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2 Pet. 1. 26. For eve have not Rune cunningly deviſed Fables, 7M | 
we made known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
but were eye-witneſſes of his Majeſty. 
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T was the early felicity of Moſes, when exposd in an Ark „ 
of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into the favor of fo great 1 
a Perſonage as the Daughter of Pharaoh : Such another | | 
Ark is this Vindication of the Writings of that Divine and 
Excellent Perſon expos d to the World in; and the greateſt | 
ambition of wy of it is, to have it receiv'd into your 
Patronage and Protection. But altho the Contexture and Frame 
of this Treatiſe be far below the excellency and worth of the 
ſubject ( as you know the Ark in which Moſes was put, was 
of bulruſhes daubed with ſlime aud pitch) yet when You pleaſe 
to caſt your eye on the matter contain'd in it, you will not 
think it beneath your Favor, and unworthy your Protection. - [ 
For if Truth be the greateſt preſent which Gop could beſtow, 
or Man receive (according to that of Plutarch, Qs 894y ay- Plan. 1 


/ 2 ; / | / n de Iſid. 
dpa NC pales, 1 yack(gou Oe e, adidans) * 


then certainly thoſe Truths deſerve our molt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greateſt importance, and have the 
reateſt evidence that they come from Gop. Andaltho'I have 
: Pad the happineſs of fo near relation to You, as to know how 
little You need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to ſettle the Founda- 
tions of Religion, which you have rais'd ſo happy a Superſtructure 
upon; yet withal -conſider what particular kindneſs the Souls of 
al good Men bear to ſuch deſigns, whole end is to aſſert and vin- 
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enrich'd themſelves with the ineſtimable Treaſure of true Good- 
neſs and Piety are far from that envious temper, to think nothing 
valuable but what they are the ſole poſleſſors of; but ſuch are 
the moſt ſatisfy d themſelves, when they ſee others not only 


a 2 admire 
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ſelves it is its natural Complexion; they repre 
ſelves in a ſliape leaſt pleaſing to them, and then bring that 
as a Plea why they give it no better entertainment. 


£ ae but enjoy what they have the higheſt eſtimation of 
Were all who make a ſhew of Religion in the World really 
ſuch as they pretend to be, Diſcourſes of this nature would 


be no more ſeaſonable, than the commendations of a great 
Beauty to one who is already a paſſianate admirer of it; but 
on the contrary we lee how common it is for Men firſt to 
throw Dirt in the face of Religion, and then perſuade them- 

| En it to them- 


It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, chat true Religion, which con- 


3 


— 


tains nothing in it but what is truly Noble and Generous, moſt - 


tational and pleaſing ro the Spirits of all good Men, ſhould 
yer ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the World, thro' thoſe 
ſtrange and uncouth vizards it is repreſented under. Some ac- 


counting the life and practice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing our 


Wills to the Will of Gop (which is the ſubſtance of all Re- 


ligion) a thing too low and mean for their Rank and Condi- 


tion in the World; while others pretend a quarrel againſt the 


Principles of it, as unſatisfactory ro Human Reaſon. Thus 


Religion ſuffers with the Author of ir between rwo Thieves: 


and it is hard to define which is more injurious to it, that 
which queſtions the Principles, or that which defpiſeth the 


Practice of it. And nothing certainly will more incline Men to 


believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, than that there ſhould 


be any ſuch in the Chriſtian World, who thould account it a 


piece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religion, and a piece of Reaſon to 


be Atheiffs. For if there be any ſuch thing in the World as 
a true height and magnanimity of Spirit, if there be any ſolid 


Reaſon and depth of Judgment, they are not only conſiſtent 


with, but only attainable by a true generous oo of Reli- 


gion. Bur if we look ar that which the looſe and profane 


World is apt to account the greateſt Gallantry, we ſhall find 


it made up of ſuch pitiful ingredients, which any skilful and 


rational. Mind will be aſham'd to plead for, much leſs to men 


tion them in competition with true Goodneſs and unfeign'd 


Piety. For how eaſy is it to obſerve ſuch who would be ac- 
counted the moſt high and gallant Spirits, to quarry on ſuch 


mean preys, which only tend to farisfy their brutiſh appetites, 
or fleſh Revenge with the Blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the 
way of that airy title, Honor! Or elle they are ſo little ap- 


prehenſive 
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3 The Epiſtle De icatory. 3 
prehenſive of the inward worth and excellency of Human 
Nature, that they ſeem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety of their Plumes; ſuch who 
are, as Seneca faith, ad frmilitudinem parietum extrinſecus culti, 
who imitate the Walls of their Houſes in the fairneſs of the out- 
ſides, but matter not what rubbiſh there lies within. The ut- 
moſt of their ambition is to attain enervatam felicitatem qua 
permadeſcunt animi, ſuch a felicity as evigorates the Soul by 
too long ſteeping, it being the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures, | 
that they do Exe N avwyexivay ro Þegvey, by degrees + 
conſume Reaſon, by eſfeminating and ſoftening the Intelleffuals. 
Muſt we appeal then to the judgment of Sardanapalus con- 
cerning the nature of Felicity, or inquire of Apicius what Tem- 
perance is? or deſire that Sybarite to define Magnanimity, who 
fainted to ſee a Man at hard labor? r 1 1660 
Or doth now the conquelt of Paſſions, forgiving Injuries, | 
doing good, Self denial, Humility, Patience under croſſes, which 
are 4; real expreſſions of Piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and 
generous than a luxurious, malicious, proud, and impatient. 
Spirit? Is there nothing more becoming and agreeable to the 
Soul of Man, in exemplary Piety, and a Holy velEordered 
Converſation, than the lightneſs and vanity (not to ſay rude- 
neſs and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the World accounts the 
greateſt Gallants? Is there nothing more graceful and pleaſing 
in the ſweetneſs, candor, and ingenuity of a truly Chriſtian 
temper and diſpoſition, than in the revengeful, implacable Spi- 
rit of ſuch whoſe Honor lives and is fed by the Blood of their 
Enemies? Is it not more truly honorable and glorious to ſerve 
that Gop who commands the World, than to be a ſlave to 
thoſe paſſions and luſts which put Men upon continual hard 
ſervice, and torment them for it when they have done ir? 
| Were there nothing elſe to commend Religion ro the Minds 
of Men, beſides that tranquillity and calmneſs of Spirit, that 
ſerenc and peaceable temper which follow a good Conſeience 
where-ever it dwells, it were enough to make Men veleom 
that Gueſt which brings ſuch — entertainment with. it. 
Whereas the amazements, horrors, and anxieties of Mind, which 
at one time or other haunt ſuch who proſtitute their Conſci- 
ences to a violation of the Laws of Gon, and the Rules of 
recify'd Reaſon, may be enough to perſuade any rational Per- 
lon, that Impiety is the greateſt folly, and Irreligion, madneſs. 
4 a 3 eee 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

It cannot be then but matter of great pity to conſider that an 

Perſons, whoſe Birth and education hath rais d them above the 

ö common People of the World, ſhould be fo far their own ene- 

| mies, as to obſerve the Faſhion more than the Rules of Reli- 

: a gion, and to ſtudy Complements more than Themſelves, and 
read Romances more than the facred Scriptures, which alone are 
able to make them wiſe unto ſalvation. 

5 But S1R, I need not mention theſe things to You, unleſs it 

7” be do let you ſee the excellency of your choice, in preferring 
true Virtue and Piety above the Ceremony and i 6 of the 
World. Go on, S1R, to value and meaſure true Religion, 

1 | not by the uncertain meaſures of the World, but by the in- 

| fallible dictates of Gop himſelf in his ſacred Oracles. Were 

* it not for theſe, what certain foundation could there be for 

our Faith to ſtand on? and who durſt venture his Soul, as to 
its future condition, upon any Authority leſs than che infallible 
veracity of Gop himſelf? What certain directions for practice 
ſhould. we have, what Rule to judg of Opinions by, had not 
Gop out of his infinite Goodnels provided and preſerved this 
77 authentic Inſtrument of his Will to rhe World: What a ſtrange 
3 Religion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we frame the Mode 
— of it from any other thing than the Word of Gop? With- 
„ out all controverſy the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon any 
pretenſe wharſoever, is the decay of Religion, and thro' many 
windings and turnings leads Men at laſt into the very depth of 
| Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent and ſerious converſing with the 
Mind of Gop in his Word is incomparably uſeful, not only 
for keeping up in us a true notion of Religion (which is eaſily 
miſtaken, when Men look upon the face of it in any other 
glaſs than that of the Scriptures) but likewiſe for maintaining 
a powerful ſenſe of Religion in the Soul of Men, and a due 
valuation of it, whatever its eſteem or entertainment be in the 
World. For tho the true genuine Spirit of Chriſtianiry (which 
is known by the purity and peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow 
hever ſo much out of credit with the World, yet none who 
heartily believe the Scripture to be the Word of God, and that 
the Matters reveal'd therein are infallibly true, will ever have 
the leſs eſtimation of ir. It muſt be confeſs d that the credit 
of Religion hath much ſuffer d in the Age ve live in thro the 
vain pretenſes of many to it, who have only acted a part in 
it, for the ſake of ſome private intereſts of their own. And 
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The Epiftle Dedicardry. 
it is the uſual Logic of Atheiſte, Crinine ab uno Diſce omnes; if 
there be any hypoerites, all who make ſhew of Religion ate = 
ſuch; on which account the Hypocriſy of one Age mater way 
for the Atheiſm of rbe neut. But how unreaſonable and un- 
juſt that Imputation is, there needs not much to diſcover, un- 
leſs it be an argument there are no true Men in the World, 
becauſe there are ſo many Apes which imitate them; or that 
there are no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo many counterfeits. 
And bleſſed be Gon, our Age is not barren of inſtances of 
real goodneſs and unaffected Piety; there being ſome ſuch ge- 
nerous Spirits as dare love Religion without 2 dowry of In- 
tereſt, and ranifeſt their affection to it in the plain dreſs of 
the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet- offs, which are added 
to it by the ſeveral contending parties of the Chriſtian World. 
Were there more ſuch noble Spirits of Religion in our Age, 1 | 
Atheiſm would want one of the greateſt pleas which it now . 
makes againſt the truth of Religion; for nothing enlarges more 
the Gulf of Atheiſm, than that Msya yAaoun, wide paſſage 
which lies between the Faith and Lives of Men pretending to 
be Chriſtians. I mult needs ſay there is nothing ſeems more 
ſtrange and unaccountable to me, than that the practice of the 
unqueſtionable duties of Chriſtianity ſhould be put out of coun- 

tenance, or ſlighted by any who own, profeſs, and contend 
for the Principles of it. Can the profeſſion of that be ho- 
norable, whoſe practice is not? If the Principles be true, why 
are they not prattisd? If they be not true, why are they 
profeſs'd ? : . 

You ſee, Six, to what an. unexpected length my deſire to 
vindicate the Honor as well as Truth of Religion, hath drawn 
out this preſent Addreſs. But I may ſooner hope for your 
pardon in it, than if I had ſpent ſo much paper after the. 
uſual manner of Dedications, in repreſenting You to Your 
ſelf, or the World. SIR, I know You have too much of that 
have been commending, to delight in Your own deſery'd 
Praiſes, much leſs in Flatteries, which ſo benign a ſubject might 
calily make one's pen run over in. And therein I might not 
much have digreſs d from my deſign, ſince I know few more 
exemplary for that rare mixture 2 true Piety, and the higheſt 


Civility together, in whom that ineſtimable Jewel of Religion | 
is plac d in a moſt ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. Bur — 
altho _ 


wh 
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altho none will be more ready on any occaſion with all gra- 
tirude to acknowledg the or obligations Vou have laid 
upon me; yet I am fo far ſenſible of the common vanity of 
Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot fo heartily comply with them 


in any thing, as in my hearty prayers to the Almighty for you 
good and ke and in W Whit ſelf, 
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; T is neither to ſatisfy the importunity of Friends, nor to pre- 


| 2 might be ſaid, if not more fully and rationelly, yet more ſutab 
to the pre 
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went falſe Copies (which and ſuch like excuſes I know are ex- 


pelted in uſual Prefaces) that I have adventured abroad this fol- 


lowing Treatiſe : but it is out of a juſt reſentment of the aſfronts 
and indignities which have been caſt on Religion, hy ſuch who 
account it a matter of judgment to disbelieve the Scriptures, and 


a piece of wit to diſpute themſelves out of the poſſibility of being 


happy in another World: When yet the more acute and ſubtile 


their arguments are, the greater their ſtrength is againſt themſelves ; 


it being impoſſible there ſhould be ſo much wit and ſubtilty in the 


Souls of Men, were they not of a more excellent Nature than 


they imagin them to be, And how contradiftious is it for ſuch 
Perſons to be ambitious of being cry'd up for Wit and Reaſon, whoſe 
deſign is to degrade the rational Soul ſo far below. her ſelf, as to 


3 


make her become like the Beaſts that perifs ! # up fn 5 
- 9 the ſubjett, and the too great ſe 


the common fame of the large ſpread of Atheiſin among us be true) be 


not ſufficient Apology for the publiſhing this Book, I am reſolv d ra- 
ther to undergo thy cenſure, than be beholding to any other. The in- 


tendment therefore 7 this Preface is only to give a brief account of 
the ſcope, deſign, an 


it. How far Ihave been either from tranſcribing, or a deſign to ee 


out of the hands of their admirers, the ſeveral Writings on the behal 


of Religion in general, or Chriſtianity in particular (eſpecially Mor- 


nay, Grotius, Amyraldus, Cc.) may eaſily appear by comparing what 
is contain d in their Books and this together. Had I not thought ſome- 


e pre ent temper of this Age, than what is already -writton | 


them, thou had not been troubled with this Preface, much leſs with 
the whole Book. But as the Tempers and Genius's of Ages and Times 
alter, ſo do the arms and weapons which Atheiſts imploy againſi Re- 
ligion : the moſi popular pretenſes of the Atheiſts of our Age, 2 
| b e een 


aſonableneſs of it 77 


method of the following Books, altho the view 
of the Contents of the Chapters might ſu ciently acquaint thee avith 


{> 
— rr * 
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The Preface to the Reader 


tected, 


been the irreconcilableneſs of the account of Times in Scripture, ith 
that of the learned and ancient Heathen Nations ; the inconſiſtency 
of the belief of the Scriptures with the Principles of Reaſon ; and 
the account which may be given of the Origin of things from Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy without the Scriptures : Theſe three therefore I 
have particularly ſet my ſelf againit, and directed againit each of 
them a ſeveral Book.” In the fri? J have manifeſted that there is no 
ground of credibility in the account of ancient times given by any 
Heathen Nations different from the Scriptures, which I have with 
fo much care and diligence inquir d into, that from thence wwe may 
hope to hear no more of Men before Adam to ſalve the Autho- 
rity of the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a deſign to 
amdermine them; but I have not thought the frivolous pretenſes 
of the Author of that Hypotheſis worth particular mentioning, ſup- 
poſing it ſufficient to give a clear account of things without particular 
citation of Authors, where it was not of great concernment for un- 
der ſlanding the thing it ſelf. In the ſecond Book I have undertaken to 
give a rational account of the grounds, why we are to believe thoſe 


Several Perſons, who in ſeveral Ages were imploy'd to reveal the 


Mind of Gov to the World; and uith greater particularity than 
bath yet been us d, I have inſifted on the Perſons of Moſes, and the 

Prophets, our Savior and his Apoſiles, and in every of them mani- 
feſted the ratimal evidences on which they were to be believ'd, not 
only by the Men of their um Age, but by thoſe of ſucceeding Gene- 
rations. In the third Book I have inſiſted on the matters themſelves 
which are either ſuppos'd by, or reveal d in the Scriptures ; and have 
therein not only manifeſted the certainty of the foundations of all Re- 


ligion, which lye in the Being of Go D and Immortality of the Soul, 


but the undoubted truth of thoſe particular accounts concerning the 
Origin of the Univerſe, of Evil, and of Nations, which were moff 
liable to the Atheiſts exceptions, and have therein conſider d all the 
pretenſes of Philoſophy Ancient or Modern, which have ſeem d to 
contraditt any of them; to which (mantiſſæ loco) I have added the 
Evidence of Scripture-Hiſtory in the remainders of it in Heathen My- 


thology, and concluded all with a Diſcourſe of the excellency of the 
Scriptures. Thus having given a brief view of the Deſign and Me- 
thod of the whole, I ſubmit it to every free and unprejudic'd judg- 


ment. All the favor then 1 hall request of thee is, to read ſeriouſly, 


and judg impartially ; and then I doubt not but thou wilt ſee as much 
reaſon or Religion as I do. . | JFG 
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Greece by him. 


woo HA Mons or 
MMR» Obſcurity and Defe& of Ancient Hiſtory. | 


J, II, III, IV. The knowleds of Truth 8 to be the moſt natu- 


ral perfection of the Rational Soul; Tet Error often miſtaken 


for Truth: the Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in its 
ſearch; VII, VIII. The mixture of Truth and Falſhood: Thence 
comes either rejecting Truth for the Error's ſake, or embrating the 


Error. for the Truth's ſake; IX. The firſt inſtanced in Heathen 
Philoſophers, XIII. The ſecond in Vulgar Heathen. X, XI, 


XII. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. XIV. 


The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcure. XV. The Queſtion jtat- 


ed, where the true Hiſtory of Ancient Times is to be found? In 
Heathen Hiſtories, or only in Scripture ? XVI. The want of credi- 
bility in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted, e vi by thegeneral de- 
Feet for want of timely Records among Heathen Nations; the rea- 
fon of it ſbewed from the firſt Plantations of the World. XVII. 


The manner of them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Govern- 
ment. XVIII. Of Hieroglyphics. XIX. The uſe of Letters 
among the Greeks no elder than Cadmus; XX. His Time inquired 
into: no elder than Joſhua; XXI. The Learning brought into 


p. 1 
„C H A. U. 


9 the Phænician and « Egyptian Hiſtory. 5 


1. The particular defect in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Heathen 


Nations. II. Firſt the Phoenicians. Of Sanchoniathon, his 
Antiquity and Fidelity. III. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. IV. 


The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus. 
V. Abibalus. VI. The vanity of Phoenician Theology. VII. 

The imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Of the Agyptian 

_ Hiſtory. _ IX. The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Iriſme- 


giſtus. X. Of his Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Ma- 
netho. XI. His Fabulouſneſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadi- 


ca. XII. Of Seth's Pillars in Joſephus, and an account whence 


they were taken. * > i 
. b 2 | cHap; 


tion of Judicial Aſtrology. III. Of 7 
who 5 Were; no Ns Thea the old Chaldees. IV. Of Bero- 
ſus and his Hiſtory. V. An Account of the fabulous Dynaſties 


etry. II. 


FLOG — — — h EE 8 5 | 
„ The CONTENTS. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Chajdean Hiſtory. 


I. The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways 


of deciding it. II. Of the Chaldęean Aſtrology, and the founda- 
abii, their Founder, 


of Beroſus and Manetho. VI. From the Tranſlation of the Scri- 
prure-hiſtory into Greek in the time of Ptolemee. VII. Of thus 
Tranſlation and the time of it. VIII. Of Demetrius Phalereus. 
Scaliger's Arguments anſwered. IX. Manetho writ after the 


Septuagint, proved againſt Kircher; his arguments anſwered. Of 
Rabbinical Arabic Authors, and their little credit in matter of 


Hiſtory. X. The time of Beroſus inquired into; his writing con- 


temporary with Philadelphus. 2 p. 27 


CHAP. IV. 
The defect of che Grecian Hiſtory. 


. That manifeſted by three evident arguments 45 it. (I.) The { - 


bulouſneſs of the Paeticab age of Greece. The Antiquity of 
Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the Poe- 
tical Fables borrowed. III. The advancement of Poetry and J- 
dolatry together in Greece. IV. The different cenſures of Strabo 
and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poeticat age of Greece; and the 


reaſons of them. V. (2.) The eldeſt Hiſtorians of Greece are of 
ſuſpected credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and others; VI. Of moſt 


of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have nothing left but their Names, 


H others only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome Fragments. 


II. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their ignorance of 


eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucy- 


dides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Grecians = 


norance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and 


his miſtakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſcover- 


ed, and thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hi- 


Hen. 8 es 1 p. 37 
S 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


I. The want of credibility in HHeathen-hiſtory further proved fromthe 


uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of ancient times; that 
diſco vered by the uncertain 2 of their gears. II. An inquiry 
into the different form of the e Egyptian years ; the firſt of thir- 


ty Days, ME The ſecond of four Months ; of both inſtances gi- 


ven in the «Egyptian hiſtory. IV. Of the Chaldeau accounts, 
and ihe firſt. Dynaſties mentioned by Beroſus, how they may be re- 
duced to probability. V. Of the c Aigyptian Dynaſties of Mane- 
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tho. Reaſons of accounting them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted 


by any credible authority, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. 
The opinion of Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being con- 
1 » propounded, VII. and rejected; with reaſons againſt 
rt. VIII. Of the ancient diviſion of Agypt into Nomi or Pro- 
vinces, and the number of them, againſt Voſſius and Kircher. 

Nets p- 48 


The uncertain Epochas of Heathen Chronology. 


An account of the defeft of Chronology in the eldeſt times. Of 
the Solar Tear among the Ægyptians, the original of the Epatts, 
the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the Tae 
Canicular Tears; the diſference between Scaliger and Petavius con- 

ſidered. The certain Epocha's of the ÆHgyptian Hiſtory no elder 

than Nabonaſſar. II. Of the Grecian accounts. The fabulouſ- 
neſs of the Heroiral age of Greece. III. Of the ancient Greci- 
an Kingdoms. The beginning of the Olympiads. IV. The un- 


certain origins of the Weſtern Nations. Of theLatin Dynaſties. 


' The different Palilia of Rome. The uncertain reckoning Ab Ur- 
be condita. V. Of Impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories, Of An- 
nius, VI. Inghiramius, and others. VII. Of the characters 
uſed by Heathen Prieſts. VIII. No ſacred charafers among the 


ews. IX. The partiality and meonſiftency of heathen Hiaies 


with each other. From all which the want of credibility in them 
as to an acconns of ancient times is cleatly demonſtrated. p. 59 


Book II. 
CH AP; 1 | 
The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


nr 


In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeveral Hypo- 
theſes laid down. 1. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs of pre- 


ſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the World in ſome certain Records, 


from the importance of the things, II. and the inconueniences of 


mere Tradition or conſtant Revelation. III. The ſecond concerns 


the certainty that the Records under Moſes ename, were wndoubt- 


_ edly his. Thecertainty of a matter of fact inquired into in gene- 


ral, and proved as to this particular, IV. byuni verſal conſent, V. 


and ſetling 4 Common-wealth upon his Laws. VI, VII. The im- 
poſſibility of an Impoſture as to the Writings of Moſesdemonſtrat- 
ed. The pleas to the contrary largely anſuere. p.71 
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CHAP. Il. 
8 Moſes's certain knowledg of what he writ. 


I. The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of Mo- 
ſes's Hiſtory, that ee phe : Firſt, Molſes's knowledg 
-leared, by his education, and experience, and certain informati- 
on. II. His education in thewiſdom of Aigypt, what that was. 
III. The old Agyptian learning inquired into; IV. the convent- 
ences for it. V. Of the 2 Prieſts, Moſes reckoned a- 
mong them for his knowledse. VI. The Mathematical, Natural, 
Divine, and Moral D of Agypt. VII. Their Political 
wiſdom moſt conſiderable. VIII. The advantage of Moſes above 
the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Moſes himſelf 
an eye-witneſs of moſt of his hiſtory : IN. the certain uninterrupt- 
ed tradition of the other part among the Jews, manifeſted by rati- 


onal evidence. ay p. 79 
| C:H AFP; HL 


Maſes's fidelity and integrity proved. 


I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Laugiver; his fideli- 
ty in both proved; clear evidences that he had no intent to decerve 
in his hiſtory, freedom from private intereſi, impartiality in his re- 
lations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. As a = hart 
He. came armed with Divine Authority, which being the main 
thing, is fixed on to be fully proved from his actions and writings. 
III. The power of Miracles the great evidence of Divine Reve- 
lation. Two grand Queſtions propounded. In what caſes Miracles 
may be expected, and how known to be true. No neceſſity of a 
conſtant fo wer of Miracles in a Church: IV. Two caſes alone 
wherein they may be expetted. When any thing comes as a Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law is tobe repealed. Theneceſ- 
ſity of Miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine Revela- 
tion aſſerted. V, VI, VII. Objefions anſwered. No uſt of Mi- 
racles when the Doctrine is ſetled and owned by Miracles by the 
firſt Revelation. No need of Miracles in reformation of a Church. 


pi - 90 
CHAP. IV. ; 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


I. An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes... II. The Schools of the Prophets, 
III. the original and inſtitution of them. IV. The Cities of the 
 Levites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. V. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the Inſtitution 
there to a Prophetical Office. VI. Of the Muſic us d in the 
Schools of the Prophets. VII. The Roman Aſſamenta, and 
the Greek Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. VIII. The 2 ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraordinary. Ordinary 
Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos and Saul. p. 100 
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The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 


Rates of trying e the Law of Moſes. II. The 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets. The 


Caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. III. The tryal of falſe Pro- 


diate 


whereby the Doctrine of Prophets was judg d. The proper notion of 
42 5 not foretelling future contingencies, but having imme- 
wine Revelation. V. Several Principles laid down. for 
clearing the Doctrine of the Prophets. 1. That immediate dictates 
of Natural light are not to be the meaſure of Divine Revelation. 
Several grounds for Divine Revelation from natural Light. VI. 2. 


phets 1 J to the great Sanhearin. IV. The particular rules 


Whatever is directly repugnant to the dictates of Nature, cannot 


be of” Divine Revelation. VII. 3. No Divine Revelation doth 
contradict a Divine poſitrve Law without ſufficient evidence of 
God's intention to repeal that Law, VIII. 4. Divine Revelation 
in the Prophets, was not to be meaſured by the words of the Law, 


but by the intention and reaſon of it. The prophetacal office a kind 


of Chancery to the Law of Moles. _ HY +2410 
na v8. AR wc 5 Vc 
The Tryal of Propherical Predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of propberira! Prediclions, 


from Jer. 18. 75 85 &c. dome general ee ee f e 


clearing of it. II. The firſt concerns the grounds why 


y Goy's Oath. VII. 4 


redictions 
are accounted an evidence of Divine Revelation. Three Conſe- 
aries drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the manner of Gop's Re- 
ve lation of his Will to the Minds of the Prophets. Of the ſeve- 
ral degrees of Prophecy. IV. The third is, that Gop did not al- 
ways reveal the internal purpoſes of bis Will unto the true Pro- 


phets. Y. The grand ueſtion propounded, How it may be known 
when Predictions expreſs Gop's decrees, and when only the ſeries 


F cauſes. For the firſt ſeveral rules laid down. I. When the Pre- 
diftion is confirm d by a preſent Miracle. 2. When the things fore- 
told exceed the 1 ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When confirm d 
5 Vat . 4. When the Bleſſmgs foretold are purely ſpi- 

ritual. VIII. Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies which re- 
ances are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral Ages agree 
in the ſame Predictions. X. Predictious do not expreſs Gop's un- 
alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of jude- 


 ſpett the ſtate of things under the 2056 IX. 5. When. all circum- 


mente, or. are Predittions of temporal Bleſſmgs. XI. The caſe of 


the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, opened. XII, XIII. Of re- 
pentance in. Go p, what it implies. XIV. TROP objettions 
about Predictions of temporal Bleſſings anſwered . XV. In what 
caſes Miracles were expected from the Prophets: when they were 
to confirm the truth of their Religion. Inſtanted in the Pro 5 4 
Sthel, 


Fa . 
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Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha and Moſes himſelf; XVI. whoſe Divine 
Authority that it was proved by Miracles, is demonſtrated againſt 


the modern Jews, and their pretenſes anſwered. N 


CHAP. VII. 
I The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


I. Theſecond caſe wherein Miracles may be expected, when a Divine 
2 © poſative Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip eſta- 
SE _ bliſhed inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general * 4 repel of Di- 
vine Law aſſerted ; the particular caſe of the Law of Moſes diſ- 
puted againſt the Jews: II. the matter of that Law proved not to 
be immutably obligatory ; becauſe the Ceremonial epts were 
required not for themſelves, but for ſome further end; that proved 
from Maimonides his confeſſion: III. the Precepts of the Cere- 
monial Law frequently diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. 
Of the Paſſover of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. IV. It 
is not inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of Gop to repeal ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhed Law. Abravanel's Argument anſwered. V. Of the perfe- 
ton of the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel. VI. I he- 
ther Gop hath ever declared he would never repeal the Law of 
Moſes. VII. Of adding to the Precepts. VIII. Of the expreſſions 
ſeeming to br s ly the perpetuity of the Law of Moſes. Reaſons af- 
ſiened why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, tho perpetuity be not implyed. 
IX. The Law of Moſes not built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe 
many particular Precepts were founded upon particular occaſions, 
as the cuſtoms of the Labii; X. many Ceremonial Precepts thence 
deduced out of Maimonides; XI. and becauſe ſuch a ſtate of things 
Das foretold, with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
would be inconſiſtent. XII. That largely diſcovered from the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament. 137 


CHAP. VIII. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
7 Ch of CRRIS T. YT EQ 


I. The great prejudice againſt our Stvior among Jews and Heathens, 
was the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Mi- 
racles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. II. Some general Hy- 

potheſes 0 clear the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine of 
CHRIST. I. That where the truth of a Dofrine depends not on 
Evidence, but Authority, the ' only way to prove the truth of 
the Dottrine, is to prove the Teſtimony of the Revealer to be in- 
fallible. Things may be true which depend not on Evidence of the 
things. What that is, and on-what it depends. The uncertainty of 
Natural Knowleds. III. The Exiſtence of Gop, the foundation 
— x 8 Foe certainty of matter of Faith proved from the 
ſame Principle. Our knowledg of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething 
inconprehenſible. IV. The certamty of Faith as great as that of 
 Knowledg ; the grounds of it fronger. The conſiſtency of Rational 


* 
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Evidence with Faith. Tet objetts of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the : 


abſurdities following the contrary —_ VI. The wntertainty of 
that which is called Reaſon. VII. Philoſophical Dictates no ſlan- 
dard of Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, &c. why re- 


* 


ected as contrary to Reaſon. The foundation of Faith in matters 
above Reaſon. VIII. Which is infallible teſtimony ; that there are 
ways to know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. 4 Divine 
Teſtimony the moſt infallible. The reſolution of Faith into Gop's 
veracity as its formal objeft. IX. 3. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimo- 
ny may be known) tho Gop ſpeaR not immediately. Of 4 5 0 
among the jews, and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hy- 
poth. The evidence of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and cer- 
rain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the obligation to 
Faith ariſing from them. The original of Infidelity. 


The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 
from Miracles. 


I. The poſſibility of Miracles appears from Gop and Providence; the 
evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. Gop alone can really 
alter the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Mi- 
racles conſider d. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the 
Temple of Xſculapius at Rome, & c. II. Gop never works Mi- 
racles, but for ſome particular end. The particular reaſons of the 


Miracles of Chriſt. The 77 8 the Law of Moſes, which had 


been ſetled by Miracles. Why Chriſt check'd the Phariſees for de- 
manding a Sign, when he himſelf appeals to his Miracles. The 


power of Chriſt's Miracles on many who did not throughly believe. 


III. Chriſt's Miracles made it evident that he was the Meſſias, 
becauſe the Predittions were fulfill d in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no Miracles. IV. Chriſt's Miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devil's Kingdom. V. Of the Demoniacs and Lu- 
natics in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive Church. The power of 


the Name of Chriſt over them largely prov'd by ſevetal Teſtimo- . 


nie. VI. The evidence thence of a Divine power in Chriſt. VII. 
of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſions. Of Miracles wrought among Infidels. 

III. Of the future flate of the Church. IX. The rect of the 
Miracles of Chriſt, as to the propagation of Chriſtian Religion : 
that prov'd from the condition of the Publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of 


the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their employment, 


before they enter'd into it. X. The boldneſs and reſolution of the 
Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar'd with heathen Philoſophers. 
XI. No motive could carry the Apoſtles thro' their Imployment 
but the truth of their Dottrine ; XII. not ſeeking the honor, profit 
or pleaſure of the World. XIII. The Apoſtles evidence of the truth 
of their Dottrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our Savior's Mi- 
racles and Reſurrection. XIV N 
teſted by themſelves ; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Go- 
ſpel. XIX. Of the nature of the Doctrine of the Goſpel; contra- 
riety of it to Natural Inclination. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it, not- 
Es C withſtanding 


XVI, X I. XVIII. That at- 
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withſtanding it came not with human power: No Chriſtian Em- 

| peror, till the Goſpel univerſally preach'd. XXI, XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV. The weakneſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments. which 
preach'd the Goſpel. From all which the great Evidence of the 
power of Miracles is prov'd. p. 159 


H 
The difference of true Miracles from falle. 


[. The unreaſonableneſs of rejecting the Evidence from Miracles, be- 
cauſe of Impoſiures. That there are certain rules of diſtinguiſhing 
true Miracles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical, prov'd 
from Gop's intention in giving a power of Miracles, and the Pro- 
vidence of Gon in the World. II. The mconvenience of taking away 
the rational grounds of Faith, and placing it on Self-evidence. 
Of the Self-evidence of the Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that 
for reſotving the Queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures. 
III. Of the pretended Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as 
Barchochebas, David / David and others. IV. The Rules where- 
by to judge true Miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine Miracles are 
wrought to confirm a Divine Teſtimony. V. No Miraclesmeceſſary 
for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony : prov'd from 
the Evidences that the Scriptures could not be corrupted. VI. 2. 
No Miracles Divine which contraditt Divine Revelation. Of 

popiſe Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Miracles leave Divine Effetts 
on thoſe who believe them. Of the Miracles of Simon Magus. 

VIII. 4. Devine Miracles tend to the overthrow of the Devil's 
power in the World: the Antipathy of the Doctrine of CHRIST 
to the Devil's deſign in the World. IX. 5. The diſtinction of 
true Miracles from others, from the circumſtances and manner 0 
their operation. The Miracles of Chriſt compar'd with thoſe of 
the heathen Gods. X. 6. Gop makes it evident to all impartial 
judgments, that Divine Miracles exceed Created Power. This 
manifeſted from the unparallel d Miracles of Moſes and our Fa- 
vior. From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revela- 
lation is manifeſted, as to the Perſons whom Gop imploys to 
teach the World. . 4 —_— P. 224 


Boor BE 
CHAP 1. 
Of the Being of Gov. 


I. The Principles of all Religion he in the Being of GOD and In- 

mortality of the Soul: from them the neceſſity of a particular Di- 

vine Revelation rationally . deduced ; the method laid down for 

proving the Divine Authority of the Scriptures. II. Why Moles 
> doth not prove the Being of Gop, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion 
of a Deity very conſonant to Reaſon. Of the nature of Ideas, 
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and particularly of the Idea of GO D. IV. How we can form an 
Idea of an infinite Being. V, VI. How far ſuch an Idea argues 
Exiſtence. VII, VIIL The 2 unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epicu- 
rean N 1 IX. The Atheiſts pretenſes examin'd and fed 
X, XI, XII, XIII. Of the nature of the Argments whereby we 
prove there is a Gor. Of univerſal conſent and the Evidence 
of that to prove a Deity and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. 
Of neceſſity of Exiſtence im 24 in the notion of Go p, and how 
far that proves the Being of op. XVI. The order of the World 4 
and uſefulneſs of the parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's Body, an 8 | 
argument of a Deity. XVII. Some higher Principle prov'd to be x 
in the World. than Matter and Motion. XVIII. The natiire of = 
the Soul, and poſſibility of its ſubſiſting after death. XIX. Strange 
appearances in Nature not ſobvable by the power of Imagina- 


tion. | = 5 | 
Of che Origin of the Univerſe. 
I. The neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the World in order © e 3 | 


to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the Phi- 
loſophers who rontraditt Moſes: with a particular examination 
q them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World tonſonant to 
oſes; . from the Ionic Philoſophy of Thales, and the 
Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric Cabala rather Ægy- 
ptian than Moſaic. Of the fluid Matter, which was the mate- 
rial Principle of the Univerſe. IV. Of the Hypotheſis of the 
Eternity t the World aſſerted by Ocellus Lucanus and Ariſtofle. 
V. The weakneſs of the Foundations on which that Opinion is 
built. Of the manner of forming Principles of Philoſophy. VI. The 
poſſibility of Creation prov'd. | No arguing from the preſent ſtate 
of the World againſt its beginning, ſhew'd from Maimonides. ] 
VII. The Platoniſts Argument from the Goodneſs of Gon for 
the Eternity of the Warll, anſwer'd, VIII. Of the Stoical H- 
pot heſis of the Eternity of Matter; whether reconcilable with 
the Text of Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pytha- 
goras concerning the Pre-exiſtence of Matter to the formation 0 
the World. X. The contradiction of the Eternity of Matter to [ 
the Nature and Attributes of GOD. XI, XII, XIII. Of the „ [ 
Atomical H PENS; the Origin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, A 
XVI. XVII. The World cli not be produc d by a caſual con- $ 14 
courſe of Atoms, prov'd from the nature and motion of Epicurus's f 
Atoms, and the Phenomena of the Univerſe, eſpecially the pro | 
duttion and nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the Carteſian Hy- 
pot heſis, that it cannot ſalue the Origin of the Univerſe without ; 
a Deity giving motion to Matter. A $83 | | 
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Of the Origin of Evil. 


. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments againſt 

it refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a conſideration of the nature 
of Gop, and the things of the World. Of the Spirit of Nature. 
IV. The great Objettions againſt Providence propounded. The 
firſt concerns the Origin of Evil. V. Gop cannot be the Au- 
thor of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Scri- 
prures give of the fall of Man, doth not charge Gop with Man's 
fault. Gop's pewer to govern Man by Laws, tho he gives no par- 
ticular reaſon of every poſitive Precept. VI. The reaſon of Gop's 
creating Man with freedom of Will, largely fhew'd from Simpli- 
cius; and the true account of the Origin of Evil. VII. Gop's 
permitting the Fall, makes him not the Author of at. VIII. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil compar'd 
with that of Heathen Philoſiphers, IX. The antiquity of the opi- 
nion of aſcribing the Origin of Evil to an evil Principle. Of the 
Judgment of the Perſians, Agyptians, and others about it. X. Of 
Manicheiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The Opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophers; Of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics; the Ori- 
gin of Evil not from the 75 of Matter. XV, XVI. The 
remainders of the Hiſtory of the Fall among the Heathens. XVII, 
XVIII, XIX. Of the malignity of Dæmons. XX, XXI, XXII. 
Providence vindicated as to the ſufferings of the good, and im- 
punity of bad Men. An account of both from Natural Light, 
manifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. ion Oo, 


CHAP. IV. 
Ot the Origin of Nations. 


All Mankind deriv'd from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. II. The 
contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm. Il. The truth of 
the Hiſtory of the Flood. The poſſibility 7 an univerſal Deluge 
proud. IV. The Flood univerſal as to Mankind, whether uni- 
verſal as to the Earth and Animals; no neceſſity of aſſerting ei- 
ther. V. Tet ſuppoſing 1 of it demonſtrated without 
creation of new Waters. VI. Of the Fountains of the Deep. The 
proportion which the height of Mountains bears to the Diameter 
of the Earth. No Mountains much above three miles 88 
cular. Of the origin of Fountains. The opinion of Ariſtotle and 
others concerning it diſcuſs'd. The true account of them from the 
vapors ariſing from the maſs of ſubterraneous waters. VII. Of theca- 
pacity of the Ark for receiving the Animals, from Buteo and 
others. VIII. The truth of the Deluge from the teſtimony of 
Heathen Nations. Of the propagation of Nations from Noah's 
Poſterity. IX. Of the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The 
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the advantages of it. X. Of the pretenſe of ſuch Nations, who 

yt Planters of Greece: the common opinion propounded and re je- 
Fr The Kaas Were not the firſt Pe of Givete, but the 
Pelaſgi. The large ſpread of them over the parts of Greece. 
XII. Of their Language different from the Greeks. XIII. Whence 
theſe Pelaſgi came ; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus of Greece, 
and the Leader of that Colony, po from Epiphanius. XIV. The 
Language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental: thence an actount 
given of the many Hebrew words in the Greck Language, and 
the remainders of the Eaſtern Language in the Iſlands of Greece, 
both which not from the Phoenicians, as Bochartus thinks, but 
from the old Pelaſgi. XV. Of the ground of the affinity between 
the Jews and Lacedæmonians. Of the peopling of America. p. 366 


. 
Oft che Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


That there were ſome remainders of the ancient Hiſtory of the 
World preſerv'd in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſron. II. How 


it came to be corrupted: by decay of K nowledg, mcreaſe of Ido- 


 latry, confuſion of Languages. III. An Inquiry into the cauſe of 


that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion that Langua 


es 
were confounded at Babel. IV. Thoſe difficulties clear'd. of 


the fabulouſneſs of Poets. The particular ways whereby the Hea- 
then Mythology aroſe. Attributing the general Hiſtory of the 
World to their own Nation. The corruptions of Hebraiſms. Al. 
teration of Names. Ambiguity of Senſe m the Oriental Lan- 
guages. VI.. Attributing the Attions of many to one Perſon, as 
an 1 Bacchus, c. VII. The remainders of Scripture-Hi- 
ſtory among the Heathens. The names of G 0D, Chaos, forma- 
tion of Man among the Phoenicians. Of Adam among the Ger- 
mans, A gyptians, Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain 2 


Mong 
the Phœnicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan and Apol- 


lo. Naamah ander Minerva. VIII. Noah ander Saturn, Janus, 
Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah's three Sons under Jupiter, 
Neptune and Pluto. Canaan under Mercury, Nimrod under Bac- 
chus, Magog under Prometheus. Of Abraham and Iſaac among 


ult lication of Mankind af ter the Flood. Of +he e y of 
mutlip XX. Of the time between the Flood and Abra and 


call'd themſelves Aborigines. XI. A Diſcourſe concerning the 
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the Phoenicians. X. Jacob's Service under Apollo's. The rms 


from Bethel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes under Bacchus. Jo- 
ſhua under Hercules. Balaam under the old Silenus. p. 395 
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Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture : the 
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terms of Salvation only contain d therein. The ground of the diſ- 
eſteem of the Scripture is tacit Unbelief. II. The Excellency of 
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the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters which Go p hath re- 


ealed therein. IV. The Excellency of the diſcoveries of Gow's 
K ature which are in Scripture. V. Of the Goodneſs and Love 
of Gop in CHRIST. The ſutableneſs of thoſe diſcoveries of 
Go p to bur Natural Notions of a Deity. The neceſſity of Gov's 
making known N to us, in order to the regulating our Con- 
r of Him. VI. The Scriptures give the fulleſt account of 
the ſtate of Mens Souls, and the corruptions which are in them. 


The only way of pleaſing Gop diſcover'd in Scriptures. VII. The 


Scriptures contain matters of greateſt Myſteriouſneſs, and moſt uni- 


verſal Satisfaction to Mens Minds. VIII. The Excellency of the 


manner wherein things are reveal d in Scriptures, in regard 0 
Clearneſs, Authority, Purity, IX. Uniformity, and Perſuaſrue- 
5 X. The Excellency of the Scripture as a Rule of Life. The 
ature of the Duties of: Religion and the Reaſonableneſs of them. 
The Greatneſs of the Encouragements to Religion, contain'd in the 
Scriptures. XI. The great Excellency of the Scriptures, as con- 
taining in them the Covenant of Grace, in order to Man's Sal- 
Varon. | 
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The Obſcurity and Defect of Ancient Hiſtory. 1 


tural perfection of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error often miſtaken 
for Truth: the Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in its 
ſearch; VII. VIII. The Mixture of Truth and Falſbood : Thence 
comes either rejecting Truth for the Error's ſake, or embracing 
the Error for the Truth's ſake 3 IX. The firſt inſtanced in Hea- 
then Philoſophers, XIII. The ſecond in Vulgar Heathen. X. XI. XII. 

Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. XIV. Ihe Hiſtor 
of Antiquity very obſcure. XV. The Queſtion ſtated, where the 
rue Hiſtory of Ancient Times is to be found? in Heathen Hiſto- 
_ ris, or only in Scripture? XVI. The want of Credibility in 

5 1 Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the general DefefF 
for want of timely Records among Heathen Nations; the reaſon 
of it ſhewed from the firft Plantations of the World. XVII. The 
manner of them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Government. 
XVIII. of Hieroglyphics. XIX. The uſe of Letters among the 
Greeks no elder than Cadmus; XX. His Time enquired into: no 
elder than [oſhua: XIX. Ihe Learning brought into Greece by him. 


I. II. III. IV. The knowledg of Truth proved to be the nol? na- X 


NQUIRIES after Truth have that peculiar commenda- + 

tion above all other Oy that they come on purpole «| 

to gratify the moſt noble Faculty of our Souls, and do moſt 15 1 
immediately tend to advance the higheſt perfection of | 
our Rational Beings. For all our moſt laudable endeavors after 
knowledg now, are only the gathering up of ſome ſcattered 

Fragments of what was once an entire Fabric, and the recovery 
of ſome precious Jewels which were loſt out of ſight, and funk in 
the ſhipwrack of Humane Nature. That faying of Plato, That 
all Knowledg is Remembrance, and all Ignorance Forgetfulneſs, is a 
certain and undoubted truth; if by Forgetfulneſs be meant the 

Loſs, and by Remembrance the Recovery of thoſe norions and 
conceptions of things which the Mind of Man once had in its 
8 and primitive State, wherein the Underſtanding vas the trueſt 
icrocoſm, in which all the Beings of the inferior World were 
faithfully repreſented according to their true, native, and 2 
„ ee e 1 erfe- 
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II. 


Perfections. Go p created the Soul of Man not only capable of 
finding out the Truth of things, but furniſned him with a ſuffi- 
cient reis, Or Touchſtone to diſcover Truth from Falſhood, by a 
Light ſet up in his Underſtanding, which if he had attended to, 
he might have ſecured himſelf from all Impoſtures and Deceits. As 
all other Beings were created in the full poſſeſſion of the agreeable 
Perfections of their ſeveral Natures, ſo was Man too; elſe G op 
would have never cloſed the Work of Creation with thoſe words, 
And God ſaw all that he had made, and behold it was very good, 
that is, endued with all thoſe Perfections which were ſuitable to 
their ſeveral Beings. Which Man had been moſt defective in, if 


his Underſtanding had not been endo wd with a large ſtock of Intel- 


lectual knowledg, which is the moſt natural and genuine Perfe- 
ction belonging to his Rational Being. For Reaſon being the moſt 
raiſed Faculty of Humane Nature, if that had been defective in 
its diſcoveries of Truth, which is its proper object, it would have 
argued the greateſt maim and imperfection in the Being it ſelf. 
For if it belongs to the perfection of the Senſitive Faculties to di- 
ſcern what is pleaſant from what is hurtful, it muſt needs be the 

erfection of the Rational to find out the difference of Truth from 

alſhood. Not as tho' the Soul could then have had, any more 
than now, an actual notion of all the Beings in the World co- 
exiſting at the ſame time, but that it would have been free from 
all deceit in its Conceptions of things, which were not cauſed 
through inadvertency. TO 

Which will appear from the ſeveral aſpects Man's Knowledg 
hath, which are either upwards towards his Maker, or abroad on 
his Fellow Crcatures. Tf we confider that Contemplation of 
the Soul which fixes it ſelf on that infinite Being which was the 
cauſe of it, and is properly Se; it will be found neceſſary for 
the Soul to be wee in a clear and diftinct knowledg of him, 
becauſe of Man's immediate obligation to obedience unto him. 


Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the knowledg of Him, whoſe 


Will muſt be his Rule: for if Man were not fully convinced in 
the firſt moment after his Creation of the Being of Him, whom 
he was to obey, his firſt work and duty would not have 
been Actual Obedience, but a Search whether there was any ſu- 
preme, infinite, and eternal being or no; and whereon his Duty 
to him was founded, and what might be ſufficient declaration of 


his Will and Laws, according to which he muſt regulate his obe- 


dience. The taking off all which doubts and ſcruples from the 
Soul of Man, muſt ſuppoſe him fully fatisfied upon the firſt free 
uſe of Reaſon, that there was an Infinite Power and Being which 


produced him, and on that account had a right to command him 


in whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commands of his were 
declared to him in ſo certain a way, that he could not be deceived 
in the judging of them. The clear knowledg of Gop will further 


-appear moſt Tp to Man in his firſt Creation, if we conſider that 
fo 


Clemens 
Protrept. 


| p. 63. 


Gop created him for this end and purpoſe, To enjoy converſe, 


and an humble familiarity with Himſelf ; he had then e av; = 

%egwr xeweriew in the language of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with 
| God was as natural to him as his Being was. For Man, as he 
came firſt out of Gop's Hands, was the Reflection of 4 50 
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himſelf ona dark Cloud, the Iris of the Deity; the ſimilitude 
was the ſame, but the ſubſtance different: Thence he is ſaid to be 


ſure of all that followed, and therefore could not want any thin 


of the Sanctuary was, if not double to others, (as Men ordina- 


** * YO LITER 


created after the Image of Gon. His knowledg then had been Gent 1. 26. 
more intellectual than diſcurſive; not ſo much imploying his Fa 


culties in the operoſe deductions of Reaſon (the pleaſant toyl 
of the Rational Faculties ſince the Fall) but had immediately im- 


ploy'd them about the ſublimeſt objects; not about Quiddities 
and Formalities, but about Him who was the fountain of his Be- 
ing, and the center of his Happineſs. There was not then fo 
vaſt a difference between the Angelical and Humane life: the An- 


gels and Men both fed on the ſame dainties; all the difference 
Was, They were in the #4, the upper room in Heaven, and Man 


in the ſummer parlor in Paradiſe. 8 5 Te 
If we take a view of Man's Knowledg as it reſpects his fellow III. 
Creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully. known to him on his | | 


firſt Creation, that he needed not to go to School to the wide 


World to gather up his conceptions of them. For the right 
exerciſe of that Dominion which he was inſtated in over the In- 
ferior World, doth imply a particular knowledg of the Nature, 
Being and Properties of thoſe things which he was to make uſe 


of, without which he could not have improved them for their pe- 


culiar ends. And from this knowledg did proceed the giving 
the Creatures thoſe proper and peculiar Names which were ex- 
preſſive of their ſeveral Natures. For as Plato tells us, « . N. Plato in 
(4p 950 Gvephrt Troy Da-, . N pwdver ixeivey Toy danbaimmG eig m Th @vof de bY bag: The In. Cr atylo. 


poſition of Names on things belongs not to every one, but only to him 
that hath a full proſpect into their ſeveral Natures. For it is moſt 


agreeable to Reaſon, that Names ſhould carry in them a ſuitable- 
neſs to the things they expreſs; for Words being for no other 


end but to expreſs our Conceptions of things, and our Conce- 


ptions being but i © jwadpat rex, as the fame Philoſopher 


| ſpeaks, The Reſemblances and Repreſentations of the things, it mutt 


need follow, that where there was a true knowledg, the Conce- 

ptions muſt agree with the Things; and Words being to expreſs 

our Conceptions, none are ſo fit to do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive 

of the ſeveral Natures of the things they are uſed to repreſent. For 
otherwiſe all the uſe of Words is to be a meer Vocabulary to the 
Underſtanding, and an Index to Memory, -and of no further uſe 

in the purſuit of Knowledg, than to let us know what Words 

men are agrced to call things by. But ſomething further ſeems 

to be intended in their fick Impoſition, whence the Fews call it 
C2227 MMNAN as Mercer tells us, a Separation and Diſtinction Mercerus 
of the ſeveral kind of Things: and Kircher thus paraphraſes the * Gen. 2. 
Words of Moſes, And whatſoever Adam called every living crea- . 88 
ture, that was the Name thereof: 3. e. ſaith he, Fuerunt illis vera oedy, K. 
germana Nomina & rerum Naturis proprie accommodata. But Obe, Tom. 
however this be, we have this further evidence of that Hight of _ 05 ol 
knowledg which muſt be ſuppoſed in the firſt Man, that as he 

was the Pick in his Kind, fo he was to be the Standard and Mea- 


of the due perfetions of Humane Nature. And as the Shekel 


rily miſtake) yet of a full and exact weight, becauſe it was to be 
| VS | the 
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the Standard for all other weights (which was the cauſe of its be- 
ing kept in the Temple) fo it the Firſt Man had not double the 
proportion and meafure of knowledg which his Poſterity hath, 
if it was not running over in regard of Abundance, yet it muſt 
be preſſed down and ſhaken together in regard of weight; elſe he 
would be a very unfit Standard for us to judge by, concerning the 
due and ſuitable Perfections of Humane Nature. 

But we need not have run ſo far back as the Firſt Man, to 
evince the knowledg of Truth to be the moſt natural Perfection 


of the Soul of Man; for even among the preſent rumes of Hu- 


mane Nature, we may find fome ſuch noble and generous Spirits, 


that diſcern fo much beauty in the face of Truth, that to ſuch 


as ſhould enquire what they find ſo attractive in it, their anſwer 
would be the ſame with Ariſtotiè s in a like caſe, it was nad tcsrnun, 


the Queſtion of thoſe who never ſaw it. For fo pleaſing is the 
0 


enquiry, and fo fatisfactory the finding of Truth after the ſearch, 
that the reliſh of it doth far exceed the greateſt Epicuriſm of 
Apicins, or the moſt coltly entertainments of Cleopatra; there 


being no Guſt 10 exquiſite as that of the Mind, nor any Jewels to 


be compared with Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better de- 
ſerve the name of Men, than ſuch who allow their Reafon a full 
employment, and think not the Erectneſs of Man's Stature a ſuf. 
ficrent diſtinction of him from Brutes. Of which thoſe may be 
accounted only a higher ſpecies, who can patiently ſuffer the im- 
priſonment of their Intellectuals in a dungeon of Ignorance, and 
know themſelves to be Men only by thoſe characters, by which 
Alexander knew himſelf not to be a God, by their pronenefs to In- 
temperance and Sleep. So ſtrange a Metempſychoſis may there be 
without any change of Bodies; and Euphorbus his Soul might be- 
come a Brute, without ever removing its lodging into the Body of 
an Aſs. So much will the Soul degenerate from it ſelf, if not im- 
proved; and in a kind of ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it 
15, becauſe it is not improved to what it may be. 

But, you'll fay, if this knowledg of Truth be ſo great, fo na- 
tural, ſo valuable a Perfection of Human Nature, whence comes 
ſo much of the World to be oyer-run with Ignorance and Barba- 


_ riſm? whence come ſo many pretenders to Knowledg, to court 


a Cloud inſtead of Juno? to pretend a love to Truth, and yer 


to fall down and worſhip Error? If there were ſo great a ſym- 


pathy between the Soul and Truth, there would be an impatient 
deſire after it, and a moſt ready embracing and cloſing with it. 
We fee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater force, 
than it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces. If 
chere had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between the 
Soul and Truth, as Socrates fanſied of Friends in the other World, 
there would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt appearance, 
and no divorce to be after made between them? 

True, but then we muſt conſider there is an intermediate ſtate 
between the former acquaintance, and the renewal of it, wherein 
all choſe remaining Characters of mutual knowledg are ſunk ſo deep, 
and he fo hid, that there needs a'new fire to be kindled to bring 
forth chofe latent Figures, and make them again appear legible. 


And when once thole tokens are produced of the former Friend- 


ſhip, 
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this render a Diligence uſeleſs in inquiries a 


Which they ſtand, than on the Fruits which they bring forth. It will 
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ſhip, there are not more impatient longings, nor more cloſe em- 


braces between the touched Needle and the 
are between the Underſtanding and diſcovered Truth. But then 
withall, we are to conſider that they are but few whoſe Souls are 
awakened out of that Lethargy they are fallen into in this dege 
nerate condition: the moſt are fo pleaſed with their Sleep, 


they are loth to diſturb their reſt; and fer a higher price upon a 


lazy Ignorance, than upon a reftlefs Knowledg. And even of 
thoſe, whoſe Souls are as it were between fleeping and waking) 
what by reaſon of che remaining confuſion of the ſpecies in their 
Brains, what by the preſent dimneſs of their Sight, and the ho- 
vering uncertain Light they are to judg by, there are few that 
can put a difference between a meer Phantaſm and a real Truth. 
Of which theſe rational accounts may be 8 vis. Why fo few 


pretenders to Knowledg do light on Trut 


Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of it. Truth 
now muſt be ſought, and that with care and diligence, before we 
find it; Jewels do not uſe to lie upon the ſurface of the Earth: 
High- ways are feldom paved with Gold; what is moſt worth our. 
finding, calls for the greateſt ſearch. If one that walks the Streets 
ſhould find ſome ineſtimable Jewel, or one that travels the Road 
meet with a bag of Gold, it would be but a filly defign of any to 
walk the Street, or travel the Road, in hopes to meet with ſuch a 
purchaſe to make them rich. If ſome have happily light on ſome 
valuable Truths, when they minded nothing leſs than them, muſt 

* ſuch? No: Truth, 
tho? ſhe be fo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affections, is yet fo 
modeſt as to admit of being courted; and, it may be, deny the 
firſt ſuit, to highten our importunity. And certainly nothing hath 
oftener forbid the Banns between the Underſtanding and ruth 


the Beauty of Truth; its correſpondency to their Intereſts, than 
its evidence to their Underſtandings. An uſeful Error hath often 
kept the keys of the Mind for free admiſſion, -when important 


Truths, but contrary to mens Preconceptions or Intereſt, have 
been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the wrong byaſs of the 


Soul, that effectually keeps it from coming near the mark of Truth; 
nay, ſets it at the greateſt diſtance from it. There are few in the 


of Spectacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom be- 


tinctures from Education, Authority, Cuſtom and Prediſpoſition 
do exceedingly hinder men from diſcerning. =. 5 
Another Reaſon why there are fo few who find Truth, when 


often bears to Trath. It hath been well obſery'd, that Error ſel- 
dom walks abroad the World in her own raiments; the alway 
borrows ſomething of Truth, to make her more 
World. It hath been always the ſubtilty of grand Deceivers to 
graft their greateſt Errors on ſome material Truths, to make them 
paſs more undiſcernible to all fuch who look more at the Root on 


A 3 here- 


Magnet, than there 


inquired after, than Partiality and Preoccupation of Judgment, 
which makes Men enquire more diligently after the Dowry than 


World that look after Truth with their own Eyes, moſt make uſe 
hold proper lincaments in the face of Truth; which the ſeveral 


acceptable to the 


VI. 


ſo many pretend to ſeek it, is, That near reſemblance which Error 
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hereafter a pear how moſt of the groſſeſt of the Heathen Errors 4 
have, as Plutarch faith of the Egyptian Fables, «wud; boa; iu pd % 


Aube; ſore faint and obſcure reſemblances of Truth; nay more than 


ſo, as moſt pernicious weedsare bred in the fatteſt ſoils, their moſt 


deſtructive Principles have been founded on ſome neceſſary and 
important 'Fruths. Thus Idolatry doth ſuppoſe the Belief of the 
exiſtence of a Deity ; and Superſtition the Immortality of the Souls 


of Men. The Devil could never have built his Chapels, but on 


the ſame ground whereon Gop's Temples ſtood; which makes 
me far leſs wonder than many do, at the meeting with many ex- 
preſſions concerning theſe Io grand Truths in the Writings of 


ancient Heathens; knowing how willing the Devil might be to 
have ſuch Principles ſtill owned in the World, which by his de- 


praving of them, might be the nouriſhers of Idolatry and Super- 
ſtition. For the general knowledge of a Divine Nature, ſuppo- 


ſing men ignorant of the true Gop, did only lay a foundation to 


erect his idolatrous an eee and the Belief of the Soul's 
ſurviving the Body after death, without knowledg of the true way 


of attaining Happineſs, did make men more cager of embracing 


thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, which came with a pretenſe of ſhew- 
ing the way to a blefſed Immortality. 


Which may be a moſt probable reaſon, why Philoſophy and 
Idolatry did increaſe fo much together as they did; for tho right 


Reaſon fully improved, would have overthrown all thoſe curſed 
and idolatrous practices among the Heathens; yet Reaſon only 
diſcerning ſome general Notions without their particular appli- 
cation and improvement, did only diſpoſe the moſt ordinary fort 
of -people to a more ready entertainment of the moſt groſs Idola- 
try. For hereby they diſcerned the neceſſity of ſome kind of 


Worſhip, but could not find out the right way of it; and there- 


fore they greedily followed that which was commended to them, 


by ſuch who did withal agree with them in the common Senti- 
ments of Humane Nature: Nay, and thoſe Perſons themſelves 


who were the great maintainers of the ſublimer Notions concern- 


ing Gop and the Soul of Man, were either the great Inftruments 


of advancing that horrid Superſtition among them, as Orpheus 
and Apollonius, or very forward complyers with it, as many of 
the Philoſophers were: Altho' withall it cannot be denied to have 


been a wonderful diſcovery of Divine Providence, by theſe gene- 


ral Notions to keep waking the inward Senſes of mens Souls, 
that thereby it might appear when Divine Revelation ſhould be 
manifeſted to them, that it brought nothing contrary to the com- 
mon Principles of Human Nature, but did only rectifie the de- 
eee of it, and clearly ſhew men that way which they had 
ong been 1gnorantly ſeeking after. Which was the excellent ad- 
vantage the Apoſtle made of the Inſcription on the Altar at Arhens 
to the Unknown Gop ; Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him 


I declare unto you. And which was the happy uſe the Primitive 


learned Chriſtians made of all thoſe Paſlages concerning the Di- 
vine Nature, and the Immortality of the Souls of Men, which 
they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby to evidence to the 


World that the main Poſtulata or Suppoſitions of Chriſtian Re- 


ligion were granted by their own moſt admired men: and that 


Chri- 
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Chriſtianity did not raſe out, but only build upon thoſe common 


Foundations, which were entertained by all who had any Name 
for Reaſon. „ 

Tho' this, I fay, were the happy effect of this building Errors 
on common Truths to all that 4341 the advantage of Divine Re- 
velation to diſcern the one from the other; yet as to others who 
were deſtitute of it, they were liable to this twofold great incon- 
yenience by it. Firſt, for the ſake of the apparent  rettenneſs of 
the Superſtructures, to queſtion the fe undreſs of the Foundations 
on which they ſtood. And this I doubt not was the caſe of many 
conſiderative Heathens, who obſerving that monſtrous and unrea- 


ſonable wy of Worſhip obtaining among the Heathen, and not 


being able by the ſtrength of their own Reaſon, thro' the want of 


Divine Revelation, to deduce any certain inſtituted Worſhip, 


they were ſhrewdly tempted to renounce thoſe Principles, when 
they could not but abhor the Concluſions drawn from them; for 
there is nothing more uſual than for men who exceedingly deteſt 


ſome abſurd Conſequence they ſee _ be drawn from a Principle 


ſuppoſed, to reject the Principle it ſelf for the ſake of that Con- 
ſequence; which it may be doth not neceſſarily follow from it, but 
thro' the ſhortneſs of their own Reaſon doth appear to them to do 
ſo. Thus when the intelligent Heathen did apparently ſee that from 


the Principles of the Being of Gop, and the Immortality of Souls, 


did flow all thoſe unnatural and inhumane Sacrifices, all thoſe ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous Rites, all thoſe execrable and profane Myſte- 
ries; out of a loathing the immoralities and impieties which at- 
tended theſe, they were brought to queſtion the very truth and 
e of thoſe Principles which were capable of being thus 
abuſed. . . 
And therefore IJ am very prone to ſuſpe& the Apology uſually 
made for Protagoras, Diagoras, and ſuch others of them who 
were accounted Atheiſts, to be more favourable than true, vzs. 
That they only rejected thoſe Heathen Deities, and not the Be- 
lief of the Divine Nature. I ſhould think this account of their 
reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any ways evident that they did 
build their Belief of a Divine Nature, upon any other grounds 
than ſuch as were common to them with thoſe whoſe worſhip they 
fo much derided. And therefore when the Heathens accuſed the 


Chriſtians of Atheiſm, I have full and clear evidence that no more 


could be meant thereby than the rejection of their way of Wor- 
ſhip; becauſe J have ſufficient aſſurance from them that they did 


believe in a Divine Nature, and an inſtituted Religion moſt ſuit- 


able to the moſt common received Notions of Gop, which th 
owned in oppoſition to all Heathen Worſhip. Which I find not 
in the leaſt pretended to by any of the forementioned perſons, 
nor any thing of any different way of Religion aſſerted, but only 
a deſtruction of that in uſe among them. ou 
And altho' the caſe of Anaxagoras Clazomenius, and the reſt of 


the Tonic Philoſophers, might ſcem very different from Dzagoras, 


Theodorus, and thoſe beforementioned, becauſe altho' they denied 
the Gods in vulgar repute to be ſuch as they were thought to be 
(as Anaxagoras call'd the Sun wit»: dave, a mere globe of fire, for 
which he was condemned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined go” 

| 4. 
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1 ORIGINES SACRA. Bookl. Cap. I. 
Voſſ. der. Talents; yet the Learned Voſſius puts in this Plea in his behalf, 
Wis. | 1 4obiar.1. That he was one that aſſerted the Creation of the World to flow 
mw = © from an eternal Mind:) altho' therefore, I ſay, the caſe of the Jo- 
6 9 nic Philoſophers may ſeem far different from the others, becauſe 
9 of their aſſerting the Production of the World (which from Tha- 
N les Mileſius was conveyed by Anaximander and Anaximenes to 
Will | Anaxagoras) yet to one that throughly conſiders what they un- 
4/8: derſtood by their Eternal Mind, they may be ſooner cleared from 
the imputation of Atheiſm, than Irreligion. Which two cer- 
tainly ought in this caſe to be diſtinguiſhed for it is very poſſible 
for men, meeting with ſuch inſuperable difficulties about the ca- 
ſual concourſe of Atoms for the production of the World, or the 
eternal exiſtence of Matter, to aſſert ſome Eternal Mind, as the 
firſt Cauſe of theſe things, which yet they may imbrace only as 
. an Hypotheſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the Phænomena of Nature 
with, but yet not to make this Eternal Mind the object of adora- 
tion. And ſo their aſſerting a Deity was only on the ſame ac- 
Count as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their en, d hne, when 
| their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſue, and perplexed with ſo 
many difficulties, that they ſaw no way to clear them again, but to 
make ſome God come down upon the Stage to ſolve the difficul- 
ties they were ingaged in; or, as Seneca faith of many great Fa- 
milies, when they had run up their Genealogies ſo high that they 
could go no e wag they then fetched their Pedigree from the 
Gods: So when theſe Philoſophers ſaw fuch incongruities in aſ- 
ſerting an infinite and eternal Series of Matter, they might by 
this be brought to acknowledg ſome active Principle which pro- 
_ duced the World, tho' they were far enough from giving any re- 
ligious worſhip to that Eternal Mind. 5 
XII. Thus even Epicurus and his Followers would not ſtick to aſ- 
ſert the Being of a Gop, ſo they might but circumſcribe him within 
the Heavens, and let him have nothing to do with things that 
were done on Earth. And how uncertain the moſt dogmatical 
of them all were, as to their opinions concerning the Being and 
Nature of their Gods, doth fully appear from the large Diſcourſes 
of Tilly upon that ſubject: where is fully manifeſted their variety 
of opinions and mutual repugnancies, their ſelf-contradictions 
and inconſtancy in their own Aſſertions; which hath made me 
ſomewhat inclinable to think that the reaſon why many of them 
did to the world own a Deity, was, that they might not be Mar- 
Cicero de tyrs for Atheiſm: Which Tully likewiſe ſeems to acknowledg, when 
2 8. 752 {peaking of the puniſhment of Protagoras for that Speech of his; 
Do diis neque ut ſint, neque ut non ſint, habeo dicere : Ex quo, ſays he, 
equidem exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam profitendam mult os eſſe 
wh TE. * cum penam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuiſſet. So 
that for all the verbal aſſerting of a Deity among them, we have 
no certain evidence of their firm belief of it, and much leſs of 
any worthip and ſervice they owed unto it. And tho', it may be, 
they could not totally excuſs the Notions of a Deity out of their 
ö minds, 792 thro* that Natural Senſe which is engraven on the 
_ Souls of Men; partly, as being unable to ſolve the difficulties of 
| ; Nature without a Deity ; yet the obſerving the notorious vanities 
{ of Heathen Worſhip, might make them look upon it as : mer 
| | | . 
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Book I. Cap. I. 
Philoſophical ſpeculation, and not any thing that had an influ- 
ence upon the government of mens lives: For, as in Nature, 
the obſerving the great mixture of Falſhood and Truth, made the- 
Academics deny any certain ee, or Rule of judging Truth; 
and the Sceptics take away all certain Aſſent: ſo the fame conſe- 
quence was unavoidable here, upon the ſame principle. And that 
made even Plato himſelf fo ambiguous and uncertain in his Dif- 
courſes of a DEIT Y; ſometimes making him an eternal Mind, 
ſometimes aſſerting the whole World, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, 
Souls and all, to be Gods, and even thoſe that were worſhip'd 
among the Heathens, as Tully tells us out of his Timæus and De 
Legibus ; which, as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per 
' fe ſunt falſa & fibi invicem repugnantia. This is the firſt incon- 
venience following the mixture of truth and falſhood, For the 
ſake of the falſhood to queſtion the truth it ſelf it was joyned with. 
The other is as great which follows, when truth and falſhovd XII. 
are mixed, For the fake of the Truth to embrace the Falſhood. (a. 
Which is a Miſtake as common as the other, becauſe men are 
apt to think, that things ſo vaſtly different as Truth and Falſhood 
could neyer blend or be incorporate together ; therefore when 
they are certain they have ſome truth, they conclude no falſhood - 
to be joyned with it. And this I ſuppoſe to have been the caſe of 
the more credulous and os. Heathen, as the other was of the 
Philoſophers; for they, finding Mankind to agree in this, not only 
that there is a Gop, but that he muſt be worthip'd, did without 
ſcruple make uſe of the way of worſhip among them, as know- 
ing there muſt be ſome, and they were 1gnorant of any elſe. And 
from hence they grew to be as confident believers of all thoſe Fa- 
bles and Traditions on which their Idolatry was founded, as of 
thoſe firſt Principles and Notions from which the neceſſity of di- 
vine Worſhip did ariſe. And being thus habituated to the belief 
of theſe things; when Truth it ſelf was divulged among them, 
5 they ſuſpected it to be only a corruption of ſome of their Fables. 3 
0 This Celſus the Epicurean on all occaſions in his Books againſt 5 4 
3 the Chriſtians did fly to. Thus he faith the building of the Tower 2#* 
of Babel, and the contuſion of Tongues, was taken from the Fable ppg. ol 
of the Aloidæ in Homer's Odyſſeis; the ſtory of the Floud, from 
Deucalion; Paradiſe, from Alcmons his Gardens; the burning of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, from the Story of Phaethon. Which Origen q 
well refutes, from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations among © I 
the eus, than any among the Greeks : and therefore the corru- 
ption of the tradition was in them, and not in the Fews. Which \ 
muſt be our only way for finding out which was the original, and 1 
which the corruption; by demonſtrating the undoubted antiquity 
of one dere other, whereby we muſt do as Archimedes did 
by the Crown of Hiero, find out the exact proportions of Truth 
and Falſhood which lay in thoſe heathen fables © 
And this now leads to the third Account, Why truth is ſo Mv. 
hardly diſcerned from error, even by thoſe who ſearch after it, 
which is The great obſcurity of the Hiſtory of Ancient Times, 
which ſhould decide the Controverſie. For there being an uni- 
verſal agreement in ſome common principles, and a frequent re- 
ſemblance in particular W we muſt of neceſſity, or the 
32s | clæar- 
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ORIGINES SACRA. Boon I. Cap. I. 


dlearing the truth from its corruption, have recourſe to ancient 


2 


Hiſtory, to ſee if thereby we can find out where the Original tra- 
dition was beſt 8 » by what means it came to be corrupt- 


cd, and whereby we may diltinguiſh thoſe corruptions from the 


Truths to which they are annexed. Which is the deſign and ſub- 
< ject of our future diſcourſe, vis. To demonſtrate that there was 


<a certain original and general tradition preſerved in the world 


concerning the eldeſt Ages of the World; that this tradition was 


gradually corrupted among the Heathens; that notwithſtanding 


«this corruption there were ſufficient remainders of it to evidence 
its true original; that the full account of this tradition is alone 


Wn e in thoſe books we call Scriptures : That where any other 


XV. 


« Hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report contained in them, we have ſuf- 
«ficient ground to queſtion their credibility ; and that there is ſuffi- 
«cient evidence to clear the undoubted certainty of that hiſtory 


c vhich is contained in the Sacred Records of Scripture. Wherein 
we ſhall obſerve the ſame method, which Thales took in taking 


the hight of the Pyramids, by meaſuring the length of their ſha- 
dow; ſo ſhall we the hight and antiquity of Truth from the ex- 
tent of the fabulous Corruptions of it. Which will be-a work of 
ſo much the greater difficulty, becauſe the truth we purſue after 
takes cover in fo great antiquity, and we muſt be forced to fol- 
low its moſt a thro* the dark and ſhady paths of 
ancient hiſtory. For tho' Hiſtory be frequently called the Light 
of Truth, and the Herald of Times, yet that Light is fo faint and 
dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, as not to ſerve to diſcover 
the face of Truth from her counterfeit, Error; and that Herald 
ſo little skill'd, as not to be able to tell us which is of the elder 
Houſe. The reaſon is; tho” Truth be always of greater Antiquity, 
yet Error may have the more wrinkled tace, by which it often 
1mpoſeth on ſuch who gueſs antiquity by deformity, and think 
2 ſo old as that which can give the leaſt account of its own 
age. This is evidently the caſe of thoſe HO make the pretenſe 
of ancient Hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument 
more plauſible to impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation, than 
the ſeeming repugnancy of ſome pretended Hiſtorics with the 
account of ancient time reported in the Bible. Which being a 
pretext ſo unworthy, and deſigned for ſo ill an end, and fo fre- 
quently made uſe of, by ſuch who account Infidelity a piece of 


- antiquity as well as of reaſon, it may be worth our while to ſhew, 


That the Scriptures are no more liable to be battled with Reaſon, 
than to be confuted by Antiquity. | 
In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling-block in 


our way, I ſhall firſt evince, That there is no certain credibility in 


any of thoſe ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contradict the Scri- 
ptitres, nor any ground of reaſon why we ſhould aſſent to them, 
when they differ from the Bible: and then prove, That all thoſe 
undoubted characters of a moſt certain and authentic hiſtory 
are legible in thoſe records contained in Scripture. Whereby we 
ſhall not only ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of infidelity, but the ra- 


tional evidence which our faith doth ſtand on as to theſe, things. 


{ ſhall demonſtrate the firſt of theſe, vis. That there is no ground 
of aflent to any ancient hiſtories which giye account of _ 
| iffe- 
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different from the Scriptures, from theſe arguments; The appa- 
rent defect, weakneſs and inſufficiency of them as to the giving 
an account of elder times; The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity 
and uncertainty of them in the account which they give; The 
evident partiality of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with 
each other. I begin with the firſt of theſe, the defect and inſuf- 


ficiency of them to give ſuch an account of elder times as may a- 


mount to certain credibility: which if cleared, will of it ſelf be 
ſufficient to manifeſt the incompetency of thoſe records, as to the 
laying any foundation for a firm aſſent to be given to them. Now 
this defect and inſufficiency of thoſe hiſtories is either more gene- 
ral, which lies in common to them all; or ſuch as may be obſerved 
in a particular conſideration of the hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Na- 
tions, which have pretended higheſt to antiquity. 

Ihe general ek: 
their hilovies in. For it is moſt evident, that the trueſt hiſtory 
in the world is liable to various corruptions thro? length of time, 
if there be no certain way of preſerving it entire. And that, 
thro' the frailty of memory in thoſe who had integrity to preſerve 
it; through the gradual . increaſe of barbariſm and ignorance, 
where there are no ways of inſtruction; and thro' the War of 
ſuch, whoſe intereſt it may be to corrupt and alter that tradition. 
If we find ſuch infinite variety and difference in men's accounts, as 
to the hiſtories of their own times, when they have all poſſible 


ect is, The want of timely records to preſerve 


means to be acquainted with the truth of them; what account can 


we imagin can be given, where there was no way of preſerving 
to 3 the moſt authentic relation of former Ages? Eſpe- 
cially, it being moſt evident, that where any certain way of pre- 
ſerving tradition is wanting, a People muſt ſoon 8 into 
the greateſt ſtupidity and barbariſm: becauſe all will be taken up 
in minding their own petty concerns, and no encouragement at 
all given to ſuch public ſpirits, who would mind the credit of 
the whole Nation. For what was there for ſuch to employ them- 
ſelves upon, or ſpend their time in, when they had no other kind 
of learning among them, but ſome general traditions conveyed 
from father to fon, which might be learned by ſuch who fol- 


lowed nothing but domeſtic employments? So that the Sons of 


Noah, after their ſeveral diſperſions and plantations of ſeveral 
Countries, did gradually degenerate into ignorance and barbariſm: 


to live in, and to provide themſelves of neceſſities for their mu- 
tual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Beſides this, they were often put 
to removes from one place to another, where they could not con- 
veniently reſide; which Thucydides ſpeaks much of as to the an- 
cient ſtate of Greece: and it was a 2 while before they came 
to imbody themſelves together in Towns and Cities, and from 
thence to ſpread into Provinces, and to ſettle bounds and extents 


of their Territories. The firſt Age after 06” guy of a Coun- 


try being thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the 
work of husbandry, not only to get ſomething out of the earth 
for their ſubſiſtence; but when by their diligence they had ſo far 


improved the ground, that hey: had not only enough for 2 
2 elves; 


For, upon their firſt ſetling in any Country, they found it em- 
ployment ſufficient to cultivate the Land, and make habitations 
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quer each other: ſo that till ſuch time as they were ſettled in 
peace under eſtabliſned Common-wealths, there was no leiſure 


XVIII. 


of ſuch multitude 


diviſions ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived his 


_ Graſhoppers, as Thucydides relates. What account can we then 


ſelves, but to ſpare to others, they then found out a way for com-- 
merce one with another by exchange. This way of traffic made 
them begin to raiſe their hopes higher, of enriching themſelves; 
which when ſome of them had done, they bring the poorer un- 
der their power, and reign as Lords over them; theſe rich, with 
their dependents, ſtrive to outvye each other, whence came wars 
and mutual contentions, till they who got the. better over their 
adverſaries, took ſtill greater authority into their hands: thence 
at firſt every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory, had a King 
over it; which by conflicting with each other, at laſt brought ſe- 
veral Cities and Territories under the power of one particular per- 
ſon, who thereby came to reign as ſole Monarch over all within 
his dominions. 55 5 „„ 
For altho' there be ſome reaſon to think, that the Leaders of 
ſeveral Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that went with them; 
yet there being evidence in fs Nations of any continued ſucceſ- 
ſion of Monarchs from the 3 of Noah, and fo great evi- 
dence of ſo many rey Royalties almoſt in every City (as weread 
s of Kings in the ſmall Territory of Canaan, 
when Joſbua conquered it,) this makes it at leaſt probable to me, 
that after the death of the firſt Leader, by reaſon of their poverty 
and diſperſedneſs of habitations, they did not incorporate gene- 
rally into any Civil government under one head, but did rife by 
degrees in the manner before ſet down; but yet ſo, that in the petty 


pedigree the neareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation; 
which in all probability 1s the meaning of Thucydides, who tells 
us, when the riches of Greece began to increaſe, and their Power 
improved, Tyrannies were erected in moſt Cities, «es» & fox in} 
bien regen m eunal uc cal, for before that time Kingdoms with honors 
limited were hereditary ; for fo the Scholiaſt explains it, Ae fu 
At, Doro T meriguy Pg Aupcavipipcy xe d Avers. This then being the ſtate 
and caſe of moſt Nations in the firſt ages after their plantation, 
there was no likelihood at all of any great improvement in know- 
ledg among them; nay ſo far from it, that for the firſt ages, 
wherein they conflicted with poverty and ovary there was a2 
neceſſary decay among them, of what knowledg had been con- 
vey'd to them: becauſe their neceſſities kept them in continual 
employment; and after they conquered Them, they began to con- 


nor opportunity for any Arts or Sciences to flouriſh, without which 
all certain hiſtories of their own former ſtate muſt vaniſh and dwindle 
into ſome fabulous ſtories. And ſo we find they did in moſt Na- 
tions; which thence are able to give no other account of them- 
ſelves, but that they ſprung out of the earth where they lived; 
from which opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old their golden 


expect of ancient times from ſuch Nations which were ſo defe- 
ctive in preſerving their own Originals? ; 
Now this defectiveneſs of giving teſtimony of ancient times by 
theſe Nations, will further appear by theſe two conſiderations : 
Firſt, What ways there are for communicating knowledg i po- 
„ | erity- 
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ſterity. Secondly, How long it was ere theſe Nations came to be 
Maſters of any way of certain communicating their conceptions 
to their Succeſlors. Three general ways there are whereby know- | 
ledg may be propagated from one to another; by repreſentative 
Symbols, by Speech, and by Letters. The firſt of theſe was moſt 
common in thoſe elder times, for which purpoſe Clemens Alexan- 
drinus produceth the teſtimony of an ancient Grammarian Dzony- 
ſus Thrax in his Expoſition of the ſymbol of the Wheels: ih you7 Clem. 
5 le AlEsD˙s 10709, ae 2 Aſs! gvypoonsws £1.06 g medhecs: #7 hat ſome perſc ons made A N - 
_ rc reſentation of their actions to others, not only by ſpeech, but by # 
+ {ymbols too. Which any one who is any ways converſant in the 
Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been the chief 
way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to another: as is 
evident in the Hieroglyphics of the Agyptians, and the cuſtom 
of Symbols from thence derived among the Grecian Philoſophers, 
eſpecially the Pythagoreans. It was the ſolemn cuſtom of the 
« Aeyptians to wrap up all the little knowledg they had, under 
inch myſtical repreſentations, which were unavoidably clog'd 
with two inconveniences very unſuitable to the propagation of 
knowledg, which were Obſcurity and Ambiguity. For it not only 
coſt them a great deal of time to gather up ſuch Symbolical things 
which might repreſent their conceptions; but when they had pitch- 
cd upon them, they were liable to a great variety of Interpreta- 
tions, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, preſerved by 
the induſtry of ſome ancient Writers. As in their . or golden 
Images of their Gods, they had ingraved two Dogs, an Hawk and 
an Ibis. By the Dogs ſome underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others 
the two Tropics; by the Hawk ſome underſtood the Sun, others 
the Æquinoctial; by the Ibis, ſome the Moon, others the Zodiac, 
as is evident in Clemens, who reports it. This way then is a moſt 
unfit way to convey any ancient tradition; by being both obſcure, 
ambiguous, and unable to expreſs ſo much as to give any certain 
light to future ages of the paſſages of the precedent. 
The other ways of conveying knowledg, are either by Speech, XX. 
or by Letters. The firſt muſt be by ſome vocal Cabala, delivered 
down from father to ſon: but Words being of ſo periſhing a na- 
ture, and man's Memory ſo weak and frail in retaining them, it is 
neceſſary for a certain communication of knowledg, that ſome way 
ſhould be found out more laſting than Words, more firm than Me- 
mory, more faithful than Tradition: which could not otherwiſe be 
imagined, than that the Author of his own conceptions ſhould 
himſelf leave them to the view of all poſterity z in order to which, 
{ome way muſt be contrived whereby mens Voices might be ſeen, 
and mens Fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all kind of ſounds, 
with the ſeveral draughts of a pen, and to confine them within 
the compaſs of twenty-four letters, is deſervedly called by Galileo, 
admirandarum omnium inventionum humanarum ſignaculum, the choi- 
cet of all humane inventions. And had we no other evidence of 
the great obſcurity of ancient hiſtory, the great difference as to 
the firſt inventor of letters, would be a ſufficient demonſtration of 
it. For almoſt every Nation hath had a ſeveral Author of them: 
The Fews derive them from Adam or Moſes; the «Ag yptians at- 
tribute their invention to T hoyt 1 Mercury; the Grecians to Cad- 
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mus, the Phenicians to Taautus, the Latins to Saturn, ethers to 
the Mthiopians: and leſt the e ſhould be without their 
0 


enemies, ſome think they were found out 4 gruum volatu, from 
the manner of the flying of Cranes. Thus it hath happened with 


moſt Nations; what was firſt among themſelves, they thought to 


XX. 
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be the firſt in the world. | 5 
But by whomſoever they were firſt invented, we are certain they 

were but lately in uſe in that Nation, which hath moſt vainly ar- 

rogated the moſt to it ſelf in point of Antiquity, and yet had the 


leaſt reaſon, I mean, the Grecians. Thence the AÆgyptian Prieſt 


Patenit truly told Solon, the Greeks were always children, becauſe 
they had nothing of the antiquities of former ages. If we may 
believe Joſephus, they had no Writings earlier than Homer; but 
herein he is conceived to have ſerved his cauſe too much, becauſe 
of the Inſcription of Amphzitryo at T hebes in the Temple of Apollo 
Iſinenius in the Tonic letters, and two others of the ſame age to be 
ſeen in Herodotus ; and becauſe of the Writings of Lycus, Orpheus, 
Muſzus, Oroebantius Troezenius, Thaletas, Meleſander, and others. 
This we are certain of, the Grecians had not the uſe of letters a- 
mong them 'till the time of Cadmus the Phenician's coming in- 
to Greece, whither he came to plant a Colony of Phenicians, 
whence aroſe the ſtory of his purſuit of Europa, as Conon in Pho- 
ius tells us. | ons 
And it is very probable, which learned men have long ſince ob- 
ſerved, that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew S Re- 
dem, and may relate as an appellative either to his Dignity, as Ju- 
nius in his Academia conjectures, or more probably to his Coun- 
try, the Eaſt, which is frequently call'd Kedem in Scripture. Some 
have conjectured further, that his proper name was W Og ; upon 
what reaſon I know not, unleſs from hence, that thence by a du- 
plication of the word came the Greek are, who ſeems to have 
been no other than Cadmus, as will appear by comparing their 
ſtories together. Only. one was the name his Bis oa was pre- 
ſcrved by at Athens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears 
by the Gephyraz, who Herodotus tells us were Phenicians that 
came with Cadmus; and others fanſie the Academia there was ori- 
ginally called Cadmea; and the name Cadmus was preſerved chietly 
among the Bæotians in memory of the Country whence he came: 
it being likely to be impos'd by them upon his firſt landing in the 
Country; as many learned perſons conceive, the name of an He- 
brew was given to Abraham by the Canaanites, upon his paſling 
over the river Euphrates. On this account then it ſtands to rea- 
ſon, that the name which was given him as a ſtranger, ſhould be 
longeſt preſerved in the place where it was firſt impoſed. Or if 
we take EP in the other ſenſe, as it imports Antiquity; ſo there 


is ſtill a higher probability of the affinity of the names of Cadmus 


and Ogyges ; for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name 
for a matter of antiquity, than to call it '2», as the Scholiaſt on 


Heſiod, Heſychius, Suidas, Euſtathins on Dionyſius, and many others 


Laitantius 
in Statii, 
Theb,l. 1. 


obſerve. And which yet advanceth the probability higher, Lucta- 
tus or Lac tantius the Scholiaſt on dtatius, tells us, the other Greeks 
had. his from the Thebanes ; for, faith he, Thebani res antiquas 
Ogygias nominabant. But that which puts it almoſt beyond 5 — 
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_ Greek Chronicle, in the Marmora Arundelliana, makes his coming 


Thebes, which were thence called Ogygiz; and Strabo and Ste- 


phanus further ſay, that the whole Country of Bœotia was called 


Ogygia : now all that mention the Story of Cadmns, attribute to 
him the founding of the Bæotian Thebes, And withall it is ob- 
ſervable, that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greek Proverbs, we 
read Cadmus called Ogyges ; as mu, in) a. Age inc} cu, ien Ka, N. U. 
vie, dd s Fugariexs eb om. Meurſius indeed would have it correct- 
ed, Kad F g As it is read in Suidas; but by the favour of fo 
carned a man, it ſeems more probable that Suidas ſhoud be cor- 
rected by that; he bringing no other evidence of any ſuch perſon 
as Cadmus à Son of Ogyges, but only that reading in Suidas; 
whereas We have diſcovered many probable grounds to make them 
both the ſame. That which I would now infer from hence is, the 


utter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any certain account of 


ancient times, when a thing ſo modern in compariſon as Cadmus his 

coming into Greece, is thought by them a matter of ſo great antiqui- 

ty, that when they would deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcri- 

bed it by the name of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmus. 

Now Cadmus his e into Greece, is generally, by Hiſtorians, 
laced about the time of Joſbua, W 

ne have conjectured, that Cadmus and his company were 


ſome of the Canaanites who fled from Joſhua, as others are ſup- 


poſed to have done into Africa, if Procopius his Pillar hath ſtrength 
enough to bear ſuch a conjecture. But there is too great a confu- 
ſion about the time of Caamus his arrival into Greece, to affirm 
B with any great certainty about it. 


ct thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place it 
yet lower. Voſſius makes Agenor Cadmus's Father contempo- 


rary with the latter end of Moſes, or the beginning of Joſbua; 


and ſo Cadmus his time muſt fall ſomewhat after. Zac. Cappellus 
placeth Cadmus in the third year of Orhonzel. The Author of the 


to Greece to be in the time of Helen the fon of Deucalion; whic 
Cappellus fixeth on the 73. of Moſes, A. M. 2995. But Mr. Selden 
conceives it ſomewhat lower: and ſo it muſt be, if we follow 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who places it in the time of Jynceus King 
of the Argives, which he faith was „rg meg Mutes 1s, in the 


Samuel: But tho' it ſhould be ſo late, it would be no wonder it 
ſhould be reckoned a matter of ſo great antiquity among the Gre- 
r1ans ; for the eldeſt Records they have of any King at Athens, 
begin at the time of Moſes, what. contemporary Cecrops is gene- 
rally thought to be; for at Cecrops his time it is the Marble Chro- 


nicle begins. Now that the Grecians did receive their very Letters 


from the Phænicians by Cadmus, is commonly acknowledged by 
the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as appears by the inge- 


nuous confeſſion of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critias in Athenæus, 


Lenodotus in Laertius, Timon Phliaſius in Sextus Empiricus, and 
many others: fo that it were to no purpoſe to offer to prove that, 
which they who arrogate ſo much to themſelves, do ſo freely ac- 


knowledg. Which yet hath been done to very good purpoſe by 
Je 
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probability, is, that Varro, Feſtus, Pauſaniac, Apollonius, Af 
chylus, and others make Ogyges the Founder of the Bæotian 


ome (I will not ſay how . 


eleventh Generation after Moſes, which will fall about the time of 
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Joſeph Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others from the form of 
the Letters, the order and the name of them. It ſeems probable. 
that at firſt they might uſe the form of the Phenzcan Letters, in 
which Herodotus tells us the three old Inſcriptions were extant; 
and Diodorus tells us, that the braſs pot which Cadmus offered to 
Miner ua Lindia, had an inſcription on it in the Phænician Letters: 
but afterwards the form of the Letters came by degrees to be chan- 
ged, when for their greater . e in writing they left the old 
way of writing towards the left hand, for the natural and expedite 
way of writing towards the right, by which they exchanged the ſites 
of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as it is obſerved by the fore- cited 
Learned Authors. . pot, 

Not that the old Tonic Letters were nearer the Phænician, and 
diſtinct from the modern, as Fof. Scaliger in his learned Diſcourſe 
on the original of the Greek Letters conceives; for the Ionic Let- 
ters were nothing elſe bur the full Alphabet of twenty-four, with 
the additions of Palamedes, and Simonides Ceus ; as FVliny tells us, 
that all the Greeks conſented in the uſe of the Ionic Letters: but 
the old Attic Letters came nearer the Phenician, becauſe the A. 
thenians, long after the Alphabet was increaſed to xxiv, continued 
ſtill in the uſe of the old 16, which were brought in by Cadmus; 
which muſt needs much alter the way of writing: for in the old 
Letters, they writ THE 02 for eds, which made Pliny, with a great 
deal of learning and truth, ſay. that the old Greek Letters were 
the ſame with the Roman. I hence the Greeks called their ancient 
Letters Af x4, as appears by Harpocration and Heſychius; not 
that they were ſo much diſtinct from others, but becauſe they did not 
admit of the addition of the other eight Letters. 

We lee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder than 
Cadmus; and for any conſiderable Learning among them, it was 
not near fo old. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſtory began from the 
time of Cadmus ; but it is by a miſtake of Him for a younger Cad- 
mus, which was Cadmus Mlileſius, whom Pliny makes to be the 
firſt Writer in Proſe; but That he after attributes to Pherecydes Sy- 
ius; and Hiſtory to Cadmus Mileſius: and therefore I think it far 
more probable, that it was ſome writing of this latter Cadmus, which 
was tranſcribed and epitomized by Bion Procòneſius, altho' Clemens 
Alexanarinus ſeems to attribute it to the elder. We ſee how un- 
able then the Grecians were to give an account of elder times, that 
were guilty of ſo much infancy and nonage, as to begin to learn 
their $M almoſt in the noon-tide of the World, and yet long 
after this to the time of the firſt O/ymprad all their relations are 
accounted fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have from 
them of the firſt antiquities of the World, who could not ſpeak 
plain truth, till the World was above three thouſand years old; for 
{o was it when the O/ympiads began. « 
- So true is the obſervation of Fu/tin Martyr, ad 'Enun ag a, Omv. 
du dels inigma; the Greeks had no exact hiſtory of themſelves before 
_tbe Olymprads ; but of that more afterwards.  ___ 4 

This is now the firſt Defe& which doth infringe the credibility of 
theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and early records to 
digeſt their own hiſtory in. 
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„„ e And F 
Of che Phanician and Æmgyptian Hiſtory. 


1. The particular defelt in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. II. Firit the Phœnicians. Of Sanchoniathon, 
his Antiquity and Fidelity. III. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. 
IV. The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated again Bo- 
chartus. V. Abibalus. VI. The vanity of Phoenician Theo- 
| fogy. VII. The imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Of the 
Egyptian Hiſtory. IX. The Antiquity and Authority of Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus. X. Of his. Inſcriptions on Pillars, tran- 
ſcribed by Manetho. XI. His Fabulouſneſs thence diſcovered. 
Terra Seriadica. XII. Of Seth's Pillars in Joſephus, and an 
account whence they were taken. 1 ts 


Aving already ſhewed a general defect in the ancient Hea- tk 
then Hiſtories, as to an account of ancient times; we now - 
come to a cloſer, and more particular conſideration of the Hiſto- Ds A 
ries of thoſe ſeveral Nations which have born the greateſt name i 
in the world for learning and antiquity. There are four Nations — 
chiefly which have pretended the moſt to antiquity in the learned 
World, and whoſe Hiſtorians have been thought to deliver any 
thing contrary to Holy Writ in their account of ancient times, 
whom on that account we are obliged more particularly to conſi- 
der; and thoſe are the Phenicians, Chaldeans, Agyptians, and 
Grecians; we ſhall therefore fee what evidence of credibilit 
there can be in any of theſe, as to the matter of antiquity of their 
Records, or their Hiſtories taken from-rhem. And the credibi- 
lity of an Hiftorian depending much upon the certainty and au- 
thority of the Records he makes uſe of, we ſhall both conſider of 
what value and antiquity 8 Records are, and particular- 
ly look into the age of the ſeveral Hiſtorians. As to the Græcians, 
we have ſeen already an utter impoſſibility of having ancient Re- 
cords among them, becauſe they wanted the means of preſerving 
them, having ſo lately borrowed their Letters from other Na- 
tions. Unleſs as to their account of times they had been as care- 
ful, as the old Romans were, to number their years by the ſeveral 
clavs or nails, which they fixed on the Lemple- doors: which yet 
they were not in any capacity to do; not growing up in an entire 
body, as the Roman Empire did; but lying ſo much ſcattered and 
divided into fo many petty Republics, that they minded very lit- 
tle of concernment to the whole Nation. The other three Na- 
tions have deſervedly a name of far greater antiquity than any the 
Grzecians could ever pretend to; who yet were unmcaſurably guilty 
of an impotent 22 of Antiquity and arrogating to them- 
ſelyes, as growing on their own ground, what was with a great 
deal of pains ws _— gathered bur as the gleanings from the. 


fuller harveſt of thoſe Nations they reſorted to. Which is not 
4 


3 
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only true as to the greateſt part of their learning, but as to the 


account likewiſe they give of ancient times; the chief and moſt 
ancient Hiſtories among them being only a corruption of the Hi- 
ſtory of the elder Nations, eſpecially Phænicia and /£igypt : for 


of theſe two Philo Byblius the tranſlator of the ancient Phæni- 


Philo Bybl. 
apud Eu- 
feb. Prep. 


cian Hiſtorian Sanchoniathon ſaith, they were mbalen, mir Bagouger, 
map Ji x94 el nome} maginaGer «rpms, the moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, 


1 


Evang 1.1. From whom the others derived their Theology ; which he there par- 


c. 8. 5.23. ticularly inſtanceth in. | 


Ed. R. St. 
II. 


We begin therefore with the Phenician Hiſtory, whole moſt 
ancient and famous Hiſtorian is Sanchoniathon, fo much admired 
and made uſe of by the ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt ever Chriſtianity met 
with, the Philoſopher Porphyrius. But therein was ſeen the won- 
derful Providence of Gop, that out of this Eater came forth Meat, 
and out of the Lion, Hony ; that the moſt conſiderable teſtimonies 
by. him produced againſt our Religion, were of the greateſt ſtrength 
to refute his own. For he being of too great Learning to be ſa- 
tisfied with the vain pretenſes of the Græcians, he made it his bu- 


ſineſs to ſearch after the moſt ancient Records, to find out ſome- 


Euſeb. 
Prep. Ev. 
J. 10. C. 8. 


P. 285. 


what in them to confront with the antiquity of the Scriptures; 
but upon his ſearch could find none of greater veneration than 
the Phenician Hiſtory, nor any Author contending for age with _ 
this d anchoniat hon. Jak when he had made the moſt of his Teſti- 

mony, he was fain to yield him younger than Moſes, tho he ſup- 
nn him elder than the Trojan Wars. And yet herein was 
he guilty of a moſt groſs ae, not much exceding the Græcians 
in his skill in Chronology, when he makes Semiramis coexiſtent 
with the Siege of Troy: as is evident in his teſtimony produced at 


large by Euſebius our of his firſt Book againſt the Chriſtians ; nay, 


he goes to prove the truth of Sanchonzathon's Hiſtory by the agree- 
ment of it with that of Moſes concerning the Fews, both as to 
their Names and Places, ine©9%& luder d agg. in x 67; mma; x94 Uh dd 
airs @ eprom: whereby he doth evidently aſſert the greater 
Truth and Antiquity of Moſes his Hiſtory, when he proves the 


truth of Sanchoniathon's from conſonancy with that. 


III. 


Bochart. 
Geogr. SAC, 


Yo ©» 


C. 17. 


Two things more Porphyry inſiſts on to manifeſt his credibility; 
the one I ſuppoſe relates to what he reports concerning the Fews, 
the other concerning the Phænicians themſelyes. For the firſt, that 
he made uſe of the Records of Ferom-baal the Prieſt of the God 
Jeuo, or rather Taos; for the other, that he uſed all the Records of 
che ſeveral Cities, and the ſacred Inſcriptions in the Temples. Who 
that Zerom-vaal was, is much diſcuſſed among Learned men, the 
finding out of which hath been thought to be the moſt certain way 
to determine the age of Sanchoniathon. The learned Bochartus con- 
ccives him to be Gideon, who in Scriptures is called Ferub- Gaal, 
which is of the fame ſenſe in the Phænician language, only after 
their cuſtom changing one & into n, as in Ambubaje, Sambuca, &c. 
But admitting the conjecture of this learned perſon concerning 
Ferub-baat, yet I ſee no neceſſity of making Sanchoniathon and him 
contemporary; for Ino where find any thing mentioned in Porphyry 
implying that, but only that he made uſe of the Records of Ferub- 
baal, which he might very probably do at a conſiderable diſtance 
of time from him; whether by thoſe ee, We mean the Annals 

| : | | Written 
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written by him, or the Records concerning his actions: either of 
which might have given Fanc honiat hon conſiderable light in the hi- 


ſtory either of the Iſraelites or Phenicians. And it is ſo much the 


more probable, becauſe preſently after the death of Gideon, the Iſrae- 
lites worſhipped Baal. berith; by which moſt probably is meant judg 8.3 
the Idol of Berith or Berytus, the place where Sanchoniathon lived; 
which means the Berytians might come eaſily acquainted with 

of the remarkable paſſages of Ferub-baat. © © 3 

But I cannot conceive how Sanc honiat hon could be contempo- . 
rary with Gideon, (which yet if he were, he falls 182 years ſhort _ 
of Moſes, ) eſpecially becauſe the building of Tyre, which that 
Author mentions as an ancient thing (as hath been obſerved by Sca- Scalix. Nor: 
liger) is by our beſt Chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, G. 
and about 65 years before the deſtruction of Troy. I know Bo- 
chartus, to avoid this argument, hath brought ſome evidence of 
ſeveral places called Tyrus in Phenicia, from Scylax his Periplus ; 
but none that there was any more than one Tyrys of any great re- 
pute for antiquity. Now this Tyrus Foſephus makes but 240 years 79. 
elder than Solomon's Temple, and Juſtin but one year elder than 8. 


the deſtruction of _ Neither can any account be given why 


Sidon ſhould be ſo much celebrated by ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, Stratol.c6. 
when Tyre is not ſo much as mentioned by Homer; if the famous 
Tyre were of fo great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot 
be denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 
than this we ſpeak of, Joſbua 19. 29. which ſome think to be that 
which was can Paletyrus, which Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs 
diſtant from the great Tyre ; but Pliny includes Palætyrus within Nut. I. j. 
the circumference of Tyre, and ſo makes the whole circuit of the. 
City to be 19 miles. It is not to me ſo certain to what place the 

name of Palætyrus refers, whether to any Tyrus before the firſt 
building of the great Tyre, or to the ruins of the great Tyre after | 
its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar, compared with the new Tyre, 

which was built more inward to the Sea, and was after beſieged 

by Alexander the Great. It may ſeem probable that Palætyrus may 

relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, in that it was after included 

in its circuit, and chiefly becauſe of the prediction in Ezekiel 26.4. 

Thou ſhalt be built no more; for the Tyre erected after, was built not 

on the Continent, but almoſt in the Sea. If fo, then Palætyrus or 

che old famous Tyrus might ſtand upon a rock upon the brink of 

the Continent: and fo the great argument of Bochartus is eaſily an- 
ſwered which is, that after it is mentioned in Sanchoniathon's Hi- 


ſtory, that Hypſouranius dwelt in Tyre, upon the falli 


2 | falling out between 
him and his brother Uſous, Uſous firſt adventured di. dbu ton, 


70 goto Sea, which, faith he, evidently manifeſts that the Tyre men- 
toned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous Inſular Tyrus, but ſome 
other Tyre. This argument, I ſay, is now caſily anſwered, if the 
famous Tyre before its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar did ſtand 
upon the Continent; for then it might be the old famous Tyre ſtill, | 


notwithſtanding what Sanchoniathon 4 505 of the firſt venturing . 


ro Sea after Tyre was built. So then I conceive theſe ſeveral ages 


agreeable to the ſame Tyre; the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong 

rock on the ſea-fide without many inhabitants; ſo I ſuppoſe it was 

when mentioned by Jeſbua, as the bound of the tribe of Aſber. The 
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phyry tells us; but yet we find his antiquity. is not ſo 550 as to 


voſſ de Hiſt. 
Grec. J. „ 
*. I. 


VI. 


remains on the continent ſide N 46. Thus far then we haye 


> F VE: 3 Jo 
if that Abibalus, to whom an- 


Dynaſties produced Le out of the Phænician Annals, this 


Abibalus is the firſt w 


L. es confeſſeth; al- 
tho we may freely acknowledg him to be far elder than any of 

| | 2 ere which is all Vaſſius contends for, and Laß. 
ciently proves: but we are far from yielding him contemporary 
with Semiramis, as Porphyry would have him, and yet makes him 
junior to Moſes, and to live about the time of the Trojan war, 
which is to reconcile the diſtance of near 8oo years: ſuch miſerable 
confuſion was there in the beſt learned Heathens in their compu- 


tation of ancient times. 15 b 
Having thus cleared the Antiquity of Sanchoniathon and the 


| Phenician och we are next to conſider the Fidelity of it. This 


Sanc honiat hon is 


is highly commended for, both by Porphyry, and 
his Tranſlator into Greek Philo Byblius, who lived in Adrian's 
time; and Theodoret thinks his name in the Phænician language 


ſignifies 92-2. which Bochartus endeavours to fetch from thence, 
and conceives the name to be given him when he. ſet himſelf. to 


write his Hiſtory ; and he wiſheth, and ſo do we, that he had been 
then vir ſui nominis, and made it appear by his writing that he had 
been a Lover of truth. Philo faith he was «warm agiy , mouregymen, 
a very learned and inquiſitiue man; but either he was not ſo diligent; 


toenquireafter, or not ſo happy to light on any certain Recordss 


theRecords of Cities which he pretends to take his Jean. from, 
| his Hiſtory, 


or if he did, he was not over-much a Lover of truth, in delivering 


them to the world. How faithful he was in tranſcribing} his Hi- 


wry from his Records, we cannot be ſufficient ie unleſs: 
we had thoſe books of Tagutus, and the ſacred Inſcriptions: a 


to compare them together. But by what remains © 


which is only the firſt Book concerning the Phenician Theology: 


> 


extant in Euſebius, we have little reaſon to believe his Hiſtory of 


the World and eldeſt times, without further proof than he gives 


of it, there being ſo much obſcurity and confulion, in it, hen he 
makes a Chaos to be the firſt beginning of all things, and the Code 
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Gods, whereof one was called A and the other 47% and this 


latter was worſhipped with as much veneration as any of their : 


Let from theſe things, as fooliſh and ridiculous as they are, it 


is very probable the Cnoſties and the ſeveral fubdiviſions of them 
might take the riſe of their ſeveral ones and Go: for here 
we find aw and nem made two of the number of the Gods; 
but the reſt of the names they, according to their ſeveral ſets, 
took a liberty of altering according to their ſeveral faricies, This 


is far more-probable to me, than that either Heſd s quoi ſhould 


be the ground of them; or the opinion of a late German Divine, 
who conceives that Philo Byblius did in imitation of the Gnoftics, 
form this holy ſtory of the Phænician Theology.” For altho* 1 
am far from believing” what Kircher ſomewhere tells us, that he 
had once got a ſight of Sanchoniuthon's Original Hiſtory (it _ 
Jet 


not the firſt thing that learned man hath feen deceived in,) 


ſce no ground of ſo much peeviſhneſs, as becauſe this Hiſtory pre- 
tends ſo much antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn 
it as a figment of the Tranſlator of it. For had it been fo, the 


Antagoniſts of Porphyry, Methodius, Apollinaris, but eſpecially 
Euſebius, ſo well verſed in antiquities, would have found out ſo 


great a cheat. Altho*-I muſt confeſs they were oft-times deceived 
with Piæ Fraudes; but then it was when they made for the Chriſtians, 


and not againſt them, as this did: Bur beſides a fabulous confu- 
ſion of things together, we have ſome things delivered concerning 
their Gods, which are both contrary to all natural notions of a 
Deity, and thoſe very common principles of Humanity, which all 
acknowledg. As when Ke-@ or Saturn, ſuſpecting his ſon Sadi- 


dus, deſtroyed him with his own hands, and warred againſt his 


father Uranus, and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, and buried his 
brother Atlas alive in the earth; which being taken, as Philo By. 


_ blius contends they ought to be, in the literal ſenſe, are ſuch in- 


congruities to all notions of a divine nature, that it is the greateſt 
wonder there ſhould' be any that ſhould believe there was any 
Gop, and believe theſe were Gods together. 2 
But altho' there be ſo many groſs fables and inconſiſtencies in 
this Phenician Theology, that are ſo far from meriting belief in 


themſelves, that it were a ſufficient forfeiture of reaſon to ſay they 


were eh yer when we have a greater light in our hands of 


divine revelation, we may in this dungeon find out many excellent 


remainders of the ancient tradition, tho miſerably 8 48, 
concerning the Creation, the Original of Idolatry, the Invention 
of Arts, the Foundation of Cities, the Story of Abraham, of 
which in their due place. That which of all ſeems the cleareſt in 
this Theology, is the open owning the original of ne to have 
been from the conſecration of 3 after their 


death, who had found out ſome uſeflil things för the world while 


they were living: which the ſubtiler Greeks would not admit of, 


viz. that the perſons they worſhip'd were once Men; which made 


— 1 * 


them turn all into Allegories and Myſtical fenſes to blind that Ido- 


C3 latry 


Vulcan, and again the fame 0s the num born of eart h; to be ſe. e 
veral generations after a, and nnn who were the firſt mortal 
men; and yet from the two brethren Typmn and Abe came two 
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makes Philo Byblius fo very angry with the 


ede u e degle d That with a great deal of force and ſtraining they 
turned all the ftories of the Gods into Allegories and Phyſical diſ- 
courſes. Which is all the ingenuity that I know is to be found in 
this Phenician Theology, thar therein we find a free ackowledg- 
ment of the N of the Heathen Idolatry: and therefore 
Sanc honiat hon was as far from advancing Porphyry's Religion, as 
he was in the leaſt from overthrowing the credibility of Chri- 
I The next we come to then, are the e ee 3 4 x up ſo 
unreaſonably given to fables, chat the wiſeſt action _ did, was 
to conceal their Religion; and the beſt offices their Gods had, was 


to hold their fingers in their mouths, to command ſilence to all 
that came to worſhip them. But we_deſign not here any ſet diſ- 


courſe concerning the vanity of the c#gypiian Theology, which 
yet was ſo monſtrouſly ridiculous, that even thoſe who were over- 
run with the height of Idolatry themſelves, did make it the object 
of their ſcorn and laughter. And certainly had we no other de- 
monſtration of the greatneſs of Man's apoſtaſy and degeneracy 


the /Zgyptian Theology would be an irrefragable evidence of it: 


for who could but imagine a ſtrange lownets of ſpirit in thoſe, who 
could fall down and worſhip the baſeſt and moſt contemptible of 
creatures? Their Temples were the beſt Hieroglyphics of them- 
ſelves, fair and goodly ſtructures without, but within ſome de- 


formed creatures enſhrined for veneration. But tho' the A- 


ptians had loſt their credit ſo much as to matter of Religion; yet 
it may be ſuppoſed, that they who were ſo famed for wiſdom and 
antiquity, ſhould be able to give a full and exact account of them- 
ſelves thro? the ages of the world. And this they are fo far from 


being defective in, that if you will believe them, they will give you 


an account of themſelves many thouſands of years before ever the 
world was made, but the peculiar vanity of their Chronology will 


be handled afterwards: That we now enquire into, is, what cer- 


tain Records they had of their own antiquity, which might call 


for aſſent from any unprejudiced mind; whether there be any thing 
really anſwering that loud and unparalell'd cry of antiquity among 
the c,,Zgyprians, whereby they will make all other Nations in com- 
pariſon of them, to be but of yeſterday, and to know nothing, 


We queſtion not new their pretence to wiſdom and learning, but 


are the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſatisfaction 
concerning ancient times, where learning is ſuppoſed to have flou- 
riſhed ſo much, even when Greece it ſelf was accounted barbarous. 


Ihe great baſis of all the (Ayptian Hiſtory depends on the 


credit of their ancient Hermes, whom out of their veneration they 


called Triſinegiſtus; for to him they aſcribe the firſt invention of 


their Learning, and all excellent Arts; from him they derive their 
hiſtory z their famous hiſtorian Manet ho profeſſing to tranſcribe his 


Dynaſties from the pillars of Hermes. We ſhall therefore firſt * 


ſee of what credit and antiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what 
account particularly thoſe E were which uphold all the fabric 
of Manetho his Dynaſties. For Hermes himſelf the ſtory concerning 
im 
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eoteric Cræcians, as he 
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him is ſo various and uncertain, that ſome have from thence que- 
ſtioned whether ever there were ſuch a perſon or no, becauſe of 
the ſtrangely different account that is given of him. Cotta in Tully, Cicero de 
in order to the eſtabliſhing his Academical doctrine of withholding _ 
Aſſent, mentions no fewer than five Mercuries, of which, two he 
makes ec /Fgyptian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, 
whom the Agyptians call Thoyth, and was the Author both of 
their Laws and Letters. The c /Zgyptians, as appears by Diodo- 
rus, make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oſiris, and to have inſtructed 
Jie; and when Oſiris went upon any warlike expedition, he com- 
mitted the management of affairs to him for his great wiſdom. 
The Phemcians preſerve his memory among them too: for Philo 
Byblius faith, That Sanchoniathon deſeribed his Theology from the 
books of Taautus, whom the © Egyptians call Thoyth, who was 
the firſt inventor of Letters, and was a Counſellor to Saturn, 
whoſe advice he much relied on. What now muſt we pitch upon 
in ſo great uncertainties? How come the Phenician and 9. * 2 1 
ptian Theology to come both from the ſame perſon, which are | 1 
conceived ſo much to differ from each other? If we make the | 
| ſtories of Oſiris and Jſis to be fabulous, and merely allegorical, as 
Plutarch doth, then Mercury himſelf muſt become an Allegory, 
and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hieroglyphic. If we admit the 
e Egyptian narrations to be real, and ſeek to reduce them to truth, 
and thereby make Oſiris to be Mitſraim the ſon of Cham, who firſt 
ruled in e,/Zgypr, all that we can then affirm of Hermes is, That — 1 
he might be ſome uſeful perſon, wha had a great influence both —_ . 
upon the King and State, and did firſt ſettle che Nation in a po- 
| liric way of government, whoſe memory on that account the c- 
2yptians might preſerve wich the greateſt veneration; and when 
they were once fallen into that idolatry of conſecrating the memo- 
ries of the firſt contributors to the good of mankind, they thought 
they had the greateſt reaſon to adore his memory, and fo by de- 
greecs attributed the invention of all uſeful things to him. For =. 
it is apparent they did, when Zamblichus tells us, The e_,/Zgyprians Familic. 
attributed all their books to Mercury, as the Father of them: be- as 
cauſe he was reputed the father of wit and learning, they made 
all the oft-ſprings of their brains to bear their father's name. And 
this hath been the great reaſon the world hath been fo long time 
impoſed upon with varieties of books going under the name of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus. For he was not the firſt of his kind, who 
in the early days of the Chriſtian world obtruded upon the world 
that Cento or confuſed mixture of the Chriſtzan, Platonic, and e. 
_ £yptian doctrines, which is extant ſtill under the name of Hermes 
riſinegiſtus; whoſe vanity and falſhood hath been ſufficiently de- 
tected by learned men. There were long before his time extant 
ſeveral Mercurial books, as they were called, which none of the : 
wiſer Heathens did ever look on as any other than fables and im- 
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2 E as appears by Porphyry's letter to Anebo the Aigyprian 
= Shs and Jamblichus his anſwer to it in his book of the Agyprian 
a Ayſteries. | 1 e 3 


Me have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the great fame x. 
of Hermes, of oy certain records of ancient times, unleſs chey 
be contained in thoſe ſacred Inſcriptions from whence Manet ho 
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took his hiſtory. It muſt be acknowledged that the moſt ancient 
way of preſerving any monuments of 2 in thoſe elder times, 
was by theſe Inſcriptions on Pillars, eſpecially among the «_/Zgy- 
ptians, as is evident from the ſeveral teſtimonies of Galen, Procke, 

Famblichus, and the Author of the book called Sapientia ſecundum 
Gal. L. 1. c. C /Egyptios, adjoyned to Ari/totle ; who all concur in this, that 
e whatever laudable invention they had among them it was inſcribed 

Li. p Fr on ſome Pillars, and thoſe preſerved in their Temples, which were 
Zante inſtead of Libraries to them. Manetho therefore to make his ſtory 
1. the more probable, pretends to take all his relations from cheſs 


Sap. Sc. ſacred In my > a z and as Euſebius tells us, tranſlated the whole 


Omer o egyptian Hiſtory into Greek, beginning from their Gods, and 
continuing his Hiſtory down near the time of Darius Codomannus, 
whom Alexander conquered: for in Euſebius his Chronica mention 

is made of Manetho his Hiſtory, ending the xyith year of Artaxer- 

Veſius de es Ochus, which, faith Yoſſius, was in the ſecond year o he 

12 8 107th Olympiad. This Manet ho Sebennyta was High Prieſt of He- 
liopolis in the time of Prolemæus Philadelphus, at whoſe requeſt 

he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three Tomes, the firſt 
containing the 11 Dynaſties of the Gods and Heroes; the ſe- 
cond, 8 Dynaſties; the third 12; all containing, according to 
his fabulous computation, the ſum of 53535 years. Theſe Dy- 
naſties are e Hows being ſirſt epitomized by Julius Africa- 
nus, from him tranſcribed by Euſebius in his Chronica, from Eu- 
ſebius by Georgius Syncellus, out of whom they are produced by 
Foſ. Scaliger, and may be ſeen both in his Euſebius, and his Ca- 
TR DR / ᷣĩ Ie EN ng and 
XI. Now Manetho, as appears by Euſebius, voucheth this as ther 
main teſtimony of his credibility, that he took his Hiſtory, & = 
& rh Eneaadij Yi Reindl AG), eget NI © lięgag h,, Self v por ao 
Deb Gd drr *Eppord, x54 ippievberriiy 7 T Kellaxaurpgy On © i2egs AG eis Thy EN. 
alu on Scl iegyArPugts E. Nniledeoir e Bibhess ard Gd Azadoliugr®- Gd drurteg 
*Epugd, alles Is h Te), os Gis advhy my ii AHL., from ſome pillars in the 
Land of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in the Sacred Dialect 
by the firſt Mercury Thoyth, and after the floud were tranſlated out 
of the ſacred dialect into the Greek tongue in Hieroglyphic Chara- 
ters, and are laid up in books among the Reveſtries of the AÆgy- 
ptian Temples, by Agathodzmon, the ſecond Mercury, the Father 
of Tat. Certainly this fabulous Author could not in fewer words 
ave more manifeſted his own 1mpoſtures, nor blaſted his own 
credit more than he hath done in theſe; which it is a wonder fo 
many learned Men have taken ſo little notice of, which have found 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak of Manetho and his Dynaſties. This 1 
ſhall make appear by ſome great Improbabilities, and other plain 
Impoſſibilities which are couched in them. The improbabilities 
' fi.) are, firſt, ſuch Pillars, being in ſuch a place as Seriad, and that 
place no more ſpoken of either by himſelf or by any other A- 
12 nor any uſe made of theſe Inſcriptions by any other but 
ſelf. As to this terra Seriadica where it ſhould be, the very 
learned and inquiſitive Foſeph cy. plainly gives out, and in- 
genuouſly profeſſeth his 1 or in his Notes on the Frag- 
ments of Manetho in Euſebius, when he comes to that & Die- 
*g. he only faith, Que nobis ignota querant ſtudioſi. But Laac 
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Foſſius, in his late Diſcourſes De ætate mundi, cries Emma, and con- Kalt. N 
fidently perſuades himſelf that it is the fame with, Seirab, men- was » 
tioned Judges 3.16. Indeed were there nothing elſe to be conſider- J. V, de 
ed but affinity of names, it might well be the ſame : but that - og, 4 mund. 
which we render the fone-quarries, ſhould ſignify the Pillars kf 

Mercury, is ſome what hard to conceive. The Seventy render it, 
as himſelf obſerves, & nur. by which they underitand graven 
Images: So the word 1s uſed 2 Chron. 33. 19. Deut. 7. 5. Lai. 10. 

19. The vulgar Latin renders it, ad locum Idolorum; which were 

the certain interpretation, if Chytreus his conjecture were true, 
that Eglon had lately ſet up Idols there; but if it be meant of Pil- 
lars, I cannot but 8 of Junius his interpretation, which I 
conceive bids faireſt to be the genuine ſenſe of the place, vig. 
that theſe Stones here were the Twelve ſtones pitched, by Jo- Joh. 4 19, 
ſug in Gilgal after the Iſraelites paſſed over Fordan; and theſe 22" 
Stones are ſaid to be by Gilgal, Judges 3. 19. So that notwith- 
ſtanding this handſome conjecture, we are as far to ſeek for the 
Pillars of Mercury as ever we were, and may be ſo to the world's 
end. Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe Pillars during the Floud, which (2 
muſt be ſuppoſed certainly to have ſome ſingular virtue in them to 
reſiſt ſuch a torrent of Waters, which overthrew the ſtrongeſt built 
Houſes, and moſt compacted Cities. The plain Impoſſibilities are, 
firſt, that Manetho ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the be- (9 
ginning of the Hiſtory of ©,Zgypr, to almoſt the time of Alex- 
ander, out of facred Inſcriptions of Theyth, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the very firſt Dynaſty according to his own computa- 
tion. Sure this Thoyth, was an excellent Prophet, to write an Hi- 
ſtory for above 50000 years to come, as Manetho reckons it. Se- (n. 

_ condly, it is as well ftill, that this Hiſtory after the Floud ſhould be 

tranſlated into Hieroglyphic Characters. What kindyof Tranſlation 

is that? we had thought Hieroglyphics had been repreſentations of 
Things, and not of Sounds and Letters, or Words: How could this 
Hiſtory have at firſt been written in any tongue, when it was in 

Hieroglyphics? Do Hieroglyphics ſpeak in ſeveral languages, 
and are they capable of. changing their tongues? But 7hirdly, it (4) 
is as good ſtill, CD the {eco Mien or Agathodæmon did tranſ- 
late this Hiſtory ſo ſoon after the Floud into Greek: Was the Cre 
tongue ſo much in requeſt ſo ſoon after the Floyd, that the c. 
£yptian Hiſtory for the ſake of the Greeks muſt be tranſlated 
into their language? Nay, is it not evident from Herodotus and umd. L x; 


Diodorus, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo much as any 225 4 bs 


commerce with the e,Zgyprians, till the time of P/ammetichus, 
which fell out in the 26 Dynaſty of Manetho, and about a Cen- 
tury after the beginning of the Ol/xmpiads. We ſee then how cre- 
dible an Author Manet ho is, and what truth there is like to be in 
the account of ancient times given by the c/Egypiign Hiſtorians, 
when the chief of them ſo lamentably and ominouſly tumbles in 
his very entrance into it. Fo 
And yet as fabulous as this acount is, which Manetho gives of 
his taking his hiſtory from theſe Pillars before the Floud, Icannot 
but think that Foſephus, an Author otherwiſe of ee credit, took 
his famous ſtory of Seth's pillars, concerning Aſtronomical obſer- 
vations before the floud, from _- ſtory of Manetho; and 3 
ore 
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OOK I. Cap. II. 


ORIGTNES SACRA. - 


VettiusVal. 
apud Scal. 
vor. Gr. p. 


438. 


fore I cannot but look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the 


other, altho' I know how fond the world hath been upon that moſt 
ancient monument, as is pretended, of learning in the world. Du 


Bartas hath writ a whole Poem on theſe Pillars, and the truth is, 
they are fittef ſubjects for Poets than any elſe, as will appear on 
theſe conſiderations. Firſt, how ftrangely improbable is it, that 
the poſterity of Seth, who, as is pretended, did foreknow a de- 
ſtruction of the world to be by a Floud, ſhould buſy themſelves to 


write Aſtronomical obſervations on Pillars, for the benefit of thoſe 


who ſhould live after it? Could they think their pillars ſhould 
have ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger ſtructures, from the 


violence of the rough and furious waters? If they believed the 


Floud abſolutely univerſal, for whom did they intend their obſer- 
vations? if not, to what end did they make them, when the per- 
ſons ſurviving might communicate their inventions to them? Bur, 
Secondly, if either one or both theſe pillars remained, whence 
comes it to paſs that neither the Chaldzans, nor any of the eldeſt 


pretenders to Aſtronomy, ſhould neither mention them, nor make 


any uſe of them? Nay, Th:rdly, whence came the ſtudy of Aſtrono- 
my to be ſo lamentably defective in thoſe ancient times, if they 


had ſuch certain obſervations of the heavenly bodies gathered by 


ſo much experience of the perſons who lived before the Floud ? 
Fourthly, How comes Joſephus himſelf to neglect this remarkable 
teſtimony of the Scripture-hiſtory in his books againſt Appion, if 
he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on? Fzfzhly, How 
comes Foſephus fo careleſly not to ſet down the place in Hria where 


theſe pillars ſtood, that inquiſitive perſons might have ſatisfy'd 


themſelves with the Sight of the pillar atleaſt, and what kind of cha- 
racters thoſe obſcrvations were preſerved in? But now, if we com- 
pare this of Joſephus with Mane#Fo his ſtory, we ſhall find them 
ſo exactly reſemble each other, that we may judge all thoſe pillars 
to have been taken out of the ſame, quarry. Two things make it 
yet more probable: Firſte, The name of rhe place wherein they 
ſtood, hic h Euſtathius in Hexaemeron takes out of Foſephus, and 


calls xa the very fame place with that in Manetho. The other 


is the common uſe of the name of Seth among the c_/Zgyprians, 


as not only appears by Plurarch de Iſide & Oſiride, but by this very 


lace of Manetho; where it follows, d #{6a» va, a book of his 

aring the Title, which Vettius Valens Antiochenus tells us is not 
called 235, but 2. Now therefore Foſephus, whe frequent! 
uſeth the teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently of this 
Manetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation of Manetho 
as near the truth as he could; therefore inſtead of Thoyth he puts 
Seth, and inſtead of the fabulous hiſtory of «© /Zgypr, the inven- 
tions of the Patriarchs, and Syria inſtead of Seriadica, a Coun- 


try too large to hnd theſe pillars in. 
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in any certain Records. 


may be ſeen in Diodorus, and o 


ORIGINES SACRA. 


* H A P. III. 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


I. The contef} of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways 
of deciding it. II. Of the Chaldæan A rology, and the foun- 
dation of Judicial Aſcrology. III. Of the Zabii, their Foun- 
der, who they were 3 no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of 

' Berofus and his Hiſtory. V. An account of the fabulous Py- 
naſties of Beroſus and Manetho; VI. From the Tranſlation 
of the Scripture-hiſtory into Greek in the time of Ptolemee. 
VII. Of that Tranſlation and the time of it. VIII. Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Scaliger's arguments anſwered. IX. Mane- 
tho writ after the Septuagint, proved again} Kircher; his 
arguments anſwered. Of Rabbmical and Arabic Authors, and 
their little credit in matter of Hiſtory. X. The time of Be- 
roſus enquired into; his Writing contemporary with Phi- 

ladelphus. 8 


HE next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chaldæans, a 1 
Nation of great and undoubted Antiquity, being in proba- 
bility the firſt formed into a National Goverment after the Floud, 
and therefore the more capable of having theſe Arts and Sciences 
flouriſh among them, which might preſerve the memory of eldeſt 
times to the view of poſterity. And yet even among theſe who 


enjoyed all the advantages of eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Eu- 


pire, we find no undoubted or credible Records preſerved, but 

the fame vanity as among the c.,Zgyprians, in arrogating Antiquity 

to themſelves beyond all proportion of reaſon or ſatisfaction from 

their own Hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of time with: Which 
makes it moſt probable, what Diodorus obſerves of them, That in Dioder. 
things pertaining to their Arts, they made uſe of Lunar years of de, 
30 days; ſo they had need, when Tully tells us that they boaſted 


, Cicero de 


of obſervations of the Stars for 470000 years. It had been im- Divina. l i. 


poſſible for them to have been ſo extravagant in their accounts of 
themſelves, had they but preſerved the Hiſtory of their Nation 
or want of which, the Tradition of the 
eldeſt times varying in the ſeveral families after their diſperſion, 
and being gradually corrupted by the policy of their Leaders, and 
thoſe corruptions readily embraced by the predominancy of ſelf- 
love in the ſeveral Nations, thence aroſe thoſe vain and cager con- 
teſts between the Chaldeans, Scythians, c Aigypiians, and A. 
Hiopians, concerning the ant Putz of their ſeveral Nations: which 
thers: by which it moſt evidently 

appears that they had no certain hiſtory of their own Nations: 
for none of them inſiſt upon 4 Records, but only upon ſeveral 
8 2 pro- 
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II. 


Diodor La. 
HBibliotb. 


trab. l. 1. 


probabilities from the nature of their Country, and the Climates 


they lived under. Neither need P/ammetichus have been put to that 


ridiculous way of deciding the controverſy by his two Infants bred 
up without any converſe with Men, concluding the language they 
ſpake would manifeſt the great antiquity of the Nation it belonged 
to: Whereas it is more than probable they had ſpoken none at 
all, had they not learned the inarticulate voice of the Goats they 
had more converſe with than Men. The e uſe of ſuch ways 
to decide this controverſy doth not only argue the great weakneſs 


of thoſe times as to natural knowledg; but the abſolute defect and 


inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain account of the 
ſtate of ancient times. | LOS 3B 51 
Of which the Cha/dzans had advantages above all other Hea- 
then Nations, not only living in a ſetled Country, but in or near 
that very place where the grand Anceſtors of the world had their 
chief abode and reſidence. Whereby we fee how unfaithful a thin 
Tradition is, and how ſoon it is corrupted or fails, where it ws. 
no ſure records to bottom its ſelf upon. But indeed it is the leſs 


wonder that there ſhould be a confuſion of Hiſtories, where there 


had been before of Tongues; and that ſuch whoſe deſign and me- 


mory Gop had blaſted before, ſhould afterwards forget their own 


original. But as if the Chaldgans had retained ſomething ſtill of 
their old afpiring mind to reach up to Heaven, the only thing 
they were eminent for, and which they were careful in preſerving 
of, was ſome Aſtronomical obſervations, which 75 tells us they 


Had a great conventency for, by reaſon of the plain and even futuation of 


their Country; whereby they might have a larger proſpect of the 
heavenly bodies, than thoſe who lived in mountainous Countries 
could have. And yet even for this (which they were ſo famous 
for, that the name Chaldzans paſſed for Aſtrologers in the Roman 
Empire) we have no great Ran to admire their excellency in it, 
conſidering how ſoon their skill in Aſtronomy dwindled into that 


which by a great Catachreſis is called ꝓudicial Aſtrology. The ori- 


ginal of which is moſt evident among Them, as all other Heathen 
Navin, to have been from the Divinity which they attributed to 
the Stars; in which yet they were far more rational than thoſe 
who now adnure that Art: For, granting their Hypotheſis, thar the 
Stars were Gods, it was but reaſonable they mould determine con- 
tingent effects; but it is far from being ſo with Them who take 
away che foundation of all thoſe celeſtial Houſes, and yet attribute 
the fame eſfects to them, which they did, who believed a Divinity 
in them. The Chaldæans, as Diodorus relates, {et 3o Stars under 


” 


the Planets; theſe they called Baz; ov; others they had as Prin- 


ces over theſe, which they called =» ki,, the former were as 
the privy Counſellors, and theſe the Princes over them, by whom in 


their courſes they ſuppoſed rhe courſe of the Year to be regulated. 


Sce then what a near affinity there was between Aſtrology and 


Pole. te. Divinity of the Stars, which makes Prolemee call them Atheiſts 


who condemned Aſtrology, becauſe thereby they deſtroyed the 
the main of their Religion, which was the worſhiping the Stars 


StraboGeo- for Gods. But it ſeems by Htrabo, that one of the Sects of the 
graph. l. 16. 


Chaldæans did fo hold to Aſtronomy ſtill, that they wholly re- 
5 A Bog jected 
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jected Generhlialogy: which cauſed a great diviſion among the Or- 
chozni and Borſippeni, two Sects among them, ſo called from the 
places of their habitations. n OOO: 
And if we reckon the Zabii among the Chaldæans, as Maimo- II. 
nides ſeems to do, we have a further evidence of the Planetary 
Deities ſo much in requeſt among the Chaldzans ; for the deſeri- Maimon. 
ption he gives of them 1s to this purpoſe, That they had no other More Nevo 
Gods but the Stars to whom they made Statues and Images, to the RG 
Sun Golden, to the Moon Silver, and ſo to the reſt of the Planets of 
the Metals dedicated to them. Thoſe Images derived an influence 
from the Stars to which they were erected, which had thence a fa- 
culty of foretelling future things; which is an exact deſcription of V. Scalger 
the v or Taliſinans ſo much in requeſt among the Heathens; . ce. 
ſuch as the Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed by learned men to have = yy 
been. Theſe Taliſinans are by the Fews called David's bucklers, Selden de 
and are much of the ſame nature with the ancient Teraphim, both I 9 
being accurately made according to the poſitions of the Heavens; S de 
only the one were to foretel future. things, the other for the dri- 4. 2 
ving away ſome calamity. Concerning theſe Zabii, Maimonides tells 1 8 
us, That the underſtanding their Rites would give a great deal of light 
to ſeveral paſſages of Scripture which now he in obſcurity : but little 
is ſuppoſed to be yet further known of them than what Scaliger 
hath ſaid, That they were the more Eaſtern Chaldzans ; which he 
fetcheth from the ſignification of the word. Several of their Books 
are extant, faith Scaliger, among the Arabians, but none of them 
are yet diſcovered to the European world. Salmaſius thinks, theſe 
Zabii were the Chaldeans inhabiting Meſopotamia, to which is 
very conſonant what Maimonides faith, that Abraham had his Selden de 
education among them. Said Batricides, cited by Mr. Selden, at- ay ge 
tributes the original of their Religion to the time of Nahor, and to 5 18 
Zaradchath the Perſian as the Author of it; who is conceived to be 
the ſame with Zoroaſter, who in all probability is the fame with 
the Zertooſt of the Perſees, a Sect of the ancient Perſians living 
now among the Banyans in the Indies. Theſe give a more full and 
exact account concerning the a vr birth, education, and en- 
thuſiaſms or revelations of their Zertooſt, than any we meet with 
in any Grech Hiſtorians; three books they tell us of which Zer- 
ſbooſt received by Revelation, or rather one book, conſiſting of 
three ſeveral tracts, whereof the firſt was concerning Judicial Aſtro- 
logy, which they call e the ſecond concerning Phyjfic, 
or the knowledg of Natural things; the third was called Zertooſt, 
from the bringer of it, containing their Religious rites; the firſt was 
committed to the Feſopps or Magi, the ſecond to Phyſicians, the 
third to the Darooes or Church-men, wherein are contained the 
ſeveral precepts of their Law; we have likewiſe the rites and cu- 
ſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of Fire, with many other 
particular rites of theirs, publiſhed ſome time ſince by one Mr. 
Lord, who was a long time reſident among them at Surat; by 
which we may not only underſtand much of the Religion of the 
ancient Perſians, but if I miſtake not, ſomewhat-of the Zabii too. 
My reaſons are, becauſe the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroaſter is by 
Said Batricides made the Author of the Zabii, as we have ſeen 
alrcady, who was undoubtedly the 2 of the Perſian worthip, 
0 3 or 
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INE SACRA. Book. Caplll. 


Am. Marc. 


Hiſt. l. 23. 


Leviticus 26. 30. threatning to deſtroy their O' fer Images of 


V.Vof.1dol. 


{. 2. e. 9. 


Foſeph. c. 
App. I. i. 
Tatian, c. 
Hræcos. 


or rather a promoter of it among the Perſians; for Ammianus 
Marcellinus tells us, that he was inſtructed in the rites of the Chal- 
dæans, which he added to the Perſian rites. Beſides, their agree- 
ment in the chief point of Idolatry, the worſhip of the Sun, and 
conſequently the e or Symbol of the Sun, the eternal Fire, is evi- 
dent; which as far as we can learn, the great and moſt early 
Idolatry of the Eaſtern Countries. Aud further we find Gop in 


the Sun, ſome render it; but moſt probably by that word is meanc 
the nya, the Hearths where they kept their perperual Fire, for 
thoſe are PIPN from MPN, which is uſed both for the Sun and Fire. 


Now hence it appears that this Idolatry was in uſe among the Na- 
tions about Palæſtine; elſe there had been no need of ſo ſevere a 


threatning againſt it: and therefore moſt probably the rites of the 
Labit (which 

cular poſitive precepts in the Levitical Law relating to Ido 1 
are the ſame with the rites of the Chaldæans and Perſians, who all 
agreed in this worſhip of the Sun and Fire; which may be yet 
more probable from what Maimonides faith of them, Gens Zabia 
erat gens que implevit totum orbem; it could not be then any ob- 
ſcure Nation, but ſuch as had the largeſt ſpread in the Eaſtern 
Countries, which could be no other than the ancient CHhaldæans, 
from whom the Perſians derived their worſhip. It may not ſeem 


altogether improbable that Balaam the famous Soothſayer was one 
of theſe Zabii, eſpecially if according to Salmaſius his judgment 


they inhabited Meſopotamia ; for Balaam's Country ſcems to be 
there; for it is fuid, Num. 22. 5. that he dwelt in Pethor by the ri- 
ver, i. e. faith the Chaldee Paraphraſt; in Peor of Syria by Euphra- 
tes, which in Scriptnre is called the river, Efa. 8. 7. But from this 
great obſcurity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and fo large a peo- 
ple as theſe Zabii are ſuppoſed to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defectiveneſs and inſufficiency of the Eaſtern 
Hiſtories as to the giving any full account of themſelves and their 
own original. | 


We are told indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſar did burn and de- 


ſtroy all the ancient Records of the CHhaldæans which they had di- 
ligently preſerved among them before, on purpoſe to raiſe the 
greater reputation to himſelf, and blot out the memory of his uſur- 
ation, by burning the Records of all their own ancient Kings. 
hich is a conceit I ſuppoſe hath no other ground than that the 
famouse_ra ſo much celebrated by Aſtronomers and others, did 
bear the name of Nabonaſſar. Which (if we ſhould be fo greedy of 
all empty conjectures, which tend to our purpole, as to take them 
for truths) would be a very ſtrong evidence of the falſhood and va- 
nity of the Cha/dzans in their great pretenſes ro Antiquity. But 
as the caſe ſtands in reference to their Hiſtory, we find more evi- 
dence from Scripture to aſſert their juſt antiquity, than ever they 
are able to produce out of any undoubted Records of their own. 
Which yet hath been endeavoured by an Author both of ſome 
credit and antiquity, the true Beroſus, not the counterfeit of An- 
nius, whoſe vizard we ſhall have occaſion to —_ off afterwards. 


This Beroſus was, as Joſephus and Tatianus aſſure us, a Prieſt of 


Belus, and 4 Babyloman born, but afterwards flouriſhed in the Ilie 
— 5 


muſt help us to explain the reaſons of ſome ee 
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of Cos, and was the firſt who brought the Chaldæan Aſtrology in 


requeſt among the Greeks ; in honor to whoſe name and memory, 


the Athenians (who were never backward in applauding thoſe who 


brought them the greateſt News, eſpecially if ſuitable to their for- 
mer Superſtition) erected a Statue for him with a gilded tongue. 
A good Emblem of his Hiſtory, which made a fair and ſpecious 


ſhew, but was not that within, which it pretended to be: efpe- 
cially where he pretends to give an account of the moſt ancient 


times, and reckons up his two Dynaſties before the time of Belus: 


but of them afterwards. It cannot be denied but ſome Fragments 


of his hiſtory, which have been preſerved from ruin by the care 
and induſtry of Foſephus, Tatianus, Euſebins and others, have 
been very uſeful, not only for proving the truth of the hiſtory of 
Scripture to the Heathens; but alſo for illuſtrating ſome paſlages 
concerning the Babylonian Empire: as making Nabopolaſir the 
father of Nebuchadonoſor, of which Scaliger hath fully ſpoken in 
his Notes upon thoſe Fragments. HR]. OS _ 

Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from prophane 
Hiſtories, where they do not interfere with the Sacred Hiſtor 


Scaliger 
Append .ad 
l. de Emen. 
Temp. 
V. 


y of 
Scripture; and it is certainly the beſt improvement of theſ to 


make them draw water to the Sanctuary, and to ſerve as ſmaller 
Stars to conduct us in our way, when we cannot enjoy the benefit 
of that greater Light of Sacred Hiſtory. But that which I impeach 
cheſe prophane hiſtories of, 1s only an inſufficiency as to that ac- 
count of ancient times: wherein they are ſo far from giving light 
to ſacred Records, that the deſign of ſetting of them up ſeems to 
be for caſting a cloud upon them. Which may ſeem ſomewhar 
the more probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the A- 


ptian and Chaldæan Dynaſties did never publicly appear in the 
world in the Greek Tongue, till the time that our ſacred Records 


were tranſlated into Greek at Alexandria. For till that time when 
this authentic hiſtory of the world was drawn forth from its pri- 
vacy and retirement into the public notice of the world about the 
time of Prolemens Philadelphus, | being as it were lockt up be- 
fore among the Iſraelites at Juda theſe vain pretenders to anti- 
quity thought not themſelves ſo much concerned to ſtand up for 
the credit of their own Nations. For till that time the credulous 
world, not being acquainted with any certain report of the crea- 
tion and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any thing 
that was given forth by choſe who were had in fo great eſteem 
as the Chaldzan and the c_/Egyptian Prieſts were. Becauſe it was 


ſuppoſed that thoſe perſons, who were freed from other avocations, 


had more leiſure to 1nquire into theſe things; and becauſe of their 
myſterious hiding what they had from the vulgar, they were pre- 
ſumed to have a great deal more than they had. But now When 
the Sn of Righteouſneſs was approching this Horizon of the world; 
and in order to that the Sacred Hiſtories like a Day-ſtar was to give 
the world notice of it, by which the former ſhadows and miſts 


began to fly away, it concerned all thoſe whole intereſt lay in the 


former ignorance of mankind, as much as they could, to raiſe all 
their Janes Fatui, and whatever — tend to obſcure that approch- 
ing Light, by invalidating the credit of that which came to beſpeak 
its acceptance. e ee eee ae eee ee 
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the world to the appearance of that Grand light, which came down 


from Heaven to direct us in our way thither; how the world not 


long before was awakened into a greater inquiſitiveneſs than ever 
before, how knowledg grew into repute, and what methods di- 
vine providence uſed to give the inquiſitive world a taſte of truth 
at preſent to ſtay their ſtomachs, and prepare them for that fur- 
ther diſcovery of it after wards. In order to this that Nation of the 
Fews which was an incloſed garden before, was now thrown open, 
and many of the plants removed and et in foreign Countries, not 
only in Babylon (Where even after their return were left three fa- 
mous Schools of Learning, Sora, Pombeditha, and Neharda) but 


in Ag too, where multirudes of them by Alexander's favour 


were ſettled at Alexandria, where they had opportunity to ſeaſon 
thoſe. two-great Fountains, whence the current of knowledg ran 
into the reſt of the world. And now it was not in Fewry only 
that God was known, but He whoſe name was great in Iſrael did 
make way for the knowledg of himſelf among all the Nations of 
the earth. And that All-wiſe Gop who directed the Magi by 
a ſtar to Chriſt, making uſe of their former skill in Aſtronomy to 
take notice of that ſtar which came now on a peculiar errand to 
them to lead them to their Saviour (the great Gop condeſcending 
ſo far to mankind, as to take advantage of particular inclinations, 


and to accommodate himſelf to them; for which purpoſe it is ve- 
ry obſervable that he appeared in another way to the Wiſe- men, 


than to the poor Shepherds) the fame Gop made uſe of the curi- 
oſity and inquiſitiveneſs after knowledg, which was in Prolemæus 
Philadelphus (which he is fo much applauded for by Athenæus 
and others) to bring to light the moſt advantageous knowledg, 
which the world ever had mn the coming of, Chriſt in the fleſh. 
And that great Library of his erecting at Alexandria did never 
deſerve that title till it had lodged thoſe ſacred Records, and 
then it did far better than the old one of Oymanduas, of which 


Hiſtorians tell us this was the Inſcription, r . The ſbop of 


the Souls Phyſac. 


* 


But this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order to our 


better underſtanding the original of theſe vaſt accounts of time 
among the Chaldeans and c hgyptians, and a ſubject not yet touched 
by any, we ſhall a little farther improve the probability of it, by tak- 
ing a more particular account of the time when the Scriptures were 
firſt tranilated, and the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe 
e/Egyptians and Chaldæans to produce their 142 account into 


the view of the world. Whether the Scriptures had been ever be- 


fore tranſlated into the Greek language, (tho' it be aſſerted by 
e ancient Writers of the Church, ) is very queſtionable, chiefly 


upon this account, that a ſufficient reaſon cannot be aſſigned of 


undertaking a new tranſlation at Alexandria if there had been an 

Extant before. Efpecially if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſ- 
lation be true, which-are-commonly- received and delivered down 
to us, with almoſt an unanimous conſent of the perſons who had 
greater advantages of knowing the certainty of ſuch things, than 
we can have at this great diſtance of time. And therefore cer- 
tainly every petty conjecture of ſome modern, tho? learned * 
ought 
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ought not to bear {way againſt ſo unanimous a tradition in a mat- 


 andriazand be the main inſtrument of promoting this Tran 


| Franſlation might be begun by the means of Demetrius 


ter of fact, which cannot be capable of being proved, but by the 


' teſtimony of former ages. And it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the | 


age and authority is ſomewhat doubtful) concerning only one Par- Digg. Laer. 
ticular referring to Demetrius Phalereus, ſhould be thought of % ee. 
force enough among perſons of judgment as well as learning, to 
infringe the credibility of the whole ſtory delivered with ſo much 
conſent, not only by CHriſtian, but Fewiſh Writers; the teſtimony 
of one of which (every whit as conſiderable. as Hermippus) viz. 4pud Euf. 
Ariſtobulus Fudæus a Leripatetical Philoſogher, in an epiſtle to“ .“ 
Ptrolemee Philometor, doth plainly-afſert that which was ſo much 
queſtioned, concerning Demetrius Phalereus. 9955 | 
But whatever the truth of all the particular circumſtances be, 
which I here enquire not after, nor the authority of that Ariſtæus 
from whom the ſtory is received, nor whether this Tranſlation was 
made by Jeus ſent out of Judæa, or by Fews reſiding at Alex- 
andria ; it ſufficeth for our purpoſe that this Tranſlation was made 
before either the Chaldæan Dynaſties of Beroſus, or the « Aigy- 
ptian of Manetho, were publiſhed to the world. In order to which 
it is neceſſary to ſhew in what time this Tranſlation was effected ; 
and herein that channel of Tradition, which conveys the truth of 
the thing in one certain courſe, runs not with fo even a ſtream 
concerning the exact time of it; all indeed agree that it was about 
the time of Prolemæus Philadelphus, but in hae years of his reign, 
is very dubious. Z7oſeph Scaliger who hath croubled the waters ſo Scaliger 
much concerning the particular circumſtances of this Tranſlation, —_— 
yet fully agrees that it was done in the time of Ptolemæus Phila- Ef 1534. 
delphus; only he contends with Africanus that it ſhould be done 
in the 134 Olympiad, which is in the 33* year of Prolemens Phi- 
ladelphus ; but Euſebius and Ferom place it in the very beginning 
of his reign, which 1 think is far more probable, and that in the 
time when Prolemens Philadelphus reigned with his Father Prole- 
anaus Lagi: for fo it is moſt certain he did for two years before 
his father's death. By which means the great difficulty of Scali- 
ger concerning Demetrius Phalereus is quite taken off; for Her- 
mippus ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius his being out of favor with _ 
Phziladelphus during his father's life, but that upon his father's v. scaligey 
death, he was baniſhed by him, and died in his baniſhment; ſo % 
that Demetrius might have the overſight of the na at Alex- yt 


ſingle teſtimony of one Hermippus in Diogenes Laertins (wh 3 * 


* 


VIII. 


a Idyl i 7. 
ation, and 70 45 
yet thoſe things be after true which Hermippus ſpeaks, viz. when . 


itolemeus Lagi or Soter was now dead: For it ſtands not to rea- 
ton that during his father's life Philadelphus ſhould diſcover his 
diſpleaſure agamſt Demetrius, it being conceived upon the advice 
ren to his father for preferring the ſons of Ar/imoe to the Crown 
fore the ſon of Berenice. Moſt likely therefore it is that this 


| Phalereus 
in the time of arg pm his reigning with his father; but, it 
may be, not finiſhed til 


after the death of Soter, when Philadet- 


\ — phus reigned alone. And by this now we can perfectly reconcile 


chat difference which is among the Fathers concerning the time 
when this Tranſlation was made. For Jrenæus attributes it to the 


E time 
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Dynaſties afterwards. 


time of Prolemens Lagi; Clemens Alexandrinus queſtions whether 


in the time of Lagi or Philadelpus ; the reſt of the Chorus carry 


it for Philadelphus; but the words of Anatolius in Euſebius calt 
it fully for both; for there ſpeaking of Ariſtobulus, he ſaith, He 
_ was one of the 2 who interpreted the Scriptures to Ptolemæus 


Philadelphus and his father, and dedicated his Commentaries upon the 
Law to both thoſe Kings. Hæc ſane omnem ſcrupulum eximumt, faith 
*Vaſſius upon producing this teſtimony, this puts it out of all doubt, 
and to the fame purpoſe ſpeaks the learned Feſuit Petavius in his 
Notes on Epiphanius. 2, 3 


Having thus far cleared the time when the tranſlation of the 
Scriptures into Greek was made, we ſhall find our conjecture much 


ſtrengthened, by comparing this with the age of the forementioned 
Hiſtorians, Manetho and Beroſus. Manetho we have already made 


appear to have lived in the time of Prolemens Philadelphus, and 


that, ſaith Vaſſius, after the death of Soter. It is evident from what 
remains of him in Euſebius his Chronica, that he not only flouriſhed 
in the time of Philadelphus, but writ his hiſtory at the ſpecial com- 
mand of Philagelphus, as manifeſtly appears by the remaining 
Epiſtle of Manetho to him, ſtill extant in Euſebius. This command 


of Philadelphus might very probably be occaſioned upon the view | 
of that account, which the holy Scriptures, being then tranſlated into 


Greek, did give of the World, and the propagation of Mankind; 


upon which, we cannot imagine but ſo inquiſitive a perſon as Phi. 


ladeiphns would be very earneſt to have his curioſity ſatisfied, as 


antiquity ) could produce to confront with the Scriptures. Where- 
upon the task was undertaken by this Manerho, High Prieſt of He- 
liopolis, whereby thoſe things which the © Egyptian Prieſts had 
to that time kept ffcret in their Cloiſters, were now divulged 
and expoſed to the judgment of the learned world; but what ſa- 
tisfactton they were able to give inquiſitive minds, as to the main 
Zursgo», Or matter enquired 3 may partly appear by what hath 
been ſaid of Manetho already, and by what ſhall be ſpoken of his 

But all this will not perſuade Kircher; for, whatever Scaliger, 
nay, what Manetho himſelf faith to the contrary, He with the 
confidence and learning of a Jeſuite affirms, That this Manetho is 


elder than Alexander the Great. For theſe are his words, Frequens - 


apud priſcos hiſtoricos Dynaſtiarum c_/Egyptiacarum fit mentio,quarum 
tamen alium Authorem non habemus niſi Manethonem Sebennytam, 
Sacerdotem e_/Egyptium, quem ante tempora Alexandri, quicquid di- 
cat nie. "of in cEgypto floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome more 
than ordinary evidence may be expected after ſo confident an af- 


firmation; but whatever that perſon be in other undertakings, he 


is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, as any that have pretended fo 
much acquaintance with it. One would think; he that had been twen- 
oy years, as he tells us himſelf, courting the «_/Zgyprian Myfteries 

or compaſſing his Oedipus, ſhould have found tome better argu- 


ments to prove an aſſertion of this nature, than meerly the teſti- 


mony of Foſephus, the Hebrew book Fuchaſm, and ſome Arabic 
Writers, not one of all which do mention the thing FA are brought 
for, vis. that Manetho was elder than Alexander. All the buſineſs 


185 


— 


to what the ec /£gyprian Prieſts (who had boaſted fo much of 


is, they quote him as an ancient Writer; but what then? The 
Author of the book Fuchaſim was Abraham Zachuth, a Few of 
Salamanca, who writ in the year of our Lord 1505. and this book 
was firſt printed at Conſtantinople 1556. Might not this man then 
well mention Manetho as an ancient Writer, if he flouriſhed above 
1600 years before him, in the time of Prolemæus Philadelphus? 
And what if ſome Arabic Writers mention him? Are they of fo 
great antiquity and credit themſeves, that it is an evidence Mane- 
tho lived in Alexander's time to be praiſed by them? It would 
be well, if Kircher, and other learned men, who think the world 
is grown to ſo great ſtupidity, as to believe every thing to be a 
jewel which is far fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the an- 
tiquity and fidelity of their Arabic Authors, ſuch as Gelaldinus, 
Abenephti, and many others, before they expect we ſhould part ; 
with our more authentic Records of Hiſtory for thoſe fabulous 
relations which they are ſo full fraught — Were it here any 

part of my preſent buſineſs, it were an eaſy matter ſo to lay open 

the ignorance, falſity, and fabulouſneſs of thoſe Arabians whom 

that Author relies ſo much upon, that he could not be freed from 

a deſign to impoſe upon the world, who makes uſe of their teſti- 

mony in matter of ancient times without a Caveat. I know none 

fit to believe theſe Arabic Writers as to theſe things, but thaſe 

who have faith enough to concoct the Rabbins in matter of Hi- _. 
| ſtory of whom Origen ſaith, Dae, ip mr Indien Thy vo fe dde 3%; Anggs, WO Origen. C. 
are, as Grotms truly faith, peſſimi hiſtorie Magiſtri z nam ex quo Cre, 
patria expulſs ſunt, ommis \ Ga os hiſtoria craſſis erroribus & fa- Amor. in 
ulis eſt inquinata, quibus & proinde nihil credendum eft, niſi ali- Mattl. 24. 
unde teſtes acceſſerint. And Iſ. Caſaubon 2 this ſharp but G. 
due cenfure upon them, Rabbinis, ubi de lingua Hebraica agitur Exercit.ad 
&+ wocts alicujus proprietate, vel aliquo T almudico inſtituto merito a 55, 
Chriſtianis tribui non parum ; ubi vero d verbis venitur ad res, aut 

ad hiſtoriam, vel rerum antiquarum veteris populi explicationemy nift 
fall & decipi volumus, nib} admodum eſſe iths fidei habendum. Sex- 

centis argumentis hoc facile probarem, ſi id nunc agerem. And in 
reference to their ancient Kites as well as Hiſtory Foſeph Scaliger Scaliger de 
hath given this verdict of them, Manifeſta eff Fudeorum inſcitia, wy 4 
qui cum uſit veterum rituum etiam eorum cognitionem amiſerunt, ut 55 
multa que ad eorum ſucra & hiſtoriam pertinent, longe melius nos te- 

neamus quam ipſi. The ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of 
Rabbinical, may with as much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabic Wri- 

ters, in matters of ancient hiſtory, which Lhave here inſerted, to ſhew w 

the reaſon why I have thought the teſtimony of either of theſe. . 

two ſorts of perſons ſo inconſiderable in the matter of our future 
diſcourſe; which being hiſtorical, and that of the greateſt anti- 

quity, little relief is to be expected from either of them in order 
thereto. But to return to. Kircher. It is freely granted, that 
Joſephus, an Author of credit and age ſufficient to give his opinion 

in this cafe, doth very frequently cite Manerho in his egyptian 
Hiſtory; 8 in his learned books againſt a but 

where he doth give the leaſt intimation of Manet ho being elder 
than Alexander, T am yet to ſeek. But Kircher will not yet leave 

the matter ſo, but undertakes to give an account of the miſtake; 

which is, That there were two Manetho's beſides, and both c_/Zgy- 
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ptians, mentioned by Suidas ; one a Mendeſian, who writ of the Pre- 


paration of the Agypian x a kind of Perfume uſed by the Ægy- 
ptian Prieſts The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ ſome Phyſiologi- 
cal and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works he hears are preſerved 
in the Duke of Florence his Library; and this was he (faith he) 
who lived in the times of | Auguſtus, whom many by the equi- 
vocation of the name have confounded with the ancient 
Writer of the c ee Dynaſties. Is it poſſible ſo learned 
a Jeſuite ſhould diſcover ſo little judgment in ſo few words? 
For, firſt, who ever aſſerted the writer of the Dynaſties to have 
lived in the time of Auguſtus? Yet, ſecondly, if that Manetho 
whom Suidas there ſpeaks of lived in Auguſtus his time accordin 
to Kircher, then it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Compiler of 
the Dynaſties did: for it is evident to any one that looks into 
Suidas, that he there ſpeaks of the ſame Manerho, for. theſe are 
his words: Mass, os Awarohiws Þ Ain), FLcbtyyd us, Ovarnenne, Ge . Can an 
thing be more plain than that he here ſpeaks of Manethho Seben- 
nyta, who was the Author of the Dynaſties, tho' he might write 
other things beſides, of which Suidas there ſpeaks? But Kir- 
cher very wiſely, in tranſlating $uzdas his words, leaves out xc 
which decides the controverſy, and makes it clear, that he ſpeaks 
of the ſame Manetho of whom we have been diſcourſing. Thus 
it ſtill appears that this Manetho is no elder than the time of Pto- 
lemee Philadelphus, which was the thing to be Rune 
No for Beroſus, altho* the Chaldæans had occaſion enough 
iven them before this time, to produce their Antiquities by the 
Shen converſe with them in Babylon; yet we find this Author the 
firſt who durſt adventure them abroad, ſuch as they were, in Greek. 
Now that this Beroſus publiſhed his Cor” after the time men- 
tioned, I thus prove. Tatianus Aſſyrius tells us that he writ the 


_ Chaldaic Hiſtory. three Books, and dedicated them to Autiochus, 


Euſeb. pra- 
Evang. l. 

10. p. 289. 
ed. R. Steph. 


V. Scal. de 


Emend, 
Temp. l. 5. 
P. 392. 


15 i R reire, as it is read in the fragment of Tatianus, pre- 
ſerved in Euſebrus ; but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Pa- 
ris edition of Tatianus, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, wt 
Axa garde, AVkexe T6 wil ad rere, here it relates to the third from 
Alexander, in the other, to the third from Seleucus; Now if 
we reckon the third ſo as to take in the perſon from whom 
we reckon for the f,, according to the reading in Euſebius, 
it falls to be Antiochus called ew; according to the other reading 
it falls to be Antiochus Soter ; for Seleucus ſucceded Alexander in 
the Kingdom of Syria; Antiochus Soter, Seleucus; Antiochus oa 
Autiochus Soter. But according to either of theſe readings, our 


- purpoſe is ſufficiently proved. For Antiochus Soter began to reign 


in Hria in the fexth year of Prot. TUNG in ec Egypt ; Antio- 
chus e ſucceded him in the 224 year of Philadelphus; now the 


| ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Beroſus could come forth, muſt be in 
the reign of Antiochus Soter, which according to our accounts 
is ſome competent time after the tranſlation of the Scripture into 


Greek. But if it were not till the time of Antiochus ens we cannot 
but imagine that the report of the account of ancient times in the 


Scriptures was ſufficiently divulged before the publiſhing of this hi- 


ſtory of Beroſus; and, it may be, Beroſus might ſomewhat ſooner 
than others underſtand all tranſactions at Alexandria, becauſe the 


place 


# 
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place of his chief reſidence was where Protemee Philadelphus was 
Forks which was in the Iſle of Cos. But Yoſſius goes another. way 7ſius de 


to: work, to prove the time of Beroſus, which is this. He quotes 5 Og 


it out of Pliny that Beroſus recorded the hiſtory of 480 years, Plin. if. 
which, ſaith he, muſt be reckoned from the Ara of Nabonaſſar. gh b 7. 
Now this began in the ſecond year of the 8b Olympiad, from which 
time if we reckon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of An- 
tiochus Soter ; and ſo his Hiſtory could not come out before the 224 

ol Ptolemee Philadelphus, or very little before. Thus we have 

made it evident, That theſe two great Hiſtorians are younger even 

than the tranſlation of the Bible into Greek, by which it appears 
probable that they were þ da nr to publiſh their fabulous Dy- 
naſties to the world. And fo much to ſhew the inſufficiency of the 
Chaldean Hiſtory, as to the account of ancient times: Which we 

ſhall conclude with the cenſure of abo, a grave and judicious Au- 

thor, concerning the antiquities of the Perſians, Medes, and Sy- 
rians; which, faith he, have not obtained any great credit in the 


world, ale m. F onjewtior d cd & ole, becauſe of the ſimplicity and Swab.l.rx. 


fabulouſneſs of their Hiſtorians. From hence we fee then that 
there is no great credibility in thoſe Hiſtories, which are impeached 
of falſhood by the moſt grave and judicious of Heathen Writers. 


1 


A, . 
The defect of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


I, That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. (1.) The 
fabulouſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece. The Antiquity of 
Poetry. II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. III. The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. IV. The different cenſures of Strabo 
and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of Greece; and 
the reaſons of them. V. (2.) The eldeſt Hiſtorians of Greece are 
of ſuſpefFed credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and others; VI. of 

moſt of their eldef} Hiſtorians we have nothing left but their 
Names, of others only the Subjects they treated of, and ſome 
Fragments. VIII. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their 
ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the firſt ſort 
are | hucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Gre- 
clans ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodo- 
tus and his miſtakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſ- 
oovered, and thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient 


Hiſtory. 


2 n we now td the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whether the 1, 


Metropolis of Arts and Learning can afford us any account 
of ancient times, that may be -* to make us in the leaſt — 
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the account given of them in ſacred Scriptures. We have already 

manifeſted the defect of Greece as to Letters and ancient Records, 
t it may be pretended that her Hiſtorians, by the excellency 
ir wits and ſearching abroad into other Nations, might find 
a more certain account of ancient times, than other Nations could 
obtain. There is no body, who is any thing acquainted with the 
Grecian humor, but will ſay they were beholding to their Wits 
for moſt of their Hiſtories; they being ſome of the earlieſt Wri- 
ters of Romances in the world, if all fabulous narrations may 
bear that name. But laying aſide at preſent all their Poetic My- 
thalogy, as it concerns their Gods, (which we may have occa- 
ſion to enquire into afterwards) we now examin Ivy their cre- 
dibility, where they pretend to be moſt hiſtorical. Yet how far 
they are from meriting belief even in theſe things, will appear to 
any that thall conſider; fr, Thar their moſt ancient Writers 
were Poetical and apparently fabulous; ſecondly, That their eldeft 
Hiſtorians are of ſuſpected credit even amongſt themſelves ; thirdly, 
That their beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover or confeſs abundance of 

norance as to the hiſtory of ancient times. Fürſt, That their firſt 
Writers were poetical, . 


elſe but a depreſſing the ſublimer ſtyle of Tragedy. This he proves 
becauſe 4%» did anciently ſignify the ſame with gy; for 


oems 


ſaith he, is the wurf me of the re, &c. for theſe were thoſe 


ung iz? fab. when they held a branch of Laurel 


uit hac ſapientia quondam 

Publica privatis ds facra prophanzs : 

Couc ubitu probivere vago : dare jura maritis : 
Oppida molirt : leges incidere ligno. 1 
Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus unt. 


, bil. From hence, as Heinſius obſerves, the Poets were anciently called 


in Hef. 
cap. 6. 


Addon; and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſophers containing 


marters 


„ A 


ung 
ters 
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matters of Morality, were called "ara 2 Alighea, of which many are 
mentioned in their Lives by Dzogenes Laertius ; in the ſame ſenſe 


were Carmina anciently uſed among the Latines for Precepts of 
Morality, as in that collection of them, which goes under the 

name of Cato, (which ſome think to be an ancient piece, but with 

a falſe inſcription, bur Boxhornzus thinks it to be of ſome Chri- Bure 
ſtians doing in the decay of the Roman Empire,) Si Deus eft ani- . Rom. 
mts, nobis ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina, faith Heinſfus, i. e. dis 
Philoſophorum; cauſa eſt, quia dicta illa brevia, quibus ſententias 


| ſnas de Deo deque reliquis includebant, dlichs aicebant, 1. e. Car- 


nina. , | ; 5 
When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Grecians, is n. 
ſomewhat uncertain; but this is plain and evident, that the inten- 


tion of it was not meerly for inſtruction, but as $7rabs expreſſeth it, 


Vat & corp G H, the more gently to draw the people on to ido- 
latry. For as he faith, it is impoſſible to perſwade women and the Sirabo l. f. 
© promiſcuous multitude to religion by meer dry reaſon or philoſophy, * 3: 

© ama. 05 © Aſs dh, ls, im I an dvd projemnices g mogrelas; Gut ft or this, faith 


che, there is need of ſuperſtition, and this cannot be advanced with- 


cout ſome fables and wonders. For, ſaith he, the Thunderbolts, 
« Shields, Tridents, Serpents, Spears attributed to the Gods are 


 *meer fables, and ſo is all the ancient Theology; but the Governers of 


«the Commonwealth made uſe of theſe things, the better to aw the 


iy multitude, and to bring them into better order. J cannot tell 


how far this might be their end, ſince theſe things were not brought 
in ſo much by the ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeavour of par- 
ticular Men, who thought to raiſe up their own eſteem among the 
vulgar by ſuch things, and were imployed by the great Deceiver of 
the world as his grand inſtruments to advance Idolatry in it. For 
which we are to conſider, that altho' there were groſs Ignorance; 
and conſcquently Superſtition enough in Greece before the Poetic 
age of it, yet their ſuperſtitious and idolatrous worſhip was not 
ſo licked and brought into form, as about the time of Orpheus, 
from whom the Poetic age commenceth : who was as great an in- 


ſtrument of ſetting up Idolatry, as Apollonius was afterwards of 


reſtoring itz ny, both perſons of the higheſt eſteem and venera- 
tion among the heathen. Much about the ſame time did thoſe 
live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of Superſti- 
tion and Poetry, as Melampus, Muſzus, Arion Methymneus, Am- 
phion of Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax, none of whom were very 


diſtant from the time of Orpheus. Of whom Clemens Alexandri- Clem. a1. 


21s thus ſpeaks, lego gh pgvoixts uf Melde T Alen errlxra Tori genre rig ar T rotreptic. 
Tins in @ d xd met. Theſe under a pretenſe of Muſic and © * 
Poetry corrupting the lives of men, did by a kind of artificial Magic 


firſt draw them on to the prattiſe of Idolatry. For the novelty and 


pleaſingneſs of Muſic and Poetry did preſently inſinuate it ſelf 
into the minds of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable 
eſteem both of the perſons and practiſes of thoſe who were the 
Authors of them. So Conon in ie mga 28 ar Orpheus Jp Phot. Bib 
excedingly acceptable to the people for his skill in Muſic, which 186 
the 2 — Ware much delighted with: From“ © 
which aroſe the fable of his drawing trees and wild beaſts * "oo 

ee eee becauſe 
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becauſe his Muſic had ſo great an influence upon the civilizing 
that people, who were almoſt grown rude thro* Ignorance and 
Barbariſm: and ſo Horace explains it, k e 


ad Piſon. 


Horat, Ep, ve hommes ſacer wen Deorum 


edibis & victu fwdo deterruit Orpheus, 
Dictus ab hoc lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leones. 


This Orpheus by Mythologiſts is 3 called the fon of Calliope, 

but may with better reaſon be called the Father of the whole Cho- 

rus of Muſes, than the Son of one of them; ſince Pindar calls him 

llerigy dude, and John Tæetæes tells us he was called the ſon of Cal- 

Schol. in Hope, s NA,: momlixng zb 6 aver THY eig 186 NS, OS the iNUVentor of 

ba 8 poetical elegancy, and the ſacred Hymns which were made to the 

Pareneſi i. Gods : (which the old Romans called Afſamenta) and Fuftin Mar- 

Tyr calls him #& mounts x dd, the firſt teacher of Polytheiſin 
and Idolatry. e s e Og 

ITT. For this Orpheus having been in c./Zgypt, as Pauſanias, Dio- 
Pauſe L dorns, and Artapanus in Euſebius all confels, he brought from thence 

Died. bibl. moſt of the Magical rites and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in uſe there, 

66.1. and ſet them up among the Grecians ; fo Diodorus acknowledgeth 

%% in the ſame place; and it is likewiſe evident by what Ariſtaphanes 

faith in his barer ne 


Rav . "Op@x05 505 5 A © nts nomid te, Pore 7 4 


> Orpheus fir/? inſtructed them in the ſacred myſteries, and to abſtain 
from ſlaughter : which is to be underſtood of the BH the killing 
of beaſts in ſacrifice, which probably was in uſe among them be- 
fore, as a remainder of ancient tradition, till Orpheus brought his 
Egyptian doctrine into requeſt among them. The myſteries of O,. 
ris, faith Diodorus, were tranſplanted into Greece under the name 
of Dionyſus or Bacchus, and Ts under Ceres or Magna Mater, and 
the puniſhment and pleaſures after this life from the rites of Se- 
pulture among them; Charon's wafting of Souls, from the lake 
Acheruſia in c_/Egypt, over which they were wontto ſend the dead 
Pauſ. Lac. bodies. Pauſanias tells us, that the Spartans derived the worſhip 
#9, of Ceres Chthonia from Orpheus, and the A ginetæ the worthip of 
5. 32. FHecate. Beſides which he inſtituted new rites and myſteries of 
tie G4/- his own, in which the initiated were called 'oppwn254: and required 
Led. I. 15. a moſt ſolemn oarh from all of them never to divulge them, which 
7. 9. was after obſerved in all thoſe prophane an She which in imita- 
Strab.l.10. tion of theſe were ſet up among the Greeks. Strabo thinks the 
myſteries of Oxpheus were in imitation of the old Catyttian and 


2 Eu. Bendidian myſteries among the Thracians; but Herodotus with 
erp. p. 134. 


FHs more probability parallels them and the Diongſian with the C Agy- 


ptian, from which we have already ſeen that Orpheus derived His; 
who is conceived by Georgius Cedrenus and Timotheus in Euſebius, 
to have lived about the time of Gideon the Judge of Iſrael; but 
there is too great confuſion concerning his age, to define any thing 
certainly about it. Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeveral perſons 
going under this name, of which, beſides this, were in all proba- 


bility 


| bility two more; the one an Heroic Poet, called by Suidas, Cico- Suid. in 


a 


* 


neus, or Arcas, who lived two ages before Homer, and he that ““ 
des under the name of Orpheus, whoſe Hymns are ſtill extant, 
but are truly aſſcribed to Onomacritus the Athenian, by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Tatianus Aſ/yrius, Suidas, and others; who flouriſhed 
in the times of the Piſſſtratidæ at Athens. We are like then to have 
little relief for finding out of truth in the Poetic age of Greece, 
when the main 1 of the Learning then uſed was only to inſi- 
nuate the belief of Fables into the people, and by that to awe them 
into Idolatry. 5 8 „ 
If we come lower down to the ſucceding Poets, we may find 1v, 
Fables increaſing {till in the times of Homer, Heſiod, and the reſt, 
which made Eratoſthenes, a perſon of great judgment and learnin 
(whence he was called alter Plato, and nia, and » Bim, b | 
he carried, if not the t, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Litera- 
ture ) condemn the ancient Poetry as t] 4 Company of old 
Wives tales, which were invented for nothing but to pleaſe filly 
people, and had no real learning or truth at all in them. For 
this, tho? he be ſharply cenſured by Strabo, in his firſt book, 
who undertakes to vindicate the Geography of Homer from the 
exceptions of Eratoſthenes ; yet himſelf cannot but confeſs that 
there is a very great mixture of old fables in all their Poets, which 
is, faith he, partly to delight the people, and partly to aw them. For 
the minds of men being always deſirous of novelties, ſuch things do 
hugely pleaſe the natural humors of weak people; eſpecially if there 
be ſomething in them that is dose & negnids, Very ſtrange and wor 
derful, it increaſeth the delight in hearing it; imm i b gulli, pore, 
which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more of it. And by this 
means, faith he, are children firſt brought on to learning, and all igno- 
rant perſons are kept in au,; nay, and the more learned them- 
/etves (partly for want of reaſon and judgment, and partly from 
che remainder of thoſe impreſſions which theſe things made upon 
chem when they were children) cannot ſhake off that former credu- 
lity which they had as to theſe things. oy which diſcourſe of 
S$trabo, tho' intended wholly by him in vindication of poetic Fa- 
bles, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice hath been done 
to Truth by them, by reaſon they had no other Records to preſerve 
their ancient Hiſtory but theſe fabulous Writers. And therefore 
ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and falſhood together, which Stabo 
contends for; yet what way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the 
true from the falſe; when they had no other certain Records? 
And beſides, he himſelf acknowledgeth how hard a matter it is 
cyen for wiſe men to excuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of their 
minds, which were inſinuated into them by all rhe advantages 
which prejudice, cuſtom and, education could work upon them. 
Granting then there may be ſome truth at the botrom of their fa- 
bulous narrations | NO | | 


- > IRIS 


5 9; # inn By pools aer dritt vg, b 
which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſant tales, as himſelf com- 


r 
2 


. pares it; yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that it is only gilded, 
5 that never ſaw any pure metal, 7 did always believ Cc that it Was 


what 
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what it ſeemed to be? Had there been any Keinen, or Touch- ſtone 
to have differenced between the one and the other, there mi 

have been ſome way for a ſeparation of them; but there being 
none ſuch, we muſt conclude, that the fabulous narrations of Poets 
inſtead of making truth more pleaſant by their fictions, have fo 


adulterated it, that we cannot find any credibility at all in their 


narrations of elder times, where the truth of the ſtory hath had no 

other way of conveyance but thro' their fictions. 
v. But tho Poets may be allowed their liberty for ee things 
do the greateſt advantage to the palates of their Readers, yet we 
may juſtly expect, when men profeſs to be Hiſtorical, they ſhould 
deliver us nothing but what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove 


undoubted truth. Yet even this were the Greeks far from; for 


Sirab, I. 1. Sfrabo himfelf confeſſeth of their eldeſt Hiſtorians, Ks! «i ned & i. 
engl 154 pu fihvy Enn Their firſt Hiſtorians both of perſons and things 
were fabulous. Diodorus particularly inſtanceth in their eldeſt xr N 
ſtorians, as Cadmus Mileſtus, Hecateus, and Hellanicus, and con- 


demns them for fabulouſneſs. trabo condemns Damaſtes Sigeenfis 


for vanity and falſhood, and wonders at Eratoſthenes for makin 
- uſe of him; yet this man is of great antiquity among them, an 


Voſſ.de hiſt, his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as Dionyſius Hali- 
Grec.l.4. carnaſſenſis, Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny profeſſeth to follow 


6. 5. him, and ſo he doth Ariſteas Proconneſius in his Arimaſpia, which 


may render the credit of his Hiſtory very ſuſpicious; with whom 


it was a ſufficient ground of credibility to any ſtory, That he found 


it in ſome Greek Authors. Strabs reckons Damaſtes with Euhe- 


merus Meſſenius and Antiphanes Bergeus ; which latter was fo no- 

5:ephan. in ted a lyar, that from him, as Stephanus tells us, B4;4i9% was uſed as 
, a proverb for % ſpeak never a word of truth. Ariſteas Procon- 
neſius lived in the time of Cyrus, and writ a Hiſtory of the Ari 

maſpi, inthree Books, who ſeems to have been the Sir John Man- 

devil of Greece, from his ſtories of the Arimaſpi with one eye in 


their foreheads, and their continual fighting the Gryphens for gold,; 
yet the ſtory was taken upon truſt by Herodotus, Pliuy, and many 


others; tho* the experience of all who have viſited thoſe northern 
vera. li. Climats do ſufficiently refute theſe follies. Strabo faith of this Ari- 
ſteas, that he was «nm 2» « % 4a, one inferior lo none for juggling, 
which cenſure was probably occaſioned by the common ſtory of 
him, that he could let his foul out of his body when he pleaſed 
and bring it again; yet this Juggler did Celſus pitch on to con- 
front with our bleſſed Saviur, as [{ieroctes did on Apollonius: ſo 
much have thoſe been to ſeek for Reaſon, who have fought to op- 
poſe the doctrine of Faith. 3 
vi But further, what credit can we give to thoſe Hiſtorians who 
have ſtriven to confute each other, and lay open one anothers 


falſhood to the world. Where was there ever any ſuch diſſonan- 


cy in the ſacred Hiſtory of Scripture? doth the Writer of onc 
book diſcover the weaknels of another? do not all the parts fo 
exactly agree, that the moſt probable ſuſpicion could ever fall in- 
to the heart of an Infidel, is, that they were all written by the 


ſame perſom which yet the ſeries of times manifeſts to have been 


impoſſible? But now, if we look into the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, 
we need na other teſtimony than themſelves to take away their 
WW fo credi- 
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credibility. The Genealogies of Heſiad are cotrected by Acuſtlaus, 


— 


Acuſilaus is condemned by Hellanicus, Hellanicus accuied of falſ. Jaſebl. c. 


hood by Ephorns, Ephorus by Timeus, Timæus by ſuch who fol- 7.“ 


lowed him, as Foſephus fully thews. Where muſt we then fix our 
belief? upon all in common? that is the ready way to believe con- 
tradictions: for they condemn one another of falſhood. Muſt we 
believe one, and reje& the reſt? but what evidence doth that one 
give why he ſhould be credited more than the reſt? And their 
eldeſt Hiſtorians are acknowledged to be moſt fabulous: { which 
is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the Grecian hiſtory: ] For 


our only recourſe for deciding the controverſy among the younger 
' Hiſtorians, muſt be to the elder: and there we are further to ſeek 


than ever; for the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poetical, and to 
have no certainty of truth in them. So that it is impoſſible to find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the Greek 
Hiſtorians; which will be yet more evident when we add this, 


That there are _— few extant of thoſe Hiſtorians, who did carry 
0 EE 


the greateſt name for Antiquity. | 
Ihe higheſt Anriquity of the Greek Hiſtorians doth not much 
exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes, as Voſſius hath fully de- 
monſtrated in his learned Book, De Hiftoricis Grecis, and there- 
fore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their ſeyeral ages. Only 


theſe two things will further clear the inſufficiency of the Greek 


Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient times: Firſt, That of many 
of theſe old Hiſtorians we have nothing left but their mere names 
without any certainty of what they treated. Such are $i/phus 
Cous, Corinnus, Eugeon Samius, Deiochus Proconneſius, Eudemus 
Parius, Democles Phigaleus, Ameleſagoras Chalcedontus, Xenomedes 


Chius, and ſeveral others whoſe names are recorded by ſeveral Wri- 
ters, and liſted by Vaſſius among the Hiſtorians; but no evidence 


what ſubject of hiſtory was handled by them. Secondly, That of 
thoſe whoſe not only memories are preſerved, but ſome evidence 
of what they writ, we have nothing extant till the time of the 
Herſian war. For all that was writ before, is now conſumed by 


time, and ſwallowed up in that vaſt and all-deyouring Gulph; in 
which yet their heads ſtill appear above the waters, to tell us what 


once they informed the world of. It cannot be denied, but if man 

of thoſe ancient Hiſtories were yet remaining, we might probably 
have ſome greater light into ſome matters of fact in the elder times 
of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek for, unleſs we think 


to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters of ſome fabulous Poets. 


For what is now become of the antiquities of Toria and the ci 


Miletus written by Cadmus Mileſius, ſuppoſed to be the firſt Wr. 


ter of Hiſtory ? where he the Genealogie of Acuſilaus Argi- 


vis? where is now extant the Hiſtory of the Gods written 


by Pherecydes Syrius, Pythagoras his Maſter? or the Chronica 
of Archilochus who flouriſhed about the 20th Olympiad? or thoſe 
of Theagenes Rheginus? Where may we hope to meet with Phe- 
recydes Lerius his Attic Antiquities, or his Catalogue of Cities 


and Nations? or Hecatæus his Deſcription of Afia, and "ſome ſup- - 


pk of Libya and Europe too? or the' Originals of Nations and 
ounders of Cities written by Hellanicus * How may we come 
by the Perſic, Greek and Aan, Hiſtory of Charon Lampſa- 
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cenus; the Lydian Hiſtory of Xanthus Lyams; the Samian Anti-. 
uities of Ammias Rhodius; the Corinthian Hiſtory of Eumelus 
orinthins ; Panyafis his Antiquities of Greece; the Scythian Hi. 
ſtory of Anacharſis ; the Phrygian of Diagoras ; the Chaldaic and 
Perſian of Democritus; the Sicilian and Italian of Hippys Rhegi. 
uus; the Telchiniac Hiſtory of Teleclides? All theſe are now bu. 
ried with many more in the rubbiſh of time, and we havenothing 
but meer ſceletons of them left, to tell us, that once ſuch perſons | 
were, and thought themſelves concerned to give the world ſome 
account of their being in it. Whereby may be hkewiſe ſeen the 


© 


remarkable providence of Go p, concerning the Sacred hiſtory, 


which tho' of far greater antiquity than any of theſe, hath fur. 
vived them all, xo ſtill preſerved with us with as much purity 
and incorruption as a book paſſing thro' fo many. hands was ca- 
pable of. But of that in its due place. 8 
But yet if the Greek Hiſtorians that are yet extant, were of more 
undoubted credit than thoſe that are loft, we might eaſily bear 


with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we gained fome authentic hi- 


ſtory by it accompliſhed in all its parts: but even this we are far 


from in the Greek Hiſtory ; for the Hiſtorians themſelves do either 


_ confeſs their own ignorance of ancient times, or do moſt palpably 


diſcover it, which was the third and laſt conſideration touching 
the credibility of the Grecian Hiſtory. That moſt grave and ac- 
curate Hiſtorian Thucydides than whom ſcarce ever any Grecian 


diſcovered more an impartial love to the truth in what he writ, 


doth not only confeſs, but * prove the impoſſibility of an 
exact account to be given of the times preceding the Peloponne- 
ſian War, in the entrance into his Hiſtory: For, faith he, the 
matter preceding that time cannot now through the length of 
time be accurately diſcovered or found out by us. All that he 


could find in the ancient ſtate of Greece was a deal of confy- 


ſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent removals, continual piracies, and 
no ſettled form of Commonwealth. What certain account can 


be then expccted of thoſe times, when a moſt judicious Writer, 


even of Athens its ſelf, acknowledgeth fuch a Chaos in their an- 
cient Hiſtory? And Plutarch, a later Author indeed, but ſcarce 
behind any of them, if we believe Taurus in A. Gellius, for learn» 
ing and prudence, dares not, we ſee, venture any further back 
than the time of Theſeus; for before that time, as he compares it, 
as Geographers in their Maps, when they have gone as far as they 


can, fill up the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable Mountains, or 


frozen Seas, or devouring Sands; ſo thoſe who give an account of 


_ Elder times, are fain to inſert π] w © rexxes, ſome wonderful and 


tragical Stories, which (as he faith) have neither any truth nor cer- 

tainty in them. Thus we fee thoſe who were beſt able to judge 
of the Greek' Antiquities, can find no ture footing to ſtand on in 
chem; and what baſis can we find for our Faith, where they could 
find ſo little for their Knowledge? And thoſe who have been more 
daring and venturous than theſe perſons mentioned, what a laby- 

ranth haye they run themſelves into? how e Tex and con- 
tradictions have they involved themſelves in? ſometimes writing the 
paſſages of other Countries for thoſe of Greece, and at other times ſo 
confounding times, perſons and places, that one might think er 
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had only a — upon the underſtandings of their Readers, to make 


them play at B ind-mans- buff in ſearching for the Kings of Greece. 

But as they are ſo confuſed in their own Hiſtory, ſo they are 
as ignorant and fabulous when they dare venture over their own 
threſholds and look abroad into other Countries; we certainly ow 


4 great part of the lamentable 1gnorance of the true original of 


moſt Nations to the pitiful account the Greek Authors have given 
of them; which have had the fortune to be entertained in the 
world with fo much eſtcem and veneration, that it hath been _ 
learning enough to be acquainted with the account which they 


give of Nations. Which I doubt not hath been the great reaſon 


o many fabulous relations; not only of Nations but Perſons and 
feveral Animals never exiſting, have met with fo much entertain- 
ment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The Greek Writers, it is 
evident, took up things upon truſt as much as any people in the 
world did, being a very weak and inconſiderable Nation at firſt: 
and afterwards the knowledg they had was generally borrowed from 


other Nations, which the wife men only ſuited to the temper of 


the Greeks, and fo made it more fabulous than it was before. As 
it was certainly the great defect of the Natural Philoſophy of the 
Greeks, Oy it hath been ever ſince in the world) that they were ſo 
ready to form Theories upon ſome Principles or Hypotheſes, which 
they only received by tradition from others, without fetching their 
knowledg from the experiments of Nature; and to theſe they ſuited 


all the phænomena of nature; and what was not ſuitable was re- 
ed as monſtrous and anomalous: fo it was in their Hiſtory,wherein 

they had ſome fabulous Hypotheſes they took for granted without 
enquiring into the truth and certainty of them, and to theſe they 


ſuit whatever light they gained in after- times of the ſtate of fo- 
reign Nations, which hath made Truth and Antiquity wreſtle ſo 
much with the corruption which eat into them thro” the pride 
and ignorance of the Greets. Hence they have always ſuited the 


Hiftory of other Nations with the account they give of their own; 
and where nothing could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give 
an account of the Original of other Nations, they (who were 
never backward at fictions) have made a Founder of them ſuit- 
able to their own language. The truth is, there is nothing in 


the world uſeful or beneficial to mankind, but they have made 


ſhift to find the Author of it among themſelyes: If we enquire 
after the original of Agriculture, we are told of Ceres and Tripto- 


lemus; if of Paſturage, we are told of an Areadian Pan; it of 


Wine, we preſently hear of a Liber Pater: if of Iron inſtruments, | 
then who but Vulcan? if of Muſic, none like to Apollo. If we 


preſs them then with the Hiſtory of other Nations, they are as 
well provided here: if we enquire an account of Europe, Aſia, or 
Libya; for the firſt we are told a fine ſtory of Cadmas's Siſter ; for 
the /erond of Prometheus's Mother of that name, and for the 
bird of a Daughter of Epaphus. If we are yet fo curious as to 
know the original of particular Countries; then 7raly muſt find 
its name from a Calf of Hercules, becauſt in Greek will fig- 
_ ſome ſuch thing, Sardinia and Africa muſt be from Sarwos 
and Afer two ſons of Hertules; but yet if theſe will not ſerve, Her- 


rules ſhall not want for children to people the world; for we hear 
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of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, ſome other ſons of his, that gave 
names to Scythia, Lydia, and Galatia; with the fame probability 
that Media had its name from Medea, and Spain and Luſitania 
from Pan and Luſus, two companions of Bacchus. If Perſia want 
a founder, they have one Perſeus an Argive ready for it; if Syria, 
Babylonia, and Arabia want reaſons of their names, the. prodigal 
Greeks will give Apollo three ſons, Syrus, Babylon and Arabs, ra- 
5 ther than they ſhall be heretical Acephaliſts. This vanity of theirs 
was univerſal, not confined to any place or age, but as any Nation 
or People came into their knowledg, their Gods were not ſo de- 
crepit, but they might father one ſon more upon them, rather 
than any Nation ſhould be flia Populi, and want a father. Only 
the grave Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father aſſigned 
them; their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & ge- 
nuini Terre, to be the eldeſt ſons of their teeming mother the Earth, 
and to have been born by the ſame equivocalgeneration that Mice 
and Frogs are, from the impregnated ſlime of the earth. Are we 
not like to have a wonderful account of ancient times from thoſe 
who could arrogate to themſelves ſo much knowledg from ſuch 
ſlender ard thin accounts of the Originals of people which they 
gave, and would have the world entertain with the greateſt vene- 
ration upon their naked words? Have we not indeed great rea- 
ſon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo frequently diſcover their affe- 
ction to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when ever they ven- 
ture upon the hiſtory of other Nations? x 
X.  Thetruth is, Herodotus himfelf ( hom Tully calls the Father of 
Hiſtory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard of antiquity, be- 
ing the eldeſt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians) hath ſtood in need 
of his Compurgators, who yet have not been able to acquit him of 
fabulouſneſs, but have ſought to make good his credit by recrimi- 
nation, or by making it appear that Herodotus did not fully believe 
the ſtories he tells, but took them upon truſt himſelf, and ſo de- 
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| livers them to the world. Some impute it to the ingenuity of Hero- 
* dot us, that he calls his books of Hiſtory by the name of the Muſes, 
1 on purpoſe to tell his Readers they muſt not look for meer Hiſtory 
1 in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations, which tho' not true, might 
. yet pleaſe and entertain his Readers. 'Tho' others think they were 


not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, but the names were given to them by 
the Greeks from the admiration his Hiſtory had among them. 
WF. However this were, this we are certain, that Herodotus was not 
Kg firſt ſuſpected of falſhood in theſe latter ages of the world, but 
even among the Greeks themſelves there have been found ſome | 

that would undertake to make 2 that charge againſt him. For 

ſo Suzdas tells us of one Mlius Harpocration, who writ a book on 

purpoſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herodotus, Nei 5 ru D rw Beg 

Ars ines, Plutarch his books are well known Of the {pight or ma- 

lignity of Herodotus, but the occaſion of that is ſufficiently known 

0 likewiſe, becauſe Herodotus had given no very favourable chara- 

5raboþ.17, cter of Plutarch's Country. Strabo like wiſe ſeems to accuſe Herodo- 

tus much of nugacity and mixing prodigious fables with his Hiſtory; © 

but, I confeſs, obſerving the grounds on which Plutarch inſiſts 

againſt Herodotus, I am very prone to think that the ground of 

the great pique in ſome of the Greek Writers againſt Herodotus, 
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wass that he told too: many tales out of School, and had diſco- 
vered too much of the Infancy of Greece, and how much the Gre- 
cians borrowed of the Agyptian ſuperſtitions: which Plutarch Plutarch. 
expreſly ſpeaks of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, &; ayonitsr * ; 
Ah ee 94 1D 0 crſvvb rr © de N EN I, M leęd oy Tet mwy., Altho' chere- 857. 
fore Herodotus may not be much to blame in the things which the 
Grecians moſt charge him with, yet thoſe who favour him moſt can- 
not excuſe his palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and ignorance in 
others. Foſephus thinks he was deceived by the © Zgyptian Prieſts Jul. c. 
in things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which 70/ Fa- 45 5 1 
liger gives many accounts; Either, faith he, the perſons who gave 1(agy.1 +, 
him his intelligence were ignorant themſelves ; or elſe, like true E. 
gyprians they were cunning enough, and mpoſed upon Herodotus 
being a ſtranger and unacquainted with their artifices ; or elſe he did 
not underſtand his Interpreter, or was deceived by him; or laſtly, 
Herodotus _ have ſo much of a Grecian in him, as to adulte- 
rate the true Hiſtory with ſome fables of his own; wherefore he 
rather adheres to Manetho than Herodotus as to the «Egyptian 
Hiſtory : who yet elſewhere (J will not ſay with what conſtancy to Ie ad 
himſelt) vouchſafes him this high Elogium, that he is, Scrinium vum. Ef, 
originum Græcarum Barbararum, auctor a doc tis nunquam de- ME 
onendus. | 
: It cannot be denied but a great deal of very uſeful Hiſtory may xt. 
be fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his ignorance, when 
he not only denies there is an Ocean 5 the Land, but 
condemns the Geographers for aſſerting it? Unleſs this might be Hr. U 2. 
any plea for his 1gnorance in Geography, that he had fo many 
great names beſides him guilty of the ſame: Witneſs Ari/orle's - 
{ſuſpicion that the Indies ſhould be 71 5 to Europe about the 
Straights, where they feigned Hercules his Pillars to be. And the 
Thereans ignorance where any ſuch place as Libya was, when the 
Oracle bid them plant a Colony there. Would it not have been 
worth one's while to have heard the great noiſe the Sun uſed to 
make every night when he douſed his head in the Ocean, as none 
of the moſt ignorant Greeks imagined? And to have ſeen the Sun 
about Hercules his Pillars to be a hundred times bigger than he 
appeared to them, as they commonly fanſied. Was not Alexan- 
der, think we, well tutored in his Coſmography by his Maſter 
Ariſtotle, when he writ word to his Mother, he had found out Serin. 
the head of Nilus in the Eaſt Indies! as Arrian relates the ſtory. Hf. Alex, 
No wonder then his Souldiers ſhould miſtake the mountain Paro- © © 
 pamiſus in the Indies for Caucaſus near Colchis, when even their 
learned men thought Co/chis the utmoſt boundary of the world 
on that ſide, as Hercules his Pillars on this. What a lamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt ancient times, ———— 
who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the world in their own time, 1 
when Learning was in its hight in Greece, and frequent diſcoveries 
daily made of the world, by the wars which were made abroad? 
Eratoſthenes confeſſeth the Grecians were ignorant of a great part 
of Aſia and the Northern parts of Europe before Alexander's : 
expedition; and Strabo confeſſeth as much of the Weſtern parts 5,01. 1. 
of Europe till the Roman expeditions thither. Palus Meotis and 
Colchis, faith he, were not fully known till the time of _— 
aalesyz 
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dates, nor Hyrcania, Bactriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wars. 
Eratoſthenes mentions ſome who thought the Arabian Sea to be 
only a Lake. And it further argues their ignorance in 289 
that the later Geographers always correct the errors of the elder, 
as Ptolemee doth Marinus, Eratoſthenes thoſe before him, Hippar- 
chus Eratoſthenes, and Strabo not only both them, but Eudoxus, 
Ephorus, Dicearchus, Polybins, Poſidonius, and almoſt all that 
had writ before him. I inſiſt on theſe things, not that I would 
deſtroy the credibility of any Humane hiſtory, where the Authors 
are guilty of any miſtakes (for that were to take away the credit 
of all Humane Hiſtory) but to ſhew how inſufficient thoſe Hiſto- 
rians are to give us a certain account of the original of Nations, 
who: were ſo unacquainted with the ſtate of thoſe Nations which 
they pretend to give an account of. For where there is wanting 
Divine Revelation (which was not pretended by any Greek Hiſto. 
rians; and if it had, had been caſily refuted) there mutt be ſuppoſed 
a full and exact knowledg of all things pertaining to that which 
they pretend to give an account of; and if they diſcover apparent 
defect and inſufficiency (which hath been largely manifeſted as to 
them, in the precedent diſcourſe) we have ground to deny the 
credibility of thoſe Hiſtories upon the account of ſuch defect and 
inſufficiency. So much then will abundantly ſuffice for the makin 
good the firſt argument againſt the credibility of Profane Hiſtories, 
as to the account which they give of Ancient times, different from 
the Word of Gop. os 
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| CHAP IV; 1 
Ihe general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


I. The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved from 
the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of Anciem 
times. That diſcovered by the uncertain form of their Tears. 
II. An enquiry into the different forms of the Agyptian Nrars; 
the firs} of thirty Days, III. The ſecond of four Months; of 
both Inſtances given in the Mgyptian hiſtory. IV. Of the Chal- 
dean accounts, and the firfi Dynaſties mentioned by Bero- 
tus, how they may be reduced to probability. V. Of the A. 
egyptian Dynaſties of Manetho. Reaſons of accounting them 
abulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible authority, and re- 
jected by the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. The opinion of Scaliger and 
Voſſius, concerning their being contemporary, propounded, 
VII. and rejected with reaſons againſt it. VIII. Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Agypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the 
number of them, again#t Voſſius and Kircher. 


V Tx next thing to manifeſt how little there is of credibility 


in the account of ancient times, reported by the hiſtories of 
heathen Nations, is //the uncertainty, confuſion and ambiguity in 


the 


the account they give of thoſe times. If we ſuppoſe them not 
defective as to their records, if yet we find the aceount given ſo 
perplexed, ambiguous and confuled, that we can find no certain- 
ty of the meaning of it, we have very little reaſon to entertain 
it with any certain aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evi- 
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dent by theſe things. 1. The uncertainty of their parame 2 
m- 


whereon their whole account depends. 2. The multitude of 
oſtures taken from ancient hiſtories. 3. The uncertain — 


of thoſe Characters wherein their ancient hiſtories were preſerved, 


begin with the great uncertainty of the heathen Chronology, 
which will be manifeſted by two things: Firſt, the uncertain form 
of their years: Secondly, the want of certainty of their aÞg=iy- 
«a or certain fixed Epocha's from which to derive their account 
of ancient times. Firſt, the uncertain form of their years; this af 
it ſelf is ſufficient to deſtroy the credibility of their accounts of anti- 
quity, if it be manifeſted that they had different forms of years 
in ule among them; and it be uncertain to which to refer, their 


accounts they give; for if years be ſometimes lunar, ſometimes ſo- 


lar, and ſometimes but of thirty days, fometimes of four months, 


ſometimes of three hundred and ſixty days, ſometimes three hundred 


ſixry five, ſometimes four times three hundred ſixty five in their te- 


traeteris, ſometimes eight times in their octacteris, ſometimes more, 


what certainty can we poſlibly have which of chem to fix their ac- 
counts to? Eſpecially when they only give them in general, and never 


tell us which of them they mean, which may make it meas Foes a 


ous, that their intent is only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not 


to deal fairly and truly with us. We ſhall therefore ſo much explain 
the different form of their years, as thereby to ſhew what uncertainties 


we are left to by them: Where we meddle not with their Tropical and 


Aſtronomical years, but chiefly thoſe which were in civil uſe among 


the ſeyeral Nations we ſpeak to. A year is nothing elſe but a Syſtem 


of days, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as days are in be- 


ing joyned together; but uſually there were ſome other leſſer Syſtems 
of days than thoſe which are called years, out of which the other doth 
reſult. Such is the is@wys, or the week, which, as Zoſeph- Sca- 
lger faith, was res omnibus Orientis populis ab ultima uſque anti- 
quitate uſitata, a thing in continual uſe among the Eaſtern Nations, 
cho” it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, and no 
cider than Chriſtianity among them. Among the Romans was 
uſcd an e,, which was for the fake of the 3 returning 
every ninth day. The Mexicans, as Scaliger tells us, reckon al 

by a _recudrgureyr. a Syſtem of thirteen days. Next to theſe were 


their Months; which were either Lunar or Solar. The Lunar 
_ were either from the Moon's return to the fame point of the 


Zodiac again, called «$90 , which was leſs than twent 

cipht days; but this was of no uſe in civil compurations; or elſe 
trom one conjunction of the Moon with the Sun to another, which 
was called cu- aim; or clic from the firſt phaſis of the Moon, the 
ſccond day after its c0:7us,..called eu and Veh. MU ſome, as 


the Grecians, reckoned their Lunar Months from the coitus, as 


Scaliger proves out of Vitruvius; others from the phaſis, as ſome 
Eaſtern Nations did; as the Fews began their obſervation of the 
"New Moons from the firſt phaſis or appearance of her after the 

0 | coitus. 


ky caliger 


de Emend. 


Temp. I. 1. 
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coitus. The Solar Months were either natural, ſuch as were de- 
fined by the Sun's paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiac to an- 
. other; or civil, whereby the Months were equally divided into 
30 days apiece, as in the Grecian and c_/Zgyprian year. | 
IL. Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now pro- 
ceed to ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve one con- 
ſtant certain form of year among them, but had ſeveral in uſe, 
e to which their accounts may be referred. And becauſe the c. 
' ptians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt Skilled as to the form of. 
Marrs, the year, according to that of Macrobius, Anni certus modus apud 
Sarurn- ſolos ſemper ec /£:gyptios fuit : We ſhall JE demonſtrate the 
e variety of years in uſe among them: By which we ſhall fee what 
great uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſties. For 
fir it is evident that the time of 30 days was among the ancient 
Egyptians accounted a year, for which we have the teſtimony 
of Plutarch in Numa. Aber leis d winsi®- iy 6 cnn, ei U ; The 
e Egyptians had at firſt a year conſiſting of one month, and after of 
four : So Varro in Lactantius gives an account of the great Age of 
ſome men in ancient times, who are ſuppoſed to have lived a 
Laila, Io years; Ait enim apud Egyprios pro annts menſes haberi, ut 
de Origin. non Solis per 12 figna circuitus faciat annum, ſed Luna que orbem il. 
12. c. 12. Jum ſgniferum zo dierum ſpacioilluſtrat. It is then evident that this 
year of thirty days was in uſe among the ©/Zgyprians ; the only 
{cruple is whether it was uſed in their ſacred accounts or no; and 
chat it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in Plutarch in the fore- 
| | cited place; ſpeaking of the /Zgyprians great pretenſe to anti- 
| quity, he gives this account of it; . wwmyzav , i Gals pennies 
Abeglegven, d 7: du he winas ds dr eats A he. They reckon an infinite num- 
ber of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon their months in- 
ftead of years. | 1 81305 k- 
According to this computation, it wall be no difficult matter 
to reduce the vaſt accounts of the e,Zgyprian antiquity to ſome 
proportion, and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties with ſo- 
briety and truth, eſpecially as to the account given of them by 
Diodor. Din beat Siculus for ſo Diodorus gives in their accounts, chat the 
0. 1. Gods and Hero's reigned in egypt for the ſpace of near 18000 
| years, and the laſt of them was Orus the fon of Js: From the 
if reign of Men in e \Zgypt he reckons about 9500 years to the 
1 time (if we admit of Jacob. Cappellus his correction of ming for 
maxgm in Diodorus) of his entrance into Apt, which was 
in the 180 Olympiad. Now as the aforeſaid learned Author ob- 
31. fu, ſerves, Diodorus came into c.Agypt, A. M. 3940. V. C. 694. the 
& Fro. mortal Men then had reigned in egypt 9500 years, which taking 
4,7 tit for theſe Lunar years of 30 days, makes of Julian years 780. 
the Hero's and Gods 18000 months, that is of Julian years 1478 
from theſe two ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which 
8 being deducted from the year of the world 3940, falls in the 
ll 3 year of the world 1682 about which time Miſraim, who was the 
. = — hiſtorical Oſiris of ©#gypt (to called by a light variation of 
14 | is former name) might be well ſuppoſed to be born; for that was 
in the year of Noah 630; and ſo Orus might be born, who was 
the fon of Oſiris, about the year of the world 1778. Between 
whoſe time and Alexander the great his Conqueſt of CEP 
| | | cnc 
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the cAHgyptians as the ſame Diodorus tells us, reckon little leſs 
chan 23000 years: Now acccording to this computation of 30 
days for a year, we may reconcile thisto truth too; for from 1778 

to 3667 of the world, which falls upon the 417 year of Nabonaſſar, 
there is an interval of 1889 years, which makes of theſe Lunar 

years of 30 days, faith Cappellus, 22996 and 15 days, which comes 
very near, if not altogether, up to the c Zgyprian Computation: 
So when the e/Zgyprrans, according to Diodorus, make no leſs than 
10000 years diſtance between their Hercules and Hercules Bæo- 
- tins, the ſon of Alemena, it muſt be underſtood of theſe Lunar 
years; for granting what the « Zgyprzans fay, that Hercules Beo- 
' 745 lived but one generation before the Trojan war, and ſo his 
time to fall out about 2783, reckoning now backward from thence, 
and deducting from that year of the world 10000 months of 30 
days, or Julian years 831, and 130 days, the time of the A- 
ptian Hercules will fall about the firſt year of the world, 1962, about 
which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And accord- 
ing to this computation we are to underſtand what the A pti- 
ans told Herodotus, that from their firſt King or Prieſt of Vulcon, 
till che time of Serhos (in whoſe time Sennacherib attempted the 
conqueſt of At) there had been paſſed 341 Generations, 
and as many Kings and High-Prieſts, and 11340 years, rec- 
koning three Generations to make up a Century. But now, 
if we underſtand this prodigious computation according to 
this form of years, we may ſuſpect the e,Agyprians of an in- 
tention to deceive Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but yet 
not impeach them of direct falſhood, it being thus recon- 
cilable to truth. For according to this account 100 years 
makes 3ooo days, and a generation 1000; ſo many days the 
Kings or Prieſts of Fulcan may be allowed to reign; ſo 340 ge- 
nerations of 1000 days apiece, make up 340000 days, to which, 
if we add the 200 days which Serhos had now reigned upon Sen- 
nacherib's invaſion, we have 340200 days, which makes up of theſe 
years of 30 daysapiece 11340, which is the number aflign'd by Hero- 


dotus. Facobus Cappellus thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years Capyett, 


are to be reckoned, is from A. M. 2350, when Mephres began to reign 
in c/£gypr, from whence if we number theſe 340200 days, 
11340 monthly years, which makes up of Julian years 931, and 
152 days, the number falls A. M. 3282; about which time in pro- 
bability Sennacherib invaded egypt. Thus we ſee by e 
ulc of thoſe Lunar years, that it is poſſible to reconcile ſome of 
the e£:gyptian extravagant accounts to ſome probability and con- 
liſtency with truth; but however we ow very little thanks to the 
Egyptians for it, who deliver theſe. things in groſs, without tell- 
ing us which years they mean, and thereby evidence their intent 
to deceive all who have ſo little wit as to be deceived by them. 
The next kind and form of the «Egyptian year, was that which 
conliſted of four equal Months, amounting to 120 days; the uſe 


OT p. 198. 


this kind of year among them is atteſted by Plutarch in the Diod. tr; 


(cited place, and by Diodorus, who gives an account of this so Poy- 


kind of year among the C Agyptians. Solinus ſeems to mention 2 
this as the — year in requeſt among the Agptians and ſo 
>. Auguſtin, perhibentur Ægyptii quondam tam bre ves annos habuiſſe 
| (3 2 De ul 
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as the Ayptians e them, it is evident this can be no other- 
cing theſe accounts in that form of years now 


attribute a 1000, and more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to under- 
{tand them of ſimple Lunar years of 3o days, by which theſe Gigantic 
meaſures of the term of their lives, may without the help of Pro- 


cruſtes be cut ſhort according to the proportion of Men's ordinary 
age in thoſe eldeſt times. 


N 


o when Diodorus reckons from the 
death of Proteus to his own time A. M. 3940, 3400 years, it muſt 
be underſtood of theſe years of four equal months; for ſo thoſe 
3400 years make up of Julian years 1117, which being deduced 
from 3940, the remainder is 2823, about which year of the world 
Prateus may be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of the 
Judges in Ißrael. . 

Neither was this only the e_#gyprians way, but in probability 
the ancient Chaldzans obſerved the fame, which may be a ground 
likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among them in their firſt 
Dynaſties, as is evident in the Fragments of Avydenus and Apollo. 


Aorus out of Beroſus, where the times of their firſt Kings are rec- 


koned not by years, but 4% Nee and xc; now according to 
them every Z«g@- contained 3600 years, Nig 600, Em 60. Now 
whocan imagine that Alorus and the ten Kings from him to Xi/a- 
thrus ſhould reign 120 Sar? as their computation is, which reckon- 
ing for every Saros 3600 years, makes up 432000 years? A very fair 
ſum for the Chaldæan Dynaſties before the time of: Aiſuthrus, by 
whom in probability Noah was by them underſtood. There have 
been only two ways thought on of dealing with theſe computa- 
tions; either rejecting them as wholly fabulous, and founded on 
no evidence or records of Hiſtory, as we have ſeen already; on 
they might retain (being ſo near the place of the ſettlement of Nook 
and his poſterity after the floud) the memory not only of the 
floud (of which it is evident they had ſeveral remainders preſer- 
ved in their Traditions) but likewiſe of the ages of men preced- 
ing the floud, wherein they were right, reckoning from Alorus 
the firſt to. Xzſuthrus, 1. c. from Adam to Noah, ten FOR 
| uf 


lhe, 


Book I. Cap. V. | ORIGINES SA CR. . 
but as to the names of thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived 
in, being wholly ignorant thro' the unfaithfulneſs of tradition, 
they took their liberty not only of coyning names, but of {crting 
what age to them they pleaſed themſelves. And to this purpoſe 
Scatiger obſerves that ſome of their firſt Kings are reckoned be- Scal. Nor. 
fore the floud, which faith he, is denied by Georgius Syncellus — 
without any ſhew of reaſon. Thus far then we may admit of the 
Chaldean Dynaſties as to ſome part of the Tradition, but rejecting 

their names and computations as fabulous. The other way of ex- 
plaining theſe Dynaſties, 1s by the ſeveral ways of compuration a- 

mong them: For the learned Monks, Panodorus and Auianus, un- 
derſtand thoſe vaſt ſums, not of years, but days, and ſo make a 


Saros to contain 120 months of 30 days apiece, which ſaith Scaliger, —̃ 
make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirus 20 equal months, and a Fo- 1 
ſos two: according to which computation the too Sari make but | = 


1200 years. But this computation of theirs is rejected by Georgius 
Syncellus, becauſe he ſuppoſeth Euſebius fo well verſed in theſe 
things, that he would never have ſet them down for years, if the 
Chaldæans had not underſtood them ſo, and therefore he would 
not trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he ex- 
preſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger in the 
fore- cited place. And it will appear more neceſſary to reject thoſe 
Chaldæan Computations, if we take the ſums of their years in the 
ſenſe which Sa/maſms gives of them in the Preface to his Book, ! 
De annis Climaclericis (from whom Pyrerins the Author of the EE 
Præadamites hath borrowed moſt of his Arguments as to theſe 

things.) According to him then, every 2% contained no leſs than 

6000 years, as the Toman among the Perſians contained roo : 

but becauſe that learned man hath only given us his reperi Scri- 

ptuu, without any certain foundation for ſo large an account of 

thoſe ſumms, we ſhall take them in as fayourable a ſenſe as we can. 

In order to which a very learned man of our own hath found a 

third interpretation of the 2, in the Cha/dee accounts, from a | 
correction of Suidas by the MS. in the Vatican Library, according D. peafon 

to which he thus reads the words, oi & bi ogg: bieden ci Boxf xa on the 

» Xeadkior Viper, elmg 6 ogg; mad! wives Exnlanunbv cg, elo poorer M cb © win tt: . 

And fo the ſenſe, faith he, 7s clear ; 2d according to the Chaldee 

«count comprehends 222 months, whith come to exghteen years and 

fex months; therefore 120 dey make 2220 years, and therefore (he 

adds) for gc-. I read, leaving out the laſt 6, x5. Now according to 

this ſenſe of 120 Hari to comprehend the ſumm of 2220 years, it 

will be no difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Beroſus con- 

cerning the ten Kings before the floud reigning 120 Sarz, to fome 

degree of probability: As to which 1 ſhall only ſuppoſe theſe two 

things. Fir, that the ancient Chaldzans had preſerved among 

them ſome Tradition of the number of the chief perſons before the 
flood; for wefind them exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 

number, tho' differing as to 54 names of them, which may be {cen 

in the Fragments of Africanus, preſerved in Euſebius his Greek Chro- Riſib. p. g. 

n:ca. Secondly, that Beroſus from whom Apollodorus and Alexander | 
Polyhiſtor deliver theſe computations, might, as to the account of 

the times of thoſe perſons, follow the tranſlation. of the Septuagint. 

For I have already made it evident that Beroſus did not 2 
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54 ORIGINES: SACRA. Book I. Cap. V. 
his Hiſtory till after the Sepruagint was abroad; now according to 
the compuration of the Septuagint of the ages before the floud, 

theſe 120 Sari of the ten Kings will not much diſagree from it. 
For theſe make 2220 years of theſe ten perſons, and the Septua- 
gint in all make 2242; ſo that if inſtead of g in Su7das, we only 
read it 8&8, we have the exact computation of the Septuagint in 
theſe 120 Sari; but of this let the learned judge. 

V. We now come to the egyptian Dynaſties of Manetho, as to 
which I doubt we muſt be fain to take the fame courſe that Euſe- 
bins did with the CHhaldæan, wn op Btdten 7 vale v5 anels, hot to 
trouble our ſelves overmuch in ſeeking to reconcile fables to truth. 
Great pains is taken by ſome very learned men to reduce the diſ- 
orderly Dynaſties of Manetho to ſome probable account; bur I 
muſt confeſs upon an impartial Examination of them, that I think 
they have ſtriven, if not to make an c/£7/70pran white, yet an 
c_/Zgyptian to ſpeak truth concerning his own Country, which are 
almoſt of an equal impoſſibility. 7oſeph Scaliger who firſt in this 
latter age of the world produced them into the light out of Ge- 
orgius ee hath a more favourable opinion of them, than of 
the eZgyptian Hiſtory of Herodotus, Diodorus and others, but 
upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe tour Dyna- 
ſties, according to his own computation, exceed the Creation of 
the world according to the true account? for which he is fain to 
make uſe of his Tempus prolepticum and Fulian period, which 
reacheth 764 years beyond the age of the world, and was invented 

1 buy him from the multiplication of the great Ole into the Indi. 

„ ls ion, i. e. of 532 into 15. Or is it becauſe forſooth Manerho hath 

1 digeſted all into better order, and reckoned up the ſeveral Dina- 

ſties which lay confuſed in other Authors? but this only ſhews 

him a more cunning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given 
by others would not ſerve the turn, and therefore pretends to 
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E more exactneſs and diligence, that he might more eaſily deceive 
. his Readers. But ſetting aſide thoſe things which have been ſaid 
| i | already concerning Manetho, I have theſe things which make me 
iv. Wl . reject his Dynaſties as fabulous: Hſt, the vaſt difference between 
N if Manetho his accounts and all others who have written the Au- 
TRIM ptian Hiſtory, in the order and names of Dynaſties. Where do 
14 we ever read of the ſeveral Dynaſtics of the Thinites, Memphites, 
WOE Soites, Dioſpolitans and many others, but in himſelf? It is very 


ſtrange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratoſthenes, nor Diodorus, 
who have all written a ſucceſſion of the «,Zgyprian Kings, ſhould 
neither by their own induſtry, nor by all the intereſt they had in 
Egypt, get any knowledg of theſe methodically digeſted Dyna- 
ſties. Beſides, had there been any hiſtorical certainty in theſe Dy- 
naſties of Manetho, whence comes it to pals that they ſhould be ſo 
ſilently paſſed over by thoſe who were A gyptian Prieſts them- 
ſelves, and 6 to write the Hiſtory of At Such 
were Cheremon, who was an lgxeuun 4 ſacred Scribe, and Pro- 
lemeus Mendeſius who was an c,Zgyptian Prieft, as Euſebius tells 
us, and comprehended the Hiſtory of gt in three books. 
Now had this Hiſtory been ſo authentical as is pretended, whence 
Flips. come ſo many and great contradictions between them? inſomuch 
5b. . i. that * Zoſephus faith, If that which they report were true it were im- 
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So that it is next to a miracle almoſt to fee how prodigiouſly fond 


he of the ſame mind too? he confeſſeth himſelf to have been fo 1. 


before the floud as after, muſt lie in this Orienta 


ram, Henoah, Arjak, Haſilim, Huſat, Tatraſan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Su- 


neſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to fo 


_ orge the Sincellus of the Patriarch Taraſius: and Scaliger, who hath 


world, to clear the-truth, if not Manet ho, in order to his Dyna- 


ORIGINES SACRA. - ee! 
poſſible they ſhould ſo much differ ; but they labour in the inventi 
of lyes, and write neither agreeably to the truth nor to one another. X 


ren 


of theſe Dynaſties Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no 
purpoſe about them; ſcio multos eſſe, ſaith he, qui hujuſmodi Dy- Kircher. 


. oed. Egyp. 
naſtias meras nugas & commenta putant ; very true; but why is not 25 2 


once; but ſince he hath converſed more vith the Oriental tradi- 

tions, he hath found them not to be fo fabulous as many make 

chem. It ſeems then the Baſes of the © /Zgyprian hs tn as well 

U Tradition; a „„ 
thing, which ſome, to ſhew their great skill in thoſe Eaſtern Lan- 

guages, are grown very fond of. But as far as I can yet ſee, they 

{ail to Ophir, not for Gold, but Peacocks ; and the next Legend 
the world hath ſhould be called Legenda Orientalis. For can any 
thing be more irrational, abſurd and fabulous, than thoſe Arabic 
Traditions which that Author ſcrapes as much for, as A ſop's 
Cock did on the dunghil? but there is no jewel to be found among 
them; Unleſs we ſhould take thoſe fifteen hard names of men for 
ſich which by the Arabic Writers are ſaid to have ſucceeded each 


other in « #gypt before the floud, vis. Nacraus, Nathras, Meſ- 


rh, (who they fay built the Pyramids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, 
Malinus, Abn Ama Pharaun, in whoſe time they fay the floud 
came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by reaſon as to grant 
all this, what advantage will this be to Manetho, who ſpeaks 
not of Kings, but whole Dynaſties? ſo that it ſtill appears theſe . 9 
Dynaſties are fabulous, not being atteſted by any credible wit- ; 9 
Wh * Manet ho, differ 
ſtrangely from one another, as Joſephus, Africanus, Euſebius, Ge- 


taken ſo much pains in digeſting of them, yet he is condemned 
by others ſince; and Iſaac Voſſius gives a particular caution to his / vu, 
Reader, In his Dynaſtits compingendis nequaquam eſſe ſequendum \ «i 
ordinem & calculum Scaligeri. What ſhould be the reaſon of this cp. 10. 
diverſity, but that they thought them not ſo authentic, but they 
might cut off, alter td tranſpoſe, as they ſaw occaſton? which is 
moſt plain and evident in Euſebius, who makes no difficulty of cutting ot 
off one whole Dynaſty, and dividing another into two, only to re- 
concile the diſtance between Thuoris, the Ægyptian King, and 
Teutamus, the Aſſyrian Emperor, and the deſtruction of Troy; and 
therefore leaves out four Aſſyrian Kings, and a whole Dynaſty of 
the Xgyptians, to make a /ynchroniſm between thoſe three. 

But yet there hath been ſomething very faitly offered to the yr. 


c ſubtle egyptian, to inhance the antiquity of 
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celona 337 years, to the Kings of Arragon 498, to the * 
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of Portugal 418, to the Kings of Leon 545, of Caſtile 800 years, 
and yet all theſe Dynaſties. riſe from the year of our Tn 717, 
when the Saracexs firſt entred Spain. There are very few Nations, 
but will go near to vie antiquity with the Agiptians, if they 
may thus be allowed to reckon ſucceſſively all thoſe petty Royal- 
ties which anciently were in moſt Nations; as might be particu- 
larly inſtanced in moſt great Empires, that they gradually riſe from 
the ſubduing and incorporating of thoſe petty Royalties into 
which the | Ce Nations were eat, before. And there. 
feems to be very ſtrong ground of 11 that ſome ſuch thing 
was deſigned by Manet ho, from the 320 


the ſame in both: Which hath made many think, becauſe Menes 
is reckoned firſt, not only in both theſe, but in Diodorus, Erato- 
ſthenes and others, that this Menes was he who firſt began the 
Kingdom of e/#gypt, after whoſe time it was divided into ſeveral 


Sralig. can. Dynaſties. Which makes Scaliger ſay, Illa vetuſtiſſima regna fue- 


Lag. l 3. runt inſtar latrociniorum ; ubi vis, non lex aut ſucceſſio aut ſuffragia 
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populi reges in ſolio regni collocabant. This opinion of the co- 
exiſtence of theſe Dynaſties is much embraced by Vaſſius both Fa- 
ther and Son, and by the Father made uſe of to juſtify Scaliger 
from calumniators, who made as tho” Scaliger did in effect over- 
throw the authority of the Scriptures by mentioning with ſome 
applauſe the Dynaſties of Manet ho. | 


” 


But to this opinion, how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer theſe 
exceptions. Firſt, As to that Menes who is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt Founder of the Ægyptian Kingdom, after whoſe death it is 
ſuppoſed that «Egypt was divided into all theſe Dynaſties; I de- 
mand who this Menes was; was he the ſame with him whom 
the Scripture calls Miſraim, who was the firſt Planter of Agip. 
this is not probable, for in all probability His name muſt be ſought 
among the Gods, and not the Mortals that reigned. It we ſup- 
poſe Pim to be any other after him, 1t will be hard giving an ac- 
count how he came to have the whole power of pt in his 
hands, and ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For Kingdoms 
are oft-times made up of thoſe petty Royalties before; but it will. 
be very hard finding inſtances of one perſon's enjoying the whole 
power, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe after his deceaſe, and to 
continue coexiſtent in peace and full power ſo long as theſe ſeve- 
ral Dynaſties are ſuppoſed to do. Beſides, is it not very ſtrange, 
that no Hiſtorian ſhould mention ſuch a former diſtribution of ſe- 
veral Principalities ſo anciently in A t? But that which to 
me utterly oyerthrows the coexiſtence of theſe Dynaſties in A. 

gypt, is, by comparing with them what we find in Scripture of 
greateſt "uy concerning the Kingdom of c/Zgypt ; which 1 
cannot but wonder that none of thoſe learned men ſhould take 
notice of. When the Ægyptian Kingdom was firſt founded, tis 
not here a place to enquire; but it is evident that, in Abraham's 
time, there was a Pharaoh, King of A gypt (whom 9 
| | er 
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Uſber thinks to have been Apophis ) not Abimelech the firſt King Gen, 1% 
of c Aigypts as Conſtantinus Manaſſes reports in his Annals (by 
' a ridiculous miſtake of the _ of Gerar for the King of Agypt.) 


This Pharaoh was then 28 King of all the Land of  #gypts 
which {till in Scripture is called the Land of Miſrain from the 
firſt Planter of it: and this was of very great antiquity z and there- 
fore Funccius (tho' improbably) thinks this Pharaoh to have been 
Olris, and Rivet thinks Miſraim might have been alive till that 
time; here then we find no Dynaſties N but one Kin 

dom under one King. If we deſcend ſomewhat lower, to the 


times of Jacob and Foſeph, the evidence is ſo undoubted of . 


oypt's being an entire Kingdom under one Pp that he may have 
quit cauſe to ſuſpect the eyes either of his body or his mind that 
diſtruſts it. For what more evident, than that Pharaoh who pre- 
ferred Joſeph, was King of all the Land of Agypt? Mere not 


the ſeven years of famine over all the land of wy Gen. 41. 55. 
0 


Il as not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all the land of Agypt? Gen. 
41. 4.1» 4345. And did not Joſeph go over all the land of Ægypt 
to gather corn? Gen. 41.46. Nay did he not buy all the land of a 
gypt for Pharaoh? Gen. 47. 20. Can there poſſibly be given an 
fuller eyidences of an entire Kingdom, than theſe are, that A 
gypt was ſuch then? Afterwards we read of one King after ano- 
ther in c/£gypt for the ſpace of nigh two hundred years, durin 
the children of 1/rac/'s ſlavery in Egypt ; and was not he, think 
we, King over all SOON: in whoſe ume the children of 1/raet 
And in all the following Hiſtory of Scripture, 
is there not mention made of Ant ſtill as an entire Kingdom, 
and of one King over it? Where then is there any place for theſe 
contemporary Dynaſties in Apt! No where that I know of, 
bur in the fancies of ſome learned men. 
Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome countenance 


to this opinion; but it is in far later times than the firſt Dynaſties 


of Manetho are ſuppos'd to be in, which is in Iſai. 19. 2. Where 
Gop faith, He would ſet the Ægyptians againſt the Agyptians, 


vn. 


and they ſpall fight every one againſt his brother, city againſt city, 


and kingdom againſt kingdom. Where it ſeems that there were ſeve- 
cal Kingdoms then exiſtent among the Agyptians; but the Se- 


prnagint very well renders it yt in? wb. Now rx among the 


e eyptians, as Epiphanius and others tell us, notes riv dune nine 
abooils he abi en, the precintts of every great City, ſuch as our Coun- 
tics arc, and therefore Pliny renders »9i by præfecturæ; theſe. 
were the ſeveral Provinces of pt, of which there were thirty 
ſix in cZgypt, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other ſixteen in 


themidland parts; ſo that by kingdom againſt kingdom, no more 


is meant than one Province being ſet againſt another. I1/aac Yoſ- 
furs thinks the number of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that 
overevyery of theſe was a peculiar King; and that this number ma 
be gathered from the Dynaſties of Manetho, ſetting aſide the 5 
e 


naſtics of the Perſians, c AHithiopians, and Phenicians : vis. t 


"Thinites, Memphites, E lephantines, H. eracleopolitans » Dioſpolitan 


Thebans, the leſſer Dioſpolitans, Xoites, Tanites, Bubaſtites, Saites, 
Mendeſians, and Sebennytes: and fo that « Zgypt was anciently a 
Dodecarchy, as England in the Saxons time was a Heptarchy. But 
H | as 
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a8 it already appears, there could be anciently no ſuch Dodecar. 
chy in epi; ſo it is likewiſe evident that this diſtribution of 
Hopt into Nomi is a later thing, and by moſt Writers is attri- 


vil. Doch. buted to Seſooſis or Seſoſtris, whom Joſephus ſuppoſed to be Seſack 


aA P. 
4. 4. 
Kircher 


„King of c Apypr, contemporary with Rehoboam. Indeed if we 
believe Gelaldinus the Arabic Hiſtorian cited by Kircher, the moſt 


- Oedip. A ancient diſtribution of c_Agypt was into four parts. Miſraim held 


gyps. To. 1 


one part to himſelf, and gave his Son Capt another, Eſimun a third, 
and Atrib a fourth part; which diviſion the ſame Author affirms 
to have continued till the time of Foſeph, who made a new diſtri. 
bution of the whole Land: After him Seſoſtris divided the whole 
into thirty ſeveral Nomi; ſo Kircher will needs have it, that of 
the three ſeveral parts of « Zgypr, each might have for ſome my- 
ſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every one had its di- 
ſtinct and peculiar God it worſhip'd, and a particular Palace in 
the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrin or Court of Juſtice belong- 
ing to it. But it evidently appears by that vain-glorious Oedipus, 
that it is a far eaſier matter to make new Myſteries, than to interpret 
old ones, which as it might be caſily diſcovered in the main foundati- 
ons whereon that ſtructure ſtands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in 
our firſt entrance into it, in this part of the Chorography of e Egypt. 
For from whence had he this exact diviſion of egypt into thirty 


Nomi, ten of which belonged to the upper At, or Thebazs, 


ten to Delta, or the lower Apt, and the ten remaining to the 


iz Jur. midland Country? Hath he this from Prolemee, whoſe Scheme 


1. 4 


of the ſeveral Nomi he publiſheth? No, Prolemes and Pliny by 
his own confeſſion afterwards add many other to theſe, as Om. 
hite, Phanturites, Tanites, Phatnites, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. 

_ Hath he it from Hrabo, whoſe authority he cites for it? No ſuch 


Sr, matter. For Strabo faith expreſly, that Thebais had ten Nomi, 


Delta ten, and the midland ſixteen; only ſome are of opinion, faith 
he, that there were as many Nomi as Palaces in the Labyrinth, 
which were toward thirty; but yet the number is uncertain ſtill. 
We ſee by this, how ominous it is for an Oedipus to ſtumble at 
the threſhold, and how eaſy a matter it is to interpret Myſterics, 
if we may have the making of them. We ſee then no evidence 
at all for theſe contemporary Dynaſties of Manetho; which yet 
if we ſhould grant, would be a further argument of the uncer- 
tainty of heathen Chronology, when among them implicite years 
are given out to the world for ſolid; fo that which way foever 
Manetho his Dynaſties be taken, they will prove the thing in hand, 
whether we ſuppoſe them ar leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould 
grant he had taken thoſe in ſucceſſion to each other, which were 
coexiſtent with one another. 


CHAP. 


\ . 
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. 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen 5 Chronoloy. 


I. An account of the defef of Chronology in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Solar Tear among the Ægyptians, the original of the 
Epafts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the ſe- 
meral Canicular Tears; the difference between Scaliger and 
Petavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of the Ægyptian 
Hiſtory no elder than Nabonaſlar. II. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
III. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiads. IV. The uncertain Origins of the Weſtern Na- 
tions. Of the Latin Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The uncertain reckoning Ab Urbe condita. V. Of impoſtures 
46 to ancient Hiſtories. Of Annius, VI. Inghiramius, and 
others. VII. Of the characters uſed by Heathen Prieſts. 

VIII. No ſacred charatters among the Jews. IX. The par- 

ES 7iality and inconſiſtency of heathen Hiſtories with each other. 

bor all which rhe want of credibility in them as to an ac- 

= count of ancient times is clearly demonſtrated. - 


1 RS - "F \Hec next ching to evidence the uncertainty of the heathen I. 
=_ - 1 Chronology, is, the want of certain Parapegmata, or ſone 
fixed periods of tune, according to which the account of times 
mult be made. For if there be no certain Epocha's by which to 
reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, the diſtanced of intervals, and all 
_ intervening accidents, we mult of neceſſity fluctuate in continual 
uncertainties, and have no ſure foundation to bottom any account 
of ancient times upon. The great reaſon of this defect, is, the 
little care which thoſe who lived in the eldeſt times had to pre- 
{erye the memory of any ancient tradition among themſelves, or 
to convey 1t to 3 in ſuch a way as might be leaſt liable to 
1mpoſture. Of all kinds of Learning, Chronology was the moſt rude 
in eldeſt times; and yet that is well called by Scaliger, The life 
and foul of Hiſtory, without which Hiſtory is but a confuſed lump, 
2 mere Mola, an indigeſted piece of fleſh, without life or form. 
Theancient accounts of the world were merely from year to year, 
and that with abundance of obſcurity, uncertainty and variety: 
{ometimes going by the courſe of the Moon; and therein they 
were as mutable as the Moon her ſelf, how to conform the year 
regularly to her motion: and it was yet greater difficulty to regu- 
late it by the courſe of the Sun, and to make the accounts of the 
Sun and Moon meet. There was ſo much perplexity and confu- 
ſion about the ordering of a ſingle year, and ſo long in moſt Na- 
tions before they could bring it into any order, that we are not to 
expect any fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſſion of ages 
+ 33 among 
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By 60 ORIGINES SACRA. Bookl. Cap. VI. 
_ =” among them. Among the © Zggptians who are ſuppoſed moſt 
1 skilful in the account of the year, it was a long time before they 
|| 28, found out any certain courſe of it. It is agreed by moſt, that 
8 when the Ægyptian Prieſts had found out the form of the year by 
' WY Diodor. l. i. the courſe oP the Sun (which is attributed by Diodorus to the 
MA. | „ 40. i Prieſts) yet the year in common uſe was only of 
y || 360 days, which in any great period of years muſt needs cauſe 1 
YN monſtrous confuſion, by reaſon that their Months muſt of neceſ- 
i 0 ſity by degrees change their place, ſo that in the great Canicular 
1 . year of 730 Thoyth, which was the beginning of the Summer Sol. 
$A ice in the entrance into that period, would be removed into the 
3 . midſt of Winter, from whence aroſe that Ægyptian fable in Herodo. 
$108 Herod. Eu- iu, that in the time of their eldeſt Kings, the Sun had twice changed 
* il | nl Weg his riſing and ſetting ; which was only cauſed by the variation of their 
i Emend. Months, and not by any alteration in the courſe of the Sun. Which 
"vl Temp. | 3- defect the ÆMgyptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of adding 


7195 fivedaysto the end of the year we thence were called , which 


implies they were not anciently in uſe among them, being afterwards 
added to make up the courſe of the year. Which the e,Zgyprians give 
B59 Plutarch an account of, as Plutarch tells us under this fable: Mercury being 
4 3 8 1 & once at dice with the Moon, he got from her 72 part of the year, 
(14898 ride. which he after added to the 360 days which were anciently the days 
Y. the year, which they called imile, and therein celebrated the 
eftivals of their Gods. Thence the names of the ſeveral in 
were taken from the Gods; the firſt was called 'o24, it being cele- 
brated in honor of him; the ſecond, Ae, by which Scalzger un- 
derſtands Anubis, but Voſſius more probably the ſenior Orus; the 
Voſ.deldol. third to Typho ; the fourth to Js; the fifth to Nephtha the wife 
ns. of Typho, and ſiſter to Ie. This courſe of the year Scaliger thinks 
that the «_Agyprians repreſented by the Serpent called xn, being 
_ deſcribed in a round circle biting ſome part of his tail in his 
mouth ; whereby, faith he, they would have it underſtood that the 
form of the year was not perfect without that adjection of five days 
to the end of the year: For to this day, faith he, the Coptites and 
ancient eZgyptzans call the end of the year Ne. It ſeems that 
afterwards they underſtood likewiſe the neceſlity of intercalation 
of a day every fourth year, for the ſake of the redundant qua- 
drant each year above 365 days; which courle of four years they 
called Canicular year, becauſe they obſerved its defect in that time 
one whole day from the riſing of the Dog-ſtar: and beſides that 


M they called 'anax ib, and Er. Jl, & luſtrum Sothiacum, from 25%; 
11 e, the Dog: ſtar: but Cenſorinus denies any ule of intercalation among 
I e die Nat. 3 . 33 1 25 | 1. 
|  \  ”— 18. the e &gyprians in their civil year, altho' their Sacred and Hiero- 
B85 __  glyphical years might admit of it. And upon this ground, I ſup- 
14 „ — poſe the controverſy between thoſe two learned perſons , Scaliger 
F300 y. Perav. and Petavius, concerning the antiquity of — among the 
r 2 —_ Egyptians may be reconciled. For on the one ſide it is apparent, 
Fd. A As that the ordinary or civil year did want intercalation, by this te- 
" | * ſtimony of Cenſorinus; Eorum annus civilis ſolos habet dies 365 fin- 
II ullo intercalari ; itaque quadriennium apud eos uno circiter die mi- 
way uus eſt quam naturale quadriennium ; and thence, faith he, it comes 
1 | to paſs, that in 1461 years, which was the great Heliacal year, 
+1 | it returns to the ſame beginning; for then the Dog-ſtar ariſeth 
At 9 2 Dn 
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ut; whence it is evident, that the Julian year, whatever ſome 


lian; and ſo likewiſe Horapollo, whole work was to interpret the 


I” 
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again upon the firſt day of the month Thoyth, as it did at tlie be- 
ginning of this great Canicular year; and that this kind of civil 
year did continue among them in the time of Cenſorinus (which 
was of the Dionyſian account 238) 190 by this, that he ſaith 
in the year wherein he wrote his book the New-moon of Thoyth 
was before the ſeventh day of the Calends of Juby, whereas a hun- 
dred years before, it was before the 12 of the Calends of Au- 
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learned men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary uſe 

among the c_/Zgyprians in that time; and that Sofigenes when he xe; 
corral the Roman Account, and brought in the form of the Ju- e 
lian year, did not take his pattern from the Ægyptian year, but 5. * 
from the Erecians of Alexandria, who did make uſe of the Qua- 

drant added to the 365 years; which the cZEgyptians did not, as 

appears further by the Golden circle in the monument of Oſimanduas 

(which Diodorus ſpeaks of out of Hecatæus Mileſius) which was of Dios. 1. r 
365 cubits compaſs, and divided into ſo many ſegments for every © 4 


day with the obſervations of the riſing and ſetting of the ſeveral i 


Stars, and the effects portended by them. And the reaſon why 


this year continued in civil uſe among the © /Zgyprians, is well aſ- 


ſigned by Geminus, that the «Egyptians according to a ſuperſti- Sm. 
a 5 , 4 47 

tious obſervation they had, would needs have their Feſtivals run * 3 

through every day in the year. But now on the other ſide, it is 

as evident that by continual obſervation' the wiſeſt of the Ægy- 

ptian Prieſts did diſcern the neceſſity. of intercalation, and that 

there wanted fix hours in every year to make it compleat, which 

every four years would make the intercalation of a day neceſlary ; fo 

much by Diodorus is affirmed of the Theban Prieſts, who were the Dioder: 

beſt Aſtronomers; and by Strabo both of the Theban and Heligpo- l. 1. c go. 


Strab. I. 15. 
F | ; , ; Horzpollo 
more abſtruſe learning of the Ægyptian Prieſts: hen (faith he) the fers. 


Agyptians wouldexpreſs a year, they name a Quadrant, becauſe from . 

one riſing of the ſtar Sothis to another, the fourth part 4 a day ts 

added, ſo that the year conſiſts of 365 days; (and a quadrant muſt 

be added, becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents) therefore 

cvery fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary day. How unjuſt- 

iy Hetavius hath charged Scaliger with falſhood in reference to 

chis teſtimony of Horapollo, meerly becauſe the citation did not 

appear in that Chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the Book which 

Hetauius uſed, hath been already obſerved by learned men. Where- 

upon Yoſſtus condemns Petavins of ſtrange incogitancy, becauſe 7/4190; 

in three Editions mentioned by him, Scaliger's citation was right: 28. 
bur Conring ius hath ſince ded in behalf. of Petavius, that he Conring. d. 
might make uſe of the Edition of Cauſinus diſtinct from the other , 

three; whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will beget a feud be- 

tween learned men, eſpecially where prejudice DT 2 before; 

AS 18 too evident in Petavius his rough dealing on all occaſions, 


with that very deſerving perſon Fo/eph Scaliger. But to return, from 
hence by degrees the e Agyptians proceded to make greater pe- 
riods of years (as Eudoxus carried his Oct aeteris into Greece from 
the Canicular year of the «Zgyptians) they framed from this a 
great Canicular year, which had as many years as Julian hath 
days; and laſtly, the greateſt CREE year, which e 

3 our 
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four of the greater, and conſiſted of a period of 1461 years. But 
thus we ſee, that the great periods of years among them riſe gra- 
dually, as they oy more skilful in the underſtanding the nature 
of the year; and that they had anciently no certain periods to go- 
vern themſelves by in their computation of ancient times. Nay 
the «Egyptians have not, as appears, any certain Epocha to go 
by, elder than the Agyptian years of Nabonaſſar, and afterwards 
from the death of Alexander, and Ptolemee Philadelphus, and Au- 
guſtus his Victory at AFium. 1 . | | 
Hl. If from the ©Zgyptians we remove our diſcourſe unto the Gre. 
cians, we are ſtill plunged into greater uncertainties, it being ac- 
knowledged by themſelves that they had no certain ſucceſſion of 
time before the O/ymprads. To which purpoſe the teſtimony of Harro 
in Cenſorinus is generally taken notice of, diſtributing time into 
three parts, reckoning two of them to be unknown and fabulous, 
and che hiſtorical part of time to begin with the firſt O/ympiad. 
Scalig, nt. Indeed Scaliger and ſome others are loth to reject all that ſecond 
mr” part of time as fabulous, which was in the interval between Dex- 
calion's flood and the Olympiads ; and therefore they had rather 
call it Heroical, tho much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was hiſtorical as to perſons, but fabulous as ro the actions 
of thoſe perſons. But granting this; yet we are wholly to ſcek 
for any certain account of the ſucceſſion of time and perſons for 
want of ſome certain Epocha's, which like the Pole Star ſhould 
guide us in our paſſage thro” that vaſt Ocean of the Grecian Hiſtory. -| 
t muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the learned Heathens have taken 
a great deal of pains this way to find out ſome certain Periods to 
fix on in the time before the Olymprads ; as Philochorus, Apollode- 
dorus, and Dionyſius Halycarnaſſenſis, and others, who out of their 
skill in Aſtronomy ſought to bring down ſome certain intervals 
between the deſtruction of Tro and the firſt Olympic games of 
Pelops; reſtored by Hercufzs-and Atreus. But granting that their 
Epocha's were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Troy was 
upon the 23 of Thargelion, the 11 month of the Azric account, 
and that the Olympic game fell out anſwerably to the ninth of our 
Zuly, and theſe things were evidently proved from Aſtronomical WW 
obſervations; yet how vaſt an account of time is loſt quite beyond 
the ſiege of Troy? And beſides that, as to all other accidents in 
the Intervals between theſe two Epocha's which could not be pro- 
ved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with them, they were left 
at a very great uncertainty ſtill; op they might gueſs whether 
they approached nearer to one Epocha then the other by the ſeries 
of Families and their Generations (three of which made a Cen- 


tury of years) whereby they might come to ſome conjectures, 

but could not arrive at any certainty at all. 1 
m. But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the Hiſtory 
> of the original of Greece, the foundations of their ſeveral King- 
doms, the ſucceſſion of their firſt Kings, and all that comes under 
the name of the Hiſtory of their ancient times, is clearly given 
over by their own moſt skilful Chronologers, as matters out of 
the reach of any clear evidence. Thence comes ſuch great diffe- 
rences concerning the antiquity of their ancient Kingdoms; the 
Argolic Kingdom by Dionyſius Halycarnaſſ. is ſuppoſed to oft 
| | | | Iden; 


bh. 4 » "- 
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the Hicyonians, before he was of the Argives; for in the time of 


years: Now that Pheſtus at $7cyo0n is ſuppoſed to reign but eight 


lain, in the ancient Grecian hiſtory, becauſe they had no certain 
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eldeſt, and the Artic younger than it by 40 Generations, which 
according to their computation comes to a 1000 years, which 1s 
impoſſible; and yet the Arcadians, who gave themſelves out to be 
elder than the Moon, are ſuppoſed to be younger by him than 
the Graſhoppers of Athens by nine Generations; and the'Phthio- 
tica, under Deucalion, younger than Arcadica by 42 Generations, 
which Scaliger might well ſay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent. 
The Sicyonian Kingdom is by moſt ſuppoſed to be of greateſt an- 
tiquity among the Greczans, from which Varro began his Hiſtory, | 
45S. Auſhin tells us; and yet as to this, Pauſanias only reckons the Aug ,. 
names of ſome Kings there, without any ſucceſſion of time among =p Dei, 
$ 7 TAK y 0,16, c. 2. 

them; and yet as to thoſe names Africanus (and Enfebins from 

him) diffent from Pauſanias; and which is moſt obſeryable, Ho- 

mer reckons Adraſtus, who is the 234 in the account of Africanus, 

to be the firſt that reigned in $zcyon, whoſe time was after the in- 

ſtitution of the Ohmpie Game by Pelops : of him thus Homer, 
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Key Lixud 59. 49 'Advion; 3 8% Bacindon. Homer. 
15 5 Fein nes Iliad. 3. 
whereby he expreſſeth Adraſtus to be the firſt King of Sicyon; and 


not as Scaliger would interpret it, that Adraſtus was firſt King of 


Adraſtus at Sicyon, either Atreus, or Thyeſtes was King of the 
Argives: for in the ſecond year of Pheſtus and Adraſtus his ſup- 
poſed predeceſſor in Sicyon, Atreus reſtored the Olympic Game of 
Pelops, in the 41 year of their reign, and they reigned at Argi 65 


years; and therefore the reign of Aaraſtus at Sicyon fall in with 9 
that of Atreus and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycenz. Thus we fee now, 
how uncertain the account of times was before the beginning of 
the Ohinpiads among the Erecians, which is fully acknowledged 
by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given which we here inſiſt on, 


Au n ponds gm. mugecnOliing a! rue geben, That there was no cer- 


term (which he calls parapegma; as others Epocha ; and Cenſorinus, 
Titulus) from whence to deduce their accounts. But now from the 
time of the Olymprads (i. e. from the firſt of them after their re- 
ſtoration by Tphitus, wherein the names of the Conquerors 
were ingraven in braſs Tablets for the purpoſe) the ſucceſſion 
of time is moſt certain and hiſtorical among the Greczans ; by 
which account we have from thence a certain way of commen- 
ſurating the ſacred and prophane Hiſtory. All the difficulty is in 
what year of ſacred Hiſtory the Olympiads began, which Scaliger 


| ; ver Secaliges | 1 f 
thus finds out. Cenſorinus writes (in the year of Chrift 238 Which L 8 1 
Vas of the Julian period 4951.) that, that year was from the firſt 1 


Olympind of Tphitus 1014, the firſt Olymprad was of the Julian 
period 3938. which was according to our learned Primate 4. M. 
3228, and the 35 of Uriah King of Judah, or the 34, as Cap- 
e!/us thinks: So that from Regard we have a clear account 
85 times, which we have demonſtrated to have been ſo uncertain 
eſore. eee | 
if we come to the Greeks further into theſe European parts, we iv. 
ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as to ancient times, if 
| | | not 
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not more, than in thoſe already diſcours'd of. For the truth is, the 


account of times before the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Gallia 
or Britain, are ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head than 
that of impoſture. Not that I think thoſe Nations had lain in a 
perpetual ſleep, till the Romans waked them into ſome kind of 
civility but that they had no certain way of conveying down the 
tranſactions of their own and former times to the view of poſte- 
rity. On which account we may juſtly reject all thoſe pretend: 

ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britain ſrom Gomer and Brute as fa- 
bulous. And it will be the leſs wonder it ſhou'd be ſo in thoſe then 
accounted barbarous Nations, when even among thoſe who were 
the Planters of knowledg and civility among others, the account 
of their ancient times is ſo dark, confuſed, and uncertain. As it 


would ſufficiently appear to any that would take the pains to exa- 


mine the ſucceſſion of thetwo firſt Dynaſties among the Latines; 
the firſt before Mutas his coming into Ttaty ; and the ſecond of 
the AHneadæ after. And eren it will be ſufficient ground to 
ueſtion the account of times e Sor if in the third Dynaſty, 
when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo clear, and fo certain an Epocha as 
the building of Rome, to deduce their accounts from their Chro- 
nology be uncertain, which I ſhall briefly ſpeak to. For altho' 
Porcius Cato have in Dionyſius the honour of finding out the firſt 
Palilia of the City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 


the honour of the Goddeſs Pales in the time of which, the foun- 


dations of Rome were laid) yet there appears no great certainty in 
his undertaking; for therein he was after e ove by thotes 

ned Roman, Varro. Dionyſius tells us that Cato found by the 
Cenſors Tables the exact time from the expulſion of the Kings, 


to the time of the City's being taken by the Gaules; from 


which time to his own, he could not miſs of it from the Faſti 
Conſulares; fo that it cannot be denied but that Cato might 
have a certain account of times from the Regifugium to the time 
he writ his Originec. But what certainty Cato could have from the 
firſt Palilia of the City to the expulſion of Tarquin, we cannot 
underſtand. For the ſucceſſion of Kings muſt needs be very un- 
certain, unleſs it be demonſtrated from ſome public monuments, 
or certain records, or ſome public actions certainly known to 
have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a year of their ſeveral Reigns. Now 
none of theſe do occur in the Roman Hiſtory, in all that interval 
from the Palilia to the Regifugium; fo that not only the whole 
interval, but the time of eyery particular King's Reign, are very 
uncertain. And therefore Varro being deſtitute of any demonſtra- 
tion of that time, had recourſe to L. Tarrutius Firmanus, to ſee if 
by his skill in Aſtronomy he could certainly find out the firſt Pa- 
lilia of Rome: His anſwer was, that he found that the City was 
built in the time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in the third 
year of the ſixth Olyp:ad; according to which account Farro pro- 
ceded, and thence aroſe the difference between the Palilia 7 HR 
nana and Yarroniana ; the lacter falling out in the 23d of Iphitus, 


scaliger d the other in the 24. But if we believe Foſeph Scaliger, there 


Emend. 
Temp. J. F * 
þ- 388. 


could not be an Eclipſe of the Sun, at the time affirmed by Tar- 
rutius: But yet granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, what certainty 
can we have of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral Kings 1 

: without 
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Jithout which there can be no certain computation ab Urbe con- 
gata? If then the Romans, who had fo great advantage of know- 
ing times, and were withal ſo inquiſitive concerning the 3 
of their city (which was a thing of no very remote diſtance) coul 
attain to no abſolute certainty about it, what pation” can we ex- 
pect as to an account of far ancienter times, either from them or 
others, when they had no Cenſors Tables, nor Faſti Conſulares to be 
guided 99 And thus much may ſerve to ſnew the great uncer- 
cainty of heathen Chronology, as to the giving an account of an- 

cient times. bot . . 
And yet were it only an uncertainty. as to Chronology, we . 
might better bear with it; for the miſtake merely in computation 
of times were not ſo dangerous (any further than the credibility 
of the Hiſtory depends on the computation, as in point of anti- 
quity) if we were but certain that the perſons and actions related of 
them were ſuch as they are reported to be. But that which adds 
much to the confuſion and uncertainty of heathen Hiſtory, is, 
the frequency of impoſtures, which are more hard to be diſco- 
vered, in that there are no authentic Hiſtories of thoſe times ex- 
tant, which hath both given occaſion to variety of impoſtures, 
and much hindred their diſcovery. For the curioſity of men lead- 
ing them back into a ſearch after ancient times, it makes them ex- 
cceding credulous in embracing whatever pretends to give them 
any conduct thro” thoſe dark and obſcure paths of ancient Hiſto- 
ry. And the.world hath never been wanting of ſuch as would be 
ready to abuſe the {imple credulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary 
men; but thoſe ages have been moſt feracious in the production 
of ſuch perſons, which have pretended to more learning than they 
had. The pretenſe of Learning made ſuch perſons appear, and 
the want of it made them not be diſcovered. Thus it was not 
only of old among the Chaldzan and ec #gyptian Prieſts, and the 
ocean Poets and Hiſtorians, of whom we have ſpoken already; 
but cvcn among thoſe who might have learned more truth from 
= thc Religion they profeſſed, than to think it ſtood in need of their 
lycs. For there can be no greater diſparagement offered to truth, 
than to defend it with any thing but it ſelf, nothing laying truth 
{o open to ſuſpicion, as when falhood comes to be its advocate. 
And a falſe teſtimony diſcovered, doth more prejudice to a good 
cauſe, than it could any ways advantage it, were it not diſcovered. 
And therefore their labours have been as ſerviceable to the world 
n have diſcovered Impoſtures, as thoſe who have directly main- 
tained truth againſt its open oppoſers; thoſe being ſo much more 
dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe of truth, and there- 
fore are with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one was that 1p- 
g11s fatuus that appeared in a kind of twilight in the Chriſtian 


— 


A Vo! between the former darkneſs of Barbariſm, and the ap- 
„ RE Proachinglightof knowledg; I mean Annius Viterbienſis, who like 
7 . Hannibal in paſſing the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, 
„ders himſelf to burning the woods, and firing the rocks, and diſ- 
—_— == lolving them with vinegar to make a 8 thro” them: So An- 
„being beſet in thoſe ſnowy and gray headed Alps of ancient 
2 1 Hiſtory, and finding no way clear for him according to his fancy, 
: be labours to burn down all certain Records, to eat thro' the 
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ders, altho' they wear nothing elſe but uy: Phantaſins, covered 
Over with the Cow! of the Monk of Viterbo. 


how he made the Inſcriptions himſelf, and hi 


nius cauſed them to be ſent to the Magiſtrates, and after publiſhed 


Anton. 


Aug ut. 
Dialog, 11. 


VI. 


ptions, walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum Etruſca- 


 Haly, and other things ſo far beyond probability of Reaſon, that 


who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten and ſandy foun- 
dations as theſe Inſcriptions are. But tho' Ixion might, Jupiler 


credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more free N for 
his own Hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuitably to Scripture for the 
concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt Hiſtorians. To which as: ſe, 


them, than find out the ingredients of them. Thus Annius puts 


tho perſons unacquainted with the lineaments of Truth, may be 


a new Beroſus, Manetho, Philo, Metaſthenes (as he miſtook for 
Megaſthenes) and Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk 
abroad the world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoy]. 


| For being himſelf 
ſomewhat more yerſcd in the Hiſtory of thoſe elder times than ge- 
nerally perſons were in the age he lived in, he made that unhappy 
uſe of his skill, to play the Mountebank with his Learning; and 
to abuſe the credulity of thoſe who have better ſtomachs than pa- 
lates, and ſooner ſwallow down the compoſitions that are given 


a good face on his New. old Authors, bids them be bold and con- 
fident, and they would fare the better. And the truth 1s, they tell 
their ſtory ſo punctually in all circumſtances, in thoſe things which 
had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that that were ſufficient 
ground to any intelligent perſon to queſtion their authority. But 
Fe his Authors ſhould at any time want an Interpreter to make 
out their full meaning, he ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon 
them, and certainly he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to do 
it; for, cujus eſt condere, ejus eſt mterpretari ; none ſo fit to explain 
Auntus, as Annius himſelf. The whole ſtory of this impoſture, 

| 4 them underground, 
how they were digged thence and brought to Annius; how An. 


them in the equipage they are in, is at large related by that learned 
Biſhop * Autanius Anguſtimns, from Latinus Latinius. 
From a like quarry to this, came out thoſe other famous Inſcr- 


rum fragmenta, wherein, beſides many palpable incongruities to 
the cuſtoms of thoſe eldeft times, diſcovered partly by Les Alla. 
ius in his Diſcourſe concerning them, there are ſo many particu- 
lar ſtories and circumſtances related concerning Noab's being in 


it is a wonder there are Jo any perſons pretending to. Learning, 


would never have been deceived with a Cloud inſtead of Juno; 10, 


caſily impoſed on with appearances inſtead of her: yet ſuch per- 
ſons who have fagacity enough to diſcern the air of her counte- 
nance from the PEAT of forgeries, will never ſuffer themſelves to 
be over-rcached by ſuch vain pretenders. But theſe Impoltors 
are like the Aſtrologers at Rome, ever baniſhed, and yet ever 
there; and ſo theſe are ever exploded by all lovers of truth, yet 
always find ſome to applaud and entertain them. Altho' it be more 
difficult to do ſo now in the preſent light of Knowledg, and all 
advantages for Learning, than it was in thoſe elder times, when 
the heathen Priefts pretended to the Monopoly of Learning among 
themſelves, and made it one of their great deſigns to keep all others 


in dependance on themſelves, thereby to keep up their e 
| | the 
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racters of their Temples were 


FEY 


LD 


the better among the people. And therefore ali the Records they 


had of Learning or Hiſtory, were carefully lockt up, and preſerved 


among the Prieſts; and leaſt at any time others might get a view 


of them, they were ſure to preſerve them in a peculiar Character 


diſtin& from that in civil and common uſe. | By which means the 
heathen Prieſts had all imaginable opportunities and conveniences 
for deceiving the filly people, and IE keeping them in an ob- 
ſequious ignorance, which 18 never the Mother of any true Devo- 
tion, but of the greateſt Superſtitio . All 
It is well known of the , ee Prieſts, that the ſacred Cha- 
eldom made known to any but ſuch 
as were of their own number and family, (the Prieſthood being 
chere hereditary) or ſuch others as by long converſe had inſinuated 
themſelves into their ſociety, as ſome of the Greek Philoſophers 
and Hiſtorians had done. And yet we have ſome reaſon to think 


they were not over-free and communicative to ſome of them, by 


the flender account they give of ſeveral things, which are ſuppoſed 


to be well known among the c_AZgyprians. That the Phænician 


Prieſts had their ee and ſacred Characters too, is evident 
from the words of Philo Byblius concerning Sanchoniathon, if we 


take Bochartus his Expoſition of them: He tells us that his Hi- 


ſtory was compared, 6 wv wy «tur worn, xanxgdpes 'Awparior xappgeors & 
ths bs nan leans with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in the 
Ammunean letters, which are known to few: Literæ Ammuneorun 
(taith Bochartus) ſunt litere Templorum, literæ in ſacris excepte. 
For 27 is the Sun, thence fd the 1 of the Fun, whom the 
Phenicians worſhip'd as their principal Deity, under the name of 
Beel-ſamen, the Lord of Heaven. The fame Author tells us out 
out of Diogenes Laertius, of a Book of Democritus, a wir & Bu. 
Crain i520) renapairey by which it is evident that the Babylonian Prieſts 
had their ſacred Characters too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodo- 
777 of all the Grecian Temples, E, 6%; Erlngi ray hu Tris de, zend -s 
9; minus, Is leęgliebs ci That they had ſome pecutiar Characters 
which were called ſacred. But that learned Author thinks there 1s 
19 ncceſſity of underſtanding it peculiarly of the Grec/ans, becauſe 
the Greek Fathers called all Heathens by the name of Greeks : but 


if fo, the teſtimony is the larger, and amounts to an univerſal te- 
ſtimony of the heathen Temples. _ 


Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe ſome per- 
ſons of greater Learning than Judgment, who attribute this diſtin- 
tion of ſacred and vulgar Clinaltire to the Jews as well as others, 
but without any probability of reaſon. For theſe learned men 
being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with rhe opinion of the modern Fews 
concerning the antiquity of the preſent Hebrew Characters, and 
finding themſelves preſſed not only with the teſtimony of ſome 
ancient Rabbins, but with the ſtronger evidence of the ancient ſhcbels 
about S$o/omor?s time, inſcribed with the Samaritan letters, have 


Died. l. 4: 
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Poſ. Evang. 
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Bochart. 
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Queſt. in 
„ 


VIII. 


at laſt found this Evaſion, that the Samaritan letters were in vulgar 


ue; but the preſent Characters were then ſacred, and not made 
common till after the time of the Captivity. But this ſeems to be 
a meer ſhift, found out by ſome modern Fews, and greedily em- 


braced by their followers, becauſe thereby they are in hopes to 


12 evade 


will appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little 
round of reaſon it ſtands: For none of thoſe reaſons which 
eld for ſuch a diſtinction of Characters among the Heathens, 
can have any place among the Jeus. For it was never any 
part of Goy's deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples 


| i 1! | p | a | — — — N | CI ITE — 5 8 5 — 
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+4 evade the ſtrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe 
1 they can find no probable ſolution of. And a meer ſhift it 
| | 


i 

| 1 view. Truth is never fo fearful of being ſeen abroad; it is onl 

3.09] falſhood that walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its hiding. 

—_  - plwhaces to retreat to: Nay, Gop expieſly' commanded it as a duty 

8 oo. of all the Jews, to ſearch and ſtudy his Law, which they could 

$100 not do, if it were locked up from them in an unknown Character. 
„ Y Did not Gop himſelf promulge it among the people of 1/rael by 
F318 Frxod. 13. the miniſtry of Moſes * Did he not command it to be as frontiers 
1 16 between their eyes, and figns upon their hands: not that Phyladte- 
| | „ Deut. 6. 8. %% ſhould be made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees inter- 
| | 1 9 | Peng it, and others from them have miſtaken; but that they ſhould 


ave the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were always be- 

tween their ewe and ingraven upanm their hands. Again, if we 

{uppoſe the Law to be among the people, but in the vulgar cha- 

racter, I would fain know, what ſanctity, majeſty, and authority 

there was in that character more than in the words and matter? 

and if there were, how comes the vulgar uſe of it to be no Where 

Forbidden? and how durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Capti- 

vity, profane fo ſacred a thing by expoling it to common uſe? 

But granting them yet further, that it was law ful, but not uſeful, to 

make ule of that ſacred: Character; I demand then, how comes that 

diſuſe to continue ſo punttually till the time of Ezra, and that 

| it ſhould never be divulged before? when there was ſo great reaſon 

. to make it common, ſince the ſquare letters are leſs operoſe, more 
expedite and facile, than the Samaritan, which is, when time 

ſcrves, uſed as a plea for their great antiquity. But yielding yet 

more, that the ſacred Character was only uſed for the authentic 

copy of the Law, which was to decide all differences of other co- 

pies ( which ſome run to as their laſt ſhift) I appeal to any man's 

© | iz BRAY 1 reaſon, whether this be not the moſt improbable of all? For how 
i could ſuch a copy be the Judge of all others, which could not be 


Weg read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to it? Or was the 
I . knowledg and reading of this Character peculiar to the High 
r Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Cabala from one to another? but 
how many incongruities would follow hence, in caſe one High 
Prieſt ſhould die before his Son was capable of underitanding the 
i 8 Letters, and fo that ſacred Treafure muſt needs be loſt; or had 
I they it all by inſpiration, and underſtood the ſacred Character by 
N Urim and Thummim? Thus every way, this opinion among the 
11 Zews1s preſſed with inconveniences, but it was molt ſuitable to the 
3 heathen Prieſts to maintain a Meum and Tuum between their own 
1. = | Chatacter and the vulgar. For hereby they prohibited all prying 
0992 into their myſteries > ih” but thoſe who had the ſame intere 
WH” with themſelves, and therefore were unlikely to diſcover any thing 
N that might leſſen their reputation. Whereas, had there been no- 
Wh | thing but truth in their Records, or that truth had been for their 
. 1640 | : | | £ intereſt, 
: 


8 2 
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intereſt, what need had there been of ſo great reſervedneſs and 
privacy ? . but when the diſcovery of truth would undeceive the 
world, it was their intereſt tolock it up and to give out ſuch thin 
co the vulgar, which might advance themſelves and ou them; 
which artifices of theirs give no ſmall ground to queſtion the cre- 
dibility of their Hiſtories. sten TON | 
Efpecially if we add what we promiſed 1n the laſt place, to ſhew 1x. 
the want of credibility in rhe report of ancient times among them, 
which was not only defectiveneſs, and uncertainty, but apparent 
artiality to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with cach other. Ho 
evident is ft in all theſe Nations we have fpoken to, How much 
they ſtrive to inhance the reputation of their own Nation, and 
to that end blend the Hiſtory of other Nations with their own, 
to make theirs ſeem the greater* How much do the A tians 
tell us of the excellency of their ancient Laws and Government? 
and vet how evident is it, from their own Hiſtories, that no ſuch 
Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can we 
chink that ſuch Kings as Chemmis and the reſt of them, who built 
thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids; and employed Myriads of 
men for ſo many years for the doing of them, would be content 
to be ſo dieted by their Laws, as Hecatæus and Diodorus tell us 
they were to be? Nay it ſeems to be very ſuſpicious, that the 
great enterprizes of their famous Seſoofes are meerly fabulous; and 
ſome think, an attributing to themſelves, what was done by the 
Aſſyrian Emperor in his time. By which we may gueſs, what to 
think of the great conqueſts of Ofiris and IJſis, and their ſubduing 
amoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt evident how par- 
tial the e Acgyprians are in diſſembling their ; Cone 1p loſles; as is 
clear in the ſtory of the conqueſt of Pharao Necho by Nebuchad- 
102zar, Jer. 46. 12. of which there is not the leaſt mention in He- 
rodotus or Diodorus. But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Herodot. 
- Neeos, as he calls him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos ; and * 2. 
the ſtory of YVaphres and Amaſis in him ſeems to be only a diſguiſe 
of Nebuchadnezzar's conqueſt; only leſt men ſhould think them 


's conquered by a Foreigner, they make Amaſis to be an e Agyptian 

W Pleheian. Again, what a vaſt number of Cities doth Diodorus Diode. li 
e rell us of, that were in HAgypit in their eldeſt times? no leſs than 

* i 5000, when yet himſelf conteſfeth in the time of Prolemæus Lagi, 

Ji there were reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000 Cities, and then 

ut ££ypt was the moſt populous that ever it had been. How pro- 

Th bable doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt multi- 

he tudes of Cities ſhould be erected? But the truth is, it is not un- 

ad ſuitable to their opinion of the production of the firſt men; which 

by were uſed, they ſay, by the heat of the Sun, and the mud of 

he Nilus; and it is certain then they might be the moſt populous : 

he Nation in the world: for there could be no defect as to either effi- 

vn cient or material cauſe, there being mud enough to produce My- 

ng. riads, and the Sun hot enough to impregnate it. The partia- 

0 lity of other Nations hath been already diſcourſed of in our paſ- 5 ö 
ing lage; and ſo likewiſe hath their mutual repugnancy to, and incon- 

10 - ſiſtency with, each other: Which yet might be more fully mani- 

jeir teſted from the contradictions in reference to the Ægyptian Hi- 
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ſtory betwen Manet ho, Herodotus, Diodorus, Dicæarohus, Era. 


their Hiſtory and Geography; and if we ſhould enter into their 


toſt henes, and all who have ſpoken of it: as to the AMHrian Em. 

ire between Herodotus, Diodorus, and Julius Africanus: as to 
the Perſian Empire between Herodotus and Cteſias, and thoſe in 
no inconſiderable things, as is evident in Photius his Excerpta out 
of him. Among the Grecianms we have already diſcover'd it as to 


Theology, and the Hiſtory of that, we ſhould find their other diffe- 
rences inconſiderable, if compared with theſe. Of which we may 
partly make a conjecture by the incredible ſpite that is born by 
the graveſt Greek Authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, to- 
wards Enuhemerus Siculus, for offering to deliver the hiſtory of 
Jupiter, which he ſaith, he tranſcribed from the Golden. Pillar in 
the Temple of Jupiter gy 10g 0 in Panchotis. 7 

But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to prove 
chat there is no credibility in any of thoſe Heathen Hiſtories, which 
pretend to give an account of ancient times; there being in all of 
them ſo much defect and inſufficiency, fo great uncertainty and 
confuſion, ſo much partiality and inconſiſtency with each other. It 
remains now that I procced to demonſtrate the credibility of that 
account of ancient times, which is reported in the Sacred Scriptures, 
which will be the ſecond part of our Task. 
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In order t o the proving the truth of 5 cript ure=hift 5 ſeveral Hy 
theſes laid down. I. The firft concerns the reaſonableneſs of . | 
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The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


wing the ancient Hiſtory of the World in ſome certain Records, 
from the importance of the things, II. and the inconveniences 
of meer Tradition or conſtant Revelation. III. The ſecond con- 
cerns the certainty that the Records under Moles his name, 
were undoubtedly his. The certainty of a matter of falt en- 


quired into in general, and proved as to this particular V. by 
univerſal Conſent, V. and ſettling a Common-awealth' upon his 


| Laws. VI, VII. The impo ſſibility of an Impoſtor as to the Writ- 
ings of Moſes demonſirared. The pleas to the contrary largely 


anſwered. ; 


Fa viNG ſufficiently demonſtrated the want of credibility 
inthe account of the ancient times, given by thoſe Na- 
tions who have made the greateſt pretenſe to Learning 
. and Antiquity in the World, we now proceed to evince 
the credibility and certainty of that account which is given us 
in Sacred Scriptures: In order to which I ſhall premiſe theſe fol- 
lowing Hypotheſes. | „ 5 


Firſt, It ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that an account of things ſo Hypoth. 1. 


concerning and remarkable, ſpoud not be always left to the uncer- 
tainty of an oral Tradition; but ſhou'd be timely entred into certain 
Records, to be preſerv'd to the memory of poſterity. For it being 
of concernment to the World, in order to the Eſtabliſhment of 


Belief, as ro future 8 to be ſetled in the Belief, that all things 
py were manag'd by 


ivine Providence; there muſt be certain 

ccords of former Ages, or elſe the mind of Man will be perpe- 
tually hovering in the greateſt uncertainties: Eſpecially where 
there is ſuch a mutual dependance and concatenation of one thing 
with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiftory. For take 
away but any one of the main Foundations of the Mo/aical Hi- 
ſtory, all the Superſtructure will be exceedingly weakned, if it 
doth not fall quite to the ground. For Man's obligation to Obe- 


dience unto Gop, doth neceſfarily [oppor his Original to be from 


him; his hearkning to any propoſals of favor from Gop, doth 
ſuppoſe his Apoſtaſy and Fall; Gop's deſigning to ſhew mercy 


and 
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D ſuch evidence of credibility be done by private and particular Re- 
1 | "il velations (which give ſatisfaction only to the inward Senſes of the 
164 l partakers of them) as by a Pe recording of the matters of 
Dios Revelation by ſuch a Perfon who is enabled to give the 
World all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that what he did was not of 
any private deſign of his own head; but that he was deputed to 
it by no leſs than Divine Authority. And therefore it ſtands to 
the higheſt reaſon, that where Divine Revelation is neceſſary for 
the certain requiring of Aſſent, the matter to be beliey'd ſhou'd 
havea certain uniform conveyance to Mens minds, rather than that 
perpetually new Revelations ſhow'd, be requir'd for the making 
known of thoſe things; which being once recorded, are not liable 
to ſo many impoſtures, as the other way might have been under 
retended Revelations. For then Men are not put to a continual 
Trial of every Perſon pretending Divine Revelation, as to the 
evidences which he brings of Divine Authority, but the great 
matters of concernment being already recorded and atteſted by all 
rational evidence as to the truth of the things, their minds therein 
reſt ſatisfy'd without being under a continual heſitancy, left the Re- 


41 8 O RIGINES SACRA. Book II. Cap. I. 
1 and favor to fallen Man, doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome 
11 way whereby the Great Creator muſt reveal himſelf as to the Con- 
. ditions on which fallen Man may expect a recovery; the revealing 
| 18700 of theſe Conditions in ſuch a way whereon a ſuſpicious (becauſe 
- Yi! guilty, Creature may firmly rely, doth ſuppoſe ſo certain a record- 
33 ing of them, as may be leaſt liable to any ſuſpicion of impoſture 
„ i | or deceit. For altho' nothing elſe be in it felf neceſſary from 
1 1 Goyp to Man, in order to his Salvation, but the bare revealing in a 
1 certain way the Terms on which he muſt expect it; yet conſidering 
y Wi the unbounded Nature of Divine Goodneſs, reſpecting not only 

100 . Þ the good of ſome particular Perſons, but of the whole Society of 
HE (E Mankind, it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon that ſuch a Revelation 
Wn (tj 15 ſhou'd be ſo propounded, as might be with equal certainty con- 
Þ lh! h | vey'd to the community of Mankind. Which cou'd not with any 


h velation of one ſhow'd contradict another. | 
; n. For ſuppoſing that Gop had left the matters of Divine Reve- 
„ lation unrecorded at all, but left them to be diſcover'd in every 
TAE: 1! | Age by a Spirit of-Prophecy, by fuch a multitude as might be ſut- 
i ficient to inform the World of the truth of the things; we cannot 


but conceive that an innumerable company of croaking Euthuſiaſts 
wou'd be continually pretending Commiſſions from Heaven, by 
which the minds of Men wou'd be left in continual diſtraction, 
becauſe they wou'd. have no certain infallible Rules given them, 
whereby to difference the good and evil Spirit from each other. 
But now ſuppoſing Gop to inſpire ſome particular Perſons, not 
only to reveal, but to record Divine Truths, then whatever evi- 
dences can be brought atteſting a Divine Revelation in them, will 
likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility of thoſe 
writings, it being impoſſible that Perſons employ'd by a Gop of 
1 „ 1029908 = truth, ſhou'd make it their deſign to impoſe upon the World; 
1.3 WAH which gives us a rational account, why the wiſe Gop did not ſuf- 
e fer the Hiſtory of the World to lie ſtill unrecorded, but made 
4 8 FRAN choice of ſuch a Perſon to record it, who gave abundant evidence 
to the World that he ated no private deſign, but was peculiarly 
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*—lov'd by Gop himſelf for the doing of it, as will appear af- 
3 eſides, we find by our former Diſcourſe, how liable 
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ter wards. | e find | | 
che molt certain Tradition is to be corrupted in progreſs of time, 


where there are no ſtanding Records, tho! it were at firſt deliver'd 
by Perſons of undoubted credit. For we have no reaſon to doubt, 
but that the Tradition of the old World, the Flood and the con- 


ſequences of it, with the nature and worſhip of the true Gop, 


were at firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of the World in its firſt 
Plantations; yet we ſec how ſoon for want of certain conveyance, 
all the ancient Tradition was corrupted and abus'd into the greateſt 
Idolatry. Which might be leſs wonder'd at, had it been only in 


thoſe parts which were furtheſt remote from the ſeat of thoſe grand 


Tranſactions; but thus we find it was even among thoſe Families 
who had the neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and amon 

thoſe Perſons who were not far off in a lineal deſcent from the 
Perſons mainly concern'd in them; as is moſt evident in the Fa- 


mily out of which Abraham came (Who was himſelf the tenth 
from Noah) yet of them it is faid, That they ſerved other Gods. Jom. 24.2. 


How unlikely then was it, that this Tradition ſhou'd be afterwards 


reſerv'd entire, when the People Gop had peculiarly choſen to 


 him{elf, were ſo mix d among the c/Zgyprians, and ſo prone to 


the Idolatries of the Nations round about them, and that even 
after Gop had given them a written Law atteſted with the greateſt 
Miracles? What wou'd they have done then, had they never 
been brought forth out of Apt by ſuch Signs and Wonders, 
and had no certain Records left to preſerve the memory of for- 
mer Ages? Thus we ſee how much it ſtands to the greateſt rea- 
ſon, that ſo memorable things ſhou'd be digeſted into Sacred 
Records. | CN og Wm 
Secondly, Me have as great certainty that Moſes was the Author 
of the Records going under his name, as we can have of any matter 
of fail done at ſo great a diſtance of time from us. We are to con- 
ſider that there are two very diſtinct Queſtions to be thought of, 
concerning a Divine Revelation to any Perſon at a confiderable di- 
{tance of time from us; and thoſe are what evidences can be given 


that the matters recorded are of a true Divine Revelation; and what 


evidence we have of the truth of the matter of fact, that ſuch 
things were recorded by ſuch Perſons. They who do not carefully 
diſtinguiſh between theſe two Queſtions, will ſoon run themſelves 


into an incxtricable Labyrinth, when they either ſeek to under- 


ſtand themſelves, or explain to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Gp. The firſt ſtep in 
order to which, muſt be the proving the undoubted certainty of 
the matter of fact, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that ſuch Perſons 


were really exiſtent, and did either do or record the things we 
| ſpeak of: After this ſucceeds the other, to prove not only the real 


exiſtence, of the things, but that the Perſons who recorded the 
things, were aſſiſted j an Infallible Spirit; then there can be 
no rcaſon at all to doubt, but thoſe Records are the Word of 


Cop. The firſt of theſe, is, that which at preſent we enquire af- 


ter, the certainty. of the matter of fact, that the Records under 
the name of Moſes were undoubtedly, his. And here it will be moſt 
unreaſonable for any to ſeek for further evidence and demonſtra- 
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tion of it, than the matter to be prov'd is capable of. But if the 
ſhou'd, I ſuppole we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate the folly 
of ſuch a demand, and that on theſe accounts. 
1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fac into Ma- 
thematical demonſtrations, | or thought he had ground to que- 


ſtion the certainty of any thing that was not prov'd in a Mathe- 


matical way to him? who wou'd ever undertake that Archimedes 
was kill'd at Syracuſe, by any of the Demonſtrattons he was then 
about? or that Euclide was the undoubted Author of the Geometry 
under his name? or do Men queſtion theſe things for want of ſuch 
Demonſtrations? Yet this is all we at preſent deſire, only the 
ſame liberty here which is us'd in uy thing of a like nature. 
2. I demand of the Perſon who denies this Moral certainty to 
be ſufficient for an aſſent, whether he doth queſtion every thin 
in the World, which he was not preſent at the doing of himſelf? 
If he be peremptorily refoly'd to believe nothing but what he ſees, 
he is fit for nothing but a Voyage to Anticyræ, or to be ſoundly 
purg'd with Hellebore, to free him from thoſe cloudy humors that 
make him ſuſpect the whole World to be an impoſture. But we 
cannot ſuppoſe any Man fo deſtitute of Reaſon, as to queſtion the 
truth of every matter of fact which he doth not fee himſelf; if he 
doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be ſuppos'd ſuſf- 
cient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then what ground 
can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch things, which have 
as great evidence as any of thoſe things have, which he moſt 
firmly believes? and this is all we deſire from him. 
3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty actions 
of Mens lives, are built on no other foundation than this Moral 
certainty ? yet Men do not in the leaſt queſtion the truth of the 
thing they rely upon: As 1s moſt evident in all Titles to Eftates 
deriv'd from Anceſtors, either by Donation or Purchaſe: In all 
Trading, which go's upon the Moral certainty, that there are ſuch 
places as the Indies, or France or Spain, &c. In all Journeyings, 
that there is ſuch a place, as that I am going to, and this is the 
way thither; for theſe we have but this Moral certainty; for the 
contrary to both theſe are poſlible, and rhe affirmatives are indemon- 
ſtrable. In cating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poi- 
ſoned by every bit of meat, or drop of drink; do we therefore | 
continually doubt, whether Fe be fo or no? Chietly this is 
ſeen in all natural affection aſſd piety in Children towards Parents, 
which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of that, which it was im- 
poſſible they cou'd be witneſſes of themſelves, their coming out 
of their Mothers wombs. And doth any one thipk this ſufficient 
ground to queſtion his Mother, becaufe the e is impoſſible 
to be demonſtrated to him? In ſhort, then, either we muſt de- 
ſtroy all Hiſtorical Faith out of the World, and believe nothing 
(tho' never ſo much atteſted) but What we ſee our ſelves, or elſe 
we muſt acknowledg, that a Moral certainty is a ſufficient foua- 
dation for an undoubted aſſent, not ſuch a one cui non poteſt fub- 
eſſe falſum, but ſuch a one cui non ſubeſt dubium, i. e. an Aſſent un- 
doubted, tho not infallible. By which we ſec what little reaſon 
the Alhtiſt on one fide can have to queſtion the truth of the Scri- 


ptures, as to the Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Papyfs 
of 


A Kr 8 
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in hand; I know nothing the moſt ſcrupulous a 
mind can poſſibly deſire in order to ſatisfaction, concerning any 
matter of fact, beyond an Univerſal Conſent of ſich Perſons who 


\ 
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on the other ſide have ro make a retenſe of the neeeſlity of In- 
fallibility, a8 to the propoſal of ſuc 72 where Moral certainty 
is ſufficient; that is, to the matter of fact, N 
Which I now come napping as to the ſubject in hand; vis. 


That the Writings: of Moſes are undoubtedly his. Which I prove 


by a two-fold Argument: 1. An untverſal conſent of Perſons,'who 
were beſt able to know the truth of the things in queſtion. 2. The 


ſetling of @C ommonwealth upon the Laws e Moſes. I. The 


in the caſe 
inquiſitive 


univerſal conſent of Perſons moſt capable of judgi 


1 


have a greater capacity of knowing the truth of it than we can 


have: And thoſe are all ſuch Perſons who have liv'd neareſt thoſe 


times when the things were done, and have beft underſtood the 
Affairs of the times, when the things were pretended to be done. Can 
we poſſibly conceive, that among the People of the Fews, Who were 
ſo exceedingly prone to tranſgreſs the Law of Mgſes, and to fall into 
Idolatry, but if there had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any fal- 


ſity or impoſture in the Writings of Moſes, the ring- leaders of 


their revolts wou'd have ſufficiently promulged it among them, 
as the moſt plauſible plea to draw them off from the worſhip of 


the true Gop? Can we think that a Nation and Religion ſo ma- 
ligned as the Fewiſh were, cou'd have eſcaped diſcovery, if there 


had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in wait continually 
to expoſe them to all contumelies imaginable? Nay, among them- 
ſelves in their frequent Apoſtaſies, and occaſions given for fuch à 
pretenſe, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in the leaſt 


queſtioned, whether the Law was undoubtedly of Moſes his writ- 


ing or no? What an excellent plea wou'd this have been for Je- 
roboam's Calves in Dan and Bethel: for the Samarztans "Temple 


on Mount Gerigim, cou'd any the leaſt ſuſpicion have been rais'd 
_ among them, concerning the authenricneſs of the fundamental 


Records of the Jeuiſb Commonwealth? And which is moſt 
obſervable, the Fews Who were a people ens. ſuſpicious 
and incredulous, while they were fed and cloathed by Miracles, 


yet cou'd never find ground to queſtion this.” Nay, and Moſes 


himiclf, we plainly ſee, was hugely envied by many of the {/rae- 
{tes even in the Wilderneſs, as is evident in the conſpiracy of Co- 
74) and his complices, and that on this very ground, That he 
took too much upon him; how unlikely then is it, that amidſt fo 
many enemies he ſhou'd dare to venture any thing into public Re- 
cords, which was not moſt undoubredly true; or undertake to 


preſeribe a Law to oblige the People to poſterity? Or that after 


his own Age any thing ſhou'd come out under his name, which 


wou'd not be preſently detected by the Emulators of his glory? 
What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible? ſurely not, that Moſes 
ihou'd write the Records we ſpeak of Were not they able to 


underſtand the truth of it? What? not thoſe, who were in the 


fame Age,; and convey'd-it down by a certain Tradition to pofte- 


rity? Or did not the Ifraclites all conſtantly believe it? What? 
not they, Who wou d fooner part with their Lives and Fortunes, 


than admit any variation or alteration as to their Law? 
| K 2 | Well, 
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Well, but if we ſhou'd ſuppoſe the whole Few: Nation par. 
tial to themſelves, and that out of honor to the memory of ſo great 
a Perſon as Moſes, they ſhou'd attribute their ancient Laws and Re. 
cords to him: Which is all that Infidelity it ſelf can imagine in 
this caſe; yet this cannot be with any thadow of Reaſon pre. 
tended. Var: CT I ESD e > SORE EN RO KATH , 
1. Who were thoſe Perſons, who did give out this Law to the 
Fews under Moſes his name? Certainly they, who undertake to 
contradict that which is recerv'd by common conſent, muſt brin 
ſtronger and clearer Evidence, than that on which that conſent 1s 
grounded; or elſe their Exceptions deſerve to be rejected with the 
higheſt indignation. - What Proof can be then brought, that not 
only the Fewiſh Nation, but the whole Chriſtian World hath been 
ſo lamentably befool'd to believe thoſe things with an undoubted 
aſſent, which are only the contrivances of ſome cunning Men? 
2. At what time cou'd theſe things be contriv'd? Either while 
the memory of Moſes and his actions were remaining, or after- 
wards. Firſt, How cou'd it poſſibly be, when his memory was 
remaining? for then all things were ſo freſh in their memories, 
that it was impoſſible a thing of this univerſal nature cou'd be for- 
ged of him. If after, then I demand, whether the People had ob- 
ſerv'd the Law of Moſes before or no? if not, then they muſt cer. 
tainly know it at the time of its promulgatien to be counterfeit; 
for had it been from Moſes, it wou'd have been obſerv'd before 
their times; if it was obſfery'd before, then either continually 
_ down from the time of Moſes, or not? If continually down, then 
it was of Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that 
Authority among the People, which the Objection ſuppoſeth; if 
not, then ſtill the nearer Moſes his time, the more diffcult ſuch a 
counterfeiting cou'd be; becauſe the Conſtitutions which Moſes 
had left among them, wou'd have remain'd in their memories, 
whereby they wou'd eaſily reject all pretenſes and connterfeits. 
3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews wou'd have 
ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes his enacting 
among them in that ſtate of time when he did? For then the 
People were in fitteſt capacity to receive a Law, being grown a 
great People, and therefore neceſſary to have Laws; newly deli- 
vered from bondage; and therefore wanting Laws of their own; 


and entring into a ſetled ſtate of Commonwealth, which was 
the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 


Theſe conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to conceive the Nation of the eus cou'd have their Laws given 
to them but at the time of their being in the Wilderneſs, before 
they were ſetled in Canaan. For ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gra- 
tify ſo far the Objection, that theſe Laws were brought forth long 
after the conſtitution of the Government and the National ſettle- 
ment, under Moſes his name; how improbable, nay how impoſ- 
{ible is it to alter the fundamental Laws of a Nation after long ſet- 
tlement? what confuſion of intereſts doth this bring? hat diſtur- 
bance among all forts of People; who muſt be diſſers'd of their rights, 
and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted cuſtoms, ſo ſeemingly againit 
their intereſts, as many of the Conſtitutions among the Fews were? 
For can we imagine, that a People always devored to their own ” 
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former incloſures, and part with their former Laws, for theſe of 
which = have no evidence, but the words of thoſe that told it 
We 


chem? have a clear inſtance for this among the Romans; al- 

tho' there were great evidence given of the undoubted certainty, 
that the Books found in Numa s grave by Petilius were his, yet 
| becauſe they were adjudg'd by the Senate to be againſt the preſent 
| Laws, they were without further 580 adjudg'd to be burnr. 
| Was not here the greateſt likelihood that might be, that theſe l 
* ſhou'd have taken place among the Romans, for the great ve- - $ 
neration for wiſdom which Numa was in among them, and the Fre I 
great evidence that theſe were certain remainders of his, wherein L 
© Rs be gave a true account of the ſuperſtitions in uſe among them ? J 
- WE yt left the ſtate ſhou'd be unſetled by it, they were prohibited fo 1 


s RS much as a public view, when the Frætor had ſworn they were 
„ RE againſt the eſtabliſhed Laws. Can we then conceive the Jewiſh 
3] Nation wou'd have embraced ſo burdenſom and ceremonious a 
> RX Law as Moſes's was, had it been brought among them in ſuch a 
r- WE way as the Books of Numa, tho' with all imaginable evidence, 
chat it was undoubtedly his, eſpecially when they were engag' d 
to the obſervation of ſome Laws or Cuſtoms already, by which 
their Commonwealth had been eſtabliſh'd? And withal theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the intereſt and good 
husbandry of a Nation, as all the neighbour Nations thought, 
who for that accuſed them to be an idle and flothful People, ass : 
they judg'd by their reſting wholly one Day in ſeven, the great | 
and many ſolemn Feaſts they had, the repairing of all the Males to 
Jeruſalem thrice a Year the Sabbatical Years, Years of Jubilee, &c. 
Theſe things were apparently againſt the intereſt of ſuch a Nation, 
whoſe great ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture. So 
that it is evident theſe Laws reſpected not the outward intereſt 
of the Nation, and fo cou'd not be the contrivance of any Poli- 
ticians among them, but did immediately aim at the honor of the. 
Gop whom they ſery'd, for whom they were to part even with 
their civil intereſts: The doing of which by a People generally 
taken notice of for a particular love of their own concernments, 
15 an impregnable argument theſe Laws cou'd not take place among 
them, had they not been given by Moſes at the time of rheir un- 
ſettlement, and that their future ſettlement did depend upon their 
preſent obſervation of them; which is an evidence too that they 
cou'd be of no leſs than Divine original: Which was more than 
vas to prove at preſent. | BY 
Were not theſe Writings undoubtedly Mess; whence ſhou'd VII. 
the neighbour Nations about the cus, notwithſtanding the hatred 
of the Zew iſh ws, 45 retain ſo yenerable an opinion of the wil- 
dom of Moſes? The e #gyptians 'accounted him one of their 
Prieſts ( which notes the efteem they had of his learnin 55 ap- %, © 
cars by the teſtimonies produced out of Chæremon i anetho Ab. l 1. 
y Joſephus. Diodorus Sicul ſpeaks of him with great reſpect 9. 
among the famous Legiſlators, and ſo doth Srrabo, who ſpeaks 1,1, 16. 
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"ORTGINES A 


in commendation of the Religion eſtabliſh'd by him. The teſtimo- 
ny of Longinus is ſufficiently known, that Moſes was no man of any 
Longin, de Vulgar Wit lun 6 mg ap) Chalcidius calls him ſapientiſſimus Moſes 
ſablin. (altho' J muſt not diſſemble that Chalcidzus hath been, Ithink, un- 
deſervedly reckoned, among heathen Writers, tho' he comments 
on Plato's Timæus, it being moſt probable that he was à Ohriſtian 
v. Vo. de Platoniſt, which might more probably make Vaninus call him 
253 * circumforancum blateronem) but tho we exempt Chalcidius out of 
the number of thoſe Heathens, who have born teſtimony to the 
wiſdom of Moſes, yet there are number enough beſides him pro- 

y. Gree. de duced by Juſtin Martyr, Cyril, and others, whoſe evidence is clear 
„ and full to make us undoubtedly believe, that there cou d never 
have been fo univerſal and uninterrupted a Tradition concerning 
the Writings and Laws of Moſes, had they not been certainly his, 
and convey d down in a continual ſucceſſion from his time to our 
preſent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider in t he 
ſecond 05 That the National Conſtitution and ſettlement of 
the Jews, did depend on the truth of the Laws and Writings of 
Moſes. Can we have more undoubted evidence, that there were 
ſuch Perſons as Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa, and: that the Laws 
bearing their names were theirs, than the Hiſtory of the ſeveral 
Commonwealths of Athens, Sparta, and Rome, who were:gover- 
ned by thoſe Laws? When Writings are not of general con- 
cernment, they may be. more eaſily counterfeited; but when they 
concern the Right, Privileges, and Government of à Nation, 
there will be enough whole intereſt will lead them to prevent im- 
poſtures. It is no caſy matter to forge a Magna Charta, and to 
invent Laws; Men's caution. and prudence is never ſo quic- 
ſighted as in matters which concern their Eſtates and Freeholds. 
The general intereſt of Men lies contrary. to ſuch impoſtures, and 
therefore they will prevent their obtaining among them. No 
the Laws of Moſes are incorporated into the very Republic of the 
Fews, and their ſubſiſtence and Government depends upon them, 
their Religion and Laws are ſo interwoven one with the other, 
that one cannot be broken off from the other. Their Right to 
their temporal poſſeſſions in the land of Canaan depends on their 
owning the N of Gop who gave them to them; and on 
the truth of the Hiſtory recorded by Moſes concerning the Pro- 
miſes made to the Patriarchs. So that on that account it was im- 
poſſible choſe Laws ſhou'd be counterfeit on which the welfare of 
a Nation depended, and according to which they were governed 
ever ſince they were a Nation. So that I ſhall now take it to be 
ſufficiently proved, that the Writings under the name of Mofes 
were undoubtedly his; for none, who acknowledg: the Laws to 
have been his, can have the face to deny the Hiftory there being 
ſo neceſſary a connexion between them; and the Book of Geneſis 
being nothing elſe but a general and very neceflary introduction 
to that which follows. I deny not but the Hiſtory of Moſes might, 
according to the Tradition of the eus, and the Belief of others 
be reviſed by Era; or the Men of the great Synagogue after the —- 
Few's return from. Captivity, as appears by the names of Places, 
and other paſlages not fuitable to the time of Moſes ; but Iutterly 
deny that the Pentateuch was not of Moſes his penning, or that it 
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was only a Collection out of the Diaries and Annals of the N 75 


tion: For throughout the "gr pn the very hiſtorical paſſages are 


attributed to Moſes and in all probability the Samaritan Penta- 
/euch bears date before the Captivity; by which it ſtill appears that 
choſe Books are truly the Books of Moſes. _ 4% "i 


amo 


g GHAP.. I. 
Moſes his certain knowledg of what he Vri. 


I. The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes his Hiſtory, that gradually proved: Firſt, Moſes his 


knowledg cleared, by his education, and experience, aud cer- 
tain information. II. His education in the wiſdom of Ægypt; 
what that was. III. The old Ægyptian learning enquired into; 
IV. the conveniences for it. V. Of the Ægyptian Prieſts, Mo- 
ſes reckoned among them for his knowledg. VI. The Mathemati- 
cal, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Ægypt. VII. their 


, 1 Bo 3 
. 


Political wiſdom mo? conſiderable. VIII. The advantage of 


Moſes above the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. 


Moſes himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt of his hiſtory : IX. the 


certain uninterrupted tradition of the other part among the Jews, 


manifeſted by rational evidence. 


potheſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proofs of the un- 
douvied truth and certainty of the Hiſtory recorded by Moſes, as 
any can be given concerning any thing which we yield the firmeſt 
aſſent unto. Here it muſt be conſidered, that we proceed in a way 
of rational evidence to prove the truth of the thing in hand, as 
to which, if in the judgment of impartial Perſons the arguments 
produced be ſtrong enough to convince an unbyaſſed mind: It is 
not material, whether every wrangling Atheiſt will it down con- 
tented with them. For uſually Perſons of that inclination, rather 
than judgment, are more reſolved againſt light, than inquiſitive 


after it, and rather ſeek to ſtop the chinks at which any light might 
come in, than open the Windows for the free and cheerful enter- 


tainment of it. It will certainly be ſufficient to make it appear, 


that no Man can deny the truth of that part of Scripture which 


we are now ſpeaking of, without offering manifeſt violence to his 
own faculties, and making it appear to the World, that he is one 
wholly forfaken of his own Reaſon : Which will be ſatisfactorily 


done, if we can clear theſe things; Firſt, That it was morally im- 
| Pollible Moſes ſhou'd'be ignorant of the things he undertook to 


write of, and-ſo be deceiy'd himſelf. Secondly, That it was utterly 


impoſſible he ſhou'd have any deſign in deceiving: others in re- 
_ Porting it. Thirdly, That it is certain from all rational eden, 
| tnat 


Aving thus far cleared our way, we come to the third Hy- 
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doubtedly true. Ae That it was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhow's 
5 
ment, Wiſdom, and Knowledg. Secondly, That he have ſu 


Urim and Thummim upon it; nor is Fidelity always furniſh'd 


dertakes only to tell the truth. Firſt then, that 


II. 


ordinary Perſon, to ſet forth a Perſon by that which in its ſelf 15 
no matter of commendation; how much leſs can we imagine it of 


in a Crown of gold; if Learning be commendable in an (AA. 


much the repute of the ancient c_#gyprian Learning, as that the 


that Learning is not only in its ſelf a great accompliſhment of hu- 


tion, even in thoſe who have excellencies of a higher nature to 


chat he hath not deceiv'd the World, but thar his Hiſtory is un. 


be deceiv'd himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he writ 
of. Two things are requiſite to prevent a Man's being deceivd 
himſelf. Firſt, That he be a Perſon of more than ordinary lache 


cient information concerning the things he undertakes to write of 
If either of theſe two be wanting, it is poſſible for a Man of in- 
regrity to be deceiv d; for an honeſt Heart hath not always an 


with the acuteſt intellectuals. The ſimplicity of the Dove is as 
liable to be deceiv'd its ſelf, as the ſubtilty of the Serpent is to de- 
ceive others; but where the wiſdom of the Serpent is, to prevent 
being deceiv'd, and the Dove's innocency in not deceiving others, 
there are all the qualifications can be defir'd in = one who un- 
gſes was a Per- 
ſon of a great Underſtanding, and ſufficiently qualify'd to put a 
difference between Truth and Falſhood, will Rl Firſt, from 
the ingenuity of his Education, Secondiy, from the ripeneſs of his 
Judgment, and greatneſs of his Experience when he penned theſe 
things. He bh, a SRD Eg 
Eft, We begin with his Education. And here we require at 
preſent no further aſſent ro be given to what is reported concern- 
ing Moſes in Scripture, than what we give to Plutarch's Lives, or 
any other relations concerning the actions of Perſons who lived 
in former Ages. Two things then we find recorded in Scriprure 
concerning Hoſes his Education; That he was brought up in the 
Court of Egypt, and that he was skilled in all the obs of the 
A gyprians; and theſe Two will abundantly prove the ingenuity 
of his Education, viz. That he was a Perſon both converſant in 
civil Affairs, and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts of all the 
Egyptian Wiſdom. WL | 


* * 


And I confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance ſo 
Spirit of Gop in Scripture ſhou'd take ſo much Notice of it, as 
to ſer forth a Perſon (otherwiſe renowned for greater accompliſh- 
ments) by his skill in this. For if it be below the wiſdom of any 


that infinite wiſdom which inſpired Stephen in that Apalogy which 
he makes for himſelf againſt the Libertines, who charged him with 
contempt of Moſes and the Law? And therefore certainly this was 
ſome very obſervable thing, which was brought in as a ſingular 
commendation of Moſes, by that perſon whoſe deſign was to make 
it appear how high an eſteem he had of him. And hence itappeats 


man nature, but that it ought to be looked upon with venera- 


commend them. If a Pearl retains its excellency when it lies upon 
a dunghil, it can certainly loſe nothing of its luſtre by being ſer 


ptian, it is no leſs in Moſes, where it is enamell'd with more noble 
perfections, than of it ſelf it can reach unto. All the queſtion is, 
W hether 
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Book II. Cap. II. 8 5 
Whether the ancient Learning of the « /Zgyprians was ſuch 45 
might be ſuppos d to improve the Reaſon and Underſtanding of 
Men to ſuch an height, as thereby to make them more capable of 
putting a difference between Truth and Falſhood? Whether it 
were Sch an overflowing Nilus as wou'd enrich the Underſtand- 
ings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to receive its Streams? The 
truth is, there want not grounds of ſuſpicion, that the old . 
yptian Learning was not of that elevation which the 1 di- 
ance of our Age makes us apt to think it was. And a learned 
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EX Man hath in a fer Diſcourſe endeavoured to ſhew: the great defects 
| that there were in it: Neither can it, I think, be deny'd, but ac- Cg. l. 
* RE cording to the reports we have now concerning it, ſome parts of A, 
" WS their DR were frivolous, others obſcure, a great deal Magical, 10, 11. 12. 
and the reſt ſhort of that improvement, which the acceſſion of 
» WS che parts and induſtry of after Ages gave unto it. But yet it is 
ga gain as evident} that ſome parts of Learning were invented by 
che cgptians, others much improved, and that the Greeks did 
at firft fer up with the ſtock they borrow d out of Agypt, and 
WE that Learning chiefly flouriſh' d there, when there was (I had al- 
5 RX rmoſt faid) an c/Zgyprian darkneſs of Ignorance overſpreading 
e d ttc face of Greece as well as other Nations. 7 Io oa 
RY Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, The great antiquity f. 
of their repute for Learning, the great advantages they had for ; 
- = romoting it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe among them. 
BS This tho' it may ſeem a digreſſion here, will yet tend to promote 
our deſign, by ſhewing thereby how qualify'd and-accompliſh'd 
Moſes was to deliver to the World an Hiſtory of ancient times. 
If we believe Macrobius, there was no people in the World cou'd 
vye for Learning with the /£gyprians, who makes «Egypt in , 
one place, the Mother of all Arts, and in another, the CEgyptr- Saum t. 
ans, omnium Philoſophiæ diſciplinarum parentes, The fathers F all 1 
the Philoſophic Sciences; he derives elſewhere the original of all 13.7. 0 
Aſtronomy from them, quos conſtat primos ommium cælum metiri, C. 
ſerutari auſos : tho? it be more probable that the Nativity even of 
Aſtronomy it ſelf was firſt calculated by the Chaldzans, from whom 1574. c 21. 
it was convey'd to the ,Zgyprians. He likewiſe f er all 
divine knowledg to them, where he ſaith they were Soli rerum 
divinarum conſcii, and after calls e_/Egypt divinarum omnium di- Id. Saturn. 
ſciplinarum compotem. It is ſufficiently notorious what great re- 18 
pute the Agyptian Learning hath been in, with ſome in our 
latter times, in that our Chymiſts look upon it as the greateſt ho- 
nor to their profeſſion, that they think they can claim kindred of 
the old 2 tian Learning, and derive the pedigree of their 
Chymiſtry from the old A ptian Hermes. But that vain pre- 
tenſe is ficient refuted by the fore-mentioned learned Man 
Conringius, in his Tract on this ſubject, 4e Hermetica Medicina. 
Franciſcus Patricius profeſſeth himſelf fo great an admirer of the 
old 9 Learning, that he thought it wou d be no bad ex- 
change, if the Peripatetic Philoſophy were extruded, and the old 


©Z2yptian received inſtead of it!. But the World is now grown 
wiſer, than to receive his Hermes Triſmegiſtus for the Author of 
the old c prian Philoſophy, the credit of his Author being fort 
cver blaſted, and the doctrine contained in the under his 

| | | name, 
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name; manifeſted to be a mere Cento, a confus'd. mixture of the 
Chriſtiun, Platonic, and eo /#gyptian doctrine: together. So that 
we cou'd hardly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute of the ancient 
Egyptian Learning from any thing now extant of it; but yet we 
ſee no reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially ſince it is ſo honorably 
ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and feems in it to have been made the 
ſtandard and meaſure of humane Wiſdom: For which we have 
this obſervable teſtimony, that when the Wiſdom. of Salomon is 
ſpoken of with the greateſt advantage and commendation, it is 
8 7 King: 4. ſet forth with this character, that it exceeded the iſdom Full the 
zenden children of the Eaſt Country, and all the wiſdom of akgypt 
WM hence it is moſt natural and eaſy to argue, That certainly their 
learning muſt be accounted the greateſt at that time in the World; 
or elſe it cou'd not have been inferred, that Solomon was wiſer than 
all men, becauſe his wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs. we: ſuppoſe 
their wiſdom to have been the greateſt in that Age of the World, 
when the wiſdom of the Græcians ( altho* in that time Homer 
is ſuppoſed to flouriſh) was not thought worthy the taking notice 
of. We ſee from hence then, as from an irrefragable teſtimony, 
chat the wiſdom of the Agyptians anciently was no trivial Pe. 
dantry, nor mere ſuperſtitious and Magical Rites, but that thete 
was ſome thing in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it had not been worth 
triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon: It being true of that, 
Lip: de what Lipſius ſaith: of the Roman Empire, Quicquid dignum vinti 
be f, oidebaturs vicit; catera non tam non potuit quam contempſit ; it was 
-.3 an argument of ſome great worth, that it was oyertopp'dand con- 
quer d by it. 18 101.2 26.8 19k 
Iv. Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the ancient e,/Zgyprian Learn. 
ing is from teſtimony, and we fhall find as great reaſon for it, when 
Ve conſider the great advantages the c /Zgyprians had for promoting 
of Learning among them. Two ways Men come to knowledge, ei- 
ther by Tradition from others, or by Obſervation of their own; 
what the AÆgyptians had the firſt way, will be ſpoken to aſter- 
wards; we now conſider the latter of theſe. All Knowiledg ari- 
ſing from Obſervation, muſt be either of thoſe Sciences which 
immediately conduce to the benefit of Men's lives, or ſuch whoſe 
ends to improve Men's rational faculties in the knowledg of things 
. Ari. The former neceſſity will put Men upon the finding out, the latter 

Metaph. 1, 3 Ws : OY 
require ſecefſnm & otra, freedom from other imployments, a mind 
addicted to them, and induſtry in the ſtudy of them, and a care 
to preſerve their inventions in them. The ſtudy of Geometry a 
mong the «Egyptians, ow'd its original to Neceſſity; for the 
river Nile being ſwell'd with che thowers falling in Athiopio, 
and thence annually overflowing the Country of At, 3 by 
its violence overturning all the marks they had to diſtinguiſh theit 
Lands, made it neceſſary for them upon every abatement of the 
floud to furvey their Lands, to find out every one his on by the 
quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The neceſſity of which 
put them upon a more diligent enquiry into that ſtudy, that thereby 


Herodot. 


1 they might attaim to ſome cxaQnels in that, which was to be of 

Diodor. l i. fuch neceflary; conſtant and perpetual uſe: Thence we find the 

57450117: invention of Geometry particularly. attributed b 
Nod. „ 4 2 A 

I. 18. c. 34. dorus,' Strabs and: athers, to the Agyptians 511 
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Thoy after improved into a greater benefit, vig. the conveying the 
ba. of NE into thoſe 14. where it had not e- rte 4 ſo 
great a height, as to give them hopes of an enſuing plenty; which 
they did b the artificial cutting of ſeveral Channels for that end, 
wherein, faith Strabo, the «Egyptians Art and Induſtry out- went 
Nature it ſelf. By this ikewile they obſerv'd the height of the 
overflowing of the river, whereby they knew what harveſt to ex- 
pect the lovin year; which they did by a Well near Memphis 
(from the uſe of it call'd xwq«irew) upon the walls of which were 
che marks of ſeveral cubits; which they obſerve and publiſh it to 
all, that they might provide themſelves accordingly. We ſee what 

rounds there are, even from profit and advantage, to make us 
beten that the A ptians were skilled in Geometry, and the 
knowledg relating thereto. 1 1 

And for the promoting of all other knowledg, whoſe end is v. 

Contemplation, the very conſtitution of their Commonwealth did 
much conduce thereto: For thereby it was provided that there 


ſhou'd always be a ſufficient number of perſons freed from all other 


Employments, who might devote themſelves to a ſedulous enquiry 


into the natures of things. Such were the e eee Prieſts, who 


by the peculiar nature of the Agyptian ſuperſtitions, were freed 

from that burdenſome ſervice of facrificing beaſts, which the Prieſts 

of other Nations were continually employ'd about, and fo th 

enjoy'd not only an eaſy but a very honorable employment; for 

they were the perſons of the greateſt honor, eſteem, and authority. 
among the e/Zgyprians, of which rank, as far as I can find, all were 
accounted, who where not Souldiers, Husbandmen, or Artificers. 
For Strabe mentions no Nobility at all in Agypt diſtinct from stab. Uf. 
the Prieſts; for he divides the whole Common-wealth into 
Souldiers, Husbandmen and Prieſts. And telling us that the other 

two were employ'd about matters of War, and the King's reve- 

nues in Peace, he adds, & ig, 9 o EE lr 3; Age,, %,? F 

Pronimr io, The Prieſts minded the rw: of Philoſophy and Aſtro- 
nomy, and convers'd moſt with their Kings: And after, ſpeaking 


ol their Kings being ſtudy'd 1n their Arts, as well as others of the 


Pricſts, he adds, u &, 45 ade racer gd, with whom they ſpent moſt 
of their lives, Agreeable to this, Plutarch tells us, that the Kings 21a. 
themſelves were often Prieſts; and adds out of Hecatæus, that 4. Id. & 


the Kings ug'd to drink wine by meaſure, wg; #ms becauſe they ® 


were Prieſts ; for as he ſaith, the Kings of yt were choſen, 

either out of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers, F & e, rs I a1 

ele. 3406 dhimpes 3 Lubes irs” thoſe two orders being of the greateſt ho- 

07, the one for valor, and the other for wiſdom; and it the King 

were choſen out of the Souldiers, he was preſently entred among 

the Prieſts, to learn their Myſtical Sciences. Diodorus ſeems to Did. 1. «. 
reckon ſome great perſons after the Prieſts, and diſtinct from the 
Souſdiery; bur if he means by theſe any other than ſome of the 

other two profeſſions, I muſt ſay, as Caſaubon doth in another 

caſe of Diodorus, Sane Strabonis auttoritas multis Sirulis apud me Caſaus. 


_ frevalet. Diodorus his teſtimony not to be weighed with Strabo's. 5835, "R 


From whence we may underſtand the reaſon why that Potipherah, 
whoſe Daughter Foſeph married, is called ti which ſome render Gen ,.. 
the Prieſt, others the Prince of = but theſe two we {ſee are 45. 
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Clem. A- 
lex. Strom. 


bh 5. 


Herodot. 
„ 
Diod. l. 1. 
E. 71. 


Foſeph, 
1 


q. Apt. 


very conſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great Princes; and He. 


liopolts, or On, of which Potipherah was Prince or Prieſt, being 


the chief Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts of gt. Now 5 
is evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the ee did 
not communicate their Myſteries promiſcuouſly to all, but only to 
ſuch as were in ſucceſſion to the Growky or elſe to thoſe of the 
Prieſts and their Children, who were moſt apt and. fit for them, 
both by their diet, inſtruction, and family. For this was unal. 
terably obſerved among them, that there was a continued ſucceſ- 
ſion of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families, both of Prieſts, Soul. 
diers, and Husbandmen, whereby they kept their ſeveral orders 
without any mixture or confuſion, which. qs confeſs d both by He. 
rodotus and Diodorus: So that by this Conftitution Learning wag 
among them confin'd to the Prieſts, which highly advanceth the 
probability of that Tradition, 5 among the c_/Zpyptians 
concerning Moſes (which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent de. 
ſign) viz. Manetho's Records, as Foſephus tells us, that Moſes was 
one of the Prieſts at Heliopolis, and that his name among them 


was Ofarſiphus, who changing his name, was call'd Moſes ; and 


in the time of Amenophis conducted the leprous people out of 
Apt (ſo the e,Zgyptrans out of their hatred of the 1/raelites 
call them.) And Cheremon, another X.gyptian Prieſt in the ſame 


Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, and 7oſeph (by whom probably he 
means Joſona)'a facred Scribe, and faith that the Ægyptian name 


of Moſes was Tiſithen, and of Joſeph, Poteſeph. Now this tra- 
dition did in all probability ariſe from the repute of Moſes hisl earn- 


— 


VI. 


Philo Fud. 
de vita 
Molis. 
Sit. Senon. 


I. 2. p. 39. 


Tambl. de 
vita Py th. 
J. 1. 29. 
Porphyr. de 
vit. Pyth. 
p. 182. 


Strabo l. 1j. 


to think he did, if we believe the ſtory in Diogenes Laertius of 


ing and wiſdom; which being among them proper to their Prieſts, 
they thence aſerib'd that name to him, altho probably he might 
come to the knowledg of all their Myfteries, from the relation he 
had to Pharaoh's daughter. 170 eee 
We come now to conſider the parts of the Ægyptian Learning, 
in which the Scripture tells us Moſes was skill'd: This by Philo 
Judæus is branched into Arithmetic, Geometry, Muſic, and Hiero- 


glyphical Philoſophy : But Sixtus Senenſis more comprehenſively 


from Diodorus, Diogenes Laertius, and others, divides it into 
four parts, Mathematical, Natural, Divine and Moral. Their skill 

in the Mathematical parts of Learning hath been partly ſhew'd al- 
ready, and might be more largely from that skill in them, which 
the Grecians. gain'd from the e_,Zgyptians, as both Tamblichus and 
Forphiry ſpeak of Pythagoras, that he gam'd his skill in Geometry 
chiefly from the e_/Zgyprians : for theſe as Porphiry faith, of a long 
time had been very r cory of Geometry, as the Phenicians of 

Arithmetic, and the CHaldæans of Aſtronomy. But Jamblichus 
(and I think detervedly) takes notice of the * the dif- 


feeult acceſs of the Xgyptian Prieſts, eſpecially as to acquaintance 


with their Myſteries; and fo Strabo calls them, wow; & beide, 
ſuch who concealed their learning under many Symbols, and were 


not cafily drawn to unfold it. And yet we might think the two 


and twenty years time, which Pythagoras is thought to have ſpent 
among them, had been enough to have inſinuated himſelf into 
theit utmoſt acquaintance, and to have drawn from them the know - 
ledgoof their greateſt Myſteries; but yet we have no great reaſon 
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his acrificing an Hecatomb for the ſinding out that Demonſtration, 
which is now contain'd in the 47 dier tion of the firſt of Eu- 
ide. Vet this did not abate the Græcians eſteem of the g- 
/ians Mathematical Learning; for in Plato's time, Eudoxus Cni- 
ius went into Apt on purpoſe to acquire it; and Democritus 
his boaſt, that none of the Arſepedonaptæ in e yypt (fo their e 11 
Prieſts were call'd, as Clemens Alexanarinus and Euſebius tell us, af, pre. 
who relate the ſtory) exceeded him in the Mathematics, proves (10.0. 2. 
at leaſt inferred, that they were then in greateſt eſteem for them. 
Their great skill in Aſtronomy is atteſted by Diodorus, Stra- iar, 
40% Herodotus, and others, and by their finding out the courſe l. 1. 6. 49, 
of che year by the motion of the Sun, which was the invention 5;,,, 3 
of the Heliopolitan Prieſts. How much they valued Geography, ap- Heroder. 
cars from Clemens his deſcription of the lee. or ſacred . 2. 
Scribe, in the ſolemn proceſſion; for he was requir'd to be skilful e . 
in Hieroglyphics, Coſmography, 3 the motions of the 5. 631. 4. 
Planers, the Chorography of eZgypr, and deſcription of the Nile. V. 
Huſtathius in his Notes on Dionyſius, attributes the invention of 
Geographical Tables to Seſoſ?rzs, who cauſed the Lands he had 
conquered to be deſcribed in Tables, and fo communicated to the 
©Feyptians, and from them to others. Their skill in Natural 
Philoſophy cou'd not be very great, becauſe of their Magic and 
Superſtition, whereby they were hindred from all experiments in 
choſe Natural things, which they attributed a 2 to; but 
they ſeem to have been more exact and curious in Natural Hiſtory 
for any prodigies, or any thing that was anomalous in Nature, 
they did, faith Strabo, cm e ο,ðEfhe avrufigen tis @ leg vb. N A 
great deal of curioſity inſert in their ſacred Records; and Herodotus 
adds, that more things of that nature are obſerved by them than by 
any other Nation; which, faith he, they not only diligently preſerve, 
but frequently compare together, and from a ſimilitude of prodigies 
gather a ſimilitude of events. But that which gain d the e /Zgyprians 
the greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early skill in Phy- 
== /:, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plu- 
e, Diogenes Laertius, and others, that it were impertinent trou- 
== bling a Reader's patience with the proof of that which is ſo generally 
confels'd. A great evidence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among 
them is (if Manetho may be ſo far credited) that Athotis, the ſe- 
cond King of the firſt Dynaſty of the Thinites, was a Phyſician 
himſelf, and writ ſome Books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King 
of the third Dynaſty of the Memphites, was, for his skill in Phys 
/ic, honored among them by the name of « A/enlapms. Plin Plin. Nu. 
affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Kings to cauſe dead 5/19. 
bodies to be diſſected, to find out the nature of Diſeaſes; and elſe- 3 
where tells us, that the original of Phyſic among them was from 
the relation of thoſe who by any remedy were cured of any Diſ- 
caſe, which for a memorial to poſterity were recorded in theif 
Temples. Their Hieroglyphical and Myſtical Learning hath made 
de greateſt noiſe in the world and the leaſt of Subſtance in it; 
bach whoever will not be convinced of without peruſal of R. 


ov. (er's Oedipus ( AEgyptiacus, will at laſt find it ful y done to his 
on "and by the ſucceſſeſs endeavors of that otherwiſe learned Man: 1 
Sof cannot think any rational Man cou'd think that ſtudy worth his 
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pains, which at the higheſt can amount but to a conjecture; and 
when it is come to that with a great deal of pains, it is nothing 
but ſome ordinary and trivial obſervation. As in that famous Hie. 
roglyphic of Dioſpolis, 10, much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where 
was a Child to expreſs coming into the World, an old Man for 
going out of it, an Hawk for Gop, an Hippopotamus for Hatred, 
and a Crocodile for Impudence; and all to expreſs this venerable 
Apophthegm, O ye that come into the World, and that go out of it, 
God hates impudence. And therefore certainly this kind cafn- 
ing deſerves the higheſt form among the difficile Nuge ; and all 
theſe Hieroglyphics put together, will make but one good one, 
and ſhou'd be for Labour loft. TS "Bo Ive 
VII. There is yet one part of Learning more among them, which 
the eAigyprians are eſteemed for, which is the Political and Civil 
part of it, which may better be called Wiſdom, than moſt of the 
| foregoing; two things ſpeak much the wiſdom of a Nation, 
good Laws, and a prudent management of them: their Laws are 
highly commended by Jrrabs and Diodorus; and it is none of the 
| leaſt commendations of them, that Solon and Lycurgus borrowed 
ſo many of their Conſtitutions from them; and for the prudent 
management of their Government, as the continuance of their 
State ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an invincible demonſtra- 
tion of it; ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds a fur- 
ther teſtimony to it; for therein the King of «Egypt is called 
16.19.11, the Son of the Wile, as well as the Son of ancient Kings; and 
55 his Counſellors are called wiſe Counſellors of Pharaoh, and the 
wiſe Men; whereby a more than ordinary prudence and policy 
muſt be underſtood. Can we now imagine ſuch a perſon as Moſes 
was, bred up in all the ingenuous Literature of e,Zgypr, conver- 
ſant among their wiſeſt perſons in Pharas/'s Court, having thereb 
all advantages to improve himſelf, and to underſtand the utmo 
of all that they knew, ſhou'd not be able to paſs a judgment be- 
tween a mere pretence and Impoſture, and real and important 
Truths? Can we think that one who had intereſt in fo great a 
Court, all advantages of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhou'd willingly 
forſake all the pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes 
and advantages, for the future, were he not fully perſuaded of the 
certain and undoubted truth of all thoſe things which are recorded 
in his Books? Is it poſſible a Man of ordinary wiſdom ſhou'd 
venture himſelf upon ſo hazardous, unlikely and dangerous em- 
ployment, as that was Moſes undertook, which cou'd have no pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, but only upon the belief that that Gop who ap- 
peared unte him, was greater than all the Gods of Agypt, and 
cou'd carry on his Deſign by his power, maugre all the oppoſition 
which the Princes of the world cou'd make againſt it? And what 
poſſible ground can we have to think that ſuch A perſon, who did 
verily believe the truth of what Gop revealed unto him, ſhou'd 
dare to write any otherwiſe than as it was reyealed unto him? 21 
there had been any thin repugnant to common Reaſon in the hi- 
ſtory of the Creation, the Fall of Man; the univerſal Deluge, the 
propagation of the World by the Sons of Noah, the Hiſtory of 
the Patriarchs, had nt Moſes rational faculties as well as we! 
nay, had he them not far better improved than any of ours 5 
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Ind Vas not he then able to judg what was ſuitable to Reaſon, 
and what not? and can we think he wou'd then deliver any thing 


inconſiſtent with Reaſon or undoubred Tradition then, when the 
Agyptian Prieſts might fo readily and plainly have triump ed 
over — by diſcovering the falſhood of what he wrote? Thus 


we ſee that Moſes was as highly qualify'd as any of the acuteſt 


heathen Philoſophers cou'd be, for diſcerning Truth from Falſ 


hood; nay, in all probability he far excelled the moſt renowned 
of the Erærian Philoſophers in that vety Kind of Learning where- 


wich they made ſo great heiſt in the World, which wasorigitally 
AÆgyptian, as is evident in the whole ſeries of the Cr Phis 


boſophers, who went Age after Ape to c £eypr, to get ſome ſeraps 


- 


of that Learning there, which Moſes cou'd not Have but full meals 
of, becauſe of his high place, great intereſts and power in pt. 
And muſt thoſe hungry Philoſophers then becontt' che only MAL 
{ters of our Reaſon, and theit Dictates be receiv'd 45 the ſen and 
voice of Nature, which they either receiv'd from uncertain Tradi- 


tion, or elſe deliver'd in oppoſition to it, that they tnight be mere 


taken notice of in the Werld? Muſt an 2 % be torifrotited 


with, Thus ſaith the Lord? and a few pitiful Symbols vye autho- 
rity with Divine Commands? and Ex Hihilo nihil ſit be ſooneł be- 


liev d than, In the beginning Cu trrated the Heabent nud the Euith? 
What irrefragable evidence of Reaſon is that {B'confident a pre- 
ſumption buiſt upon, when it can fignify nothing wittiout this Hy- 
potheſis, That there is nothing but Matter in the World? and + 
this firſt be prov'd; and we will never Rick to grant the other. 0 

may confidently ſay, the great gullery of the world hath been; 
taking philoſophical Dictates for the ſtandard of Reaſon, and un- 
prov'd Hypotheſes for certain Foundations for out diſcourſe to 
rely upon. And the ſecking to feconcile the Myſteries of out 
Faich to theſe, hath been that Which hath almoſt deſtroyd it, and 


turn d our Religion into àa mere phileſophical Speculation. Gut 


of this elſewhere. We ſee then that ifſiſting merely on ti ac- 
compliſhment and rational perfections of the perſons who ſpeak, 
we have more reaſon to yield credit to Moſes in his Hiſtory, than 
to any Philoſophers in their ſpeculations. 
And that which in the next place ſpeaks Mo/es to be a per ſon 


of wiſdom, and judgment, and ability to find ont truth; was his 
Age and Experience when he deliver'd theſe things to the World. 


He vented no crude and indigeſted conceptions no ſtidden and 
tcmerarious fancies, the | nfual | iſſues of tcermivig and juvenile 
Wits; he liv'd long enough to have experience to try; and judg- 


ment to diſtinguiſh a mere ourſide and varniſh; from what wasſohd 


and ſubſtantial. We cannot then have the leaſt ground of fifpi- 
cion, that Moſes was any ways unſit to diſcern Truth from Falf- 


hood, and therefore was capable of jüdging the one from the 


Other. 011111 | r 

But tho' perſons be never fo highly accompliſfit fof parts, leatn⸗ 

ing, and experience, yet if they want due in 8 f the certain. 

ty of the things they delivery they may be ſtill decerv d thentielves; 
preſerve: it for poſterity; be gritty of decewing others. 

Let us now therefore fee Whether Ae! Rad not as girth advari- 

tages for underſtanding vhe trutif of its Hiſtory, 48 fe had fudg- 
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they were, or who was preſent at the doing of them; and that 


be made, muſt be concerning the paſſages of former times which 
inſiſting only on all that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian (ſetting 


the Hiſtory of thoſe former Ages, as any one can have of things 


Religion? I demand then, where can we ſuppoſe any ignorance” 


cou d be ignorant of their own pedigree, and whence they came 


ment to diſcern it. And concerning all thoſe things contained in 
the four laſt Books of his, to his own death, it was impoſflible 
any ſhou'd have greater than himſelf, writing nothing but what 
he was pars 80 himſelf of, what he ſaw and heard, and did; 
and can any teſtimony be deſired greater than his whoſe actions 


not in any private way, but in the moſt public capacity? For ala 
tho? private perſons may be preſent at great actions, yet they may 
be guilty of miſ-repreſenting them, for want of underſtanding 10 
circumſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want of under- 
ſtanding the deſigns of the chief inſtruments of action: but when 
the perſon. himſelf, who was the chief in all, ſhall, undertake to 
write an exact Hiſtory of it, what evidence can be deſired more 
certain than that is, that there cou'd be no defect as to informa- 
tion concerning what was done? The only ſcruple then that can 


Moſes relates. And here I doubt not but to make it appear, that 
aſide Divine Revelation) he had as true and certain information of 


at that diſtance from themſelves; and that is, by a certain uninter- 
rupted tradition of them, which will appear more clear and evi- 
dent in that Nation of which Moſes was, than in any other Na- 
tion in the World: and that on theſe two accounts: Firſt, The 
#ndoubted lineal deſcent from Father to Son in the Fewiſh Nation. 
Secondly, Their intereſt lying ſo much in the preſerving this Tra- 
dition entire. 901 bring 

Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent from Fa- 
ther to Son in the Fewiſh Nation: the great cauſe of moſt of the 
confuſion in the Tradition of other Nations, was the frequent 
mixing of ſeveral Families one with another; now that GO 
might as it were on purpoſe ſatisfy the World of the 1/raelites 
Capacity to preſerve the Tradition entire, he penn their 
mixture by Marriages with the people of other Nations and Fa- 
miles. So that in Moſes his time it was a very eaſy matter to 
run up their lineal deſcent as far as the Flood, nay, up to Adam; 
for Adam converſed ſometimes with Lamech, Noah's Father; for 
Lamech was born A. M. 874. Adam died 930. ſo that 56 years, ac- 
kg to that computation, were Adam and Lamech contempo- 
rary. Can we then think Noah ignorant of the ancient Tradition 
of the World, when his Father was ſo long co-evons with Adam; 
and Mathuſelah his Grand-father, who was born A. M. 687. died 


not till A. M. 1656. according to our moſt learned Primate of 


Armagh, i. e. was 600 years contemporary. with Noah. Sem his 
Son was probably living in ſome part of Jacobs time, or 1/aur's 
at leaſt; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly might the general Tra- 
dition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued thence to the time of 
Moſes, when the number of Families agreeing in this Tradition 
was increaſed, and withal incorporated by a common ligament of 


or cutting off this general Tradition in-ſo continued a ſucceſſion 
as here was? Can we imagine that the Grand-children of Jacob 


into 
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dence, the Iſraelites were the moſt certain conſervators of the an- 
cient Hiſtory of the World; and can we think, that Moſes who 
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inte Apt can we think a thing ſo late and ſo remarkable as 


the account of their coming thither, ſhou'd be forgotten, which 
Vas attended with fo many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially 
che ſelling and advancement of aſeph, whoſe memory it was im- 
poſſible ſhou'd be obliterated in ſo ſhort a time? Cou'd Jacob be 
elpecially when he lived fo long in it himſelf, and married into that 
branch of the Family that was remaining there, when he had 
ſerved his Uncle Laban? Cou'd Abraham, when he was con- 
temporary with Sem, be ignorant of the truth of the Floud, when 
Sem, from whom he derived himſelf, was one of the perſons who 


eſcaped it in the Ark? Cou'd Sem be ignorant of the actions be- 
core the Floud, when Adam, the firſt Man, lived ſo near the 


the time of Noah? and,cou'd Noah then be ignorant of the Crea- 
tion and the fall of Man? Thus we ſce it almoſt impoſſible, that 
any age among them then cou d be ignorant of the paſſages of the 
precedent, which they were ſo few Generations removed from, 
that they cou'd with eaſe derive themſelves from the Firſt Man. 


What then can we ſay? that any of theſe had a deſign of deceiving, 


their poſterity, and ſo corrupted the Tradition? beſides, that it cou'd 
be hardly poſſible at that time, when there were ſo many remaining 
teſtimomes of former times; what end can we imagin that any 
parents ſnou d have in e Children, or what 4 
vantage ſhow'd come to them by ſuch a deceit? Nay, I ſhall now 
manifeſt in the ſecond place, That the whole intereſt of their 


Children lay in preſerving this Tradition certain and entire. For | 


their hopes of poſleſſing Canaan and title to it, depended upon 


the promiſe made unto Abraham 400 years before; which wou'd 


not only keep awake their ſenſe of Divine Providence, but-wou'd 
make them careful during their Bondage to preſerve their Genea- 
logies, becaule all the Right they cou'd plead to their poſſeſſions 


in Canaan, was from their being of Abraham's Seed. And be- 


ſides this, on purpoſe to be a memorial to them of paſſages be- 
tween Gop a Abraham, they had in their fleſh a badge of Cir- 
cumciſton, which wou'd ſerve to call to mind thoſe tranſactions 
which had been between Gop and their Fore- fathers. Theſe things 
then do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on Rational Evi- 


vas the Ruler among them, ſhou'd not fully underſtand thoſe 
things which every {/rae/ite cou'd ſcarce be ignorant of, and might 
correct the miſtakes of Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been guilty 
of any ſuch? Theſe things I ſuppoſe have made the firſt propo- 
ſition evident, That it was morally impoſſible Maſes ſhou'd be de- 
ceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to 
others, both becauſe he had abilities ſufficient to diſcover Truth 
from Falſhood, and fufficient information of the paſſages of for- 

mer time 1 { HADES. 
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ignorant of the Country whence his Grand- father Abraham came? 
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j Moſes his fidelity and proved. 


I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-gtver, his 
. fidelity in both proved; clear evidences that he had no intent 
to deceive in his Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, in. 
partiality in his relations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. II. As 
| | a Law-giver, he came armed with Divine Authority, which 
—_ being the main thing, is fixed on to be fully proved from his 
3Y | ations and writings. III. The power of Miracles the great ewi. 
1 Aience of Divine Revelation. Two grand Queſtions propounded 
33 . In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and how known to 
be true. No neceſſity of a conſtant power of Miracles in a 
Church : IV. Two caſes alone wherein they may be expefted. 
= When any thing comes as a Law from God, and when a Di. 
= : wine Law is to be repealed. The neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe 
3 = caſes as an evidence of Divine Revelation aſſerted. V. VI. VII. Ob. 
Jeftions anſwered. No uſe of Miracles when the DofFrine is ſettled 
and owned by Miracles by the firſt Revelation. No need of 
Miracles in reformation of a Church. ad 
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| He ſecond Propoſition contains the proof of Meſes his fide- 

i 1 lity, That he was as far from having any intent to deceive 

| others, as he was from being deceived himſelf. Iwo ways Moſes muſt 
be conſidered, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver; the only in- 
ducement for him to deceive as an Hiſtorian, muſt be ſome par- 
ticular intereſt which muſt draw him afide from an impartial de- 
livery of the truth; as a Law-giver, he might deceive, if he pre- 
tended Divine Revelation for thoſe Laws which were only the 
iſſues of his own Brain, that they might be received with a greater 
veneration among the people, as Numa Pompilius and others did. 
Now if we prove that Moſes had no intereſt to deceive in his Hi- 

| Rory, and had all rational evidence of Divine Revelation in his 
Laws, we ſhall abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity of Moſes 
in every thing recorded by him. We begin then with his fidelity 
as an Hiſtorian; and it being contrary to the common intereſt of 
the World to deceive and be deceived, we have no reaſon to en- 
tertain any ſuſpicions of the veracity of any perſon where we can; 
not diſcern ſome, peculiar intereſt that might have a ſtronger byaſs 
upon him than the common intereſt of the World. For it is other- 
wiſe in Morals than in Naturals; for in Naturals, we ſee that every 
thing will leave its Proper intereſt to preſerve the common intereſt 
of Nature; but in Morals, there is nothing more common than 
deſerting the common intereſt of Mankind, to ſet up a peculiar 
intereſt againſt it: It being the trueſt deſcription of a ee that 
he is one who makes himſelf the centre, and the whole World his 


circum- 
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Ircumference; that he regards not how much the whole World 


is abuſed, if any advantage doth accrue to himſelf by it. Where 
we ſee it then the deſign of any perſon to adyance himſelf or his 
poſterity, or to ſet up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hiſtor 

he writes, we may have juſt cauſe to ſupect his partiality, arte 
we then find a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave the 
common road of Truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. But 
we have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſuch partiality in the 


Hiſtory of Moſes ; for nothing is more clear than that he was free 
from the ambitious deſign of advancing himſelf and his poſterity, 


who notwithſtanding the great honor he enjoy'd himſelf, was con- 
tent to leave his poſterity in the meaneſt ſort of attendance upon 
the Tabernacle. And as little have we ground to think he intended 
to flatter that Nation, which he ſo lively deſcribes, that one wou'd 


think he had rather a deſign to ſet forth the frowardneſs, unbe- 
lief, unthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a Nation towards a gra- 


_ cious Gop, than any ways to inhance their reputation in the world, 


or to ingratiate himſelf with them by writing this Hiſtory of them. 
Nay, and he fets forth fo exactly the leſſer failings and groſſer 
enormities of all the Anceſtors of this Nation, whoſe a&s he re- 


| cords, that any impartial Reader will ſoon acquit him of a delign 


of flattery, when after he hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not 

to extenuate them, or bring any excuſe or pretenſe to palliate them. 

So that any obſerving Reader may eaſily take notice, that he was 
carried on by a higher deſign than the common people of Hiſto- 

rians are; and that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the goodneſs and 

ſavor of Gop, towards a rebellious and obſtinate people. Of which 

there can be no greaternor more lively demonſtration, than the Hi- 

ſtory of all the tranſactions of the Fewiſp Nation, from their coming 

forth of e,/Zgypt, to their utter ruin and deſolation. And Moſes Deut. 2. 
tells them as from Gop himſelf, it was neither for their number, 8. 
nor their goodneſs, that Cod ſet his love upon them, but he loved 

them, becauſe he loved them, i. e. no other account was to be given 

of his gracious dealing with them, but the freeneſs of his own 
bounty, and the exuberancy of his goodneſs towards them. Nay, 

have we not cauſe to admire the ingenuity as well as veracity of this 
excellent perſonage, who not only lays ſo notorious a blot upon 

the ſtock of his own Family Levi, recorded ſo punctually the in- 
humanity and cruelty of him, and Simeon in their dealings with Gen. 34 
the dechemites; but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon =. 
cheir memory for it, by their own Father at his deceaſe! And — 
that he might not leave the leaſt ſuſpicion of partiality behind him, 

he hath not done as the Statuary did, (who engraved his own name 

ſo artificially in the Statue of Napier that one ſhou'd continue 

as long as the other,) but what the other intended for the praiſe 

of his skill, Moſes hath done for his ingenuity, that he hath ſo 
interwoven the Hiſtory of his own failings and diſobedience with 

thoſe of the Nation, that his ſpots are like to continue as long as 

the whole web of his Hiſtory is like to do. Had it been the leaſt 

part of his deſign to have his memory preſerved with a ſuperſti- ; 
tous yeneration among the Jews, how eaſy-had it been for him 

{© have left out any thing that might in the leaſt entrench upon 


luis reputation? but we find him very ſecure and careleſs in that 
M 2 parti- 
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depreſſing the honor and deſerts of Men, and advancing the power 
and goodneſs of Gop. And all this he doth, —— — 
of Rhetoric, whoſe 7 — work is impetrare fidem mendacio, and as 
Tilly ſome where confeſſeth, To make things ſeem otherwiſe than 
they are ; but that innate ſimplicity and plainneſs, and yet withal 
with that Inperatoria brevitas, that Majeſty and Authority, that ir is 
thereby evident he ſought not to court acceptance, but to demand 
belief: Nor had any ſuch pitiful deſign of pleaſing his Readers 


with ſome affected phraſes, but thought that Truth it ſelf had pre- 


fence enough with it, to command the ſubmiſſion of our Under. 
Eſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one who came 
ſufficiently armed with all motives of credibility and indacements 
to aſſent; by that evidence which he gave, that he was no preten- 
der to Divine Revelation, but was really imploy'd as a peculiar 
inſtrument of State under the Gop and Ruler of the whole World. 


Which if it be made clear, then all our further doubts muſt pre- 


ſently ceaſe, and all impertinent diſputes be ſilenced, when the 
Supreme Majeſty appears NES Waring Way perſon to dictate to the 
World the Laws they muſt be governed by. For if any thing be 
repugnant to our Rational Faculties, that is, that Gop ſhou'd di- 
ate any thing but what is moſt certainly true, or that the Gover- 
nor of the World ſhow'd preſcribe any Laws, but ſuch as were 


moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a Gon, we cannot que- 


ſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Attributes, and that it is 


impoſſible the Gop of truth ſhowd . any, to reveal any thing 
* 


4s from him, but what was undoubtedly true. So that it were an 
argument of the moſt groſs and unreaſonable incredutity, to diſtruſt 


the certainty of any thing which comes to us with ſufficient evi- 
dence of Drvine Revelation, becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt 


of the veracity of Gop himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is 
only reaſonable ſatisfaction concerning the evidence of Divine Re- 
velation in the perſon whoſe words we are to credit, and this our gra- 
cious Gop hath been fo far from denying Men, that he hath given 


all Rational Evidence of the truth of it. For it implying no in- 
congruity at all, to any notions of Gop or our ſelves, that G09 
 thowd, when it pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome inſtrument to mani- 


feſt his will to the World; our enquiry then leads us to thoſe things 
which may be proper Notes and Characters of ſuch a perſon WHU 


is employ'd on ſo high an Embaſſy. And thoſe are chiefly theſe 


two, If his actions be ſuch as cou'd not flow from the power of 
mere Natural Cauſes; and, If the things he reveals be ſuch ascou'd 
not proceed from any created Underſtanding. Firſt then, for his 


Actions, theſe ſtriking moſt upon our out ward Senſes, when they 


are any thing extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the impreſſions 
of them to the Underſtanding, an high opinion of the perſon that 
doth them: whereas the mere height of knowledge, or profoundnels 
of things diſcovered, can have no ſuch preſent power and influence 
upon any, but ſuch as are of more raiſed and inquiſitive minds. 
And the World is generally more apt to ſuſpect its ſelf deceived 
with Words, than it can be with Actions; and hence Miracles, or 
the doing of things above the reach of Nature, hath been my 
embrace 
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particular; nay, on the other ſide, very ſtudious and induſtrious in 
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embraced as the 33 teſtimony of Divine Authority and Re- 

velation. For which there is this evident Reaſon, That the courſe 

of Nature being ſetled by Divine Power, and every th ing a gin 8 

there by the force of that Power it receiv'd at firſt, it ſeems impoſ- 

{ible that any thing ſhou'd really alter the ſeries of things, with- 

out the ſame Power which at firſt produced them This then we 
take for granted, That where-ever ſuch a Power appears, there is 

n certain evidence of a Divine Preſence. going along with ſuch a 

perſon who enjoys it. And this is that Which is moſt evident in 

gie actions of Moſes, both as to the Miracles he wrought both in 

- Eoypt and the Wilderneſs, and” his miraculous deliverance of 

the 1/raelites out of Suppe this latter being as much above the 

rcach of any merely Civil Power, as the other above Natural. 
Wc therefore come to the Rational Evidence of that Divine mT 

Authority whereby Moſes acted, which may be gathered from that 
Divine Power which appeared in his Actions, which being a mats 
ter of ſo great weight and importance (it being one of the main 
Baſes whereon the Evidence of Divine Revelation, as to us, doth 
ſtand) and withal of fo 2 difficulty and obſcurity, ( cauſed 
thro the preferring {ome Parties in Religion, above the common in- 
cereſt of it) it will require more care and diligence to fearch what 
influence the Power of Miracles hath upon the proving the Divine 
Commiſſion of thoſe who do them. w hether they are ſuch un- 

_ doubted Credentials, that where-ever they are produced, we are 

preſently to receive the Perſons who bring them, as Extraordinary 

Embaſſadors from Heaven, employ'd on ſome peculiar Meſſage 
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co thc Sons of Men? For the full ſtating of this important G. 
WW ion, cwo things mult be cleared: Firſt, In what caſes Miracles 
may be expected as Credentials to confirm an immediate Commiſ- 
fon from Heaven? Secondly, What Rational Evidences do at- 
bend thoſe Miracles, to aſſure us they are ſuch as they pretend to 
Mil, For the cauſes wherein theſe Miracles are to be expected nn. 
W :5 inducements to, or confirmations of our Faith, concerning the 
= Divinc Imployment of any perſons in the World: And here I lay +» 
= downthisas a certain Foundation, That a power of Miracles is not 

Ss conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all choſe who manage the- 
affairs of Heaven here on Earth, or that act in the name of Gop 

in the World. When the Doctrine of Faith is once ſetled in Sa- 
cred Records, and the Divine Revelation of that Doctrine ſuffi- 
ciently atteſted, by a Power of Miracles in the reyealers of it, 
Mhat imaginable neceſſity or pretext can there be contrived for a | 
power of Miracles, eſpecially among ſuch as already own the Di- 
vine Revelation of the Scriptures? To make then à power of 
working Miracles to be conftantly reſident in the Church of Gop, 
as one of the neceſſary Notes and Characters of it, is to put Gop 
upon that neceſſity which common Nature is freed from, vis. of 
multiplying things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them; 
and to erde Men's Faith at a ſtand, when Gop hath given ſuffi- 

cient teſtimony for it to rely upon. It is a thing too common and 
ealy to be — „that ſome perſons out of their eagerneſs to 
uphold the intereſt of their own party, have been fain to eſtabliſh 
it upon fuch grounds, which when they are ſufficiently ſearched 
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did continue this power among them; but after the Books of the 


to the bottom, do apparently undermine the common and ſure Foun. 


dations whereon the Belief of our common Chriſtianity doth mainly: 
ſtand. It were ealy to make a large Diſcourſe on this Subject, 
whereby we may rip open the wounds that Chriſtianity hath re. 
ceiy'd, thro' the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; but this 
imputation cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſten'd on any party, as 
that which is nailed to a pretended Infallible Chair; for which we 


need no other inſtance; than this before us. For while the leaders 
of that party make a Power of Miracles to be a neceſſary Note of 


the true Church, they unavoidably run Men upon this dangerous 
precipice, not to believe any thing as a matter of Faith, where 
they find not ſufficient Miracles to convince them that is the true 
Church which propounds it to them. Which neceſſarily follows 
from their acknowledg'd principles; for it being — . 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a Divine Faith, but 
what is propounded by the Church as an infallible Guide; and it 
being impoſſible to know which is this infallible Guide, but by 
the Notes and Characters of it, and one of thoſe Notes, being 2 
Power of Miracles, I cannot find out my Guide but by this Power; 
and this Power muſt be preſent in the Church, (for 2 : 


former Ages concerning Faith, as the Miracles of Chriſt, his Re- 


ſurrection, &c. is to be beliey'd, but on the Church's account) and 
therefore where Men do not find ſufficient conviction from pre- 
ſent Miracles, to believe the Church to be an infallible Guide, 
they muſt throw off all Faith concerning the Goſpel; for as good 
never a whit, as never the better. And therefore 1t 1s no wonder 
Atheiſm ſnou'd be ſo thriving a plant in Italy; nay under, if not 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inquiſitive Perſons do daily 
ſee the jugglings and impoſtures of Prieſts in their pretended Mi- 
racles, and from thence are brought to look upon Religion its 
{elf as a mere impoſture, and to think no Pope 0 infallible, as he 
that faid, Quantum nobis $6 gel hee de Chriſto fabula Such hor- 
rid conſequences do Men drive others, if not bring themſelves, 
to, when they employ their parts and induſtry rather to uphold 
acorrupt intereſt, than to promote the Belief of the acknowledg'd 
principles of Chriſtian Faith. But as long as we aflert no neceſlity 3 
of ſuch a power of Miracles to be the Note of any true Church, 
nor any ſuch neceſſity of an infallible Guide, but that the Miracles 
wrought by Chri/t and his Apoſtles, were ſufficient evidences of a 
Divine Spirit in them; and that the Scriptures were recorded by 
them to be an infallible Rule of Faith, — we have more clear 
reaſon as to the primary motives and grounds of Faith, and withal 
the infallible veracity of Gobein the Scriptures, as the laſt reſolu- 
tion of Fairh. And while we aſſert ſuch an infallible Rule of Faith, 
delivered to us by ſuch an unanimous conſent from the firſt deli- 
very of it, and then fo fully. atreſted by ſuch uncontroulable Mi- 
racles, we cannot in the leaſt underſtand to what end a power of 
Miracles ſhou'd-now-ſerve.in the Church, eſpecially among thole 
who all believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Gop. Indeed 
before the great harveſt of Converts in the primitive times were 
brought in, both of eus and Gentiles, and the Church fully ſettled 
in receiving the Canon of the Scriptures univerſally, we find G0 


New 


U 
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New Teſtament were generally embraced as the Rule of Faith . 
among Chriſtians, we find them ſo far from pretending to any 
ſuch Power, that they reject the pretenders to it, ſuch as the Do- 
natiſts were, and plead upon the ſame accounts, as we do now 
againſt the neceſhity of it. We ſee then no reaſon in the world 
cr Miracles to be continued where the Doctrine of Faith is ſet- 
fled, as being confirmed by Miracles in the firſt Preachers of it. 
There are only theſe two caſes then, wherein Miracles may juſt- ry. 
1y and with reaſon be expected. Firſt, When any perſon comes : 
as by an extraordinary commiſſion from Gop to the World, either 
to deliver ſome peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome more than ordi- 
nary ſervice. Secondly, When ſomething that hath been before 
eſtabliſh'd by Divine Law, is to be repealed, and ſome other way 
of worſhip eitabliſh'd inſtead of it. Firſt, When any comes upon 
an extraordinary meſſage to the World, in the name of, and by 
commiſſion from Gop, then it is but reaſon to require ſome more 
dan ordinary evidence of ſuch Authority. Becauſe of the main 
importance of the duty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and the 
great fin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine Authority which 
appears in him. And in this caſe we cannot think that Gop wou'd 
require it as a Duty to believe, where he doth not give ſufficient 
arguments for Faith, nor that he will puniſh perſons for ſuch a 
W f:u't, which an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. Indeed 
Coy doth not uſe to neceſſitate Faith, as to the act of it, but he doth 
9 clearly propound the object of it, with all arguments inducing 
do it, as may ſufficiently juſtify a Believer's choice in point of rea- 
bon and prudence, and may leave all Unbelievers without excuſe. 
cannot ſee what account a Man can give to himſelf of his Faith, 
much leſs what Apology he can make to others for it, unleſs he 
be {ufficiently convinced in point of the higheſt reaſon, that it 
Vas his duty to believe; and in order to that conviction, there 
muſt be ſome clear evidence given, That what is ſpoken hath the 
WW impreſs of Divine Authority upon it. Now what convictions 
WE there can be to any ſober mind concerning Divine Authority in 
WE iy perſon without ſuch a Power of Miracles going along with 
him, when he is to deliver ſome new Doctrine to the World to 
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2 be bclicy'd, I confeſs I cannot underſtand. For altho' I doubt not 
but where:ever Gop doth reveal any thing to any perſon immedia- 

; WE fly; he gives demonſtrable evidence to the inward ſenſes of the 

; doul, that it comes from himſelf; yet this inward ſenſe can be no 

r WT ground to another perſon to believe his Doctrine Divine, becauſe 
ao Man can be a competent judge of the actings of another's ſenſes 
„ad 2t 15 impoſſible to another perſon to diſtinguiſh the actings of 

n che Divine Spirit from r —— of fancy by the force 
i- nd cncrgy of them. If it be ſaid, That we are bound to believe 04:8. 
%, 520 ſay they are fully ſatisfy'd of their Divine Commiſſion. li 
of lanſwer 37/2, This will expoſe us to all deluſions imaginable; for 

e WW"! vc are bound to believe them becauſe they fay ſo, we are bound 

d co believe all which ſay ſo; and none are more confident pretenders 

rc co this than the greateſt deceivers, as the experience of our Age 

ed vill fufficiently witneſs. Secondly, Men muſt neceſſarily be 

op ound to believe contradictions; for nothing is more ordinary, 

the lan for ſuch confident pretenders to a Divine Spirit, to contradi& 
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one another, and it may be, the ſame perſon in a little tim t N 


If fo, no Philoſophers wou'd be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe 4. 
of Faith at laſt will be but a mere human teſtimony, as far as the 


Authority for what he faith, What ground can I have to believe 


is not after the common way of the Spirit's illumination in Be. 


tion of any new object, as it is in the work of Grace: So that 


op condemn them for that, which it was impoſlible they ſhou's 3 
have, unleſs Gop gave it them? And how can they be left ine, 


tradict himſelf: and muſt we ſtill be bound to believe all they gy? 


riſtotle diſputes againſt in his Metaphyſics, who thought a thing | 
might be, and not be, at the ſame time. Thirdly, The og ; 


perſon who is to believe is capable of judging of it. For the if 
Queſtion being, Whether the perſon I am to believe hath Divine 


that he hath ſo? Muſt I take his bare affirmation. for it? If {, Ml 
then a mere humane teſtimony muſt be the ground of Divine Faith, 
and that which is laſt reſolv'd into: If it be ſaid, That I am t il 
believe the Divine Authority by which he ſpeaks, when he ſpeaks in 
the name of God: I anſwer, The Queſtion will again return, hoy 
I ſhall know he ſpeaks this from Divine Authority? and ſo there- 
muſt be a progreſs in inſinitum, or founding Divine Faith on a mere 
humane teſtimony, If I am to believe Divine Revelation merely 
on the account of the perſon's affirmation who pretends to it. Fot 
in this caſe it holds good, Now apparentis & nou exiſtentis eaten iſ 
eſt ratio; if he be divinely inſpired, and there be no ground in- 
ducing me to believe that he is fo, I ſhall be excuſed, if I believe 
him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be not the cauſe of my 
unbelief. | = 


IF it be ſaid, That God Will jatisfy the minds of good Men con. 


cerning the truth of Divine Revelation. 1 grant it to be wonder 


fully true; but all che Queſtion is 4e mode, how Gop will fatisy 
them? whether merely by Inſpiration of his own Spirit in them, 
aſſuring them that it is Gop that ſpeaks in ſuch perſons; or by 
giving them Rational Evidence, convincing them of ſufficient 
grounds to believe it. If we aſſert the former way, we run into 
theſe inconveniences :. Firſt, We make as immediate a Revelation 
in all thoſe who believe, as in thoſe who are to reveal Divine 
Truths to us; for there is a new Revelation of an object unme- 


diately to the mind; vis. That ſuch aperſon is inſpired of God ; and 


lieyers, which is by enlightning the faculty, without the propoii 


according to this opinion, there muſt be immediate Inſpiration a 
to that act of Faith, whereby we believe any one to have bee 
divinely inſpired, and conſequently to that whereby we belien 
the Scriptures to be the Word of Gop. . Secondly, Doth not thi 
make the faireſt plea for Men's unbelict?. For, I demand, Is | 
the duty of thoſe who want that immediate Illumination to beliert 
or no? If it be not their duty, Unbelief can be no fin to then; 
if it be a duty, it muſt be made known; to be a duty; and hov 
can that be made known to.them to be.a duty, when they wall 
che only and neceſſary means of Inſtruction in order to it? Wil 


cuſable, who want ſo much as rational inducements to Faith? fu 
of theſe I now ſpeak, and not of efficacious perſuaſions of ti 
Mind, when there are rational arguments for Faith propounde* 
But, Laſtly, I ſuppoſe the caſe will be clear d, when we take ny 1 
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urſe Gop hath always taken to give all rational ſatisfaction 


to e minds of Men, concerning the per ſons whom he hath im- 
ploy'd in either of the foremention'd caſes. Firſt, for thoſe who 


ave been imploy'd upon ſome ſpecial meſſage and ſervice for 


Gop, he hath ſent them forth ſufficiently provided with manife- 
tations of the Divine Power whereby they acted; as is moſt clear 


and evident in the preſent caſe of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1, 2, 3, 4s 5. 


where Moſes puts the caſe to Gob, which we are now . 
1 


of. Suppoſing, faith he, that I ſhou'd go to the 1/aelites and tell 
them, Gop had appear'd to me, and ſent me to deliver them, and 
chey ſhou'd fay, Gop had not appear'd unto me; how ſhou'd I 


farisfy them? Gop doth not reject this objection of Moſes as ſa- 
vouring of unbelief, but reſently ſhews him how he ſhou'd ſatisfy 
them, by cauſing a Miracle before his face, turning his rod into a ſer- 

ent ; and Gop gives this as the reaſon of it, verſ. 5. That they may 
believe that the Lord God of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It 
ſeems Gop himſelf thought this wou'd be the moſt pregnant evi- 


dence of Gop's appearing to him, if he wrought Miracles before. 


their faces. Nay, leſt they ſhou'd think one ſingle Miracle was not 


ſufficient, Gop in the immediate following verſes adjoyns two more, 
which he ſhou'd do in order to their ſatisfaction and further, ver/: 
:1. Gop gave him a _ to do all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh, 
which he had put into his hand: and accordingly we find Pharaob 


preſently CET a Miracle of Moſes, Exodns 7. 9. which ac- 


cordingly Moſes did in his preſence, tho' he might ſuppoſe Pha- 
7404's demand not to proceed from defire of ſatisfaction, but from 
ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred his credit 
ſuſpected among the [/raelites. WD | 
indeed after Gop had delivered his people, and had ſetled them 
ir a way of ſerving him according to the Laws delivered by 


Moſes, which he had confirm'd by unqueſtionable Miracles 0A | 


them, we find a caution laid in by Mofes himſelf, againſt thoſe 
which ſhou'd pretend figns and wonders to draw them off from 
the Religion eſtabliſh'd by the Law of Moſes. And fo likewiſe 
under the Goſpel, after that was eftablith'd by the unparalell'd Mi- 
racles of our Savior and the Apoſtles, we find frequent cautions 
againſt being deceiv'd by thoſe who came with pretences of doing 
great Miracles. But this is fo far from infringing the credibilit 

of ſuch a Teſtimony which 1s confirm'd by Miracles, that it pia 
2 itrong confirmation to the truth of what I now aſſert. For the 
Doctrine is ſuppos'd to be already eftabliſh'd by Miracles, according 
to which we are to judge of the fpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now 
it itands to the greateſt reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſta- 
bliſ'd by uncontrolled Miracles, we ſhou'd not hearken to every 


VT; 


whifling Conjurer that will pretend to do great feats, to draw us 


off from the truth eſtabliſh'd. In which caſe, the ſureſt way to 


diſcover the Impoſture is, to compare his pretended Miracles with 


thoſe true and real ones which were done by Moſes and Chriſt ; 
and the ground of it is, becauſe every perſon is no competent judg 
of the truth of a Miracle; for the Devil, by his power and ſub- 
ulty, may eaſily deceive all ſuch as will be led by the noſe by him, 
in expectation of ſome wonders to be done by him. And therefore 
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it was confirm'd by the fame Miracles that the ot 


as long as we have no ground to queſtion the certainty. of 

Miracles which were wrought by Chriſt or Moſes, I am bound to 
adhere to the Doctrine eftabliſh'd by thoſe Miracles, and to make 
them my rule of judging all perſons who ſhall pretend to work 
Miracles: Becauſe, 1. 1 do not know how far Gop may give Men 


over to be deceiv'd by lying wonders, who will not receive the 
truth in the love of it; z. e. thoſe that think not the Chriſtzan Re. 
 ligion ſufficiently confirm'd by the Miracles wrought at the firſt 


promulgation of it. Gop in juſtice may permit the Devil to go 
further than otherwiſe he cou'd, and leave ſuch perſons fo their 


 owncredulity, to believe every impoſture and illuſion of their ſenſes 


for true Miracles. 2. That Doctrine which was confirm'd by un- 
doubted Miracles, hath aſſur d us of the coming of Lying Won. 
ders, whereby many ſhou'd be deceiv'd. Now this part of the 
Doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as po ng the reſt ; for 

er was; and be. 
ſides that, the very coming of ſuch Miracles is an evidence of the 
truth of it, it falling out ſo exactly according to what was fore- 


told ſo many hundred years ſince. Now if this Doctrine be true, 


chen am I certain the intent of theſe Miracles 1s to deceive, and 
that thoſe are deceiv'd who hearken to them; and what reafon 
then have I to believe them? 3. To what end do theſe Miracles 
ſerve? Are they to confirm the truths contain'd in Scripture? 
But what need « A any confirmation now, when we are affur'd 
by the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that the Do- 
Ctrine by them preach'd came from Gop? and ſo hath been receiv'd 
upon rhe credit of thoſe Miracles ever ſince. Were theſe truths 
ſufficiently prov'd to be from Gop before or no? If not, then all 
former Ages have believ'd without ſufficient ground for Faith; if 
they were, then what ground can there be to confirm us in them 
now? Certainly GoD, who never doth any thing but for very 
great purpoſes, will never alter the courſe of Nature, merely for 
ſatisfaction of Men's vain curioſities. 1 
But it may be it will be ſaid, It was ſomething not fully reveald 


in Scripture which is thus confirm'd by Miracles: but where hath 


the Scripture told us, that any thing not fully reveabd therein, 


ſhou'd be afterwards confirm'd? Was the Scripture an infallible 
rule of Faith, while this was wanting in it? Did Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles 1 their places, when they left ſomething unre- 

veal'd to us? Was this a Duty before theſe Miracles, or no? if 

it was, what need Miracles to confirm it? if not, Chriſt hath not 
told us all neceſlary conditions of Salvation. For whatever is requi- - 
red as a Duty, is ſuch, as the neglect of it runs Men upon damnanon. 
Laſtly, Men's Faith will be left at continual uncertainties; for we 


| know not according to this principle, when we have all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be believ'd, or do all that is neceſſary to be practis' d in 


order to Salvation. For if Gop may ſtill make new Articles of Faith, 
or conſtitute new duties by freſh Miracles,I muſt go and enquire what 
Miracles are wrought in every place, to ſceI miſs nothing that may 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my 2 in another World. 
If Men pretend to deliver any Doctrine contrary to the Scti- 
pture; then it is not only neceſſary that they confirm it by Mi- 


racles, but they muſt manifeſt the falſity of thoſe Miracles on 


which 


1 
E 55 


tain'd in the Scriptures of the Old and New 


Temple, to purge the Church 
Fierome was thought to be one of our Savior's greateſt, Miracles, 
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which that Doctrine is believ'd, or elſe they muſt uſe ad 


Miracle to prove that Gop will-let his Seal to confirm both parts 


of a contradiction to be true. Which being the hardeſt task of 
all, had need be proy'd by very ſufficient and undoubted Miracles, 


ſuch as may be able to make us believe thoſe are Miracles, and are 


not, at the ſame time, and fo the ſtrength of the Argument is ut- 
terly deftroy'd by the edium produce d to prove it b. 
By this Diſcourſe theſe Two things are clear; Firſt, That no 


pretenſes of Miracles are to be hearkn'd to, when the Doctrine we 


are to believe is already eſtabliſh'd by them, if thoſe Miracles tend 
in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of what was eſtabliſh'd 
by thoſe former Miracles. Secondly, That when the full Doctrine 
we are to believe is eſtabliſh'd by Miracles, there is no neceſſity at 
all of new Miracles, for confirmation of any of the truths therein 


deliver d. And therefore it is a moſt unreaſonable thing to de- 


mand Miracles vf thoſe to prove the truth of the Doctrine they 
deliver, who do firſt ſolemnly profeſs to deliver nothing but what 
was confirm'd by Miracles in the firſt gp, of it, and is con- 

eſtament; and ſe- 
condly do not pretend to any immediate Commiſſion from Heaven, 
but do nothing but what in their Conſciences they think every 
true Chriſtian is bound to do; much more all Magiſtrates and Mi- 


niſters, who believe the truth of what the profeſs, which is in their 


places to reform all Errors and Abuſes which are crept into the Do- 
ctrine or Practice of Chriſtianity, thro the Corruption of Men or 
Times. And therefore it is a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable de- 
mand of the Papiſts, when they require Miracles from our Firſt 
Reformers, to prove the truth of their Doctrine with. Had they 


pretended to have come with an immediate Commiſſion from Hea- 
ven to have added to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, there had been 


ſome plea for ſucha demand; butit was quite otherwiſe with them : 
Their only deſign was, 70 4575 the buyers and ſellers out of the 
- 


om its abuſes: And altho' that by 


yet this by us is conceiy'd to be no other than the duty of all 
Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private Chriſtians; theſe by their 


0 


juſt Authority. 


prayers, Miniſters by their Doctrine, and Magiſtrates by their 


- 
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no 0. e, dV 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


1. An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moles, by God's own appointment 


in the Law of Moles. II. The S chools of the Prophets, Ill. the origi. 
nal and inſtitution of them. IV. Ihe Cities of the Levites. The occa. 
fion of their firi? inſtitution. V. The places of the Schools of the pro 
phets,and the re, of the inflitution there to a prophetical office. 
VI. Of the Muſic us d in the Schoolsof the Prophets, VII. Ihe Roman 
Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymms in their ſolenm worſhip. VIII. Ihe: 
forts of Prophets among the ſews, Leiger and extraordinary. Or. 
dinary Prophets taken out of the Schools,prov/d by Amos and Saul. 


Ut altho' now under the Goſpel (the Revelation of Go »'; 
B Will being compleated by Chriſt and his Apoſtles) we have 
no reaſon either to expect new Revelations, or new Miracles for 
confirming the Old; yet under the Law, G op training up his 
People by degrees till the coming of Chri/?, there was a neceſſity 
of a new ſupply of Divine Meſſengers (call'd Prophets) to prepare 
the People, and make way for the coming of Chri/f. As 6e. 
theſe two things are conſiderable. | en | 

Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the People of their 
duties, or to reprove them for their ſins, or to prepare them for the 
coming of the Meſſias (which were their chief tasks) had no need to 
confirm the truth of their doctrine or commiſſion from Heaven by the 
working of Miracles among them. And that on theſe two accounts. 

Firſt, Becauſe Gop did not conſummate the Revelation of his 
Mind and Will to the eus by the Miniftry of Mofes, but ap- 
ointed a ſucceſſion of Prophets to be among them, to make 


known his Mind unto them. Now, in this cafe, when the pro- 


phetical office was eftabliſh'd among them, what neceſſity was 
there that every one that came to them upon an Errand from Gop, 
ſhou'd prove his Teſtimony to be true by Miracles, when in the 


difcharge of his Office he deliver'd nothing diſſonant from the 


Law of Moſes? It is one argument Gop intended a ſucceſſion of 


Prophets, when he laid down ſuch Rules in his Law for the judg- 
ing of them, whether they were truly inſpir'd or no, Deut. 18. 


21,22. And in that ſame place Gop doth promiſe a ſucceſſion of 
Prophets, Deut. 18. 15, 18. A Prophet will the Lord God raiſe 
up uuto thee like unto me; to him fhall ye hearken. Which words, 
tho” in their full and compleat ſenſe they do relate to Chriſt (who 
is the great Prophet of the Church) yet who ever attends to the 
full ſcope of the words, will eaſily perceive that the immediate 
ſenſe of them doth relate to an order of Prophets, which ſhou'd 
{uccced Moſes among the Jews ; between whom and Moſes there 
wou'd be a great ſimilitude as to their Birth, Calling, and Doctrine, 
thoꝰ not a juſt equality, which is excluded, Deut. 34. 10, 11. and 
the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that the other Prophets fell 
{o much ſhort of Moſes is, in regard of the Signs and Wonders 
which he wrought, as is there largely expreſs'd. Nor may it ſeem 


_ ſtrange, that by a Prophet ſhou'd be underſtood an order or ſuc- 


ceſſion 


„ % 


A. 


— 


1 
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that it is to be underſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion 


and Divinations ; but God would not ſuffer it to be ſo among them, '* 


the midſt of them. Ad that which yet further juſtifies chis Inter- 
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ceſſion of Prophets when it is acknowledg'd by moſt Proteſtants, 
that by 5 Aen., the Antichriſt, is underſtood a Rank and Suc- 
ceſſion of ſeveral Perſons in the fame name and function: And 


of Prophets, will appear by the occaſion of their being brought 

in; for ver. 14. Go p prohibits them to hearken after the man- 

ner of their Neighbour- nations, to Obſervers of times and Divi- 

ners, and then brings in the following words, ver. 15. as to the 
reaſon of that Prohibition. that G wonld raiſe up Prophet among v. Krabi. 
themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould they hearken. Now ga, © 
let any rational Man judg whether it were fo probable an Argu- br. 2. E. 
ment to keep them from hearkning to Diviners of other Nations, # 7. 
that there ſhou'd be a Prophet ariſe 2000 years after like unto Com.chy: 
Moſes, as that he wow'd raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Pro- 1. cap. 3: 
phets among themſelves, to whom they ſhou'd hearken. Thus OY 
Origen in his excellent Book againſt Cel/us, ſhews the neceſſity of 8 
the Prophetical Office among the eus from hence; For, ſaith he, by 1 
it being written in their Law that the Gentiles hearkened unto Oraeles Deut. 18. 
it preſently follows, A Prophet will the Lord God raiſe up in the ; 
midjt of thee, &c. Therefore, faith he, when the Nations round about 

Haan had their Oracles, and ſeveral ways of Divination, all which 

were ftriffly prohibited among the Jews, if the Jews had no way 

of foreknowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſible, conſi- 

dering the. great curioſity of humane nature, to have kept them from 

deſpiſmg the Law of Moles, or. apoſtatizing to the heathen Oracles, 

or ſetting up ſomething like them among themſetves. Which Inter- %. 
pretation of his ſeems to have a great deal of Reaſon, not only | 
from the Coherence of the words here, but from the Analogy of 

many other Precepts of the Law of Moſes, which it is moſt certain 

have a reſpe& to the cuſtoms of the Idolatrous Nations round 

about them. Another reaſon why it is moſt probable, that b. 

this is underſtood a ſucceſſion. of Prophets, is the charge Which 

follows againſt falſe Prophets, and the Rules to difcoyer them, 

ver. 20,21, 22, which had not been fo pertinent and coherent, if 

che oppoſition did not lie between the order of true Prophets 

among the Fews, and the falſe Prophets, which ſhou'd riſe up in 


depretation, is, that there is no other place in the whole Penta- 


reuch which doth expreſly ſpeak of a ſucceſſion of Prophets, if 
this be not underſtood of it; and is it any ways probable a matter 
of ſo great moment and conſequence ſhou'd be wholly preceribittyd ? 
Eſpecially when we find it ſo exactly perform'd in the ſucceeding 
Ages of pi? bay Commonwealth; their immediate Ruler like 
Dictators at Rome, after Moſes's death, being moſt rais'd up by 
mmediate incitation and impulſe from Gop, and many of them 
inſpir'd with a Spirit of Prophecy. How ſhou'd the Fews have 
expected theſe, or obey'd them when they appear'd, had not Gop 
foretold it to them, and provided them for it by the Law of Moſes. 
Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like blazing 1. 
Stars, one in an Age, to portend future Events, but whole Con- 
ſtellations of them ſometimes appear'd together; yea, ſo many 
ſmaller Prophets were ſometimes united together, as made T a 
N 3 oo . -. parte 
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perfect Galaxy, when they were entred into Societies, and became 
Schools of the Prophets; for ſuch we frequently read of in Scri. 


pture. The Original and Inſtitution of which may caſt a further 


light into our preſent deſign, and ſhew'd us the little reaſon the 
* Jews cou'd have to expect Miracles from them to confirm their 


The 


Doctrine, who were brought up in the knowledg of their Law, 


and were call'd out for their ſeveral Societies into the prophetical 


office by the immediate incitation of Gop himſelf. Which being 


ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch extraor- 
dinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine 1 by which they were 
employ' d. Two things then we ſhall endeayor to clear: Firſt, 

Orig and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets; 


and Secondly, That it was the ordinary courſe for the Prophets 


Gen. 49. 7. 


Joſh.'2r, 


Abulenſis 
in Foſh. 2 t. 
c. 7, & 8. 
V. Sherlog. 
Antiq. He. 
braic. I. 2. 
b. . 1 4 
Maſius in 


Fofh. c. 14. 


by employments to be taken forth of theſe Societies wherein the 
were educated. Firſt, for the Original and Inſtitution of chel 
Schools of the Prophets. The firſt Seminarics, or 410 of Inſti- 
tution among the Jews, were the Cities of the 


evites, which 


were diſperſed up and down in the ſeveral. Tribes of 1/rael ; Gop 


thereby turning that into a Bleſſing, which was pronounc'd as a 


curſe upon Levi by his Father Jacob, viz. that he ſhould be divided 


in Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſracl. But tho' the fulfilling of that 


Prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, yet it 
is evident that Gop aim'd at ſome further Hove in it, both in re- 
ference to the Levites and the 1/raelites.” Lyra undertakes to aſſign 


four reaſons of this Diſtribution of the Cities of the Levites among 


the Tribes. (1:) Becauſe if they had liy'd but in one Tribe, the 
"Worſhip of Gop wou'd have ſeem'd to have been confin'd to that 
Tribe. (2.) Becauſe they wou'd have been a burden to that Tribe 
they had their habitations in. (3.) From the equity of being main- 
tain'd by ail who ſery'd for all. (4.) Becauſe it was their office to 
teach the People, and therefore it was neceſlary they ſhow'd live 
among them. Theſe Reaſons are moſt of them oppos'd by Abu- 
lenſis, but defended by others. The laſt is that which moſt inſiſt 
on, it being the peculiar office of the Levites to teach the People; 
ſo 2 Chron. 35.4. And ſaid unto the Levites, qui erudiebant omnen 
Haelem, as Vatablus renders it, who taught all Iſrael; and Maſius 
inſiſts on that as the great reaſon. of their diſperſion, to be ready 
to teach the Law among the 1/raelztes. But yet all thoſe, who are 
agreed that Teaching the Law was the Duty of the Levires, are 
not yet agreed of i mange of that . i for RA BE | 
two parts of their Law, the one Ceremonial and Judicial, and the 


other Moral and Spiritual, the Queſtion is, Whether of theſe two 


did belong to, or was perform'd by the Prieſts and Levites, There 
are many who underſtand all that Office of Teaching, which be- 
long'd to the Prieſts and Lewites to be merely concerning the Ce. 
remonial Law, z.e. deciding all Caſes and Controverſy which ſhou'd 
ariſe concerning their Ceremonial Worſhip, which in Levy, 10. 10. 
is_call'd putting a difference between holy and unholy, and between 
clean. and unclean. But it ſeems ſomewhat Wks that Goy ſhou'd 
take ſo great care about the Shell and Outſide of his Worſhip) 
and none at all for the Moral .and Spiritual part of it, eſpecially 
when he had ſet apart a whole Tribe merely for his own ſervice, 
and freed them from all other employments, that they might have 
e dee en e | a greater 


ICI ß ,, 


1 greater liberty to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice; 
elpecially when it is mention'd as the Duty of the Prieſts and Le- 1 
vites, to teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had ſpoken to them Lev. 10 
by the hand of Moles; and that they ſhall teach Jacob thy ſtatutes, Be 
ind Iſrael thy lau. Which notwithitanding what Abarbinel and 
others ſay, muſt certainly comprehend as well the Moral as the 
Ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. And the Priefts lips are ſaid Nl. z. 7 

to preſerve knowledg : and God ſaith they ſhould ſeek the law at his 

mouth ; for he ts the meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. Do theſe 
things import no more than mere deciding the caſes of the Cere- 

monial Law? But whatever Gop's intention in the inſtitution of 
the Levites was, we find not much in Scripture of what they did 
for the promoting the Moral and Spiritual part of Divine Wor- 

ſhip; but it is no news to hear that Societies inſtituted for good 

and pious ends, ſhou'd degenerate from the firſt intention of the 

Founders of them; and thus it is probable it was with the Levites, 

who finding the moſt of their benefit and advantage to come in by 
the Ceremonial Caſes, might grow more negligent of the Moral 
part of Divine Service, which brought no ſecular emolument to 

them. c Pg | 

And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, which III. 

were Societies in order to Spiritual Inſtruction, till about the time 
of Samuel; and many think him to have been the firſt Author of 
them. For it is evident, that about his time the Prieſthood was 
grown to a great degeneracy, and Men thereby eſtranged from the 
Worſhip of Gop, ſo that there ſecm'd almoſt a neceſſity then of 
reſtoring ſome Societies, who might have a ſpecial eye to the Spi- 
ritual part of Gop's Worſhip and Service. The occafion of the ram. 3. 
Inſtitution of them, ſeems to have been from the reſort which the *® 
People had to the bag places for ſacrificing, during the captivity 
or uncertain abode of the Ark of God, after the deſolation of HHi- 
lo: now the People reſorting to theſe places to perform their So- 
lemnities, it was ſo order d, that a company of Prophets ſhou'd 
be there reſident to bleſs the ſacrifices, and inſtruct the People. Sam. g. 
Two of theſe places with the Societies in them we find mention'd '*'7 
in the time of Samuel. The firſ# mention'd 1 Sam. 10. 5, 10. which 
cannot be Ramah, altho' the Syriac and Arabic Verſions fo render 


. 


it. For Samuel had his own reſidence in Ramah whither Saul 

„ WE vent to him, 1 Sam. 9. 18, 19. but in this Chapter we find Samens 

J eding Saul on à journey from him beyond Bethel, and the plain 

5 of Tabor, and there tells him he ſhou'd meer with the company of 

1 Hrophets upon the hill of God, ver. 5. Some think it was called 

a] the Hill of God, becauſe of its height, as the Cedars of God, and 

A the Mountains of God for the higheſt ; ſo Tirinus underſtands it, 

bor H enochius far more probably, quia in ea erat cwtus & veluti 4 
3 /chola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad collem * Sun. . " 
„ %% arca Domini: N. Solomon. makes this Hill to be Kirjah- f 
»1 , and therefore call'd the hill of God; becauſe the Ark was x 
55 chere in the houſe of Abinadab in the hill. But Lyra thinks he F 
lly bath proy'd, that before this time the Ark was remov'd from Kirjah- : 
ce Jearim to Mizpah; but Abulenſis more probably conceives it Was d Fun. : 
ve beer remov'd thither, and thinks this hill of God to be no other * 4. f 
ter chan Gibeah of Benjamin, where Saul inhabited; and thence the | 


wonder 


rr 


x Sam. 19. 
18, 20. 


1 Sam. 1. 1. 
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tion: Over this ,ollege Samuel himſelf was 


known his former life and education. The other place is Nazorh 
in Ramah, where was a high place, whither the People came to 


ſacrifice; this Remah ſeems to have been the place of Samuel's na. 


tivity, call'd Ramathaim Sophim, which the Syriac verſion renderg 
collis ſpecularum (ſome who wou'd be ready to improve every thin 


for their purpoſe, wou'd think it was fo call'd in alluſion to the 


imployment of the young Students there. So Heinſius conceives 
DES d to be underſtood, Numb. 23. 14s the place of Watchmen, 


agel, who were wont in ſuch high places to obſerve the courſe and 
motions of the Heavens; But to paſs by ſuch frivolous conjectures.) 
It ſeems a great deal more probable, that this Ramah which the 


Septuagint by a light mutation of the initial letters, calls yy 
was the ſame with Arimathea, the Town of Joſeph mention'd in 


the Goſpel. But the place where the School of the Prophets was, 


ſeems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place of E. 


ducation, at ſome diſtance from the Town. Vatablus conceives 
it was built in the fields of Ramahb, and the word Nazeth, faith 
Per. Martyr, properly ſignifies paſtures, and ſome remote places 
ue fere ſunt ſtudiis aptiſſma. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders 
atoth by Nad Ng, 4 College or School of ee Educa- 
Preſident, as moſt 


underſtand that place, 1 Sam. 19 20. And when they ſaw the com. 
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pany of Prophets propheſying, and Samuel ſtanding as appointed over 
them; Fonathan renders it, Et Samuelem ſtantem docentem ſuper 
eos. To which we may well apply the words of Philo, ſpeaking 
of the Jewiſh manner of Inſtruction, sd iu, d,jçus & dduoigh;, 
T d mou els KONG get How © Brakevaim Gere thn I gl The Preſident Co- 
ing before and teaching, the reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and improvms 
mn life and manners. | I 95 £3 Tami 
Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an Inſtitution ſhou'd 
preſently degenerate, or be turn'd into another Channel; and 


therefore ſome conceive that the moſt: noted Prophets to the time 


of David were the Preſidents of theſe: Colleges; ſuch as beſides 
Samuel were Helcana, Cad, Nathan, Heman, and Jeduthun ; and 


that they ſelected out the choiceſt and moſt hopeful of the young 


Levites, and here educated them, together with the Nagariter 
which came out of other Tribes. And it ſeems very probable, 
that in all the moſt noted high places whither they went to ſacrifice, 


there were ſuch Schools erected after the firſt Inſtitution of them. 


Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the Prophets together, 1n 


the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. for when Fezabel cut off the 


Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred, and hid them in 
eaves; certainly their number was very great, when an hundred 
might be ſay'd without miſſing. The chief places where they re- 


ſided, ſeem to have been Bethel, 2 Kings 2. E and Fericho, which 


was a large College; for therein we read of fifty ſons of. the Fro. 
phets ſtanding together out of their number, 2 Kings 2. 5,7, 15. an 
G:/zal;, which had been @ place of —_ from the firſt entrance 
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wonder was the greater, to fee him propheſy among thoſe who had 


from which word ſaith he, without doubt, the Greeks deriv'd their 


into Canaan; there we find the ſons of the Prophets ſitting before | 


Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 38. It ſeems moſt probable that the purity of 
Gop's Worſhip among the ten Tribes after the defection in the 
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— of Teroboam was preſerv'd by the Prophets in their ſeveral 

98 ole = places of habitation ; which hath ſufficient 3 
in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. where the Shunamite's husband agks 

her Wherefore ſhe would go to the man of God that day, ſeeing it. 

= 15 neither neu- moon nor Sabbath. Whereby it is both evident, 

chat the Prophets did undertake the office of inſtructing the People 

non their ſolemn Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom. to reſort 

to them for that end. Thus we ſee what care God took for the v. Manaf; 

inſtruction of his People, in a time of ſo general an Apoſtaſy as 3” 7 reel 

chat of the ten Tribes was, when the Church of God cou'd not End. g. 

be known by that conſtant Viſibility and outward- Glory, which 37. 

ſome ſpeak ſo much of, but was then clouded in obſcurity, and 

ſhrouded it ſelf under the Mantles of ſome Prophets which God 

continued among them, and that not by any lineal ſueceſſion nei- 

ther, tho' the Fews wou'd fain make the gift of Prophecy to be 

+ kind of Cabala too, and convey'd in a conſtant ſucceſſion from 

one Prophet to another. Neither were theſe Schools of the Pro- 

phets only in Iſrael, but in Judah likewiſe was Gop known, and 

his Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Jeruſalem it 

ſelf there was a College where Hulda the Propheteſs liv d, 2 Kings 

22. 14. ſome render Miſhna in ſecunda urbis parte; for Feruſalem was 

divided into the Upper and Nether part of the City. Abulenſir 

and Lyra will have it refer to the three Walls of the City in which 

the three chief parts of it were compriz d; in the frft, the Temple 

and the King's Palace; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Pro- 

phets Houſes; and in the third, the common People: Jeſenhus Joſnb. tc 


3 


WW {cms to favor the diviſion of the City into three parts; but Pz- 2 7 _ 
= 74: thinks the ſecond part of the City was moſt inhabited by Ar- 7inedade | 
 tificcrs, and that the Prophets, and the Wiſe Men, and ſuch as vel. Soom. 


frequented the Temple moſt, dwelt in the City of David within 
| the firſt Wall; and therefore he conjectures that the College was 
upon Mount Sion, (and fo properly call'd Sion College) and he 
explains that Houſe, which Wiſdom is ſaid to have built, and hewn 
„ ber [even pillars, Prov. 9. 1. by this College, which he ſup- 
poſech was built by Salomon in Mount Sion, and thence ver. 3. foe 
uiid ſo cry upon the higheſt places of the City. Thus much may 
{crye concerning the Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of 
the Prophets. SES, 4,9, FR os 1 „ 
I now come to the Second thing promis'd concerning the Schools v. 
of the Prophets, which is, That it was God's ordinary Method to 
call thoſe perſons out of theſe Schools, whom he did emplay in the 
diſcharge of the Prophetical Office. Two things will be neceffary 
for the clearing of this: Firſt, What Tendency their Education in 
thoſe Schools had towards the fitting them for their Prophetical 
Office. Secondly, What Evidence the Scripture gives us that God 
call'd the Prophets out from theſe Colleges. The firf# of theſe 
s very requiſite to be clear d, becauſe the Prophetical Office de- 
pending upon immediate Inſpiration, it is hard to conceive what 
influence any antecedent and een diſpoſitions can have up- 
on receiving the Prophetical Spirit. It is commonly known how 
much the generality of Jeuiſe Writers do inſiſt on the neceſſity 
ok theſe qualifications antecedent to a Spirit of Prophecy. . An 
excellent Natural Temper. 2. 42 Accompliſhments both of 
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Wit and Fortunes. 3. Separation from the World. 4. Congruity 
of place (which they make proper to Judæa) 5. Opportunity of 


time. 6. And Divine Inſpiration. Theſe are ſo largely diſcoursd 
v. g. Yor. of by many Learned Men from Jeuiſp Writers, that it will be 
Arg both tedious and impertinent to recite much of their Opinions 
3 . concerning them: who, ſince they have loſt the gift of Prophecy, 


Leck. 1. Ur. ſeem to have loft too that Wiſdom and Natural Underſtanding, 


8 ö h : wi | . 3 
. which they make one of the moſt neceſſary qualifications of a Pro- 


. 9. phet. It is not eaſy to imagine what ſubſerviency Riches cou'd 
| have to a Prophetical Spirit, unleſs the Fews be of Simon Magus 
his Opinion, that theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be purchag'd 

with Money; and if fo, they think themſelves in as likely a way 

to bid fair tor a Prophetical Spirit, as any People in the World. 

Or is it that they think it impoſſible any without them ſhou'd have 

that free, cheertul and generous Spirit, which they make ſo ne- 
ceſſary to a Prophetic Spirit, that it is an Axiome of great Autho. 

rity with them, Spiritus ſunctus non reſidet ſuper hominem meſtum: 

and they think Eliſba his fit of paſſion did excuſs his Prophetie Spi- 

rit from him, which he was fain to retrieve again with a fit of Muſic 

There are only two ſorts of thoſe antecedent diſpoſitions which 

ſeem to bear any affinity with the Prophetic Spirit: And thoſe are 

ſuch as tended to the improvement of their Natural Faculties, and 

ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, and conſequently 

to the ſubduing all irregular motions in their Souls: Not that ei- 

ther of theſe did concur by way of efficiency to the production 

amn. Of a Spirit of Prophecy (which is an opinion Maimonides ſeems 
pore 2% yery favorable to) but chat Gop might make choice particular 
of ſuch perſons, to remove all prejudices againſt them in col. 
they were fent unto. For nothing cow'd poſſibly diſſatisfy them 

more concerning Divine Inſpiration, than if the perſon who pre- 
tended to it were of very weak and ſhallow intellectuals, or known 

to be of an irregular converſation. In order therefore to the ful- 

ler ſatisfaction of Men concerning theſe two qualifications, this 
Inſtitution of them in the Schools of the in eee was of great 
ſubſerviency, becauſe therein their only Employment was to im- 

prove in knowledg, and eſpecially in true piety. This latter being 

the moſt neceſſary dipoſition, ſince the Apoſtle hath told us that the 

zPct.1.21, Prophets were Holy men, who ſpake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt. And in order to this, the greateſt part we can find of theex- 

erciſes of thoſe who were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, 

were Inſtructions in the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the 

praiſes of Gop: Which appears in Scripture to have been their 

chief employment as Prophets, and by which they are ſaid to pro- 

 phely: So at Gibeah at the Oratory there, we find a company 0 

x Sara. 19. Prophets coming reef en the high place with a Pſaltery, a Ta- 

- bret and Pipe; and a Harp before them, and propheſying.  * 

v.. It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relation theſe 
VNMNM.uſical Inſtruments had to the propheſying here mention'd. Arc 
_ Muſical Notes like ſome Seeds Naturaliſts ſpeak of, which will 

help to excite a prophetic Spirit? Or do they tend to elevate 

the Spirits of Men, and ſo put them into. a greater capacity of 

. ) Enthuſiaſm? Or is it becauſe Mulic is ſo excellent forallaying che 
tumults of inward paſſions; and ſo fitting the Soul for the better 

1 . entel- 
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entertainment of the Divine Spirit? Or was all this propheſying 
here ſpoken of nothing elſe but Vocal and Inſtrumental 'Muſic2 
So ſome indeed underſtand it, that it was only the * Goo 
wich ſpiritual Songs and Melody; wherein one as the Præcento rr 
began a Hymn, which the reſt took from him and carry'd on. I 
confeſs it carries the faireſt probability | with. it that this prophe- 

fring with Muſical Inſtruments was at their places and times of 
Kerle an adjunct, if not a part of the ſolemn ſervice of Gop: 

which was manag'd chiefly by the Choir of the Sons of the Pro- 

hets which were reſident there, and were train'd up ir all exer- 
ciſes of prey and devotion. But yet I cannot fee any reaſon to 
think that all this propheſying was merely ſinging of Hymns, and 
laying upon their Muſical Inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine, 

been there ſeems to be implied ſome immediate impulſes of a 
prophetic Spirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, that when he came 
among the Prophets, the Spirit of the Lord wonld come upon him, 1 Sam. 10. 
and he ſhould propheſy with them, and he ſhould become another man. 

What ſtrange impulſe and wonderful transformation was this merely 

for Saul to joyn with the Prophets in their praiſes of Gop? And 

this needed not ſo much admiration as follow'd there upon this acti- 

on of Saul's, that it ſhou'd become a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the 18am. 10 
Prophets? Certainly Saul was a very great hater of all ſpiritual '* 
Muſic before, if it became a Proverb — tor his being pre- 

ſent at, or joyning with this 8 in ſinging their ys 
Therefore others think that thoſe who are ſaid particularly to 
propheſy at theſe Muſic meetings, were ſome perſons as chief 

among the reſt, who having their ſpirits elevated by the Muſic, did 
compoſe Hymns upon the place by a Divine Energy inwardly 

moving their Minds. So that there were properly Divine Raptures 

in ſome of them, which tranſported them beyond the ordina 

power of Fancy or Imagination, eee ſuch Hymns as might 
be ſutable for the deſign of celebrating the honor of Gop. 

Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Enthuſiaſtic Spirit ſhou'd vn 
ſeize on them only at ſuch folemn times, ſince we read in the New 
Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifts in the Church of Co- 
ant h, 1 Cor. 14. 26. where we ſee in coming together every one had 
a Pſalm, a Doctrine, i Tongue, a Revelation, &c. Whereby it ap- 
pears that they were inſpir d upon the place; etiam e 
Hymn: ſapè ab alflatu erant, as Grotius there obſerves; as we ſee 
it in frequent inſtances in Scripture, of Simeon and Anna, Moſes 
and Miriam, Deborah and Iſaiah; and in the Chriſtian Church 
after that Land- flood of Inſpired Gifts was much abated in the 
Church, they kept up a cuſtom much like to theſe extemporal Hymns, Terrwl. 
as appears evidently by Tertullian, poſt aquam manualem & lumina el es. 
ur quiſque de Scripturis ſunctis vel de proprio ingenio poteſt, prove- 
catur in medium Deo canere : After they had ended their Love- 

Feaſts, they begun their Hymns, which were either taken from 

che Scriptures, or of their own compoſition. Which Pliny takes zliz. xp. 1. 

notice of as a great part of the Chriſtian worſhip, that they did 1.7.82. 

ſecum inuicem carmen Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere, they joyned in ſing- 

ing hymns to Chriſt as God. Nay, we find ſomething very parallel 

to this preſerv'd among the ruins of the Heathen worſhip ; ſuch 

were the Aſamenta among the old Romans, which were peculiarly * 
SORE” | O 2 „ ſung | 
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* 9 it is withal evident, that the Heathens thought ſome of their Prieſts 


Heathen worſhip taken up in imitation of theſe inſpired Hymng, 


the power of their reaſon, than to compole and ſweeten it, which 
was ſuitable to the fanatic Enthuſiaſm, which was ſo common among 
them. So Proclus tells us that the 1o-Bacche was eu I. mad 
 gauevag full of noiſe and din; and the Dithyrambus was wwnght. e 
5 | nab n cipvadc, & jogeins ual, a kind of extatic Morice-dance , and 
4 . their Prieſts were apprehended by them to be under a real Euthu- 
| . fiaſm, at theſe ſolemnities. So the Corybantes are deſcrib'd rather 
like mad Men than mere Enthuſiaſts by Strabo; they were ein 
are, byes & Baso, as he deſcribes them, dancing about with their oym- 
bals and drums, and arms and pipes, (as tho' a Bedlam had been 
broke looſe among them) yet this was in high eſteem among them; 
| Strabo l. io. far „ A8 fr 400 after ſaith, J = Gν,ẽdʒuůbs zei, Tos Sela Eni Met, & d war 
k 5 u ores mug, this Enthuſiaſm ſeemed to haut a Divine touch with 
it, and to come very near to a prophetic ſpirit. | 
But tho' the propheſying with Muſic among the Sons of the Pro- 
phets, might be by ſome Extemporary Hymns immediately dictated 
oof y the Præcentor of the Chorus; yet we are not to imagine any 
0 ſuch frantic actions among them as were among the Curetes and 
N N Corybantes, it being always the Devil's temper. to over-do, when Wi 
he ſtrives to imitate, and inſtead of ſolemn and ſet devotions, to 
carry Men beyond all ſenſe and reaſon. The Spirit af Gop did 
never dictate any Jo-Bacche's or Dithyrambs to tranſport and amuſe 
the ſpirits of Men; but thoſe ſweet Airs which might both com- 
1.8 | pas and clevate the ſpirits of all that heard them. For in proba- 
ility the ſpirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lutes tuned to the 
ſame height, that when the Spirit of Gop did ſtrike upon ons of 
them, the reſt preſently anſwer' d to it, and ſo made up an entire 
Conſort among them. So Menochius thinks the Spirit of Gop not 
2: | only moved the ſpirit of him who was the Precentor,.but the reſi 
70 | likewiſe who joyn d with him; and they are ſaid to propheſy, faith 
in ee, Torniellles forte quod non guaſcungue [ed Propheticas duntaxat cal 
i nM, Liane Precmerent; but from hence we clearly ſee what che great 
|} 2945+ Sect, RA gba theſe Schools of the Prophets, Which, 43 
+ the lame Author expreſſeth, it was Harit bares, de rebus AG 
. ſerexe, ex dixinis laudibus vacare z. and thereby we underſtand wat 
18 » reference this Inſtitution had in order to the prophetical Oce, 
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becauſe the Spirit of Gop did much apprar among them, and all 
rheir Exerciſes tended to piety, and 4o did remove all prejudices 
from their perſons, when Gon did ſend them abroad afterwards. 
And ſo ſt is evident he frequently did, not to ſay always, for 
chat were to put too great a reſtraint upon the boundleſs Spirit 
of Gop: For ſometimes, as vil appear afterwards, Gor ſent the 
Prophets upon extraordinary: metlagess: ind then furniſh d them 
with ſufficient Evidence of their Divine Commilſion, without be- 
ing beholding to the Teſtimonials of the Schook of the Prophets. 


pture, which were no Pen-men of the ſacred Scripture; ſuch in 
David's time we may conceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards 


che People made their reſort : Now theſe in probability were ſuch 
as had been train'd up in the prophetic Schools, wherein the Spi- 
rit of Gop did appear, but in a more fixed and ſetled way than 
in the extraordinary Prophets, whom Gop did call out on ſome 
more ſignal occaſions, ſuch as Iſuiah and Feremiah were. We 
have a clear foundation for ſuch a diſtinction of Prophets in thoſe 
words of Amos to Amazial), Amos 7. 14, 15. I was no Prophet, 
neither was 1 Prophets ſon ; but I was aherdſman, and agatherer 
of ſycamore fruits: And the Lord tobk me as followed the flock; 
and the Lord ſaid unto me, Go propheſy to my people Iſrael. Some 
underſtand the firſt words, 1 was not a Yr ophet , that he was not 


I 


from his Mother's womb; but I rather think by his not being a 


Calleges or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who had led a pro- 
pheticlife,and withdrawn themſelves from converſe with the world 
nor ws I (faith he) the ſon of 4 Prophet, i. e. not brought up in 
= Diſcipleſhip under thoſe Prophets, and thereby trained up in order 


as Pellican renders it; nec inſtitutione qua filii Prophetarum quaſi 
= ad donum Prophetic à parentibus præparabantur, faith Eſtius. Non 
4 puero educatus in Scholis Prapheticis; fo Catuin and moſt other 
modern Interpreters underſtand it, as well as Abarbinel and the 


tor the Prophets, was to take ſuch as had been trained up and 
educated in order to that end, altho God did not tie up hinfer 
to this method, but ſometimes call'd one from the Court, as he 
did Jſaiah; ſometimes one from the herds, as here he did Amos, 


a kind of a ſtanding College of. Prophets among the Iſraelites, 
_ who ſhined as fixed Stars in the ſirmament; and there were others 
who had a moſt planetary motion, and withall a more lively and 
reſplendent Illumination from the fountain of prophetic Farm 
And further it ſeems that the Spirit of Prophecy did not ordina- 
rily ſeize on any, but ſuch whoſe Inſtitution was in order to tliat 
end, by the great admiration which was caus d among the Pcople 
at 841 ſo ſudden propheſy ing, that it became a Proverb, Is Saul 
ao among the Prophets #which had not given the leaſt foundation 
for an Adage for a ſtrange and unwonted thing, unleſs the moſt 
| : O 3 | common 
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we read of many other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom. 


born a Prophet, as Jeremiah was, not deſign'd and ſet apart to it 


Prophet, he means he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets in the 


to the ore function. Non didici inter diſcipulos Prophetarum, 


VIII. 


But beſides theſe, Gop had a kind of Leiger- Prophets among his 
people; ſuch were the moſt of thoſe whom we read of in Scri- 


Jewiſh Writers. Whereby it is evident that God's ordinary way 


and bid them go ropheſy to the houſe of, Iſracl. There was then 
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vi common appearances of the Spirit of Prophecy had been among 


thoſe who were trained up in order to it) Thus J ſuppoſe we 
i} N | have fully cleared the firſt reaſon why there was no neceſſity for 
11 1 5 the ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief office was inſtruction of the 
| 45 | | 


1 People, to prove their commiſſion by Miracles, becauſe God had 
3 | promis d a ſucceſſion of Prophets by Moſes, and theſe were brought 
If Ip | up ordinarily to that end among them; ſo that all prejudices were 
We. ſufficiently remov'd from their perſons without any ſuch extraor- 
= | dinary power as that of Miracles. 9157 97 QrDIONST af 
: 33 | Ink INF. 297-5) i 
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| The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 
I. Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſped in the Law of Moſes. II. The 
pumſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral fe orts of falſe Prophets. 
ip Ihe caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. III. The tryal of falſe 
4 Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. IV. Ihe particular rule 
5 7 whereby the doctrine of Prophets was judged. The proper notion 


of a Prophet, not foretelling future contingencies, but havin 
immediate drvine Revelation. V. Several Principles laid down 
for clearing the doctrine of the Prophets. 1. That immediate di- 
Hates of natural light are not to be the meaſure of divine Reve- 
lation. Several grounds for divine Revelation from natural light. 
" VI. 2. Whateveris direftly repugnant to the dictates of nature, 
| camot be of divine Revelation. VII. 3. No drvine Revelation 
doth contradift a divine poſitive Law without ſufficient evidence 


. \ of God's intention to repeal that Law. VIII. 4. Divine Revela- | 
ton in the Prophets, was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it. The prophetical office 
a find of Chancery to the Law of. Moles. E 
| FE He ſecond Reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main office was 
| | inſtruction of the People, or merely foretelling future events 
needed not to confirm their Doctrine by Miracles, is, becauſe they i 
l had certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby to diſcern the 
N falſe Prophets from the true. So that if they were deceiy'd by 
* 27 them, it was their own oſcitancy and inadvertency which was the 
"Wi cauſe of it. Gop in that Law which was confirm'd by Miracles 
= 8 undoubtedly divine, had eftabliſh'd a Court of tryal for prophe- 
* ic Spirits, and given ſuch certain rules of procedure in it, that no 


Men needed to be deceiv'd, unleſs they wou'd themſelves. And 
| there was a greater neceſſity of ſuch a certain way of tryal among 
1 them, becauſe it cou'd not otherwiſe be expected but in a Nation 
where a prophetic Spirit was ſo common, there wou'd be very 
many pretenders to it, who might much endanger the Faith 0 
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the People, unleſs there were ſome certain way to find them out. | 
And the more effectually to deter Men either from eounterfeiting 
a prophetic Spirit, or from hearkening to ſuch as did, Go p ap- 
vinted a ſevere puniſhment for every ſuch pretender, vis. upon 
legal conviction; that he be puniſhed with death. Deut. 18. 20. But 
| the Prophet which ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my name which I 
have not commanded him to ſpeak, or that ſhall ſpeak in the name 
of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die. The Jeus generally underſtand 
this of ſtrangling, as they do always in the Law, when the parti- 
cular manner of death is not expreſſed. And therein a falſe Pro- C 
phet and a Seducer were diſtinguiſhed each from other, that a 
mere Seducer was to be ſtoned to death under ſufficient teſtimony, 
Dent. 13. 6, 10. But the falſe Prophet is there ſaid in general only Y.Maimon. 
to be put to death, Deut. 13. 1, 5. The main difference between 75 * 
the Seducer, and falſe Prophet was, that the Seducer ſought by Tuſtum. : 
cunning perſuaſions and 3 arguments, to draw them off from 
the worſhip of the true Gop; but the falſe Prophet always pretend- 
ed divine revelation for what he perſuaded them to, t. he gave 
out that he had that Revelation from the true God, or from Idols 
and falſe Gods. So that the mere pretence to divine Revelation 
was that which God wou'd have puniſhed with ſo great ſeverity. 
The Jews tell us of three forts of Prophets who were eng 
puniſhed with death by Men, and three other forts who were re- 
ſerved to divine puniſhment: Of the firſt rank were theſe; 1. He Y: Excepe. 
that propheſied that which he had not heard, and for this they jy, 
inſtance in Zedekiah the ſon of Chenaanah, who made him horns / 3. 
of iron, and faid, Thus ſaith the Lord, this was the Lying Pro- 
phet. 2. He that ſpeaks that which was revealed not unto him, | 
but to another, and for this they inſtance in Hananiah the fon of King. 23. 
Aur, (but how truly I ſhall not determine) this was the Pla- 
giary 1 3. He that propheſied in the name of an Idol, as 
the Prophets of Balaal did, this was the Idol Prophet. Theſe Jer. 28.11. 
three, when once fully convicted, were to be put to death: The 
other rank of thoſe which were left to Gop's hand conſiſted of 
cheie; 1. He that ſtifles and ſmothers his own prophecy, as Jonas 
did, by which it may ſeem that when the Divine Spirit did over- 
ſhadow rhe Underſtanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no vio- 
lence to their Faculties, but left them to the free determination 
= © thcir own Wills in the execution of their Office; but this muſt 
= © underſtood of a lower degree of Prophecy; for at ſome times 
= thcir Prophecies were as fire in their bones, that they were never Jer. 20% 
at any reſt till they had diſcharged their Office. But withal by 
the example of Jonas, we ſee, that tho' the Spirit of Prophecy, 
like the Fire on the Altar, cou'd only be kindled from Heaven, 
yet it might be deſtroyed when it was not maintained with ſome- 
thing to feed upon; or when it met not with ſuitable entertainment 
from the Spirits of thoſe it fell upon, it might retreat back again to 
Heaven, or at leaſt lie hid in the embers, till a new blaſt from 
the Spirit of Gop doth «tn, retrieve it into its former hear 
and acivity. Thus it was with Jonas. 2. The other was, He that 
deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet; of ſuch Gop, faith, Deut 
15. 19. And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever will not hearken 
io my words which he ſball ſpeak in my name, I will require * of 
: 17. 
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it any excuſe to this Prophet, that the 0 


And therefore Gop made that old Prophet himſelf in the midſt of 


the hands of God, which he thus diſtinguiſheth from the Call 


that he makes the death per manus celi, to be leſs than the Cererh, 


becauſe this latter continued in the Soul after death, but the other 


was expiated by death; but generally they interpret it of a ſudden 
death, which falls upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, He who hearkens 
not to the words of his own Prophecy; of which we have a moſt 
remarkable inſtance in Scripture, concerning the. Prophet whom 
Gop ſent to Bethel (whom Tertullian calls Jameas, the Fews, He. 
dua) whom Gor deſtroy'd in an unuſual manner for not obſervinę 
the command which Gop had given him, uot ta eat bread nor arial 
water at Bethel, nor turn again by the a he came. Neither was 

d Prophet at Bethel told 


him that an Angel Joe unto him by the word of the Lord, that he 
foould turn back. For, 1. Thoſe whom Gop reveals his will unto, 


he gives them full aſſurance of it, in that they have a clear and 


diſtinct perception of Gop upon their own Minds, and ſo they 
have no doubt, but it is the Word of the Lord which comes unto 


them; but this Prophet cou'd have no ſuch certainty of the Di. 
vine Revelation which was made to another, eſpecially When it 


came immediately to contradict that which was fo, ſpecially en. 


joyn'd him. 2. Where Gop commands a Prophet to do any thing 


in the purſuit of his Meſlage, there he can have no ground to que- 
ſtion whether Gop thow'd countermand it or no by another Pro- 


pbet; becauſe chat was in effect to thwart the whole deſign of his 
Nieſä e. So it was in this action of the Prophet; for Gop in. 
his not eating and drinking in Bethel to teſtify how much 


tend 
he loathed and abominated that place ſince its being polluted with 


Idolatry. 3. He might have juſt cauſe to queſtion the integrity of 
the old Prophet, both becauſe of his living in Bethel, and not 


openly, according to his oface, reproving their Idolatry, and that 


op thou'd ſend him out of Judæa upon that very errand, which 


wou'd not have ſeem'd ſo probable, if there had been true Pro- 
phets reſident upon the place. 4. The thing he deſired him to do, 
was not an act of that weight and importance, on which Gop usd 
to fend his Word to any Prophets, much leſs by one Prophet to 
contradict what he had faid by another; and therefore Tertullian 
faith of him, pænam deſerti ſejunii luit, Gop puniſh'd him for 
breaking his faſt at Bethel; and therefore that Meſſage of this 


Prophet ſeem' d to gratify more Man's carnal appetite, than uſu- 


ally the actions of Prophets did, which were moſt times matters of 
hardſhip and uncaſineſs to che fleſh. 5. However all theſe were; yet 
he yielded too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much reaſon on his ſide 
as he had; being well How! that Gop had commanded him, he 
had reafon to fee ſome clear Evidence of a countermand, before 


he altered his mind: if he had ſeen any thing upon tryal which 


might have ſtaggered his faith, he ought to have made his immediate 
recourſe to Gop by Prayer for the ſettlement of his mind, and remo- 


val of this great temptation. But ſo eaſily to hearken to the words 


of a lying Prophet, which contradicted his own Meſſage, argued 
either great Unbelief as to his own Commiſſion, or too great Ea 
ſineſs and Inadvertency in being drawn aſide by the old Prophet 


his 
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his entertainment, as With a Hanu-writing gainſt the wall, to 
tell him he was weighed in the ballance, and found too light; and 


| therefore his Life ſhou'd be taken from him. Thus we fee how 
dangerous a thing it was either to counterfeit a Spirit of Prophecy, 
or to hearłen to choſt VhO did 15 


It is the generally received Opinion among the ſewiſh Doctors, . 


= 


that the cognizance and tryal of falſe Prophets did peculiarly be- 
long to the great Sanhedrin. And that this was one end of its In- 
ſtitution. So Maimonides after he has largely diſcourſed of the Aaimon. 
5 5 of a Seducer, and ſpeaking of that of à falſe 


* 


e lays this down as a ſtanding Rule among them, N p33) c. 5. I. 1. 


ty} d 123 N Pet No falſe Prophet was to be fudged but in 


the Court of Seventy one; which was the number of the great Hau- 


| hedrin. And there is ſomething looks very like this in the pro- 
ccedings of the People of I/rael againſt the Prophet Jeremiah ; jer. ab. 8. 
for the People, the Prieſts and the Prophets, they laid hold on 

him; and immediately after we read that the Princes of Judah ver. 10 
(by whom Grotius underſtands the Senators of the great Sanhe- . Serin 
drin) they cams up from the King's houſe to the houſe of the Lord, 


loc. eld. 
ee d e ag or” l | % N. 2 de Syn. l. 2. 
and ſat down in the entry of 2 o NEW gate of | the Lord F houſe ; c. 2 ſec. 
which probably was the place where the great Janhedrin fat) where 2 o 1 


iter a particular Examination of "Feremmh,' they acquit him as a Jer. 26.16, 
= 7/01 not worth to die upon à counterfeiting Prophecy, but de- Jer. 3. 6 


clare that he ſpake unto them in the name of the Lord. And in this 


ſenſe GErotius likewiſe underſtands what is faid of  Zedekiah con- 
cerning Feremiah to the Princes of 'Fudah after wards, Behold he 
is in your hand; for the King is not he that can do ought ap ainſt 
you ; 1. e. faith Grotins, In manibus Synearii chjus eſt Judicare de 
Propheta vero aut fulſo. And to this many make thoſe words of 


our Savior refer, That it is impoſſible a Prophet ſhould periſh out of Luk. 13; 


jeruſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the great Sanhedrimwasin Feruſalem ; 33 


and ſo elſewhere our 'Savior' fairh, O Fernfalem, Feruſalem, thou Matth. 23; 


that killeſt the Prophets, and ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto thee : do. 


becauſe there it was the true Prophets were deſtroy d as tho” they 


had been falſe ones, and Gop's own Meſſengers puniſhed with the 
death of Seducers, which was Lapidation. And on this vety ac- 


count many are of opinion that our Savior was condemned by 
the Sanhedrin at Fertzſulem; which is fuppoſed to have been al- 
ſembled in the honſe of Cataphas the High Prieſt, when Christ 


Was carried thither for Examination; which ſome think to have 


been at his Lodgings in the Temple, others at his Palace in the 


4 * 


City. For we read that the Chief Prieſts, and the Elders, and all Match. 26. 


the Council were met together at the High Prieſt's Palace in order 55. 


. 


to our Savior's Tryal. The next Morning they were met ear! 


together again in order to the further ſcanning of this butineſs; 


but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt concetning à true Spirit of 


Prophecy, but concerning his being the Mar, and calling 


himſelf he Son of God; and fo they would ſeem rather to x 


| y be | 1 28 3 | 5 fe. Matth. Ne. 
cecd upon the Law againſt Blafphemy, than that againſt falſe Pro- 6,, 


But that which was the gteateft ſecurity of the People againſt r. 
the impoſture of falſe Prophets, Was the certain Rules of judging 


com- 
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comprehended under theſe two Heads, ſuch as concern their Bo. 
| Eine, or ſuch as concern their Predictions. Firſt, ſuch as con. 
. cerned the r Doctrine, which ſhou'd eſpecially be looked 
after, becauſe t 


e main office of a Prophet was to be interpres & 
internuncius divine voluntatis, to be a revealer of God's Will t, 


Men. For the primary Notion of a Prophet doth not lie in fore. 
telling future events, but in declaring and interpreting to the world 
the Mind of Gop, which he receives by immediate Revelation from 

himſelf. So that the receiving what he makes known by imme. 
diate Revelation, is that which formally conſtitutes a Prophet; but 


it is wholly extrinſecal and accidental what time his Money re 
ſpe&s, whether paſt, preſent, or to come; but becauſe future con. 
tingencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of humane underſtang. 
ing, therefore the predictions of ſuch have been chiefly looked 
on as the chief Note and Character of a Prophet, as being appre- 
hended to be the ſtrongeſt evidence of Divine Revelation. And 


Pla reg. hence it is in Scripture that the Patriarchs as Abraham and others 


Gen. 20.7, Are called Prophets, not becauſe of any prediction uttered by them, 


but becauſe of the 2 of immediate Divine Revelations 
among them. And hence likewiſe thoſe in the New Teſtament 
who expounded the Scriptures by immediate Inſpiration, are calbd 


1 Cor. 14. Prophets; and this was the A, ſpoken of by the Apoſtle, 


26. 


the Expoſition of the hidden Myſteries of the Old Teſtament by 


an immediate inſpiration; And there is no word in the Hebrew 


for a Prophet, which may not equally reſpect all differences of 


time, but every one doth import immediate Inſpiration; for Nn pro- 
perly is one qui revelat abſcondita; N a Seer chiefly reſpects the 
Vide Alle. clear repreſentation of the intellectual ſpecies by the lumen prophe. 
iu Trifol. licum to the underſtanding, and MN carries an equal indiffereney 


erop”--53- to all circumſtances of time. 


* 


Deut. 18. Ju F thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, 


21. 


This being then the chief notion of a Prophet, whatever he de- 


clared as the Mind and Will of Gop, muſt be ſearched and exa- 
- mined, to ſee what conſonancy it hath thereto. For the queſtion 


which Moſes ſuppoſeth; is founded upon clear and evident reaſon, 


ow ſhall we know the Word 
which the Lord hath not ſpoken? For it being plain that there 


may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we had need of ſome cer- 


tain rules to judg of what is delivered for Divine Revelation. For 
the clearing of which important Queſtion, I lay down theſe prin- 
ciples. | ES Pr, | 
I. The immediate dictates of natural light are no ſufficient ſtan- 
dard to juds of Divine Revelation by. I mean not in reference 


to conſonancy or repugnancy to natural light, but in reference to 


the extent and latitude of Divine Revelation, 2. e. that natural light 
doth not contain in it whatever may be known of Gop or of his 
Will; and that upon theſe reaſons: 1. It unplies no repugnancy to 
any dictate of nature, that Gop ſhou'd rn pies thing more of his 
Mind and Will, than is contained in the light of nature. 2. Na- 
ture reacheth, as to matters concerning Religion, no further than 
the obligation to Duty, but leaves the particular determination of 


the manner of obedience to divine poſitive Laws, as is clear in 
reference to the time, place, and particular duties of worſhip. 3. Na- 
ture owningan univerſal obligation to the Will of Gop in what- 


_evcr 


9 
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Der he ſhall. command, doth ſuppoſe a power in Gov to 
—_ what he pleaſeth. 4 Nature is ſenſible of its own 
decays; and the imperfection of its own light, and therefore ſeems 
rather to require further illumination than to put any bar againſt 
it. 5. Man's happineſs bein a free gift of God's, it ſtands to the 
higheſt reaſon that he ſhou'd have the preſcribing of the conditions 
which are in order to it; now theſe conditions being the reſults, 
not of Gop's nature, but of his arbitrarious Will, it is impoſſible 
chat natural light cou'd ever reach to the full diſcovery of them. 
6. It hath been the general ſenſe of all Nations in the World, that 
Gop may reveal more of his Will than Nature can reach unto; 
which ſenſe diſcovers it ſelf in two things. 1. Praying to their ſe- 
veral Gods for direction. 2. Hearkening after pretended Oracles, 
which the Devil cou'd never have had that advantage of deceivin 

the World by, had it not been for this general ſenſe of Mankind. 
that there wanted ſome particular Revelation from Gop to make 
Men happy. So then this may be aſſumed as a principle, That 
Gop may reveal more of his Mind and Will to Mankind, than he 
hath done by the dictates of mere natural light and reaſon. 

2. Whatever ſpeaks a direct repugnancy to any of the fundamental VL 
dittates of nature, cannot be of Divine Revelation. For thoſe be- | 
ing founded, not upon any poſitive or arbitrary Will, but upon 
choſe inward impreſſions which are derived from the Divine N a- 
ture its ſelf it cannot in reaſon be ne that Gop ſhou'd com- 
miſſion any to enervate his own Fundamental Law; and fo by one 
Will to contradict another. Placitum Regis muſt never ſtand 
againſt the Placita Corone: Thoſe things which depend upon 
Fundamental and Eſtabliſhed Laws, hold good againſt any poſi- 
tive ſentence or declaration of a Prince's Will; Becauſe he is ſup- 
poſed to have bound up himſelf by the eſtabliſhed Laws; and 
therefore any thing elſe which comes from him, contrary to them, 
is ſuppoſed not to be the Will of the Prince, but of the perſons 
perſuading him to it. Bur chis now cannot be ſuppoſed in Gon, 
chat he ſhou'd be any ways drawn to caſſate the Obligation of 
what is imprinted upon the Souls of Men as his own Law. But 
yet we muſt diſtinguiſh between nulling the general Obligation, 
and altering the partieular nature of any thing which depends 
upon that general Law; the frft in any caſe is impoſſible, that any 
Divine Revelation ſhou'd make it not to be Man's Duty to obey 
his Maker, or not to be a fin to commit Murder, to lye, or to 
cal from another; but there may come a particular Revelation 
from Gop to alter the reſpects and nature of ſuch things as do im- 
meqlately depend upon his own dominion; as the lives of perſons 
and the propertics of things are; and thus Gop did reveal to Abra- 

bam that he ſhou'd go and ſacrifice his Son, which had been no 

murder, when done upon Gop's immediate command, and a ſa- 
crifice to himſelf, and therefore wou d have been acceptable as a 
teſtimony of entire obedience (which Gon did accept without the 
act and ſo the Iſraelites taking the ( Agyptians Jewels, and diſ- 
poſſeſſing the Canaanites, did depend upon Gop's immediate diſ- 
poſal of theſe things to them, which otherwiſe had been a ſin in 
them, and no doubt was ſo to any that were unſatisfy'd whether 
Gop had immediately commanded it or no. Or from hence 12 
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E Book II. Cap. V. 
infer any general rule, is no doubt a breach of Divine Commands, 
and contrary to his Nature and Will. 
3. Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing a form 
and manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it is ſufficient evidence 
of a falſe Prophet, to go about to null the obligation of that Law, 
unleſs there be as great evitences given, that God did intend thy 
eſtabliſhing a new — by that Perſon, as he did at firſt the inſti. 
tution of the old by the hand of Moles. This latter clauſe is inſer. 
ted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of the Doctrine of Chriſt, into 
the place of the Law of Moſes, doth not bear any repugnancy t9 
the Hypotheſis laid down, there being greater evidences of Goy' 
n the aboliſhing the Ceremonial Law by the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, than there were of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moſes. But 
of thoſe afterwards. I now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the mere 
pretence of Divine Revelation, ſhou'd deſtroy any precept of an 
eſtabliſhed poſitive Law; and this, as far as we can find, was the 
reat Rule the 7eus went by; if any thing were ſpoken by any 
epi contrary to the Law of Moſss, or tending to the altera. 


tion of the worſhip of Gop eſtabliſhed thereby, he was accounted 


a falſe Prophet. The modern Jews to juſtify themſelves in their 
OWN Beliek, as to the Doctrine of Chriſt, extend this further than 
the Law doth; for they enlarge it to all the precepts of the Ce- 
remonial Law; whereas Gop in the Law ſeems to limit it to the 


Moral Law, and chiefly inſiſts on the three firſt precepts of the 


Decalogue ; and therefore condemns ſuch a one as ſpeke in the 
name of the Lord, when he had not commanded them, Deut. 18. 20 
and ſuch endeavoured to bring in idolatry, Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. where 


tho the falſe Prophet ſhou'd offer to do ſigns and wonders before 


them, yet if his intention were to draw them to worſhip falſe Gods, 
they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore Maimonides, 
where he largely diſputes about the truth of Prophecies, lays thus 
down as a certain Rule: SJ Propheta ſurrexerit, atque magna Mi: 
racula aut prodigia fecerit, & adlaboraverit falſitatis convincere pro. 
phetiam Moſis M. N. iſtum non audimus, quia certò nouimus prodt- 
gium præſtigiis aut incantationibus productum eſſe, as VYorſtius ren- 
ders him. 1f a Prophet do never ſo great Miracles, and ſeeks to 
convince Moſes of falſbood, we are not to hearken to him; for ut 
know that they are not done by the power of God, but by the. illu. 


ſion of the Devil. And elſewhere he tells us, that if any pretends 


to prophecy H ον D ναn in the name of Idols, they muſt not ſi 
much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſire any Signs or 
Miracles from him; and if of himſelf he ſhews any, we are not to 
regard or mind them; for, faith he, whoever doth but doubt in hts 
mind concerning them, he breaks that Command, And thou ſhalt ni 
hearken to the words of that prophet. So that the Doctrine once 
eſtabliſhed, ought to be. our moſt certain Rule, according to which 
we mult judge of all pretenders to Miracles, if their deſign be to 
draw Men off from Gop's Word, we are not to hearken to what 
they either fay or do. l e 30 
4. The Dottrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeek not to introduce 140 
latry, muſt not be meaſured by a ſtrift conformity to the words 
Moſes his Law, but to the main reaſon and intention of it. I be 
great reaſon of this is, becauſe Gop did not intend the eus _ 
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always reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremonial Law, but ſent 
them Prophets to train them up by degrees, and to fit them for 
+ ſtate of better perfection; and therefore it-wou'd be very un- 
reaſonable to judge whether they were true Prophets or no, ex- 
actly by that which they came gradually to wean them from; which 
were all one, as to try one whether he were grown a Man or no, 
by the Swadling-clouts he wore when he was a Child. Gop tem- 
pered the Ceremonaal Law much according to the condition and 
capacity of the perſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the 
Sanctions of it did immediatgly reſpect their temporary concerns; 
but we are not to think the end of that diſpenſation was to be 
merely a Covenant for the Land of Promiſe; but as the Cheru- 
bims in the Temple did always look towards the Mercy-ſeat, fo 
did this whole economy look towards the coming of the Meſſias. 
But it was with the generality of the Jets, as it is with ignorant 
people, who looking up to the Heavens, cannot fancy the Stars 
to be any bigger than they ſeem to them; but Aſeronomers by the 
help of their Optic tubes and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt. 
magnitude of them; ſo the Jeus ordinarily thought there was 
no more in theſe Types and Shadows, than was viſibly repreſented 
to them; bur ſuch as had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt 
Teleſcope to diſcern the Day-/tar from on high with) cou'd eaſily 
look thro' thoſe Proſpectives, into the moſt glorious Myſteries of 
the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe Types being like triangular 
Priſmes, that muſt be ſet in a due light and 1 before they 
can repreſent that great variety of Spiritual Myſteries which was 
contained in them. Nov the great office of the Prophet was to 
adminiſter this Light to the people, and to direct them in thoſe 
excellent pieces of Perſpective, wherein by the help of a Prophetic- 
glaſs, they might ſec the Son of Gop fully repreſented to their 
view. Beſides this, the prophetical office. was a kind of Chancery 
to the Moſaic Law, wherein the Prophets did interpret the Pan- 
deets of the Law ex £quo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what 
caſes Gop did diſpenſe with the outward letter of it, to exalt the 
more the inward ſenſe and reaſon of it. Hence the Prophets ſeem 
many times to ſpeak contemptibly of the outward preſcribed Ce- 
remonies, when thei: intent is not to condemn the obſervation _ 
of chem, but to tell the people there were greater things which 
Gop looked at, than the outward obſervation of ſome Ceremonial 
precepts, and that Gop wou'd never accept of that by way of 
commutation for real and internal goodneſs. Hence the Prophets PI. 50.8. 
by their own practice, did frequently ſhew that the Law of Moſes ig. C. 


| .. 
did not fo indiſpenſibly oblige Men, but that Gop wou d accept 66. 3. 


quired by the Law. of Moſes ; and thus he did of ſacrificing upon 
high places, not only before the building of the Temple, but 
toretimes after, as he accepted of the facrifice of Elijah on Mount Exe 4 | 
Caramel, even when high places were forbidden. Which the eos 
are become fo ſenſible of, that they grant that a true Prophet may Yid.Zarck 
lometimes command ſomething to be done in violation of the Law Pers. 
of Moſes, ſo he doth not draw people to Idolatry, nor deſtroy Es vof.ad 
the obligation of Moſes his Law. But this they reſtrain to ſ Y 85 Nr ” 
lonething done in caſe of neceſſity, and that it ſhou'd not paſs J ,,6,7. 
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of thoſe actions which were performed without the regularity. re- Jer. 7: 2», 


1 


a 
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The e was to be hearkened to in 


that the Prophets were not to be try'd by the Letter of the Law 


of Moſes, but by the end and the reaſon of it. Thus much ] 


ſuppoſe will make it clear what Rules the people had to try the 
Prophets Doctrine by, without Miracles. 4 


r 
—— 25 — — 


er OE 5 Toa 
The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Prediction 
from ſer. 18. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypotheſes promiſed for 
the clearing of it. II. The fir#? concerns the grounds why Predi 
Fionc are accounted an evidence of Divine Revelation. Three 
Conſectaries drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the manner of Gop's 
Revelation of his Will to the Minds of the Prophets. Of the ſeve. 
ral degrees of Prophecy. IV. The third is, that GOD did not al. 


ways reveal the internal purpoſes of his Will unto the true Pro. 


phers. V. The grand Queſtion propounded, How it may be known 
when Prediftions expreſs GoD's decrees, and when only the ſeries 
of cauſes. For the fir$ ſeveral rules laid doum. 1. When the Pri. 
 diffion is confirm d by a preſent Miracle. 2. When the things fort- 
rold exceed the probability of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When confirm d 
by Gop's oath. VII. 4. When the Bleſſings foretold are purely ſji 
ritual. VIII. Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies which re- 
pelt the late of things under the Goſpel. IX. When all circum- 
ſtances are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agyet 
in the ſame prediftions. X. Predickious do not expreſs Go im. 
alterable purpoſes, when - only contain comminatians of judg 


ments, or are prediftions of temporal Bleſſmgs. XI. The caſe of 


the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others, opened. XII, XIII. Of re- 
pentance in GoD, what it impliet. XIV. The Fewiſb objections 


about predictions of temporal Bleſſings anſwered. XV. In what © 3 
caſes Miracles were expected from the Prophets: when they art 


to confirm the truth of their Religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at 
Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha and Mole himſelf, XVI. whoſe divine 
authority that it was proved by Miracles, is demonſtrated againii 
the modern Jews, and their pretences anſwered. 


"is "THe next thing which the Rules of Tryal concerned, was thc 


predictions of the Prophets. Concerning which Gon him 

ſelf hath laid down this General Rule, Deut. 18. 22. When a Pro- 
phet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nion 
I | come 


n 
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into a precedent or a perperual Lay and therefore their rule is 
252 Y wow nv 8. 

every thing he commanded in a caſe of neceſſity. By this it is clear 


8x 
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Tome to paſs, that is the thing which the Lord hath not ſpoken, 
| but the Prophethath ſpoken it 99 20 umpruouſly ; thou 1555 not be afraid 
of him. Grotius underſtands this place of the Prophet's telling 
the people he wou'd do ſome Miracles to confirm his Doctrine; 
but, if thoſe Miracles were not done as he ſaid, it was an evident 
demonſtration of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was fo; for then 
his own mouth told him he was a lying Prophet; but theſe words 
ſeem to refer rather to ſomething future than preſent, and are 
therefore generally underſtood concerning the truth of predictions; 
which was a matter of very difficult tryal, in regard of the good- 
neſs or the juſtice of Gop, ſo frequently interpoſing between the 
prediction and the event. That place which makes it fo difficult 
to diſcern the truth of a prediction by the event, is Fer. 18. 7, 8, 
9, 10. At what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation, and con- 
cerning a Kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to deſtroy 
it; If that Nation againſt whom I have pronounced, turn from evil, 
1 will repent of the evil I had thought to do unto them; And at 
what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a 
Kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in my fight, that it 
obey not my voice, then will I repent of the good wherewith I ſaid 
could benefit them. By which place it ſeems clear, that even af- 
ter the predictions of Prophets, Gop reſerved a liberty to him- 
ſelf, either to repent of the evil or the good that was foretold con- 
cerning any people; how then can the fidelity of a Prophet be 
diſcovered by the event when Gop may alter the event, and yet 
the Prophet be a true Prophet? This being a caſe very intricate 
and obſcure, will call for the more diligence in the unfolding of 
it: In order to which, we ſhall firſt premiſe ſome 2 Hypo- 
theſes, and then come to the particular reſolution of it. The ge- 
neral Hypotheſes will be concerning the way and method of Gop's 
revealing future contingencies to the Prophets, without which it 
will be impoſſible to reſolve the particular emergent caſes concern- 
ny en | | . 
The prediction of future events is no further an argument of a II. 
prophetic Spirit, than as the foreknowledg of thoſe things is ſuppoſed * boi, 
to be out of the reach of any created underſtanding ; and therefore 
Gop challengeth this to himſelf in Scripture, as a peculiar preroga- 
tive of his own, to declare the things that are to come, and there- 
by manifeſts the Idols of the Gentiles to be no Gods, becauſe they 
could not ſhew to their worſbippers the things to come, Ia. 44. 6, 7. 
From this Hypotheſis theſe three Conſectaries follow: ee] 
1. That the events that are foretold, muſt be ſuch as do exceed 
the reach of any created Intellect; for otherwiſe it cou'd be no 
evidence of a Spirit of true Prophecy; fo that the foretelling of 
ſuch events as 7 5 upon the ſeries of Natural Cauſes, or ſuch 
as tho” they are out of the reach of Human Underſtanding, yet 
are not of the Diabolical, or ſuch things as fall out caſually true, 
but by no certain grounds of predictiom can none of them be 
any argument of a Pi of Prophecy. : 7-5... 
That where there were any other evidences, that the Pro- 
phet ſpake by Divine Revelation; there was no reaſon to wait the 


1 tulfilling of every particular prophecy before he was believed as a 
Prophet. 6 


If fo, then many of Gov's chiefeſt Prophets ä 
I | ; | nave 


: 
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have been betieved in their own Generations; becauſe their Pro 
* phecies did reach fo far beyond them, 'as Iſaiaß s concerning G. 
bie the Prophet at Bethel concer nin Fajias; and, | the prophe. 
| | "ies conceriung, the Capyytity, and deten From. in, au ao 
baue been believed till tulfilled, that is, not believed at allz for 
v when prophecies are accompliſhed, they are no longer the gbjeqs 
of Faith, but of ſenſe. UW hers then Gop giyes. 9801 hae 
d 


of Divine Inſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not {uſpended 
upon the minute accompliſhment, of every, Bie N by bim 
No it is evident there may be particular Divine Reyelation of 
other things beſides future contingencies, ſo that if a, reaſon may 
be given, why events once foretold may not come. to, paſs, there 
can be no reaſon why the credit of any prophecy ſhou d be inya- 
" lidated on that account; becauſe every cycnt is nat exactly corre. 
ſpondent to the prediction. It is moſt certain that whatever, comes 
under Divine Knowledg, may be diyinely. revealed; for the ma- 
*nifeſtation which is cauſed, by any light, may extend. it ſelf, to 
all things to which that light is extended: but that light, which 
the Prophet ſaw by was a Divine Light, and therefore, might e- 
qually extend it ſelf to all kind of objects; but becauſe future 
contingencies are the moſt remote from humane knowleds,.there- 
| fore the foretelling of theſe hath been accounted; rhe, great evi 
—_—  --- " dence of a true Prophet; hut yet there may be a, knowledgof 
3 8 other things in a lower degree than future contingencies, which 


- 
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may immediately depend upon; Divine, Revelation; and. theſe 
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"ac ont ; A 
I. Such things which cannot be known by any particular Man, 
but yet are certainly ROQ Fn by other Men; as 5 preſent, knov- 
ledg of things done by perſons at dere neee 
1 2 King, 5. thus Eliſha knew what S when he followed Naaman; 
| 26. and thus the knowledg of the thought of another 8 heart depend 
1 upon immediate Divine Revelation, whereas every one may cer- 
1 Cor. 14. tainly know the thought of his own heart; and therefore to ſome 
25. thoſe things may be matters of ſenſe or evident demonſtration, which 
| to another may be a matter of immediate Revelation 
18 2. Such things as relate not to. future contingencies, but arc 
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1 * 
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is | tion, Hypoſtatical Union, the Death of the Son, of, Gop for che par. 
1 Oe, immediate Reyglation of 


the dugovery of 
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Gop immediately reveal ſuch future contingencies to a Prophet, 
he wou'd be nevertheleſs a true Prophet whether thoſe predictions 
took effect or no. For a true Prophet is known by the truth of 
Divine Revelation to the perſon of the Prophet, and not by the 
ſucceſs of the thing, which, as is laid down in the Hypotheſis, is 
no further an evidence of a true Prophet, than as it is an argu- 
ment 4 poſteriori to prove Divine Revelation by. If then the altera- 
tion ot events after predictions be reconcilable with the truth and 
faithfulneſs of Gop there is no queſtion but it is with the truth of 
4 prophetical Spirit, the formality of which lies in immediate Re- 
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velation. | 
The Prophets cou d not declare any thing more to the people than Illi. 

was immediately revealed unto themſelves. What was preſently re- * H. 
vealed, ſo much they knew, and no more, becauſe the Spirit of 

prophecy came upon them per modum impreſſionis tranſeuntis, as 
the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum habitus ; the lumen prophe- 

ticum was in them, not as lumen in corpore lucido, but as lumen in 

acre; and therefore the Light of Revelation in their Spirits de- 

pended upon the immediate irradiations of the Divine Spirit. The 

Prophets had not always a power to propheſy when they wou'd 

themſelves; and thence it is ſaid, when they propheſy'd, that the 

Ward of the Lord came unto them. And therefore the Schools de- 

termine, that a Prophet upon immediate Revelation did not know 
= om! prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous language) 4 
bing which God might reveal; the reaſon whereof Aquinas thus 224.171. 
gives; The ground, ſaith he, of the connexion of divers objects to 
gether is ſome common tie or principle, pe them together; © N 
as charity or prudence is in moral vertues ; and the right underſtand- | 1 
ing of the principles of a ſcience, is the ground why all things be- 1 
= /onging to that ſcience are underſtood ; but now in Divine Revela- 
on, that which connects the objects of Divine Revelation is God 
one,, now becauſe he cannot be fully apprehended by any human 
intellect, therefore the underſtanding af a Prophet cannot compre- 
bend all matters capable of being revealed, but only ſuch as it plea- 
bei God himſelf freely to communicate to the Prophet's underſtand- 
= 7 immediate Revelation. This is further evident by all thoſe 
different degrees of illumination and prophecy, which the eus 

and other Writers ſpeak ſo much of, vi. of Dreams and Viſions, 

the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the Gradus Moſaicus, the Ex- 

ternal Voice, &c. Now in every one of theſe degrees the Prophet 

cou'd go no further than his preſent Revelation extended; and 

therefore Aquinas determines, That the Underſtandings of the 2. 4.173 
Prophets were inſtrumenta deficientia reſpectu principalus agentis, 3 
7.0. that in prophetical illumination the Mind of the Prophet was 

ſo moved by the Spirit of Gop, as an inftrument in the hand of 

an Artificer, which bears no proportion with the skill of the work- 

man: And therefore the Mind of a Prophet is moved ſometimes 

only to apprehend the thing repreſented (which they call Iaſtinctus 
D:0inus, of which th 5 a Prophet may have no certainty 
whether it comes from -Gop or no) ſometimies it is moved ſo far 

45 to know certainly that this Revelation is from Gon (this they 
call Lumen Propheticum;) ſometimes a Prophet may be moved 
to peak thoſe things which he NY RI ſo it was _ 
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IV. 


3. Hypoth. 


moſt of the true Prophets; but ſometimes Men may be moved to 
ſpeak that which they underſtand not, as is plain in Caiaphas, 
and probable in Balaam. Sometimes a thing was repreſented tg 
the Fancy of one, without any poſſibility of underſtanding the 
meaning of thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Pharaoh's and Ney. 
chadnezzar's Dreams; and to another may be given the true judg. 
ment of thoſe motions of Fancy without the repreſentation of the 
things to them, as in 7oſeph and Daniel. Now in theſe and man 

other different impreſſions of this nenen Spirit, the Prophets, 
to whom the things were revealed, cou'd go no further than the 
degree of the Revelation made to them did extend. 

God did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal counſel; 
and decrees of his own Will, but often only the method and ſeries of 
his providence in the adminiſtration of things in the world. Which 
is the ground of that threefold diſtinction of prophecy in the 
Schools, into Prophetia prædeſtinationis, Prophetia preſtientie, 
and Prophetia comminationis; which is taken from the ordinar 
Gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they are thus explains, The Prophecy 
of Predeſtination is, when the event depends wholly upon Goy's 


Will, without any reſpect to ours, as the prophecy of the Incar- 


nation of Chriſt ; and the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch things 
as depend upon the liberty of Man's Will; and the Prophecy if 
Commination only denotes Gop's denunciations of heavy judg- 
ments againſt a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the two 


former to one, and the ground of the difference is to be fetched 


from the different ways whereby Gop knows things 1n the world; 


which is either as they are in their cauſes, and ſo they note the 


order and ſeries of things in the world, with the mutual reſpeds 
and dependencies they have upon one another, and this refers i 


 Govyp's adminiſtration of things in the world; or elſe Gon 


looks upon them as they are in themſelves, or according to his own 


poſitive determinations. of them; and now in this ſenſe they are 


unalterable; but in the other they are not; but Gop may alter 
thoſe reſpects of things when he pleaſeth. Now tho” theſe different 
manners of knowledg can never be conceiy'd ſeparate from onean- 
other in the Divine Underſtanding; yet in the eee made to 
the Mind of a Prophet, they may be disjoyn'd from each other, 
becauſe Gop doth not always reveal things in the higheſt degree 
to the Prophets; for no free Agent doth always act as far as he 
can. And therefore prophetical Revelation is ſometimes a repre- 
ſentation of Gop's internal Decrees, and then they always take 
effect; and ſometimes only the order of Cauſes and Effects, and 
they may admit of an alteration; and the prophecy nevertheless 
be true, becauſe then it referr'd only to the ſeries of Cauſes in the 
world, according to which the Events wou'd follow, if Gop him- 
ſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe things being thus premis'd, we come 
to particular Reſolutions, which myſt ariſe from the Eyidences 
that may be given when propherical predictions did expreſs Gops 


internal purpoſe and decree, and when only the order of the Cauſes 


in the world; for in theſe latter it is apparent that events might 
not anſwer predictions, and T5 the Prophet be a true Prophet: 
which is a matter of greater difficulty, vs. to find out the exact 


differences of theſe two, till the event hath made it apparent which 


came 


> Oo 
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ame from God's unalterable purpoſe, and which not. But tho it be 
a ſubject little 1} oken to either by Jewiſh or Chriſtian Writers,yetwe 
are in hopes there may be ſome ſuch clear Notes of diſtinction 
diſcovered between them, even 4 priori, which may ſufficiently 
clear Gov's faithfulneſs; and the Prophet's truth, tho the event be 
not always correſpondent to the words of a prediction. 7017 

begin then with the evidences that may be given when predi- 
ions do flow from internal purpoſe and decre. 
I. Every prediction confirm d by a preſent Miracle, doth not ex- 
preſs merely the order of cauſes, but the determinations of God's will, 
becauſe there can be no ſufficient reaſon given why the order of 
cauſes in Nature ſhou'd be altered to expreſs the dependences of 
W things on each other; for herein a Miracle wou'd rather tend to 
= ycaken than ſtrengthen Faith, becauſe the end of the Miracle wou'd 
be to confirm their Faith as to events following upon their cauſes; 
but now the medium us d for that end ſeems to prove the contrary ö 
viz. That God can alter the ſeries of cauſes 4 5 he pleaſes him 
ſelf, by working Miracles, and therein going contrary to the courſe 
of Nature; and therefore a Miracle ſeems to be a very incongruous 
argument in this, becauſe its ſelf is an evidence that may be, which 
it comes to prove ſhall not be. But when Prophets come to de- 
clare the internal purpoſes of the Will of God concerning future 
contingencies, no argument can be more ſuitable to demonſtrate 
the truth of what is ſpoken, than the working of a preſent Mi- 
racle, for this demonſtrates to the ſenſes of Men, that however 
unlikely the event may be to them which is foretold, yet with 
God all things are poſſible, and that it is very unlikely God wou'd 
ſend ſuch a Meſſenger to declare a falſhood, whom he entruſted 
= with ſo great a power as that of working Miracles. Thus it was 
iin that remarkable prophecy concerning Fofias by the Man of God 
= at Bethel, 260 years before his Birth, which tho it were to come 
do pals fo long after, God confirm'd it by a Sign, which was the. King. 13. 
enting of the Altar, and the pouring out of the aſhes upon it, and 
se w:thering of Jeroboam's hand. We cannot therefore in rea- 
bon think that God wou'd ſet fo clear a Seal to any Deed which he 
did intend himſelf to -ancel afterwards. 120 
= 2. Fredictions expreſs God's inward purpoſe, when the things 
foretold do exceed all probabilities of ſecond cauſes; in which cauſe 
= to thoſe words of Tertullian ſeem very harſh, credo quia impoſſt- 
3 bile ; yet taking that Impoſlibility as relating to ſecond cauſes, and 
& tic ground of Faith to be ſome divine prediction, we ſee what 
reaſon there may be for them: For the more unlikely the thing is 
to be effected by ſecond cauſes, the greater evidence is it, that the 
Prophets in foretelling it did not reſpect the mere order of things 
in the world, but the unalterable counſels of the will of God, 
which therefore wou'd certainly have their timely accompliſhments. 
When therefore any Prophets did foretel things abovè the reach 
of Natural cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was 
4 certain evidence of a falſe Prophet, as the contrary was of a 
true one; for none cou'd: know ſo long before-hand ſuch things as 
werd above all human power, but ſuch to whom God himſelf, 
who alone was able to effect them, did reveal and communicate 
the knowledg of them And hence we ſee in Scripture thoſe pre- 
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dictions which have ſeemed the greateſt improbabilities with them, 
have had the moſt punctual accompliſhments, as the Iſraelites re. 
turning out of c_Zgypt at the end of 430 years; their deliverance 


Gal. 3. 17. by Cyrus after the yr anda in Babylon, which ſeemed fo impro. 


16i. 44.25, bable a thing, that when 
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op ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in with 
this preface, That he fruſtrateth the tokens of the lyers, and maketh 
the deviners mad, but confirmeth the word of his ſervant, and per. 
formeth the counſel of his meſſengers, that ſaith to Feruſalem, Thon 
ſhalt be inhabited, &c. The more unlikely then the thing was to 
come to pals, the greater evidence there was in ſo clear a prophecy 
of it ſo long before (above 100 years) and ſo exact a fulfilling of 
it afterwards preciſely at the expiring of the LXX years from the 
firſt Captivity. . 263 165 2" om 
3. Predictions concerning future events, which are confirmed by 
an oath from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable determinations 
of God's will. For which we have the greateſt aſſurance we can 
deſire from that remarkable expreſſion of the Apoſtle to the He. 
brews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein God willing more abundantly to ſhew 
to the heirs of promiſe the immutability of his counſel, confirmed it 
by an oath, that by tus immutable things in which it was mmpoſſible 
for God to lye, we might have a ſtrong conſolation, &c. Wherein 
the Apoſtle obviates and removes all doubts and miſpriſions, leſt 
Gop after the declaring of his Will ſhow'd alter the event foretold 
in it, and that he doth, both by ſhewing that Gon had made an 
abſolute promiſe, and withal to prevent all doubts, leſt ſome tacit 
condition might hinder performance, he tells us that Gop had an- 
nexed his oath to it, which two things were the moſt undoubted 
evidences of the immutability of Gop's counſel. The word vw 
here us'd, doth in Scripture often note the fruſtrating of Mens 
hopes and expectations; ſo it is us'd Heb. 3. 17. ru e, Dain, we 
render it the labour of the Ol:ve ſhall fail. So Hoſ. 9. 2. 3 5% u 
one adh, and the new Wine fpall fail in her. Thus the meaning here 
is, that by two immutable things in which it is impoſſible Gop 
ſhou'd fruſtrate the expectations of Men, or alter the events oi 
things after he had declared them. For Gop's oath is an evident 
demonſtration of the immutability of his Will in all predictions to 
which this is annexed, and doth fully exclude that which the Scri- 
pture calls repenting in Gop, that is, doing otherwiſe than the 
words did ſeem to expreſs, becauſe of ſome tacite conditions un. 
derſtood in them. So we find P/al. 89. 31, 32, 33, 34s 35 36. 
they break my ſtatutes, and keep not my commandments, then wi 1 
viſit their tranſgreſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes; 
nevertheleſs my loving kindneſs will I not utterly take from him, nu. 
ſuffer my Faithfulneſs to fail; my covenant will I not break ; Wt 
alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once have I ſworn by my 
 hotmeſs, that I will not he unto David. His ſeed ſpall endure for 
ever, and his throne-as the Sun before me. Wherein we ſee what 
way Gop takes to aſſure us of the immutability of his Covenant 
with his people, by the oath which he adjoyns to his promiſes; 
whereby Gop Geck moſt fully expreſs the unalterable determina- 


tions of his own Will, in that he ſwears by his own Holineſs chat 
he wou'd not lye unto David, i. e. that he wou'd faithfully per: 
form what he had promis'd to him. And * = 
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faith, Beati ſumus quorum canſa Deus 1 ſed miſeri & deteſta- 
biles fi ne jurants quidem credimus. It is happy for us believin 
Creatures, that God ſtoops ſo low as to confirm his Covenant wit 
an oath; but it will be fad and miſerable for ſuch as dare not ven- 
ture their Faith upon it, when God hath annex'd his oath unto 
it. It is thought by Expoſitors, that there is a peculiar emphaſis 
in thoſe words, iin IR Once have 1 ſworn, thereby noting 
che irrevocable nature of God's oath; that there is no need of re- 
etition of it as among Men, becauſe when once God ſwears by 
himſelf it is the higheſt demonſtration that no conditions hat- 
ever ſhall alter his declared purpoſe. And therefore the Council 
of Toledo well explains the different nature of Go p's Oath, and 
his Repentance in Scriptures; Jurare namque Dei eſt a ſt ordinata 
nullatenus convellere ; penttere vero eadem ordinata cum voluerit 
immutare ; God is faid to ſwear when he binds himſelf abſolutely 
to performance: and to repent, when things fall out contrary to 


the declaration of God's Will concerning them; for ſo it muſt be 


underſtood to be only nutatio ſententiæ, and not conſilii, that the 
alteration may be only in the things, and not in the eternal pur- 
poſe of God. But ſince it is evident in Scripture, that many pre- 
dictions do imply ſome tacite conditions, and many declarations 
of God's Will do not expreſs his internal purpoſes, it ſeem'd ne- 


Concil. 


Tolet. 8. 


„. 2. 


ceſſary in thoſe things which God did declare to be the irre vocable 
purpoſes of his Will, there ſhou'd be ſome peculiar mark and 


character ſet upon them for the confirmation of his people's Faith, 
and this we find to be the annexing an oath to his promiſes. Thus 
it is in that grand Inſtrument of peace between God and his peo- 
ple, the covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleas'd fo far to 


 lirengthen the Faith of his people in it, that he fatifies the articles 


of peace therein contain d, but eſpecially the Act of Grace, on 
his own part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them it was never 
his purpoſe to repeal it, nor to fail of performance in it. For 


we are not to think that an oath lays any greater obligation upon 


God for performance, than the mere declaration of his Will; it 


being a part of immutable juſtice, and conſequently neceſſarily im- 


ply'd in the Divine Nature to perform promiſes when once made; 


but God's Oath reſpects us, and not himſelf, v7z. that it might 


be a teſtimony unto us that God's Will thereby declar'd is his 


+ 


eternal and unchangeable Will, and ſo the mercies thereby promis'd 
are ſure mercies; ſuch as are ee, without any repentance on Ii. 55.3, 


God's part. | 


4. Prediftions made by the Prophets concerning Bleſſmgs merely ſpi- 
ritual, do expreſs God's internal purpoſe, and therefore, muſt have 
their certain accompliſhment in the time preſix d by the Prophets. 
The grand reaſon of this RS is, that he beſtowing of 
Bleſſings merely ſpiritual, doth immediately flow from the Grace 
and Favor of God, and depend not upon conditions on our part, 
45 procuring cauſes of them, and therefore there can be no account 
gwen why God ſhou'd ſuſpend the performance of ſuch promiſes, 
Which wou'd not more ſtrongly have held why he ſhou d not have 
3 ſuch promiſes at all. And therefore when we ſee that 
notwithſtanding the higheſt demerirs, God made ſuch free pro- 
miſes, we can have no reaſon to think that any other demerits in- 

= terpoſing 
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Dan. g. 24. 


terpoſing between the promiſes and performance, ſhou'd hinder the 


accompliſhment of them: unleſs it be inſerted in the promiſes 
themſelves, which is contrary to the nature of free promiſes: 
Upon this ground all the promiſes relating to the Goſpel ſtate, 
and to the Covenant of Grace therein contain'd, mult have their 
due accompliſhment in the time and manner prefix d by the Pro. 
phets: and therefore the Zews are miſerably blind whenthey ſup. 
poſe the reaſon why the promiſe of the Meſſias is vet deferr'd af. 
ter ſo long expectation of him, is, the fins of their people; for 
this ſeems to ſuppoſe that God's promiſe of the Meſſias did de. 
pend upon their own righteouſneſs and worthineſs above all other 
people, which if it doth, they are like to be the moſt miſerable 
and deſperate people the world hath : and beſides, if God's intui- 
tion of fin makes him defer the coming of the Meſſias, his fore- 
fight of fin wou'd have hinder'd him from ever promiſing. a Me 


ſias to come: but this was ſo far from being a hindrance of God's 


promiſe, that the main end of the coming of the Meſſias was to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to make an end of fin, and to 


bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs. And we ſee where. ever the 


VIII. 


Prophets inſiſt on the Covenant of Grace, the promiſe contain d 
in it is he blotting out of tranſgreſſions, and remembring ſms no 


more, and that merely on the account of God's free Love and for 


his own Name's fake: This can be no reaſon then why predictions 
concerning ſpiritual Bleſſings ſhou'd not have their exact accom- 
pliſhment, becauſe there can be no bar againſt free Love, and the 
beſtowing of ſuch Mercies which do ſuppoſe the greateſt unwor- 
thineſs of them, as Goſpel Bleſſings do. tl 

The great difficulty lies in explaining the prophetical phraſes 
concerning the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem to intimate a greatet 


advancement and flouriſhing, of peace and holineſs therein, than 


hath as yet been feen in the Chriſtian World; which gives the 
cus the greater occaſion to imagin that the ftate ſo much ſpoken 
of by the Prophets, is not yet eſtabliſhed: in the World. But all 
the difficulty herein ariſeth from the want of conſideration of rhe 


Tdiotiſms of the prophetical language, eſpecially where it reſpects 


the ſtate of things under the Goſpel, concerning which, we may 
obſerve theſe following Rules. Tian "Hen 

1. The Prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they ſpeak of 
things to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them forth by the' repre- 
ſentation of ſuch things as were then in uſe among themſelves; thus 
the ſpiritual Worſhip of the Goſpel is propheſy'd of, under the 
notion of the legal Worſhip among the Fews ; the converſion of 
Egypt to the Goſpel, is foretold 1/aiah 19. 19, 21. by the ſetting 
up an Altar, and 6 Sa, ſacrifice to the Lord: and the Converſun 
K the Gentiles in general, by the Mering np of incenſe, Mal. I. II 
and the ſer vice of God under the Goſpel, is ſet forth by going % 
zo Jeruſalem, and keeping the feaſt of Tabernacles there, Lach. 14 
16. and the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit of God in the miraculous 
gifts, which attended the preaching of the Goſpeb is ſet forth by 
the Prophet, Joel 2. 28. by propheſying, and dreaming dxgams, and 
ſeeing viſions ; not that theſe things ſhou'd really be under Goſpel 
times; but that the Prophets meaning might be the better under- 
ſtood by thoſe he ſpake unto, he ſets forth the great meaſure 9! 


gifts 
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5 the higheſt attainments among themſelves. So the ex meaſure 
and degree of holineſs which was to be under Goſpel times, is 


the Motto which was among the Jeu only upon the High Prieſts 
1rehead, that this ſhou'd be ſo common under the Goſpel, that 
even the bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, i. e thoſe things which 
{em moſt remote from a ſpiritual uſe, ſhou'd be devoted to it, as 
che Bells were, which were commonly hang'd upon their war- 
horſcs in thoſe mountainous Countries; and in the latter part of 
chat verſe, the height and progreſs of Goſpel holineſs is deſcrib'd 
under that phraſe, That the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould be as bowls 
before the Altar, i. e. ſhowd be advanc'd from a lower and more 
icnoble ſervice, to a higher and more ſpiritual degree of holineſs. 
Now the Jews when they obſerve theſe and many other prophe- 
tical paſlages relating to the time of the Meſſias to run in the old 
ſtrain of the Law, they preſently conclude that the Meſſias muſt 
not innovate 1 thing concerning their way or worſhip, but only 
be ſome great i 
expound all theſe Texts in a literal ſenſe, which were only expreſs'd 
1nſucha ſtrain, the better to help the capacities of thoſe they ſpake 
them to. N 


general manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in reference to 
what was before. For when the meaſure of their grace or know- 


was ſcarce any proportion between them, the Prophets made uſe 
of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth by, which might raiſe up the 
dull apprehenſion of the eus to conceive the juſt meaſure and 
fulneſs of it. Thus when the Prophets foretel the grand increaſe 


They ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, and every man his 
= voter, ſaying, Know the Lord, for all ſhall know me from the leaſt 
dhe greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. Where it was far from the Prophet's 


is contrary to the end of all the Ordinances of the Goſpel) but 
becauſe teaching doth commonly. ſuppoſe great ignorance, he ſets 
forth the abundance of knowledg which ſhou'd be then, by the 


5 they ſhall all be taught of God, the meaning is not, that every one 
5 that lives in the Goſpel ſtate, ſhou'd be thus effectually taught b 

of the Spirit of God; but that the number of ſuch under the Goſpel 
5 ſhou'd ſo far exceed thoſe under the Law, that they cou d hardly 
- apprehend the diſproportion between them, unleſs it had been 


2 = _ in ſo large an expreſſion. Which leads me to the next 


% WH 3 Things forerold as univerſally or indefinitely ro come topaſs under 
- e Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all, but as the event 


only of God's choſen people. Thus when there is ſo great peace 
propheſy'd to be in Goſpel times, that then men ſhould beat their 
{words into plow-ſhares , and ſpears into pruning-hooks ; that the 


— olf could lie down with the Lamb, a Leopard with the Kid 
ab | that Nation ſhould not lift up fword againſt Nation, nor learn war 


offs and Goſpel light under thoſe things which were accounted 


{et forth by the Prophet Zachary, Zach. 14. 20. by the placing of 


rince to give them temporal deliverances, and ſo 
2. Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel times in a 
ledg was fo far above what was then among the Fews, that there 
of ſpiritual knowledg in Goſpel times, they do it in this phraſe, 
meaning to exclude all uſe of teaching under the Goſpel, (which 


excluſion of that which doth imply it. So when it is faid that 


any 
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IX. 


any mort; with many others to the ſame purpoſe; all theſe ſpeeches 
are to be underſtood of what the nature and deſign of the Goſpel 
rends to, and what. is the duty of all that profeſs it, and what 
wou'd effectually be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeg 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, heartily obey the Dictates of it; and ſo 
far as the Goſpel doth prevail upon any, it ſo far cicurates their 
wild and — 5 natures, that of furious Wolves they become in- 
nocent Lambs, and of raging Lions, tender Kids; ſo far from 
hurting and injuring others, that _ dare not entertain an 
thoughts of ill-will or revenge towards their greateſt enemies, 
And thus we may fee, that notwithſtanding the ſeeming repugnan. 
cies of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the ſtate 
of the New, with the events which have been obſery's in it, yet 
that all thoſe predictions which concern'd the beſtowing of the 
ſpiritual Bleſſings which concern d the Goſpel ſtate, have had their 
punctual accompliſhment in the ſenſe they were intended. 
Predictions concerning future events where not only the thing it 


ſelf is foretold, but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, time, and place 


enumerated, are to have their due accompliſhment, and conſequently 


expreſs God's inward purpoſes. For thoſe promiſes or comminationg 


which are capable of alteration by ſome tacite conditions 1mply'd 
in them, do moſt commonly run in general terms; or-elſe are ſpoken 
by way of immediate addreſs to the perſons concern'd in order to 
the ſtirring them up the more to the duty God aims at by thoſe 
comminations; as when Jonas limited the Ninevites deſtruction 
to forty days. But when prophecies are recorded, not by way of 
commination but mere prediction, and particular circumſtances 
ſer down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch prophecies muſt have their 
certain accompliſhment; and that ir, becauſe God by ſetting 
down the circumſtances wou'd give them greater evidences that 
the predictions came from himſelf; as when the Prophet at Bethel 
not only foretold the deſtruqtion of the Altar there, but particu- 
larly named the Man that ſhou'd do it. viz. Toſias. So when God 
by 1/azah call'd Cyrus by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirma- 
tion to them, that the deliverance of the Fews ſhou'd be by that 

erſon. Secondly, becauſe the circumſtances are intended for 
En to know the certainty of the accompliſhment of the pro- 
phecy. For when _ find the circumſtances fall out exactly ac- 
cording to the prediction, they have no ground to queſtion the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy. And hence it was that in the 
grand prophecy of the coming of the Meſſias all particular cir- 
cumſtances were ſo long before foretold. The firſt dawning ot 
his day being to Adam after his fall, when the nature he ſhou'd 
be born of was foretold, vis. not Angelical but Human, of the 
feed of the Woman. To Abraham it was further revealed of what 
Nation of Mankind, vis. from his Poſterity; to Jacob at what 
time, when the Scepter ſhould be departed from Judah; and from 
what Tribe, viz. his own; to 1/azah of what perſon in that Family, 
a Virgin; to Micah in what place, Viz. Bethlehem; and to Dantth 
at what preciſe time, toward the expiring of his ſeventy weeks; 


v hich according to the moſt probable computation of them did 


commence from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Lougimanns, and 
fo the 490 years expired near upon our Saviour's paſlion. Ow 
I Certainly 
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certainly the particular enumeration of all theſe circumſtances 
{poken of ſo lon before, and falling out ſo exactly, cou'd not but 
the greateſt conviction and evidence, that our bleſſed Savior 
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1, Comminations of 

the abſolute futurity be event, but do only declare what the per- 
ſous to whom they are made are to expet# , and what ſhall certainly 
come to paſs, unleſs God by his mercy interpoſe between the threat - 
ning and the event. So that comminations do ſpeak only. the 4e- 
itim pænæ, and the neceſſary obligation to puniſhment; but 
cherein Gop doth not bind up himſelf as he doth in abſolute pro- 
mics; the reaſon is becauſe comminations confer nq right to any, 
which abſolute promiſes do; and therefore Gop is not bound to 
neceſſary performance of what he threatens, Indeed the guilt, 


been committed to which the threatning was annexed; but the 


trarious Will, and therefore he may fuſpend or remove it upon 
ſerious addreſſes made to himſelf in order to it. For ſince Gop was 
pleas d not to take the preſent forfeiture of the firſt grand tranſ- 
preſſion, but made ſuch a relaxation of that penal Law, that con- 


udgments io come do not in themſelves ſpeut 


or obligation to pumſhment is neceſſary, where the offence hath. 


execution of that puniſhment doth ſtill depend upon Gop's arbi- 


R dition 
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XI. 
Jonah 3. 4 


dition of pardon were admittable, notwithſtanding ſentence paſo d 
upon the malefactors, there is ſtrong ground of preſumption in 
Humane Nature that Go p's forbearance of Mankind notwith. 
ſtanding ſin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance, and therefore that all particular threatnings of 
judgments to come, do ſuppoſe. incorrigibleneſs in thoſe they are 
pronounc'd againſt: Upon which the foundation of hope is built, 
that if timely repentance do intervene, Go Þ will remove thoſe 
judgments which are threatned againſt them. - . 


— * 


And this was certainly the caſe of the Nzevites upon Jonas 
his preaching among them. For when the threatning was ſo per. 
emptory, Tet forty days, and Nineve ſhall be deſtroyed, all the hope 
they cou'd have of pardon muſt be from the general perſuaſions 
of Men's Souls of Gop's readineſs to remove judgments upon re. 
pentance. For otherwiſe there had been no place for any thing 


but deſpair, and not the leaſt encouragement to ſupplicate the 


Mercy of Gop, which we ſee they did in a moſt folemn manner 
after they were convinc'd theſe comminations came from Goy 


| himſelf by the mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Jonas 


together with the threatning of judgment did intermix exhorta- 
tions to repentance; but we can find no probability at all for that 
on theſe two accounts: Firſt, 7onas then wou'd not have been ſo 
unwilling to have undertaken this meſſage; for as far as we can 
ſee, the harſhneſs of it was the main reaſon: he fought to have 
avoided it by flying to Tarſbiſb. Secondly, Jonas wou'd have had 


no pretence at all for his anger and diſpleaſure at Gop's pardoning 


Nineve; which is moſt probably conceiy'd to have been, becauſe 
the Ninevites might now ſuſpect him to be no true Prophet, be- 
cauſe the event anſwer'd not his prediction. Now there had been 
no reaſon at all for this, if he had mix'd promiſes together with 
his chreatnings; for then nothing wou'd have fall'n out contrary 
to his own predictions. And therefore it ſeems evident that the 


meſſage Jonas was ſent with, was only the commination of their 


Jonah 4. 2. 


ſpeedy ruin, which Gop did on purpoſe to awaken them the ſooner, 


and with greater earneſtneſs to repentance, when the judgment 
was denounc'd in ſo peremptory a manner; altho' it ſeems Jonas 

had before ſuch apprehenſions of the merciful nature of God, and 
his readineſs to pardon, that he might ſuppoſe Gop's intention by 
this ſevere denunciation of judgment, might be only to take occa- 
ſion upon their repentance, to ſhew his goodneſs and bounty to 
them. But this was no part of his inſtructions, which he durſi 
not go beyond in his preaching, whatever his private opinion might 


be; for the Prophets were to utter no more in their preaching or 
particular meſſages than was in their commiſſion, and were not to 


1 
lia. 38. 1. 


Afolin. Va- 
tes, I. 1. 
4. 26. 


mix their own words with the Word of the Lord. 

And by this we may further underſtand the denunciation of 
death to Hezekiah by the Prophet 1/aiah, Set thy houſe in order, fo 
Logs Ba die and not live. I queſtion not but the Prophet reveal d 
to Hezekiah as much as Gop had reveal'd to him (for to ſay a8 
Molinæus doth, that the Prophet ſpake theſe words of his own 


head, before he e underſtood Gop's mind, is very harſh and 


incongruous) but Gop might at firſt diſcover to 1/aiah not his 
internal purpoſe, but what the nature of the diſeaſe wou'd Muy 
£ im 
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him to (unleſs his own immediate hand of Providence interpos'd) 
which o—_ he wou'd have 1/azah carry to Hezekiah for the 
trval of his Faith, and exciting him to the more lively acts of 
Grace, and for a further demonſtration of Gop's goodneſs to him 
in prolonging his Life beyond humane probability and the courſe 
of Second Cauſes. Now what gr oy (cr is there to the truth 
and faithfulneſs of Gop, that Gop ſhou'd conceal from his Pro- 
phets in their Meſlages the internal purpoſes of his Will, and in 
order to the doing good to Men ſhou'd only reveal what wou'd 
certainly have come to paſs unleſs himſelf had otherwiſe determin'd 
ir. And thus the repentance which is atttributed to Gop in refe- 
rence to theſe denunciations of judgments, is tar from importing 
any real mutation in the inteinal purpoſes of Gop (a rock ſome 
have ſplit themſelves upon) but it only ſignifies the outward chang- . 
ing of the Scene towards Men, and acting otherwiſe than the 
words of the Prophets did ſeem ro import; and all the alteration 
is. in the outward diſcovery of his Will, which is certainly far 
from being any colluſion in Gop: Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe God 
ſo bound up, that he hath no liberty of uſing his own methods 
for bringing Men to repentance, or for tryal of his People's graces, 
but muſt in every inſtance of his Word declare nothing but his 
own internal pugpoſes, which 1s contrary to the general merhod 
of Gop's dealing-pith the World, which is, to govern Men by 
his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them to duty, and deter 
from fin by his anner threatnings, without revealing any thing 
of his internal purpoſes concerning the ſtate and condition of any 
particular perſons at all; which threatnings of his, tho' pronoun- 
ced with the greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak Gop's inward reſolu- 
tions as to any particular perſon, but what all muſt expect if they 
continue impenitent and 1ncorrigible. For the oy conditions 
imply'd in theſe threatnings bein ee e it neceſſarily follows, 
that where that is wanting, theſe Hypothetical comminations arc 
abſolute predictions of what ſhall certainly come to paſs on all thoſe 
who are deſtitute of the condition ſuppos'd in them. 

So that where any comminations are pronounced by any in a XII. 
propherical way concerning any perſon or people, and no altera- 
tion happen at all in them, but they continue impenitent and in- 
corrigible, there the not coming of them to paſs may be a token 
of a falſe Prophet. For in this caſe the only tacite condition im- 
ply'd in theſe threatning prophecies is 2 to be wanting, and 
lv the comminations mult be underſtood as abſolute predictions : 
Now in thoſe comminations in Scripture, which are abſolutely 
ecxpreſs'd, but conditionally underſtood, we find ſomething inter- 
polling, which we may rationally ſuppoſe was the very condition 
underſtood. As Abimelech's reſtoring of Sarah was the ground Gen. 20.9. 
 Viy the ſentence of death after it was denounced, was not exe- 
cuted upon him: So Ahab's Humiliation, Hezekiah his carneſt King 21. 
Prayer, the Ninevites Repentance, all interpos'd between ſentence '- 
and execution, whereby we may be fully fatisfy'd of the reafon 
Why theſe denunciations did not take effect: But where the per- 
lons continue the ſame after threatmings that they were before, 
there is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhou'd. be ſuſpended, unleſs 
ve ſhou'd ſuppoſe it to be a mere effect of the patience and long- 
R 2 ſuffering 
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110 J. 6. 


ſuffering of God, leading Men to repentance and amendment of 
life: Which is the 2 the Zews give, why the not fulfilling of 
denunciations of judgment was never accounted ſufficient to prove 
2 Man a falſe Prophet; to which purpoſe theſe words of Main. 
nides are obſervable in his Feſude Thorah, where he treats particu- 
larly on the ſubject of Prophecies: H a Prophet foretel ſad things, 


as the death of any one, or famine, or war, or the lite; if theſe 


things come not to paſs, he ſhall not be accounted a falſe Prophet; 
neither let them ſay, Behold he hath foretold, and it comes not to 


paſs; for our bleſſed God is ſlow to anger, and rich in mercy, and 


repenteth of the evil; and it may be that they repent, and God y 


ſpare them, as he did the Ninevites, or defer the puniſhment, as he 


XIV. 


did Hezekiah's. Thus we ſee that prophetical comminations do 
not expreſs God's internal [wy et and therefore the event may 
not come to paſs, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet. 

2. Prediftions concerning temporal bleſſings, do not always abſo. 
lutely ſpeak the certainty of the event, but what God is ready to db, 
if they. to whom they are made continue faithful to him: For which 
we have ſufficient ground from that place of Jeremiah 18. 9, 10 
At what inſtant 1 ſhall ſpeak concerning a Kingdom, to build and to 
plant it; if it do evil in my ſight, that it ovey not my voice, then 


will ] repent of the good wherewith I ſaid I would benefit them. 


Ibid. 7.7.8. 


So T/aiah 1. 19, 20. If ye be willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the 
good of the land; but if ye refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be devoured 
with the ſword ; for the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it. W hereby 
we ſee it evident, that all Promiſes of Temporal Bleſſings are not 
to be taken abſolutely, bur with the condition of obedience. But 
this the Jews can by no means digeſt, whoſe Rule is, that all 
prophecies of good things to come muſt neceſſarily come to pats, 
or he was no true Prophet who ſpake them: For, faith Maimoni. 
des, Whatever good thing God hath promiſed, altho it be promiſed 
ander a condition, he never revokes it; and we never find that God 
bs him of any good thing promis d, but in the deſtruction of 
the firſt Temple, when God had promis'd to the righteous, they ſhowd 
not die with the wicked ; but he repented him of his words. But it 
is very plain to any one that conſiders the Few Interpretations 
of Scripture, that in them they have always an eye to themſelves, 
and will be ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scriptures which ſeem to 
thwart their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe; 
for the grand reaſon why the Fews ink ſo much on the punctual 
. of all Promiſes of good to be the ſign of a true 
Prophet is, to uphold their own intereſt in thoſe Temporal Blel- 
ſings which are propheſy d of concerning them in the Old Teſta- 
ment; altho* one wou'd think the want of correſpondency in the 


event in reference to themſelves, might make them a little more 


tender of the honor of thoſe Prophecies Which they acknowledg -” 
to be divine; and have appear'd to be ſo in nothing more chan 
the full accompliſhment of all thoſe threatnings which are denoun- 
ced againſt them for their diſobedience, even by the mouth of Ho- 
ſes himſelf, Deut. 28. from the 15* to the end. Can any thing 
be more plain and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the pri- 
vilegesconferr'd upon them, did depend upon the condition of thei! 


continuing faithful to God's Covenant? The only place of Sci 
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ture produced by them with any plauſibility, is that Fe 
The Prophet which prophecieth of 'peace, when the word of the 
het ſhall come to paſs, then ſhall the Prophet be known that 
Lord hath truly ſent him. For reconciling of which place with 
choſe already mention'd, we are to underſtand that here was a par- 
ticular conteſt between two Prophets, Hananiah and Jeremiah; 
7eremiah he foretold evil to come, tho' unwillingly, ver. 6. Hana- 
1:2h he prophecied peace. Now Feremiah, according to Gop's 
peculiar directions and inſpiration, appeals to the event to deter- 
mine whoſe prophecy was the trueſt: Now, faith 
che prophecy of Hananiah concerning peace be fulfilFd, then he is 
che true Prophet, and I the falſe. And in this caſe when two 
Prophets propheſy contrary things, it ſtands to reaſon that God 
vill not reveal any thing by the mouth of his own Prophet which 
aſs, that thereby the truth of his own 
ed. Beſides Feremiah refers not merely 
to the event foretold, but gives a ſudden ſpecimen of his own 
truth in another prophecy concerning the death of Hananiabh, which 
was punctually accompliſh'd the fame year, ver. 17. And which 
is moſt conſiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe Prophets conſi- 
_ dered the ſame people under the fame circumſtances, and with the 
{ame conditions; and ſo Jeremiah, becauſe of their incorrigible- 
neſs, foretels deſolation certainly to come; notwithſtanding this, 
eace and ſafety, which was contrary directly to 
proceeding, and ſo the falſity of his prophecy 
wou'd infallibly be diſcovered by the event. So that notwithſtand- 
ing this Inſtance, it appears evident, that predictions of temporal 
Bleſſing do ſuppoſe conditions, and ſo have not always the event 
fulfilled, when the people do not perform their condition of obe- 
dience. And thus we have now laid down the Rules whereby the 
truth of prophecies was to be judg'd; by which it appears what 
little need the conſtant Prophets had to appeal to Miracles to ma- 
of Divine Revelation in them. So we have 
finiſhed our firſt Propoſition concerning the manner of trying Di- 
vine Revelation in th-\Prophets Gop ſent among his people. 
We now come to the ſecond general Propoſition concerning the 
Prophets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did i 
ordinary meſſage for confirming the truth 
by him, had a power of Miracles c 
that end. So that we muſt diſtingu 
of Prophets, which was either Inſtruction or Prediction of future 
cvents among Gop's own people, from their peculiar meſſages 
when they were ſent to give evidence to the truth of that way of 
Religion which was rhen ſetled by Gop's own appointment. 
enerally did ſuppoſe the truth of their Religion as | 
e they were ſent to, and therefore it had been yery — 
a power of Miracles among them to convince 
they believed already. For we never read among 
people of the Fews, that they were lapſed ſo 


tar as totally to reject the Law of Moſes, (which had been, to alter 
the conſtitution of their Common- wealth) altho' they did enor- 
muily offend againſt the precepts of it, and that in thoſe things 
v1ercin the honor of Gop was mainly concerned, as is moſt plain 
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134 O RIGINES SACRA. Booz II. Cap. VI. 
in their frequent and groſs Idolatry: Which we are not fo to 
underſtand as tho' they wholly caſt off the worſhip of the true 
Gop, but they ſuperinduced (as the Samarztans did) the worſhi 
of Heathen Idols with that of the Gop of Iſrael. But when the 
revolt grew ſo great and dangerous that it was ready to ſwalloy 
up the true worſhip of Gop, unleſs ſome apparent evidence were 
given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen mixtures, and further con- 
firmation of the truth of the eſtabliſhed Religion, it pleaſed Gon 
ſometimes to ſend his Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the 
main inſtruments of this revolt: as is moſt conſpicuous in that 
dangerous deſign of Feroboam, when he out of a politic end et 
up his two Calves in 00007008 to the Temple at Feruſalem ; and 
therein it was the more dangerous in that in all probability he deſig. 
ned not the alteration of the worſhip it ſelf, but the eſtabliſhmene 


king. 2. Of it in Dan and Bethel. For his intereſt lay not in drawing of the 


25. people from the worſhip of God, but from his 5 Feruſalem, 
which was contrary to his defign of cantonizing the Kingdom, and 
taking the greateſt ſhare to himſelf. Now that Gop might confirm 
his peoples Faith in this dangerous juncture of time, he ſends a 

Prophet to Bethel, who by the working of preſent Miracles there, 

King. 13. VIS. the renting the Altar and withering of Naked Hand, did 

* manifeſt to them that theſe Altars were diſpleaſing to Gop, and 
that the true place of worſhip was at Feruſalem. So in that famous 


King. 18. Fire. Ordeal for trying the truth of Religion between Gop and Baal 


upon Mount Carmel by Elijah, Gop was pleas'd in a miraculous 
way to give the moſt pregnant teſtimony to the truth of his own 
worſhip, by cauſing a fire to come down from Heaven and conſume 
the ſacrifice, by which the Prieſts of Baal were confounded, and 
the people confirmed in the Belief of the only true Gop: for pre- 
ſently upon the ſight of this Miracle the people fall on their faces 


King. 18. and ſay, The Lord he is God, the Lord he is God. Whereby we 


39. plainly ſee what clear evidence is given to the truth of that Reli- 
ligion, which is atteſted with a power of Miracles. Thus the 
Widow of JSarepta which was in the Countrey of Zidon, was 
brought to believe Eliſah to be a true Prophet by his raiſing up 

: King.17. her Son to Life. And the Woman faid to Elijah, Now by this ih 
[ know that thou art a Man of God, and that the word of the Lord 
by thy mouth is truth. So we ſee how Naaman was convinc'd of 

the true Gop by his miraculous cure in Fordan by the appointment 

2 King. 5. of Eliſha, Behold now 1 know that there is no God in all the earth, 


at but in Iſrael; by which inſtances it is demonſtrable that either the 


Faith of all theſe perſons was built upon weak and inſufficient 
grounds, or that a power of Miracles 1s an evident confirmation 
of the truth of that Religion which is eſtabliſh'd by them. Fot 
this we ſee was the geat end for which Gop did imploy any of his 
Prophets to work Miracles, vis: to be as an evident demonttra- 
tion of the truth of what was revealed by him. So that this power 
of Miracles is not meerly a motive of credibility, or a probable 
inducement to remove prejudice from the perſon, as many of ou 
Divines ſpeak, but it doth contain an evident demonſtration to 
Common Senſe of the truth of that Religion which is confirm d 
by them. _ 
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And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of Moſes, the 
truth of whoſe meſſage was atteſted both Ar ww ©." ar 
and the 1/raelites by that power of Miracles which he had. 

herein we have the great Patrons of Moſes our greateſt enemies, 
viz. the preſent Fews; who by reaſon of their enmity to the 


Doctrine of CuRIsT, which was atteſted by unparalelPd Miracles, 


are grown very ſhy of the Argument drawn from thence: Inſomuch 
that their great Dr. Maimonides lays down this for a confident 


Tfraelites did not believe in Moſes our Maſter for the ſake of the 
Miracles which he wrought. Did they not? the more ſhame for 
them: and if they did, the more ſhame for this great Rabbi thus to 
belye them. But the reaſon e e for it is, | ond" there may re- 


by a power of Magic or Incantation: Say ye ſo? what, when Moſes 


confounded all the Magicians in e,/Zgypr, and made themſelves 


who were the moſt cunning in thefe things confeſs it was the finger 
of Goup, and at laſt give out as not able to ſtand before Moſes ? 
might one ſtil] ſuſpect all this to be done by a Magical power? 


But 


Xe) 2. WHRT. NY. 20 WA: The 144. 


that all Miracles may be wrought. 


. 


Maim. de 


c. 8. . 1. 


Credat udæus Apella, non ego. This is much like what another Fer. Albe. 


of their Doctors ſays, whom they call the Divine Philoſopher, 
that Eliſha his raiſing the Child to Life, and curing Naamans Le- 
proſy; and Daniel's eſcaping the Lions, and Jonas out of the 
Whale's Belly, might all come to paſs by the influence of the 
Stars, or by Pythoniſin. Very probable! but it is moſt true which 
G. Vortius there obſerves of the Fews, Nihil non nugaciſſimi morta- 
lum fingunt ne cogantur agnoſcere virtute ac digito quaſi ipſius Dei 
Jeſum noſtrum effeciſſe miracula ſua. All their ella in this is, 
only to leſſen the Miracles of our Bleſſed Savior, and to derogate 


all they can from the Belief of them. Hence they tell us, that no- 


thing is ſo eaſy to be done as Miracles; the mere recital of the 
Tetragrammaton will work wonders, and that by this Jeremiah 
and our Savior did all their Miracles: It is well yet that he 
did no more than one of their own Prophets had done be- 
fore him; but where I wonder do we read that ever the pro- 
nouncing of four Letters raiſed one from the dead, Who had lain 
four days in the grave? or by what power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf 
from the dead; (which was the greateſt Miracle of all) cou'd his 
dead Body pronounce the-Tetragrammaton to awaken its ſelf with? 
But Maimonides further tells us, that the Miracles which Moſes 
wrought among the Iſraclites were merely for _— and not 


to prove the truth of his Divine Commiſſion, for which he in- 


ſtanceth in dividing the Red ſea, the raining of Manna, and the 
deſtruction of Corah and his complices. But ſetting aſide that theſe 


two latter were the immediate hand of Gon, and not Miracles 

A done by Moſes ; yet it is evident that the intent of them was to 
muanifeſt a Divine Preſence among them: and in the tryal of Corah 
Moſes appeals to Gop's immediate Providence to manifeſt whether 


OD had immediately imploy'd him or no. For it is evident b 
the Text, that the main charge they laid againſt Moſes, was ambi- 


Il us in the wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether a prince 


over 


6 1. 61S. - 


— and uſurpation; Is it a ſmall thing, ſay they, that thou haſt Numb. 16. 
roi 


1 ht us up out of a Land that floweth with milk and honey, to '* 
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over us? Whereby it is evident they chought that Moſes acted 


out of a private deſign, and aimed at his on honor and autho- 
rity; which was an im putation of the higheſt nature that cou'd be 
i} alledged againſt him. Now ſee how Moſes proceeds to clear him- 
Wil: | felf, (which is ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of theſe incredulous 
= Jews) for he lays the oO evidence of his Divine Commiſſion 
1 v.28,29. upon a preſent Miracle. And Moſes ſaid, Hereby ſtall ye know 
11 a that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſe works ; for I have not 
hi dune them of mine own mind; If theſe men die the common death 
1 | of all men, then the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. Can any thing be 
Wk | more plain than that the only intent of this Miracle was to make 
1 it 1 that Moſes took not his office upon him, but was im- 
1 meſdliately ſent and imploy'd by Gop in what he did. But that 
i; which will put an end to this controverſy is Gop's giving Moſes 
Mt | a power to work Miracles for that very end that the Tale 
ö ſhou'd believe him, Exodus 8. 8, 9. And can we think they wou'd 
0 have ever left Agypt as they did, and followed Moſes into the 
Wi wilderneſs, unleſs they had been fully convinced he was a deli. 
WE h verer ſent from Gop? It is true (that which the Zews ſpeak ſo 
=_— | much of) the ſtatio in monte Sina was a great confirmation both to 
ol. | their own Faith and to Moſes his, according to what Gop had 
4 told him, Exod. 3. 12. but yet it follows not hence they had no 
i N firm bottom for their Faith to ſtand on before (for then they might 
| have been drowned in the Red fea as well as thec_Zgyprians)but 


\ Gop knowing their incredulity and readineſs: to diſobey his Law, 
1 did at the promulgation of it teſtify to their eyes and ears his own 
1 Exod. 1g. Preſence in the midſt of them. And this certainly was one of the 
1h 5% greateſt Miracles of all: and therefore to oppoſe this to the evi- 
i dence that is produced by Miracles is only to oppoſe a power of 
| working Miracles to a power of doing them. So vain and empty 
then, ſo falſe and fallacious, yea ſo directly contrary to Holy Scri- 
pture is that Axiome of the Fews, Prophetie veritas non confir- 
matur miraculis: for Miracles are ſufficient evidences of Divine 
Revelation in any whom Gop imploys, to all but ſuch as are re- 
ſolved not to believe them; and as one well faith, Pertinaciæ nul. 
lum remedium poſuit Deus; God never works Miracles to con vines 
el. obſtinate Atheiſts and wilful Infidels. This now is the firſt caſe 
14. wherein Miracles are to be expected, which is, when Gop imploys 
. any upon an d wn meſſage, to be as credentials to con- 
„ firm their Divine Commiſſion. 33 eee eee 
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The eternity of the Law of M ofes diſcuſſed. 


W 1. 1 ſecond caſe wherem Miracles may be expeffed, when a Divine 


poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip eſta- 
blihed inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general of a repeal of a Divine 
Law aſſerted ; the particular caſe of the Law of Moles diſputed 
against the Jews: II. the matter of that Law proved not to be im- 


mutably obligatory; becauſe the ceremonial precepts were required = 


not for themſelves, but for ſome further end ; that proved from 
Maimonides his confeſſion: III. the precepts of the Ceremonial 
Law frequently diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of 
the Paſſover of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. IV. It is 
not inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of Go p to repeal ſuch an eſta- 
ie Law. Abravanel's arguments anſwered. V. Of the per- 
fellion of the Law of Moles, compared with the Goſpel. VI. Whe- 
ther G 0D hath ever declared he wou'd never repeal the Law of 
Moſes. VII. Of adding to the precepts. VIII. Of the expreſſions 
ſceming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of Moles. Reaſons aſ- 
{ned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, tho perpetuity be not imply- 
d. N. The Law of Moles not built upon immutable reaſon, 2 
cauſe many particular precepts were founded upon particular oc. 
raſions, as the cuſtoms of the Zabii; X. many ceremonial precepts 
thence deduced out of Maimonides; XI. and becauſe ſuch a ſtate 
of things was foretold, with which the obſervation of the Ceremo- 
monial Law wou'd be inconſiſtent. XII. That largely diſcovered 
from the prophecies of the Old Teſtament. 


| Nuw come to the ſecond caſe wherein Miracles may be juſtly 


expected, which is, When ſomething which hath been before eſt a- 


fad Divine Law, is to be repealed, and ſome other way of Mor- 
o be ſet up inſtead of it. Two things are very neceſſary to be ſpoken 


© for the clearing of this Propoſition: Firſt, Whether a Law onre 
v/iabliſhed by God himſelf be capable of a 2 Secondly, What 
nece//1ty there is of Miracles to manifeſt God's intention of repealing 
2 former Law. Theſe Two contain the main foundation of the 
Diſpute between the Fews and Us, viz. Whether the Law of Moles 
was ever to be laid aſide, and whether the Miracles of our "Bleſſed 
Savior were ſufficient evidences of God's intention by him to repeal 
e former Law eſtabliſhed by Moſes? I begin with the fit, Whe- 
ther a Divine Law in general or the Law of Moſes in particular 
may be abrogated or repealed, after Gop himſelf hath made it 


evident that the promulgation of it was from himſelf. This muſt 


be confeſſed the ſtrongeſt and moſt plauſible plea the preſent you 
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have for their Infidelity, and therefore the eternity of the Law of 
Moſes is made by them one of the fundamental Articles of their 
preſent Creed, and is pleaded for with the greateſt ſubtilty by the 
great R. Abravanel, who ſpends his whole 13h Chapter de capi 

„dei upon it, but with what ſuccefs, will be feen in our clearin 
of it. There are but three things can be ſuppoſed as the ground; 
why a Law once promulged by Gop himſelf, ſhow'd not be eapable 
of Repeal; and thoſe are either firſt, Becauſe the things they. 
ſelves commanded in that Law are of ſuch nature, that they ar; 
not capable of being diſpenſed with: Or ſecondly, that it is mr 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal a Law once eſtabliſhed. 

Or thirdly, that the reaſon of the Law continuing always the ſane, 

it would argue mutability in God to revoke that Law, and eſtabliſ 
another inſtead of it: If we can therefore demonſtrate, That the 
matter of the Law of Moſes 1 of a poſutrve and mutable nature, 

_ that is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and that ſifficien 
account in reaſon 4x be given for the alteration of it; Then there 

can be no imaginable neceſſity that a Law once having Gov for 

its Author, muſt therefore derive from him an eternal and immu- 

table obligatton. „ 1 5 

i. PFirſt then as to the matter of the Law; and here it muſt beſup. 
pos'd, that in the matter of Controverſy between us and the eus 

the queſtion is not of any of thoſe things which are therefore 
commanded, becauſe they are intrinſecally good, as the precepts 

of the Natural or Moral Law; but of thoſe things which are there. 

fore only good, becauſe Gop commands them, 7. e. things merely 
poſitrve; whoſe worth and value ariſeth not from the intrinſie weight 

of the things; but from the external impreſs of Divine Authority 
upon them. Now it is no queſtion on either hand whether Gop 
may require theſe things or no; nor whether theſe things will be 
acceptable unto Gop, 10 long as he requires them; but whether, 
when once required, the obligation to them can never ceaſe. Such 
kind of things among the Fews we ſuppoſe all the Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Law to be; vis. Circumciſion, Diſtinction of 
 —_—_ Meats and Days, Cuſtoms of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and what- 
„ cuxer other Laws reſpected them as a diſtinct and peculiar Common- 
wealth. All theſe we fay are ſuch as do not carry an immutable 

obligation along with them; and that on theſe accounts 

| 1. Firſt, Becauſe theſe * are not primarily required for then. 
ſelves, but in order to ſome further end. Things that are required upon 
1 their own account, carry an indiſpenſable obligation in them to their 
performance; but where things are i not for themſelves, 

but the Legiſlator doth expreſs ſome particular grounds of requ- 

ring them, there the end and intention of the Legiſlator is the 

Maimon. Meaſure of their obligation. To which purpoſe Maimonides &- 
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44 _ Wore Nev. cellently ſpeaks, when he ſays, That the particular manner of uo. 
kh f 3: 3% ſhip among the Jews, as ſacrifices and oblations, were ſerundum in. 
1 1 ä —- tentronem ſecundam Dei, God's ferundary mention and den; bit ? 
„ prayer, muocatuon, and the like, were nearer God's primary intention 
1 Now, ſaith he, for the firſt, they are no further accrprable to Co, 
TB: than as all the circumſtances of time, place, and perſons art obſer ved; 
ik 6 which are preſcribed by God himſelf; but the latter art atceptabie 
a! | | in any perſon, time, or place. And for this cauſe, faith he, = : 
1 | | a | Jhs. 
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e, de find the Prophets often reproving men for their too great 
—_ ty 1 ng oblations, and inculcating this to them, that God 
1id not intend theſe as the principal inſtances of his worſhip, and 


y obey is better than ſacrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of rams: 


that God did not need any of theſe things. So 1 Sam. 15.22: Behold 


Ila. I. 11. To what purpoſe is the multitude of your ſacrifices unto 


me? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Jerem. 7. 22, 23. For I ſpake 
not to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought 
then forth out of the land of A ęgypt, concerning burnt-offerings ; 
hut this thing I commanded them, ſaying, Obey my voice, and I will 
he voir God, and ye ſhall be my people. Of which words Maimo- 
»ides ſaith, & E ny mo verunt omnibus, quos mihi videre aut au- 
dire contigit; For fay they, How can it be that God did not 


Law is about them: But Maimonides well reſolves the doubt thus, 
| That God's primary Intention, and that which he thiefly looked at, 
WAS obeatences but God's Intention in ſacr ces and oblations 1 Was 
only to teach them the chief thing, which was obedience. This then 
is of the number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſolutely, bur 
to be underſtood comparatively as, I will have mercy and not ſa- 
crifice. My doctrine is not mine, but his that ſent me. It is not you 
that ſpeak, but the Holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſee all the goodneſs 
which is in theſe things, is convey'd into them by that which is 
morally good, which is obedience; and God did never regard the 
performance of thoſe Laws any further than as it was an expreſſion 
of obedience, and it was conjoyn'd with thoſe other moral duties 
= which were moſt agreeable to the Divine Nature. And in this 
ene many underſtood that difficult place, Egek. 20. 25. And 1 
=_ vom IA No 27M ftatutes that were not good, i. e ſay 
= icy, comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply and in 
= //-/e/ves good; to which purpoſe they give this Rule: Aliquid 
negatur ineſſi alicui, quod alterius comparatione exiſtimatur exiguum. 
But ] rather think that which the Gha/dee Paraphraſt ſuggeſts, and 
others explain further, to be the meaning of that place, viz. that 


"ol 


_— 
1 
l 


command them concerning Sacrifices, when a great part of the 


4 | by the Precepts that were not good, is meant the cruel and tyran- 


nical impoſitions of thoſe enemies God for their ſins did deliver 
them over to, which were far from being acceptable to them, which 
= 5 frequently the ſenſe of Good in Scripture.. Thus we ſee one 
W110i why che Ceremonial Precepts do not in themſelves imply 
W 1 immutable obligation, becauſe they are not commanded for 
themiclves, but in order to a further end. 


ehen they were in greateſt force, if the end of them cou'd be 
= cd itheut them. Thus the Precept of Circumciſion ſlept du- 
"pg the Tſraelites travels in the Wilderneſs. Thus David ats of the 


to evade this by diſtinguiſhing between the Bread of Confeſſion 


W itn the Euchariſtical Offering, mentioned Leviticas 7. 13. and the 


proper Shew-bread : Now they fay David eat only of the F irſt, 
and not of the Second; but this is Glofſa Aurelianenſis, which 
overthrows the Text; for it is expreſly ſaid, that the ground why 
the Prieſt gave him Holy Bread, was becauſe there was none there 


but £9397 c, the ſhew-bread, 1 Sam. 21. 6. A like —_— 
N „ 5 ' 0 


2. Pecauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the Ceremonial iti. 


9c:-bread, which is expreſly forbidden in the Law; the Zews think Erod. 2g. 
33, 
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of the Law without reproof, is commonly ſuppoſed by the Fews 
to have been in the ſiege of Jericho, vis. in the caſe of the $44. 
bath. But it is more plain in that Anamalous Paſſover obſerved 
by Hezekiah, which many of the Jews themſelves acknowled 
was not obſerved as the Second Paſſover, provided by the Lay to 

Numb. 9. be celebrated on the 14h day of the ſecond month by thoſe who were 


„„ debarred of the firſt Fi their legal uncleanneſs ; but they ſuppoſe it 
to have been intended for the Lega/ Paſſover ; onl 85 the 
fourteenth of Nz/an was paſſed before the Sanctification of the 

: Chron. Temple was finiſhed, leſt they ſhou'd celebrate none at all that year, 
29- 17- they tell us that Hezekzah with the conſent of the Rulers, did make 
an Intercalation that year of a whole Month, and fo Niſan was 
reckoned for the ſecond Adar, and Frar for Niſan, from whence 

vid. Selden they ſay that Hezekiah did intercalate Ni/an in Nan, that is, ad- 


de 155 ded another Niſan to the firſt. But where do we read any ſuch 
CA 7 Hs 


4. 9, thing permittetl in the Law as the celebrating the Firſt Paſory 


the 14th of the ſecond Month? Bur granting that it was obleryed 
as a ſecond Paſſover, becauſe of the want of Legal Sanctifica. 
tion both in Prieſts and People; yet we find great irregularities in 


2 Chron. the obſervation of it; for it is expreſly ſaid, That a multitude 5 


S. the people had not cleanſed themſelves, yet they did eat the Paſſover 


otherwiſe than it was written. And yet it is ſaid upon Hezekiah': 


ver. 29. prayer, that the Lord hearkned to Hezekiah, and healed every one. 


—ͤ———— 90S ̃— — ETA 


So that we ſee Gop himſelf did diſpenſe with the ſtrict Ceremonial 
Precepts of the Law, where Men did look after the main and ſub- 
ſtantial parts of the worthip God required from them. Nay God 
himſelf hath expreſly declared his own” Will to diſpenſe with the 
Ritual and Ceremonial Law, where it comes to ſtand in compe 
tition with ſuch things as have an internal Goodneſs in them, 

Ho. 6.6, When he ſaith, Hie deſired mercy and not ſacrifice, and the knowi: 
of God more than burnt-offerings, Thus we plainly fee that the. 
Ceremomal Law, however poſitive it was, did yield as to its ob- 
| ligation, when any thing that was Moral, ſtood in competition 
with it. And to the Fews themſelves ſuppoſe an open violation 
Same zl. Of the Judicial Law to have been in the hanging up of Saul's Sons, 
3 10 a long time together, directly contrary. to Deut. 21. 23. which 
they conceive to have been from the 16 of Niſan to the 17 0 
Marcheſuan, which is as much as from our March to Septemarr, 
whereas the Law faith expreſly that the body of one that is ba. 

ged ſhall not remain all 1 upon the tree, but thou ſhalt in at 
wiſe bury him that day. One of the Few:ſh Rabbies, as G. Vorſtiu 
tells us, is ſo troubled at this, That he wiſheth that place in Samuel 
yorſt. Fer. expunged out of Scripture, that the Name of God might be ſancl. 
„ 4542. fied. But whether this were done MIIN '2 DP, þy the commant 
f the Oracle or no, or whether only by a general Permiſſion, ue 
ice it was acceptable unto God; for upon that the Gibeonites fam 
was removed, and God was intreated for the land. Thus we have 
now proved that there is no immutable and indiſpenſable obligr 

tion which ariſeth from the things themſelves. 

IV. Secondly, It is no way inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom: of Go! 
to repeal ſuch a Law. when once eſtabliſned. The main argument 
£%ravazl of that learned R. Abravanet, whereby he wou'd eſtabliſh the cter: 
$114" nity of the Law of Moſes, is fetched from hence, That this Les 
et 
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was the reſult of the Wiſdom of God, who knows the ſuitablene 5 of 


vinted bread to be the food of Man's body: Now we are not to enquire 
hy God hath appointed bread and no other thing to be the food of Man 
0 moresfaith hezare we to enquire why God hath appointed this Law ra- 
ther than another for the food of our Souls; but we are to reſt conten- 
ded with the counſels of God, tho' we underſtand not the reaſon of 
them. This 1s the ſubſtance of that Argument, which he more 
largely deduceth. Io which we anſwer, that his Argument holds 
000d for Obedience to all Gop's poſitive Precepts of what kind 
or rature ſoever they be, ſo long as we know their Obligation to 
continue; but all the queſtion is, whether every poſitive Precept 
muſt always continue to oblige. And thus far his ſimilitude will 
hold good, that whatever Gop doth command, we are to look 
upon it to be as neceſſary to our Souls, as bread to our Bodies; 
but hence it follows not that our Souls muſt be always held to the 
ſame poſitive Precepts, any more than our Bodies to the ſame kind 
of food. Nay; as in our Bodies we find ſome kind of food always 
neceſſary, but the kind of it to alter according to age, health, and 
conſtitutionsz ſo we fay ſome kind of Divine Revelation is always 
neceſſary ; but Gop is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it according to 
the age and growth of his ny {o he fed them as with Milk 


Law of Moſes, than to any former Reyclation, which are the 
8 3 greater 


things he appoints to the ends he appoints them for; as God hat = | 


. in their Non. age, with a Ritual and Ceremonial Law, and trained | ; 
| chem up by degrees under the Nurſery of the Prophets, till the 1 
a Church was grown to age, and then Gop fed it with the ſtrong Meat, = 
( which is contained in Gop's Revelation of his Will by the Goſpel | 
[ of his Son. And therein was abundantly ſeen Gop's - o, / 
, his varzegated Wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excellent and f 
Ny proportionable ways to his People's capacity to prepare them 
45 gradually for that full and compleat Revelation, which was reſerved 
Ne for the time of the appearance of the true Meſſias in the World. 
b- For can any thing be more plain than the gradual progreſs of Di- 
of ne Revelation from the beginning of the World? That fair re- 
0 ſemblance and portraicture of Gop himſelf, and his Will upon his 
NS Word (if I may fo expreſs it) had its Ground-work laid upon 
ich Man's firſt Apoltaſh in the Promiſe made Gen. 3. 15. whereon fome 
ol further lines were drawn in the times of the Patriarchs, but it had 
ery ts c27250, it was ſhadowed out the moſt in the Typical and Ce- 
all cmonial Law, but was never filled up to the life, nor had its per- 
all tet engel, till the Son of Gop himſelf appeared unto the World. 
fin If then it be inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of Gop to add any 
auel thing to the Law of Moſes, why not to the Revelation made to 
ich 713 or the Patriarchs? or eſpecially to the ſeven Precepts of 
zan Noo, which they ſuppoſe to have — given to all Mankind 
e after the Flood? If it were not repugnant to the Wiſdom of Gon 
min to ſuperadd Rituals and Ceremonials to Morals and Naturals, why 7 
have ball it be to take down the ſcaffolds of Ceremonies, when Gs '] 
lig: Spiritual Temple the Church of Gop is come to its full N 'F 
there not more reaſon that Rituals ſhou'd He place to Sub- * 
God itantials, than that ſuch ſhou'd be {uper-induced to Morals? i 
ment There are only two things can be pleaded by the ZFews why it v. . 
_ !hou'd be more repugnant to the Wiſdom of Gop to add to the 
qu 
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greater perfection they ſuppoſe to be in this Revelation above 
others, and that God in the promulgation of it did expreſs that 
he wou'd never alter it. But both theſe are manifeſtly defectiye 
and inſufficient, in order to the end for which they are produced: 
For firſt, what evidence is there that the Law of Moſes contained 
ſo great perfection in it, as that it was not capable of having 
any additions made to it oy God himſelf? We ſpeak not now 
of the perfection of the Moral Law, which it is granted con- 
tained in it the foundation of all. poſitive Precepts; for this 


Pl. 19. we never contend for the abrogation of, but the Ritual Law 


is that we meddle with; and is it poſſible any Men ſhoud 
be ſo little befriended by Reaſon as to think this to be the ut- 
moſt pitch of what God cou'd reveal to the World, as to the 
way of his own Worſhip? Let any indifferent rational Perſan take 
the Precepts of the Goſpel, and lay them in the balance with thoſe 
of the Ceremonial Law, and if he makes any ſcruple of deciding 
on which ſide the over. weight hes, we may have cauſe to fuſpe 
him forſaken of that little Reaſon which gave him the name of 
Man. Let but the fifth of Matthew be laid againſt the whole book 


of Leviticus, and then ſee whether contains the more excellent 


Precepts and more ſuitable to the Drvine Nature? I ſpeak not 


* 


pn 
2 
Ly 


this to diſparage any thing which had once Gop for the Author 
of it, but to let us fee how far Gop was from the neceſſity of Na. 
tural Agents to act to the height of his ſtrength in that diſcovery 
of his Will. God is wiſe as well as righteous in all his ways; 
as he can command nothing but what is juſt; fo he will com- 
mand nothing but what is good, nay excellent in its kind. But 
tho all the Stars be in the ſame Firmament, yet one Star differs from 
another in glory; tho they may be all Pearls, yet ſome may be 
more Orient than others are; every place of Holy Scripture may 
have its Crown, but ſome may have their Aureolæ, a greater ex- 
cellency, a fuller and larger capacity than the other hath; every 
parcel of Divine Revelation may have ſome perfection in its kind, 
yet there may be ſome monſtra perfectionis, in Scaliger's expreſſion 
that may far out-vye the Glory and Excellency of the reſt. Can 
we think the miſts and umbrages of the Law cou'd ever caſt ſo 
glorious a Light as the Sun of Righteouſneſs himſelf in his Me- 
ridian Elevation? As well may we think a dark ſhady paſſage 


more magnificent and glorious than the moſt princely Palace, 2 


Picture drawn in charcoal more exquiſite and curious than the lines 
of Apelles, ſome imperfe& rudiments more exact and accurate than 
the moſt elaborate work, as go about to compare the Law of Mo. 
ſes with the Goſpel of Jssvs CHRIST in point of excellency and 
perfection. Let the Zews then boaſt never ſo much of their gradi 
Moſaicus, and how much it excceds the degree of Revelation in 


other Prophets, we know if his light be compar'd with what the 


Goſpel communicates, Moſes himſelf faw-bur as in a glaſs darkly: _ 


and not in ſpecula lucido, as the Fews are wont to ſpeak. We ho- 
nor Moſes much, but we have learnt to honor him at whoſe Tranſ- 


figuration he was preſent more; neither can that be thought an) 
e ee to him, who accounted the reproach of Chrift great 
riches than the treaſures of pp. . 


12 
18 


Manifeſtation of the Will of God: But of 
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Hut it may be, tho the Law in its ſelf be not fo abſolutely per- 

| fett, yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and then it ts 
not conſiſtent with Divine Wiſdom to repeal it. Very true: God will 
never alter what he hath ſaid he will not; but where is it that he 


hath thus bound up himſelf? Is it in that noted place to this purpoſe, 


Thou ſhalt not add thereto nor diminiſh from it? So indeed Mai- 
znonides argues; but therein more like a Jew than himſelf; and yet 
one of his own Nation therein far more ingenuous than he, gives 
1 moſt ſufficient anſwer to it, which is R. Fo/. Albo, whoſe as - are 
thus produced by Yorſtias and others; The Scripture only admo- 
niherh 1, that we ſhould not add to nor diminiſh from God's com- 
mands according to our own wills; but what hinders, faith he, but 
God himſelf my according to his own Wiſdom add or diminiſh what 
he pleaſerh ? But are they in 
bound up himſelf by this Speech? whence came then all the Pro- 
phetical Revelations among the Zews? did theſe add nothing to 
the Law of Moſes, which was as much the Will of God when re- 
vealed by them, as any thing was revealed 3 himſelf? or 
will they ſay that all thoſe things were contained for the ſubſtance 
in the Law of Moſes, as to what concerned practice? Very true; 
but not in the Ceremonial, but the Moral Law; and fo we ſhall 
not ſtick to grant that the whole duty of Man may be reduced to 
that. But if adding to the Precepts be the doing of God's Com- 
mands in another way than he hath preſcribed, and diminiſhing 
from them be merely not to do what God hath commanded, as 
ſome conceive, then theſe words are ſtill more remote from the ſenſe 
afixed on them by the incredulous Fews. For why may not God 
himſelf add to his own Laws, or alter the form of them, altho' we 
are always bound directly to follow God's declared will? May not 
God enlarge his own Will, and bring his Scholars from the Ru- 
diments of their non. age to the higher knowledg of thoſe who are 
full grown? or muſt the World of neceſſity do that which the old 
Roman ſo much abhorred, ſeneſcere in elementis, wax gray inlearn- 
mg this A, B, C? or was the Ceremonial Law like the China Cha- 
racters, that the World might ſpend its Age in conning of them ? 
But it appears that there was no other meaning in that ſtrict pro- 
hibitzon, than that Men ſhou'd not of their own heads offer to find 
out new ways of worſhip as Feroboam did, but that God's Reve- 
ation of his own Will in all its different degrees was to be the ade- 
quate Rule of the way and parts of his own worſhip. And Iwou'd 
tain know of the Fews whether their own ſevere and ſtrict Pro- 
libiti>ns of things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and 
that on a religious account, as MMM I'D: a boundary to the Law, 
come not nearer the adding to God's Law, than God's own further 
Ccclaration of his Will doth? All the diſpute then muſt be, not 
whether God may add to his own Law, but whether the Goſpel 
be only the invention of Men, or it be the expreſs declaration of the 
Will of God? As to which controverſy, he is no true Chriſtian 
who dare not readily joyn iſſue with them, and undertake to prove 


Py all the Arguments by which they believe the Law of Meſes to 


ave been of Divine Revelation, that the Goſpel of Chriſt is a clear 


at after wards. 
From 


ow earneſt when they ſay God 


Deut. 12. 
32. 
Maimox. 

de fund. 

leg. c. 9 ſ. i. 
Ikkarim |. 
3. c. 14- 


| be > prohibiced addition to the Law of Moſes ; that is, whether it | 
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Vll. From hence it is evident that God hath not by this place tied 
up himſelf from any further Manifeſtation of his Mind beyond the 
Law of Moſes ; but it may be they may put a greater confidence 
in thoſe ex preſſions which ſeem neceſſarily to imply a perpetual and 
unalterable obligation in the Law of Moſes: For, faith the late 
learned Rabbi Manaſſe Ben Iſrael, If i ſuch expreſſions as thoſe 
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Manaſſ. 
= — 0.7. are uſed in Scripture which ſeem to import the perpetuity of the 
\ 1 Tau of Moſes, ſomewhat elſe ſhould be meant than they ſeem to ex- 
43 : = preſs; what did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing them but lay a 
1.8 ſtumbling-block in the ways of Men, whereas they might have * 
1 e clearly, and told us there ſhould a time come when ihe Certmonial Lau 
„ ſhould oblige no longer? This being a charge of ſo high a nature, 
„ muſt not be diſmiſt without a particular Ja into the expreſſi- 
„ ons which are the ground and reaſon of it. Ihe places moſt in- 
N ſiſted on by the Fews, are Deut. 29. 29. Things which are revealed 
belong to us and to our Children DW WV for ever. So Levit. 23. 14. 
the precept of offering the firſt fruits is there called TYy D 
a ſtatute for ever ; and that of the Paſſover, Exod. 12. 17. where 
the ſame expreſſion is uſed. From hence they infer that no alte- 
3. ration can happen as to the Ceremonial. Law, ſince God himfelf 
_ 85 hath declared that it ſhall continue for ever. To this common ar- 
1 gument of the Fews, it is in general reply'd, That the word in 
which the main force of the argument lies, doth not cary with it 
an abſolute perpetuity, but it ſignifies according to the ſubject it is 
joyned with. So when it is apply'd to God, it ſignifies Eternity, 
not ſo much from the mere importance of the word, as from the 
Maimon. neceſſary exiſtence of the Divine Nature. Thence Maimonides him. 
OY ſelf can ſay, Proinde ſciendum eſt quod Olam non neceſſaris ſigniſcet 
L eternitatem, niſi ei conjungatur Ed (N vel N) idque vel poſt illud 
ut Dlam vated, vel ante Ad Olam. Altho' this Rule of his hath no 
certainty at all in it, as appears from his Collection of it, which is 
becauſe it is ſaid, Pſal. 10. 16. The Lord he us King Olam vat, 
for ever and ever : but as I ſaid already, that is not from the ſigni- 
fication of the word, but the nature of the thing. And at is moſt 
plain in Scripture that SV is ſo far from implying a neceſſary 
perpetuity, that it is apply'd to ſuch things as can have no long 
duration, as Exod. 21. 6. and he ſhall ſerve him, my, that is 


— —— — 
— — 


14 Ad Olam in a ſenſe 175 far ſhort of Eternity; this is ſo plain 


II. All the difficulty now is to aſſign {ome rational accounts wh 


only concern them in their travels thro the Wilderneſs, and not col. 
et. | ==>." - Sn 
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7inue obligatory when they were ſetled in Canaan. For which pur- 
poſe we are to obſerve, That tho” all the Laws were given in 
one body in the Wildernels, yet the obligation to all of them did 
not commence ar the ſame time, neither-were they to continue for 
the fame duration; thele three. ſorts of Precepts may be obſerved 
among them; firſt, ſuch as concerned them only in their preſent 
conditions as that about the Tabernacle, which was then a move- 
able Temple among them, ſuitable to their condition; but when 
they were ſetled, GOD was to have a ſetled Houſe too. So that 


Precept of going without the camp, Deut. 32.12. had an immediate 


reſpect to their Peregrination. Secondly, Such Precepts as were 
given them, but they were not bound to perform them till their 
ſetlement in Canaan, as driving out the Canaanites, Numb. 33. 52. 
building the Temple m the place which God fhou'd chooſe, ereffing Fu- 
dicatories in their ſeveral eee. a Ring, &c. Thirdly, There 
were ſuch Precepts as concern them vhere ever they were, whether 


in the Wilderneſs or in Canaan; now theſe are the Precepts which 


are ſaid to be perpetual. This is the account given of it by H. Grer. de 


Grotivs ; but becauſe this may be liable to ſome Exceptions, I there- 5 1.5 


fore add, Secondly, That the reaſon of thoſe expreſſions being an- 7. ;. 
nexed to the Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, 18, Becauſe they 


were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period of time 


came which ſhould alter the ſtate of things among them. And ſuch 
2 period of time the coming of the Meſſias is by themſelves ſup- 
poſed to be, when in their famous computation they make three 
Epocha's, Before the Law, Under the Law, and the Coming of 
the Me/ſias. And it is evident yet by them, that they do ſtill ex- 
pect a wonderful alteration of the ſtate of things when the Meſſias 
comes; doth it not therefore ſtand to reaſon that 22? ſhou'd be 
added ro ſuch things which were to continue till ſo great altera- 
tion as ſhou'd be on the coming of the Meſſias, eſpecially if the 
Coming of the Meſſias had been deferred fo long as they falfly 


ſuppoſe it to be? But however, granting that a new ſeries of times 


or ad, is to commence from the Meſſiac, there is very great reaſon 
why that expreſſion ſhou'd be added to thoſe things which were 


to continue as long as che «ww did, 1. e. *till Mefras came, which we 


freely ackowledg. And in this ſenſe is t often taken for ſuch 
1 duration of things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude 
it, a5 in the caſe of the Jubilee, in the Servant mentioned, andthe 
ſpecial employment which Gop called Samuel to, in this caſe, as 
to che event, or the end of his life in Hannah's deſignation, when 
the {aid he ſhou'd attend upon the Lord for ever. Thirdly, Theſe 


Preceptsare ſaid to endure for ever, which would ſtill have continued 


obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had altered the obligation of them by 
a Nv Revelation of his Will. For in this caſe it is moſt certain 
that all poſitive Precepts coming immediately from Gop, do carry 


ich them an unalterable obligation, unleſs the e 


do in as evident a way repeal them as he did once eſtabliſh them; 
that is in ſuch Laws which depend merely upon Gop's Poſitive and 
Arbitrary Will. For in this caſe Gop rr 57 none to alter any 
dung concerning his Law; but indiſpenſable obedience is our duty 
ti Gop himſelf repeal his former Laws. And this we aſſert to 
be the caſe of the Goſpel. So that it appears plainly that it _ 
T | plies 
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plies nothing inconſiſtent with the Wifdom of Gon to repeal an 
eſtabliſhed Poſitive Law, tho' fome expreſſions to preju tions? minds 
ſcem to imply a perpetuity in it. — — F 
R. We come therefore to the third thing which may make a Po. 

tive Law unalterable , which is, when the reaſon of it is immy. 

table; for then, ſay they, it wou'd argue mutability 1n Gop to re. 

peal it. If we can therefore make it evident that the Ceremonial 

aw was not eſtabliſhed on an immutable Reaſon, and that the Rea. 
ſon on which 1t was eſtabliſhed doth rde a ſtate of things to 
come, in which it ſhou d expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pre. 
tence of mutability in Gop on the repeal of ſuch a Law. Firſt, 
That it was not eſtabliſhed upon an immutable Reaſon: The immu- 
table Reaſon of a Law muſt cither be fetched from the nature of 
the things commanded, or the grounds. of the eſtabliſhing of it, 
we have already proved that the nature of the Poſitive Ro 
of the Ceremonial Law do not carry in them an intrinſecal good. 
neſs. And here the Sophiſtry of the Zews is apparently diſcovered, 
that when they are preſſed with this, they take ſanctuary in the 
Decalogue, or ſome Spiritual Precepts, which comprehend in them 
the general foundation of the Law; as Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from 
the matter in controverſy, which concerns not what Precepts were 
moral in their Law, but what were purely ceremonial; which were 
ſo far from being founded on an immutable Reaſon, that the parti. 

cular occaſions of the giving of many of them, is particularly aſſig. 
ned them by their own Writers; eſpecially in the main parts of the 

_ Ceremonial Worſhip of Gop among them, the reaſons of which 

Maimon, Maimonides ſaith may be deduced from the Cuſtoms: of the Za. 

5 baiſts, the knowledg of whoſe Opinions and Cuſtoms, he tells us, 

f is porta magna ad reddendas præceptorum cauſas, giues much hight 
to the Law of Moſes; and particularly of himſelf, he faith, 2uod 
 miltarim legum rationes & cauſæ mihi innotuerint ex cognitione fulti, 
rituum & cultus Zabiorem z that he came to the right underſtand- 
ing of many of the Laws of Moſes by his Gag in the Rites 
and Cuſtoms of theſe Zabaiſts. Granting therefore the H /pothejis 
of this learned Rabbi, that the Precepts of the Law had moſt of 
them a particular reſpect to the 1dolatrous Cuſtoms of theſe Peo- 
ple; what will hence follow but only this, that the reaſon of the 

Ceremomal Precepts did reſpect the Cuſtoms in uſe. when they 

were given, and ſo are not founded upon an immutable Reaſon! 

And the more the Precepts are whoſe Reaſon is to be fetched from 

hence, the more plain and evident is the thing we intended by it 

vis. That the Ceremonial Law is not founded upon an unalterabl 


1 1 
Nou from this one head of the idolatrous Cuſtoms of thoſe 
Nations about them hath that learned Author deduced the Rea- 
ſons of very many of the moſt obſcure Commands af the Care 
Levit. 19. Monial Law: As that aro. Mo 27s. the corner of their heads, 
. _ Which Herodotus tells us was the Cuſtom of the Aralians, and 
e others of the Babylonian Prieſts; by both which the Zabii may 
4e 1dololat. be meant, the ſuperſtition of the Zabii being Chaldæan, as I have 
1 ſhewed already, and their Name, as ſome conceiye, from Haba 
the Son of Chus, whole poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near s 

e pa 5 the 
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= : 0 Canaan; that being the turtheſt time wherein rhe trees of 


 latrous Prieſts uſed to go ſo cloathed, as Maimanides tells us out of 1. 


you the increaſe thereof. So the Idolaters threatned all Parents that * . 


he the fire; from which Cuſtom Maimonides faith, Some even in 


vas by that Cuſtom of paſting thro” the fire. To this ſame Head, 2 3 


Jeruſalem thrice a year, whereby it ſeems to be imply'd that this 2 
action had relation to ſome great ſolemnity. Theſe and ſeveral other 34. 20 


gor II Cap.VIL ORIGINES SACRA. _ if 
the Red Sea; and that which confirms this opinion, is, that the ll 
Sabeans did, as Philoſtorgins faith, Worſhip the Sun and Moon, as | 
the Zabaiſts did in Maimonides ; and withal Bochartus makes it Bochart. = 1 
evident from Strabo, that ſome of the Babylonians called Gerrhæi, * | 1 
oſſeſſed themſelves of the Country of the Jabeans , whereby 2 1 
this originally Chaldaic ſuperſtition might ſpread its ſelf in 1 


theſe parts near the confines of Fudæa, which might be the 


cauſe why all thoſe Rites, which were uſed by theſe idolatrous 


People, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to thei Jeg: God thereby : #1 
ſetting up a Wall of Separation between his People and the Na- „ 1 
tions round about them, by making the Cuſtom of the eus al- 5 M 
moſt Antipodes to theirs; as thoſe of Japan are to them of China. | 4 
Upon the ſame ground it is op e that other Precept was made . 4 
againſt wearing a garment of linnen and woolen, becauſe the ido- Levit. 5; 4 


their Books, and likewiſe that prohibition of a woman's wearing eee 0 


the armour of a man, and a man's wearmg the garments bf a woman, |. 3. c.31. 


is very probably ſuppoſed to have had its original from that ido- Deut. 1%. Ul 


latrous Cuſtom mentioned by the ſame Author, It vir geſtet Ve- , ellen. 
ſimentum muliebre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Veneris ; ſimi- 4 Pin N- 
liter ut mulier induat loricam & arma bellica quando ſtat coram ſtella * 8 on 
Martis; but that Author doth not deny a further Reaſon to be 
couched in it for the preſervation of public honeſty. Many other 
Precepts are drawn from the ſame fountain by that fame Author, 

as the ſowing of divers ſeeds in the ſame ground; the forbidding the Lev.g.1g. 
eating of the fruit of their trees for the firſt three years after they ©4923: 


their own plantation wou'd begin to bear in that Country. Now 
it was the Cuſtom of all thoſe 1dolatrous People, that the firſt 
time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt up in an 
offering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the Idol-Temple 6 
or elſe they ſuppoſed their trees wou'd never proſper: Now in - 
oppoſition to this, God bids them bring the fruit of the Fourth 
year to him, and eat of the Fifth themſelves, that it may yield unto Levit. 19. 


their Children wou'd never live, unleſs they cauſed them to paſs „„ 4 


his time would take the children that were new born, and move them 

up and down over a fire wherein odoriferons ſmells were caſt. Thence 

comes that ſtrict Prohibition of giving the children to Moloch, which Levit. 20. 
the fame Author refers that of not eating the member of a liuing + 

creature, which we render fleſh with the life thereof; which was 

forbidden, as he elſewhere tells us, not only for avoiding cruelty, . 

but becauſe the Heathen Nations were wont in their idolatrous Maimon. 

beaſts to take a member off from a living creature, and eat it after- ip =” | „ 
wards; and in them likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they uſed the 4097/7 

the fleſh and the milk together, which, faith he, beſides that it affords 
a moſt profs nouriſpment, favors of their idolatrous practices too; and — 1 
therefore, ſaith he, it is obſervable that twice where this Precept is 
mentioned, it follows that of the folemn appearance of the males at 
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2 Precepts 


i, il , rejoyced to ſee that day afar off; fo good Jacob, when he leaned 


[i [8 Rabbi from idolatrous Cuſtoms, as the occaſions of them; which 
1 


. Chriſt l. x. 


5 | | Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was higher than Jordan 


x Diſtinction of Meats, Obſervation of Feſtivals, Circumciſion, and 


| 4.18 high, which tho' like ſome of the fix d Stars, might not 


5 89 
„ ls 


| | 5 Precepts of the Law of Moſes are deduced by that very learned 


FM . ſeem to have the more reaſon in them, becauſe that God did in the 
. | eneral ſo ſtrictly forbid the Fews to walk after the cuſtom of the 
4481 Loevit. 20. Nations about them. Thence Origen takes notice of the tot 
5 23: ny You. xa Th) idmgems xd} nor; malls; for which he faith, they asg 
gen. | 3 i * 
contra Cel. reproached by the Heathens, becauſe their Laws and Polity were |, 
ſur, 4 different from the Cuſtom of other Nations. Thus we ſee then that 


| e | | many Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, were founded neither on 
4 | the goodneſs of the things themſelves, nor on a OE reaſon, 
1 . but were enforced on a peculiar reaſon on the People of the Fews 
; i: at that time, as they were a People ſeparated from the reſt of the 


MW. world for the worſhip of the true Gop. And for the other great 
| | e offices wherein their Religion did ſo much conſiſt, viz. Sacrilicez, 


ſuch like: The particular account and reaſon of them is either ſo cvi. 
dent in the Law its ſelf, or fo fully acknowledg'd by their own Wii. 
5 | ters, that it is here ſuperfluous to inſiſt on them; eſpecially ſince ſo 
"= Grot.de ve. many have done that ſo largely already (particularly Grotius) whoſe 
| rate Rel labors J intend not to tranſcribe. K 
XI. I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, That the Cere. 
monial Law was ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, 
that while it was in its greateſt force ſuch a ſtate of things was plain. 
ly foretold, with which the obſervation of that Law would be in- 
conſiſtent. For which we are to conſider, that tho* the Law of 
Moſes ſeemed outwardly to refpe& the temporal advantages of 
the People embracing it m the Land of Canaan; yet there was a 


was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, and was more fully opened 
ro ſome of them, which tho? it ſeemed to run under ground in 
the midſt of the Ceremomal Obſervations of the Law; yet it fre- 
quently brake forth and opened its felf in the midit of them, and 
by degrees in the Prophetical Age did make its {elf a larger Chan- 
nel, till in the time of the Meſſias by its force and violence it 
overthrew thoſe banks which ſtood in the way of it, and over- 
ſpread the face of the whole Earth. It is Pr hc by the whole 
ſeries of the Scripture of the Old Teſtament, that God's ultimate 
Pe us intention was not to confine the ſaving Knowledg of his Will only 
5 | to the Fews; for the great Promiſe to Abraham was, That in his 
5 feed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed; And as Abrabum 


on his Jacob's Staff, took the height of that Day-Star fron on 
or ſome 

time be viſible to the inferior World; yet foretold the time when 

he thou'd deſcend into a lower Orb, and become conſpicuous in 

our Horiſon. And conſequently to his appearance in the World, 

wou'd be the drawing not ſo much the Eyes as the Hearts of thi 

Gen. 49% World to him; for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shiloh comes 
7 when the Scepter departs Ow Judah; but it immediately follows, 
And to him fhall the gathering of the people be. Thus we ſee be- 

fore ever the Law of Moſes came to incloſe the People of the Jeu 

as Gods peculiar people, there was a deſign on foot, for 1nlargins 


che bound of Gop's Inheritance, and making the uttermoſt parts 4 
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the earth his Son's poſſeſſion. Can we then think that the Law 
which came afterwards, cou'd diſannul the Covenant made 430 


the Moſaical diſpenſation was the utmoſt of what Gop did in- 
rend, when Gop had before PI that the Bleſſing of Abraham 


uncircumciſion z for he received the fign of circumciſion, a ſeal of the 
righteouſneſs of faith, bemg uncircumciſed, that he might be the father 
of all them that believe, though they be not circumciſed ; that righ- 
tcouſneſs might be imputed unto them alſo. Whereby it is evident 
WW that the great Bleſſings promiſed to Abraham, did not reſpect him 
4 merely as Progenitor of the Hraelites, but in a higher capacity, 
ss Tacber of the faithful; and that the ground of his acceptance 


cumciſion was; Gop imputing his Faith for Righteouſneſs before 


"= 


Nation of the Fews from their bondage, he made choice of amore 


terrible ſanctions of curſes to all that continued not in all that was 
written in that Law to do it, to make them the more apprehenſive 
that the ground of their acceptance with Gop, cow'd not be the 
performance of the Precepts of that Law, but they ought to breathe 


| Salvation ſhou'd be fully revealed when the fulneſs of time was come. 
Now therefore Gop left them under the Tutorage and Pedagogy 


think this was all Gop intended in order to the happineſs of Men, 
but that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore'to be enjoy'd 
by his People when they were come to Ape. | 


{peak out Chriſt ; yet they had a Hand to point to him; for they 


= drawn afterwards to the greateſt life. And this was underſtood by 
= [thoſe whoſe hearts were carried beyond the outward ſapleſs Lec- 
ter of the Law, to the more inward. and {piritual meaning of it, 
(there being an «amend and diene in the Law as well as Philo- 
lophy,) theſe Myſteries. were too not ſo veiled and hidden, but 
all that were in fully initiated, might fully underſtand them; 
which made that true Spiritual Cabala, which was conſtantly pre- 


on by the Prophets of ſucceeding Ages; whoſe care it was to un- 
| lock this Cabala, and to raiſe up the hearts of the People in a 
higher expectation of the great things which were to come. Thence 

Ve not only read of the ſolemn Prayer of the Church of the Fews, 


wnio it: that from the riſing of the Sun to the going down thereof, 
God's name ſhall be great among the Gentiles, and in every place m- 


with Gop did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, ſuch as Cir- 


his being circumciſed. But becauſe the time was not yet come 
wherein the grand Myſtery of Man's Salvation by the death of the 
Son of Gop was to be revealed; therefore when Gop called the 


_ obſcure way of repreſenting this Myſtery to them thro” all the 
umbrages of the Law: And withal inforced his Precepts with ſuch 


after that higher diſpenſation wherein the way and method of Man's 


of the Law, which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might not 


So that tho' the Ceremonies of the Law had not 2 Mouth to 


were the ſhadow or dark repreſentation of that which was to be 


ſerved among the Iſraelites, which was more largely commented 


x 3 cenſe 
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cars before, as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons? Can we believe Gal. 4. :7. 


ſhou'd come upon us Gentiles alſo? To which purpoſe it is very Rom.4.1o, 
obſervable, that Abraham was juſtify'd not in circumciſion, but in 1 


XII. 


8 chat the knowledg of Gop might be diſperſed over-all the Na- Pſal. 67. 2. | 
Tons of the earth, but we have many Prophecies that when the Iſiia a. 2. 
Mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhou'd be exalted, all nations ſhould flow Mal. 1. 11. 
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Zach. 14. 
20. 


vice ſhou'd be laid aſide, and that Holineſs, which was that appro. 


| diſcerned in thoſe things which ſeemed moſt remote from it. Thar 
Pſal. 110. 


4, 5 6. 


Ver. 3. 


ſelves as a free-wilh offering unto him, and yet their number be as 


Ia, 66. 21. 
Hag. 2.7. 
Mal. 3. 1. 


Dan. 9. 24. 
26, 27. 


there, when an order of Priefthood different from the Haronicul 


glory of the Temple, when both City and Sanctuary ſhall be de- 


cenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and à pure offering , for his name 
ſhall be great among the Heathen. That the Infcription on the High- 


the heads over many Countries; that in the day of his power the 
People ſhou'd (not be frighted to obedience with thunder-claps and 


- for iniquity ſhould be made, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be 


dah; not according to the Covenant that I made with their Fathers, 


Prieſt's Forehead, [Holineſs to the Lord, ſhou'd by reaſon of the 
large diffuſion of a Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Goſpol, 
be ſet upon the bells of Horſes, that the — in the Lord's houſe ſhould 
be as the bowls before the Altar, i. e. that when the Levitical Ser- 


priated to the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, ſhou'd be 


a Prieſthood after another order than that of Aaron ſhould be eſta. 
bliſhed, viz. after the order of Melchiſedec; and that he that was the 
Prieſt after this order, ſhould judg among the Heathen, and wound 


carth-quakes, as at Mount Sinai) but ſhou'd come and yield them. 


great as the drops of the dew which diſtil in the morning. That 
God out of other Nations would take unto himſelf for Prieſts and 
for Levuites; that the defire of all Nations ſhould ſpeedily come; that 
the Meſſenger of the Covenant ſhould come into his Temple; nay, that 
ſeventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy City ; 
that then the Viſion and Prophecy ſhould be ſealed up; that the Ja- 
crifice and Oblation ſhould be canfed to ceaſe ; that the City and the 
Sanctuary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the end thereof ſhall be with a flood, 
and unto the ena of the War deſolations are determined; that after 
threeſtore and tu weeks Meſlias ſhould be cut off, but not for him. 
elf; that by him tranſpreſſion ſhould be finiſhed, and reconciliation 
brought in. And leſt all theſe things ſhou'd be apprehended to be 
only a higher advancing of the Levitical Worſhip, and the way 
of external Ceremonies, Gop expreſly faith, That he would make 
a new Covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, and with the houſe of Ju- 


_— 


J will put my Law in their mwardparts, and write it in their hearts, 
and «ll be their God, and they ſhall be my people. Can any one 
that now confiders ſeriouſly the (tate of things thus deſeribed as 
it ſhou'd come to pals, ever imagin that the Levitical Service was 
ever calculated for this State? Was Gop's Worſhip to be conſin d 
to his Temple at Fernſalen, when all the Nations of the earth ſhou'd 
come to ſerve him? Was the High-Prieſt to make an Atonement 


ſhow'd be ſet up? Muſt the Tribe of Levi only attend at the Tem- 
ple, when Gop ſhou'd take the Prieſts and Levites out of all Nations 
chat ſerve him? What wou'd become of the magnificence and 


ſtroy'd, and that muſt be within few prophetical Weeks after the 
Meſſias is cut of? And muſt the Covenant Gop made with the 
{/raelites continue for ever, when Gop expretly faith, he wou'd 
make a New one, and that not according to the Covenant "uw 

| —_ c 
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de made with them then? It is ſo evident then, as nothing can 
well be more, that under the Old Teſtament, ſuch a ſtate of Re- 
ligion was deſcrib'd and promis d, with which the Levitical Wor- 
ſhip wou d be inconſiſtent; and ſo that the Ceremonial Law was 
not at firſt eſtabliſned upon an immutable Reaſon, which was the 
thing to be proved. —5 g 


CH AF. VII. | 
General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
of CHRIST. 


_—_— 


J. The great prejudice againſt our Savior among Jews and Heathens, 
uus the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of the Mi- 
racles at the delivery of the Lau and Goſpel. II. Some general 
Hypotheles to clear the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Pockrine 
of CHRIST. 1. That where the truth of 4 Dottrine depends 
not on Evidence, but Authority, the only way to prove the 
!ruth of the Dottrine, is to prove the Teſtimony of the Revea- 
ler to be infallible. Things may be true which depend not on E- 
_ vidence of the things. What that is, and ou what it depends. The 
uncertainty of Natural Knowledg. III. Ihe Exiſtence of Gov, the 
foundation of all certainty. The certainty of matter of Faith pro 
wed from the ſame Principle. Our knowledg of any thing ſuppoſeth 
ſomething incomprehenſible. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as 
that of Knouledg; the grounds of it flronger. The Conſiſtency of 
Rational Evidence with Faith. Tet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; 
the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertainty 
of that which ir called Reaſon. VII. Philofophical Didtates no ſlan- 
lard of Reaſon. Of Iranſubſiantiation and Ubiquity, 8c. why re. 
Jetted as contrary to Reaſon. The foundation of Faith in matters 
above Reaſon. VIII. Which is infallible Teflimony ; that there are 
ways to know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hyporh. A Divine 
Teſimony the mos? infallible. The reſolution of Faith into G o D's 
veracity as its formal object. IX. 3. Hypoth. A Divine teſtimo- 
j may be known, tho GoD ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiration 
among the [ews,and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hy- 
poth. The Evidence of a Divine Teflimony mu? be clear and cer- 
7ain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the obligation to 


faith ariſing from them. The original of Infidelity. - 


Aving now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable of a 1, | 
repeal, I came to the fecond Enquiry, #hether the Miracles 
of our Savior did give a ſufficient Evidence of his power and Autho- 
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rity to repeal it. I ſhall not (to prevent too large an excurſion) inſiſt 
on any other Evidences of our Savior's being the promiſed Meſſjas, 
but keep cloſe to the matter of our preſent debate, concerning the 
Evidence which ariſeth from ſuch a power of Miracles as our 8a. 
vior had in order to his eſtabliſhing that Doctrine which ke came 
to publiſh to the World. The great ſtumbling- block in reference 
to our Bleſſed Savior among both the eus and learned Heathen, 
was the meanneſs of his appearance in the World, not coming at. 
tended with that ſtate and magnificence, which they thought to 
be inſeparable from to Great a Perſon. The Fews had their ſenſes 
ſo poſſeſſed with the Thundrings and Lightnings on Mount Sina,, 
that they cou'd not 1magin the ſtructure of their Ceremonial Wop. 
ſhip cou'd be taken down with leſs noiſe and terror than it was 
erected. And withal collecting all thoſe paſſages of the Old Te. 
ſtament, which ſeemed to foretel ſuch glorious things of the 
days of the Mefjras, (which either refer to his ſecond Coming, or 
muſt be underftood in a Spiritual ſenſe) they having their Minds 
oppreſſed with the ſenſe of their preſent calamities, apply'd them 
wholly to an external Greatneſs, whereby they might be deliver 
from the Tyranny of the Roman Power. The Heathens, as ap. 
pears by Celſus and others, thought it very ſtrange, that the Son 
of Gop ſhou'd appear in the World with ſo little Grandeur, and 
have no greater Train than twelve ſuch obſcure Perſons as the A. 
poſtles were. For, faith Celſuus, iam 5 . mai & dh urge mew 4. 
ny uud. Sms ig memory T vis Of Sei. As the Sun, which enlightens all 
other things, doth firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son of 
God ſhould do when he appeared to the World. And fo we ſay he 
did to all ſuch whoſe Minds were not blinded thro' obſtinacy and 
wilful ignorance. For altho' this Son of Righteouſneſs was pleas'd 
for the better carrying on his deſign in the World to wrap up him- 
{elf in a cloud, yet his Glory cou'd not be contin'd within it, but 
did break thro' that dark veil of his Human Nature, and did diſ- 
cover it {elf in a moſt clear and convincing manner. His appear- 
ances indeed were not like thoſe upon Mount Sinai, becauſe his 
deſign was not to amuſe Men with the Glory of his Majeſty, and 
to terrify them from Idolatry, (which was a great reaſon of thoſe 
dreadful Phenomens at the delivery of the Law) but he came to 


/ 


draw all Men to him by the Power and Energy of his Grace, and 
therefore afforded them all Rational Convictions in order to it. And 
therefore the quality of our Savior's Miracles was conſiderable, 
as well as the greatneſs of them. The intent of them all was to 
do good, and thereby to bring the World off from its fin and folly; 
to the embracing of that holy Doctrine which he came to publiſn 
to the World. * 
Nov that ſuch a Power of Miracles in our Savior had the greateſt 
ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing Evidence that he was 
the Perſon he declared himſelf to be, and that his Doctrine was 
thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it was nothing but obſtinacy, Which 
cou'd withhold aſſent, wilt appear by theſe following Hypothe/e: 
which I lay down 1n order to the proving it. Kon 
Where the truth of a Doftrine depends not on the Evidence of ii! 
things themſelves, but on the Authority of him that reveals'#t, thi! 
the only way to prove the Dottrine to be true, is to prove 170 on 
| mon 
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neceſſary to be proved for the clearing this Propoſition. 

. That it is not repugnant to Neaſon, that a Doctrine ſhould be 
rie which depends not upon the Evidence of the thing it ſelf. By 
evidence of the thing I underſtand fo clear and diſtinct Perception 
of it, that every one who hath the uſe of his rational Faculties, 
cannot but upon the firſt apprehenſions of the Terms yield a certain 
aſſent to it; as That the whole is 5-94 than a part; Thar if we 
take away equal things from equal, the remainder muſt be equal. 
Now we are to obſerve, that as to all theſe common Notices of 
Human Nature which carry ſuch Evidence with them, the certainty 


af them lies in the Propoſition as it is an act of the Mind abſtra- 


ted from the things themſelves; for theſe do not ſuppoſe the Ex- 
iſtence of the things; but whether there be any ſuch things in the 


World or no as Whole or Parts, the Underſtanding is aſſured that 


the Idea of the whole carries more in its repreſentation than that 
of a part does. This is the great Reaſon of the certainty and evi- 
dence of Mathematical truths, not as ſome imagin, becauſe Men 


= have no intereſt, or deſign, in thoſe things, and therefore they ne- 


ver queſtion them, but becauſe they proceed not upon ſenſible but 
abſtracted matter, which is not liable to ſo many doubts as the 
other is: for that a Triangle hach three Angles no Man queſtions; 
but whether ſuch ſenſible parts of Matter make a Triangle, may be 
very queſtionable. Now that the truth of Beings, or the certainty 
of Exiſtence of things cannot be ſo certain as Mathematical De- 


monſtrations, appears from hence: becauſe the manner of convey- 


ance of theſe things to my Mind cannot be ſo clear and certain as 


in purely Intellectual operations, abſtracted from exiſtent Matter. 


For the higheſt Evidences of the Exiſtence of things muſt be ei- 
ther che judgment of Senſe, or clear and diſtinct perception of the 
Mind: now proceeding in a mere Natural way, there can be no in- 
fallible certainty in a either of theſe; For the Perception of the 


Mind in reference to the exiſtence of things being cauſed ſo much 


thro' thoſe Ideas or Phantaſms which are conveyed to the Un- 
deritanding thro' the impreſſions of Senſe, if theſe may be demon- 
{trated to be fallacious, I may well queſtion the certainty of that, 
which Jam certain I have been deceived by; ſuppoſing then I ſhou'd 


queſtion the truth of every thing which is - e wy in an uncertain 
way to my Mind, I may ſoon outgo even Pyrrho himſelf in real 


Hepticiſm. Neither can I conceive how clear and diſtindt perce- 


ption of any thing, tho' not coming thro' the ſenſes, doth neceſ- 


ſarily infer the exiſtence of the thing; for it only implies a Non- + 
repugnancy of it to our Natural Faculties, and conſequently the 


bare poſſibility of it. For otherwiſe it were impoſſible for us to 
havea clear perception of any thing any longer than it exiſts; nay, 
than we know it to exiſt; for Exiſtence or Non- exiſtence is all one 
to the Underſtanding, while it is not aſſured of either. And it is 


withal evident that things imaginary may clearly affect the Mind 


as well as real, for I may have as real and diſtin& Perception of 


2 Phenix in my Mind, as of a Partridge ; doth it therefore follow | 


that the one is really exiſtent as well as the other? and it will be 
1 very hard matter to aſſign a certain difference between Imagina- 
nion and pure Intellection in ſuch things, which tho* not wer wk 

| eXlitent; 


ſeimony of him that revealed it to be mfallible. Several things are 
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exiſtent, yet imply no repugnancy at all to the Faculties of Mens 
Minds. It is evident then, that there cannot be ſo great certainty 
of the exiſtence of things as there may be of Mathematical De. 


monſtrations. | 


And if that Principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all Phy. 


fical certainty as to the Being of things, viz. That there is a Goy, 


who being infinitely good, will not ſuffer the Minds of Men to be 
deceived in thoſe things which they have a clcar and diſtinct 
ception of (without which ſuppoſition we cannot be aſſured of 


7 


| | e 
certainty of any operations of the Mind, becauſe we cannot know 


but we were ſo made, that we might be then moſt deceived, when 
we thought our ſelves moſt ſure: ): If this Principle, I lay, be 
ee as the foundation of all certain Knowledg, then from it 
I infer many things which are very much advantageous to our cer. 
tainty in matters of Faith. ] 


1. That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary exi. 


ſtence of a Being abſolutely perfect. So that unleſs I know that 


there is a Gop, I cannot be aſſured that I know any thing in a 
certain manner; and if I know there 1s a Gop, I muſt neceſſarily 
apprehend him to be abſolutely perfect; becauſe the grounds of my 
Knowledg, that there is a Gop, are from thoſe abſolute perieQiong, 
which there are in him; and if I cou'd ſuppoſe him not abſolutely 
perfect, I muſt ſuppoſe him not to be Gop; for that is neceſſari 


imply'd in his Definition. Now then if all certainty doth ſuppoſe 


the exiſtence of a Being ſo abſolutely perfect, I muſt, before I can 
know any thing certainly, conclude that there is an infinity of Know- 
ledg, Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs in this Gop; for thoſe are 
things which all who underſtand them will grant to be perfections; 
and if they be in Gop, they muſt be abſolute, z. e. infinite. And 
if they be infinite, it neceſſarily follows that they muſt tranſcend 
our apprehenſions; fo that now we have gained this Principle in 
order to Faith, that we muſt grant ſomething to be unconceivable 
before we can come certainly to know any thing. From whence 


it follows that thoſe who will not believe any thing to be true, be- 


cauſe it is above their apprehenſions, muſt deny the foundationot 
all certainty, which (as we have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſomething 
to be infinite, or above our capacity to comprehend. | 

2. That we have as great certainty of whatever is revealed to us 


from God, as we can have of the truth of any thing which we muſt 
_ clearly underſtand. For the truth of r on this 


{uppoſition, That there is a Gop, whoſe goodneſs will not ſuffer 
us to be deceiv'd in the things we clearly underſtand; there is the 
lame foundation for the act of Faith as for that of Knowleds, 
Viz. That Gop will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd in matters which 
himſelf hath reveal'd to us. Nay, there ſeems to be greater on 
theſe accounts. Firſt, That there is not ſo great danger to be de- 
ceiv'd in reference to objects of ſenſe, as there is in reference o 
objects of Divine Revelation: becauſe objects of ſenſe make a con- 
tinual impreſſion upon the organs of ſenſe; and as to theſe things 
we ſec the whole World agrees in them ſo far as they are neccilary 
to life, and wathal they bear a greater correſpondency to the pre- 
{cat ſtate of imperfection which the Soul is now in: but now mat- 
ters of Divine Revelation are of a more ſublime and ſpiritual na- 
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are, which Mens Minds on that account are more apt to doubt 
of, than of things obvious to ſenſe; and withal they call the Mind 
{ much off from ſenſe; that on theſe accounts the proneneſs to doubt 
is greater, and therefore the foundation of Certainty from Gop's 
not ſuffering us to be deceiv'd muſt be ſtronger. Secondly, There 
is not ſo great danger in being decety'd as to matters of ſenſe or 
knowledg, as there is in things of Divine Revelation. For we 
ſee, granting ſenſe to be deceiy'd 3 and that we have no certainty 
at all in natural things, 1 affairs of Life are managed ſtill; Men's 
outward welfare depends not on the judgment of ſenſe; the Mer- 
chant hath never the leſs gold in his Ship, becauſe his ſenſe deceives 
him in judging that the Earth moves from him, when the Shi 
moves from it. The Sun doth never the leſs enlighten the World, 
tho our Senſes be all of Epicurus his Mind, that the Sun is no 
bigger than he ſcems to be; but now as to matters of Divine Re- 
velation, they are things of the moſt unſpeakable weight and im- 
portance, which depend upon our believing or disbelieving them. 
And therefore if the Goodneſs of Gop be ſuch as 1t will not ſuffer 
= us to be deceiv'd in our judgment of material and ſenſible Beings; 
= how much leſs in reference to the foundation of our certainty as 
= «© things divinely reveal'd? We ſee then what Rational Evidence 
there is not only conſiſtent with, but neceſſarily imply'd in the foun- 
dation of Faith, even as great as in any thing which we do moſt per- 


1s an ingredient of the nature of Faith, muſt not be underſtood 
of the foundation whereon the act of Faith doth ſtand, but of the 
condition of the object, which being a matter of Divine Revela- 
tion, is a thing not obvious to our Senſes. In which ſenſe the A- 
poſtle ſpeaks; that Faith is ie, vue, e h e = Barmplicy, 
The firmexpettation of things hoped for, and ſtrong conuittion of things 
which are not ſeen : In which words, as Eraſmus obſerves, is con- 
tain'd only an high Encomium of Faith, and no dialectical Defini- 
tion of it; viz. that Faith ſoars above things of ſenſe or preſent 
enjoyment yea, tho' the objects of it be never ſo remote from ei- 


Faith boggles at no difficulties, but is firmly refoly'd that that Gop 
who hath reveal'd theſe things, can and will bring them to paſs in 


foundation of Faith and Knowledg, as the Schoolmen have per- 
luaded the World; we ſee both of them proceed on the fame foun- 
dation of certainty; all the difference is, Faith fixeth on the vera- 
city of Gop immediately in reference to a Divine Teſtimony ; 
Knowledg proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine Revelation as 
to che things it doth diſcover. _ l 

3. We hence infer, That if the certainty of our Knowledg de- 
pends on this Principle, That Gop vill not ſuffer us to be deceiv' d, 
then we are bound to believe whatever GOD doth reveal to us, 
tho' we may not be able to comprehend the nature of the things 


tanty which we have as to aus, he atural Cauſes; for as to them, we 
now uppoſ from the former Principles, that ſetting aſide the exi- 
lence of Gop, we cou'd have no certainty of them, but that 


the formal Reaſon of our certainty is reſolvd into this, That Gop's 
| 2 0 Goodneſs 
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fectly know ; ſo that the in. evidence, which is ſo much ſpoken of 


ther, vet where there is ſufficient Evidences of Divine Revelation, 


his own time. There is not then any ſuch contrariety between the 


| icyealed.- For as to theſe things, we have the ſame ground of cer- 
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[| 1 | | Goodneſs will not ſuffer rhe Underſtanding to be deceiv'd as tg 
[2 { {8 theſe things: the ſame tay as to Spiritual Myſteries reveal'd þ 
. Gop; the ground of our certainty lies not in the Evidence of the 
1 | things, but in the undoubted veracity of Gop, who hath revea}g 


N them. All that I can imagin poſſible to be reply'd to this, is, That 
Will fl Gop's veracity aſſures us in Natural Cauſes that we are not deceiy'g, 
only where we have a clear and diſtinct perception of the things, 
1 but now in matters above our Reaſon to comprehend, there can 
r be no clear and diſtinct Perception. To this F anſwer, 
Wo Firſt, It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of Knoy. 
| | N ledg, that there may be a clear and diſtinct Perception of that which 
| we cannot comprehend, vis. of a Being abſolutely perfect; for if 
„ | we have not a clear and diſtinct Perception of Gop, the foundation 
. of all certainty is deſtroy'd, which is the ere of ſuch 
| a Being; and he that ſhall ſay he cannot have a clear Perception 
of Gop without comprehending him, doth contradi& himſelf; for 
if he be a Being infinite, he muſt be incomprehenſible; therefore 
there may be clear Perception, where the object it (elf is above our 
. capacity. Now whatever foundation there is in Nature for ſuch 
EY a Perception without Comprehenſion; that and much more is there 
. in ſuch things as are revealꝰd by Gop, tho above our Apprehenſion 
bt | For the Idea of Gop upon the Soul of Man cannot be fo ſtrong 
an Evidence of the Exiſtence of a Being above our Apprehenſion, 
as the Revelation of matters of Faith is, that we ſhou'd belicve 
the things ſo reveal'd, tho' our Underſtandings loſe themſelves in 
ſtriving to reach the natures of them, and the manner of their 
1 Exiſtence. | 
oh —_ Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in this 
Wh caſe, is a Principle moſt unreaſonable in it ſelf, That we are to em- 
1 brace nothing for truth, tho' divinely reveal'd, but what our Res- 
ſon is able to comprehend as to the nature of the thing, and the 
manner of its exiſtence; on which account the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, SatisfatFion, and conſequently the whole 
. Myſtery of the Goſpel of CHRIST muſt be rejected as incredible, 
and that on this bare pretence, becauſe altho* many expreſſions in 
Scripture ſeem to import all theſe things, yet we are bound to in- 
terpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe this is incongruous to our 
| Reaſon. But altho' Chriſtianity be a Religion which comes in the 
a higheſt way of Credibility to the Minds of Men, altho' we are 
0 not bound to believe any thing but what we have ſufficient reaſon to 
h make it appear that it is reveal'd by Gon; yet that any thing ſhoud 
. be queſtioned whether it be of Divine Revelation, merely becauſe 
} our Reaſon is to ſeek, as to the full and adequate conception of 
it, is a molt abſurd and unreaſonable pretenſe: And the Aﬀertors 
of it muſt run themſelves on theſe unavoidable abſurdities. 
| First, Of believing nothing either in Nature or Religion to be 
„ true, but what they can give a full and ſatisfactory account of, 4s 
een do every mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore let ſuch Perſons 
WE ticſt try themſelves in all the appearances of Nature; and then ve 
may ſuppoſe they will not believe that the Sun ſhines till they have 
by demonſtrative Arguments prov'd the undoubted truth of the 
Ptolemaic or Copernican Hypotheſis ; that they will never give credit 
| to the flux and reflux of the Sea, till they clearly reſolve the 
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doubts which attend the ſeveral opinions of it. That there is no 


ſuch thing as Matter in the World, till they can ſatisfactorily tell 5 
us how the Parts of it are united; nor that there are any Material 


Beings, till they have reſolv d all the perplexing difficulties about 
the ſeveral Affections of | them; and that themſelves have not ſo 
much as a rational Soul, till they are bound to ſatisfy us of the man- 
ner of the union of the Soul and Body e And if they 
can expedite all theſe, and many more difficulties about the moſt 


obvious things (about which it is another thing to frame handſom 


and conſiſtent ee than to give a certain account of them) 
then let them be let looſe to the matters of Divine Revelation; as 
to which yet (if they cou'd perform the other) there were no rea- 
ſon for ſuch an undertaking; for that were, TD ee 
S-condly, To commenſurate the Perfections of Gop with the 
narrow capacity of the human Intellect; which is contrary to the 
natural Idea of Gop and to the manner whereby we take up our 
conceptions of Gop: for che Idea of Gop doth ſuppoſe Incom- 
prchenſibility to belong to his Nature; and the manner whereb 
we form our Conceptions of Gop, is, by taking away all the im- 
perfections we find in our ſelves, from the Conception we form of 
1 Being abſolutely perfect, and by adding Infinity to all the Per- 
fections we find in our own Natures. Now this method of pro- 
ceeding doth neceſſarily imply a vaſt diſtance and diſproportion 
between a finite and infinite Underſtanding. And if the Un- 


derſtanding of Gop be infinite, why may not he diſcover ſuch 


things tous, which our ſhallow Apprehenſions cannot reach unto ? 
What ground or evidence of Reafon can we have that an infinite 
Wiſdom and Underſtanding, when it undertakes to diſcover mat- 
ters of the higheſt nature and concernment to the World, ſhou'd 
be able to deliver nothing but what comes within the compaſs of 
our imperfect and narrow Intellects? And that it ſhou'd not be 
ſuffcient that the matters reveal'd do none of them contradict the 
prime Reſults or common Notions of Mankind (which none of them 
do) but that every particular mode and circumſtance, as to the 


manner of exiſtence in Gop, or the extent of his omnipotent Power, 


muſt paſs the ſcrutiny of our Faculties, before it obtains a placet 
for a Divine Revelation? 1 


Thirdly, It muſt follow from this Principle, That the Pretenders 


to it mult affirm the Rules or Maxims which they go by in the 


judgment of things, are the infallible ſtandard of Reafon: Elſe 
they are as far to ſeek in the judgment of things as any others are. 
They mult then, to be conſiſtent with their Principle, affirm them- 
elyes to be the abſolute Maſters of Reaſon : Now Reaſon conſiſt- 


ing of Obſervations made concerning the natures of all Beings, 


tor {0 it muſt be conſidered, as it is 2 Rule of judging, (vir as a 
Hſtem of infallible Rules collected from the natures of things) 
they who pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate theſe general Maxims 
according to which they judg, to be collected from an univerſal 
undoubted Hiſtory of Nature, which lies yet too dark and obſcure 
tor any to pretend to the full Knowledg of, and wou'd be only a 
demonſtration of the higheſt Arrogance after ſo many ſucceſſeſs 
endeavors, of the moſt ng its in any ſociety of Perſons 


o uſurp it to themſelves, eſpecially if ſuch Perſons are fo far 
3 | 3 from 
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ORTGINES SAORZ Book Cay 


from ſearching into the depths of Nature, that they ſuffer then, 
ſelves very fairly to be led by the Noſe by the moſt Dogmatical 
Of all e and that in ſuch Principles which the more 
inquiſitive World hath now found to be very ſhort, uncertain 
and fallacious. And upon ſevere enquiry, we ſhall find the grand 
Principles which have been taken by theſe adorers of Reaſon, for 
almoſt the ſtandard of it, have been ſome Theories which have been 


taken up merely from obſervation of the courſe of Nature by ſuch 
| Perſons, who ſcarce own'd any hand of Providence in the World 


Now it cannot otherwiſe be conceiv'd but that theſe Theories or Prin. 
ciples formed from ſuch a narrow inſpection into the natures of 


things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to apply thoſe things 


to them, which were never look'd at in the forming of them: 
Whence came thoſe two receiv'd Principles, That nothing can be 
produc'd out of nothing; That there is no poſlible return from a 
privation to a habit, but from thoſe Philoſophers who beliey'd 
there was nothing but matter in the World; or if they did afſer; 
the Exiſtence of a Gop, yct ſuppoſed him unconcerned in the 
Government of the World. W hence come our Maſters of Reaſon 
to tell us, That the Soul cannot ſubſiſt after death without the 
Body? from what Philoſophy was this derived? certainly from that 
which was very loth to acknowledg the immortality of the Sou 


of Man: and any one who ſtrictly obſerves the cloſe coherenceof 


the Principles of the Perzpatetic Philoſophy will find very little room 
left for an eternal Being to interpole it ſelf in the World; and 
therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerv'd that Arz/forle ſpeaks more 
favorably of the Being of Gop. in his Exoterics, than in his 
Acromatics, which all that know the reaſon of the Names, will 
gueſs at the reaſon of. I demand then, Muſt the received Prin- 


ciples of Philoſophy, and thoſe ſhort imperfect Theories, which 


were formed more from Tradition than Experience, by the ancient 


* Greeks, be taken from the ſtandard of Reaſon or no? If the 


muſt, we may ſoon forſake not only the ſublimer Myſteries of the 
Trinity, Divinity of CHRIST, ReforreBion, &c. but we ſhall ſoon 
ſhake hands with Creation, Providence, if not Immortality of Souls, | 
and the Being of Gop himſelf. If theſe things be diſown'd as the 


ſtandard of Reaſon, let us know what will be ſubſtituted in the 


room of them; and what Laws our Faith muſt be try'd by. Are 
they only Mathematical Demonſtrations, or the undoubted common 
Notions of Human Nature, which whoſoever underſtands aſſents 
to them? let any of the forementioned Myſteries be made appear 
to contradict theſe, and we will readily yield up our ſelves captives 
to Reaſon: But in the mean time let no ſeſune unproved Hypo- 
theſes in Philoſophy, be ſet as Judges over matters of Faith, whoſe | 
only warrant for that office muſt be Hat pro ratione voluntas. Let 
the Principles we proceed by, be firit manifeſted to be collected from 
4 molt certain and univerſal inſpection into the nature of all Being 
let the manner of proceſs. be {hewed. how they were collected ({clt 
they labour with the common fault of the Chymi/ts, of eſtablithing 
Hypoſtatical Principles from the Experiments of ſome particular 
Bodies, which others do as evidently refute) and laſtly, ler it be made 


appear that theſe Principles, thus collected, will ſerve indifferently 


for all Beings, ſpiritual as well as material, infinite, as well as finite, 
| 5 an 
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ind when this Task is exactly perform d, we will make room rr 


Reaſon to ſit upon the Bench, and bring the Scripture as the pri- 
ſoner to its Bar. 8 1 


Tourthly; According to this Principle, what certainty can we 


have at all of any thing we are to believe? who hath fixed the 
Mounds of that which Men call Reaſon? how ſhall we know that 
thus far it will come, and no further? If no Banks be raiſed againſt 
it to keep it in its due Channel, we may have cauſe to fear it may 


in time overthrow not only the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſurrettion 


of the dead, but all other Articles of the Creed too. What Pre- 
ſcription can be pleaded by one ſort of Men for Reaſon more than 
fr another? One will not believe this Article of his Faith, be- 
cauſe againſt his Reaſon; and why not another reject another Ar- 
tiele on the ſame pretenſe? for Whatever the g und of Unbelief 
be, if it be but baptized by the name of Reaſon, it muſt by this 
Principle paſs uncontrouled. If a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, 
that the Notion of an immaterial ſubſtance contradicts his Reaſon 
13 much as the Trinity doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is no- 
thing elſe but a Syſtem of Bodics; by what Artifice will our Ma- 


vi. 


ſter of Reaſon purge away all that black Choler, that ſo clouds 


W lis Mind, that he cannot ſee the Notion of a Spirit thro' it? And 


ſuch a one will make a hard ſhift, but he will reconcile his Opi- 
nion with Scripture too; and therefore why ſhou'd he be bound 
up to Mens Explications of Scripture, when there is no neceſſity, 
that he can ſee, of underſtanding it in any other way than his 
own? If another ſhou'd come and tell us, that we muſt be all 
Anthropomorphites, and that otherwiſe the Scripture were not in- 
telligible; ſhall not this Man put in for Reaſon too? Nay, /afty, 
if another ſhall come and ſpeak out, and tell us Religion is but a 
device of ſubtle Men, that all things come to paſs thro' chance, 
that the World was made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, and 
that all are fools which are not Arher/ts, and and that it is im- 
poſſible to apprehend the Being of a Gop, and therefore by the 
{ame Reaſon that they reje& ſome Myſteries of Religion, he 
rejects the foundation of all; becauſe an infinite Being is incom- 
prehenſible: whither now hath our Reaſon carried us? while 


we pretend to reject any thing as divinely revealed, merely on 


that account, that it is above our Reaſon? Bur it may be re- 
ply'd, On what account then do we reject the Dottrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and the ubiquity of the Body of CnR18T, as repug- 
nant to Reaſon, if we do not make Reaſon judge in matters of Faith? 


L anſwer, 1. We reject theſe opinions not only as repugnant to 


Reaſon, bur as inſufficiently proved from Scripture; whereas 
we here upp (it not being our preſent buſineſs to prove it) that 
the ſeveral Doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, Neſurrectiun 
9 Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that account, that tho? Scti- 
pture ſeems to ſpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be inter- 
preted, becauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant to Reaſon. 2. Thoſe 
Doctrines before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to pro- 
mote the great end of the Goſpel; and are inlaid in the very foun- 
dation of it, as that of the Trinity, and Divinity of CR IST; 
but theſe we now mention are no ways conduceable to that end, 
but ſeem to thwart and overthrow it; and 7. ranſubſtantiation eſta- 
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eas - _ ORIGINES SACRA. Bock II. Cap. VIII. 
ſheth a way of Worſhip contrary to the Goſpel. 3. All the foun. 
dation of Tranſubſtantiation is laid upon ambiguous places of Scri. 
pture, which muſt of 8 have ſome Tropes and Figures in 
them; but the Doctrine of the Trinity is not only contained in 
plain Scripture, but is evidenced by viſible appearance, as parti. 
cularly at the Baptiſm of our Savior. 4. There is far greater ground 
why we ſhou'd reject Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, as inconſi- 
{tent with Reaſon, than that they ſhou'd the Trinity, on this ac. 
count, becauſe the grounds of Reaſon on which we reje& thoſe 

opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſential and inſeparable proper- 
ties of Bodies, which are inconſiſtent with thoſe opinions; nay 
theſe are things within the reach of our Underſtandings (in which 
caſe Gop himſelf ſometimes appeals to Reaſon) but it is quite an- 
other caſe, when we ſearch into the incomprehenſible Nature of 
Gop, and pronounce with confidence that ſuch things cannot be 
in God, becauſe we cannot comprehend them; which gives a ſuf. 
cient anſwer to this objection. The ſubſtance then of this Dif. 
courſe is, that whatever Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of 
Divine Revelation, is co be embraced and believed as undoubted] 
true, tho' our Reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of all 
the Modes and Circumſtances of it. So that as to theſe ſublime 
Myſteries our Faith ſtands upon this twofold bottom. Firſt, That 
the Being, Underſtanding, and Power of Gop doth infinitely tran- 
ſcend ours, and therefore he may reveal to us matters above our 
reach and capacity. Secondly, That whatever Gop doth reveal is 
undoubtedly true, tho' we may not fully underftand it; for this is 
a moſt undoubted Principle, That Gop cannot and will not deceive 
any in thoſe things which he reveals to Men. Thus our firſt Sup- 
poſition is cleared, That it is not repugnant to Reaſon, thata Do- 
_ Etrine may be true, which depends not on the evidence of the thing 
it felt. | OY REES 

The Second is, That in matters whoſe truth depends not on 

the evidence of the things themſelves, infallible teſtimony is the fulleſt 

demonſtration of them. For theſe things not being of Mathema- 
tical evidence, there muſt be ſome other way found out for demon- 
ſtrating the truth of them. And in all thoſe things whoſe truth 
depends on Teſtimony, the more creditable the Teſtimony is, the 
higher Evidence is given to them; but that Teſtimony which may 
deceive, cannot give ſo pregnant an Evidence as that which cannot; 
for then all imaginable objections are taken off. This is ſo clear, 

that it needs no further Proof; and therefore the Third follows. 
That there are certain ways whereby to know that a Teſtinum 
delivered is infallible ; and that is fully proved by theſe two Ar- 
guments. I. That it is the duty of all thoſe ro whom it is pro- 
| eee to believe it; now how cou'd that bea duty in them to be- 
ieve, which they had no ways to know whether it were a Teſtimony 
to be believed, or no? 2. Becauſe Gop will condemn the World 
for Unbelief: In which the Juſtice of Go p's proceeding doth 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe that there were ſufficient Arguments to induce 
them to believe, which cou'd not be, unleſs there were ſome certain 
way ſuppoſed whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infallible 
Theſe three things now being ſuppoſed, v:z. That a Doctrine ma) 
be true. which depends not on evidence of Reaſon; that the pu 
| ecmon- 
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demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a Doctrine, is its being delivered 
by infallible Teſtimony; and that there are certain waies whereby 
1 Teſtimony may be known to be infallible: Our firſt Principle is 
fully confirmed) which was, That where the truth of a Doctrine 
depends not on Evidence of Reaſon, but onthe Authority of him that 
reveals its the only way to prove the Doctrine to be true, is to prove 


the Teſtimony of him that reveals it to be infallible. 


The next. Principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, is, That 
there can be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony 1s — than 
that it is the Teſtimony of God himſelf. The truth of this depends 
upon a common Notion of Human Nature, which is the Veracity 
of Gop in whatever way he diſcovers himſelf to Men; and there- 
fore the ultimate Reſolution of our Faith, as to its formal object, 
muſt be alone into the Veracity of Gop revealing things unto us; 
for the 333 certitudinis, or foundation of all certain aſſent 
can be fetched no higher, neither will it ſtand any lower than the 
infallible Verity of Gop himſelf; and the Principium patefactionis, 
or the ground of diſcovery of Spiritual truth to our Minds muſt be 


reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, or Revelation. Theſe two then 


not taken aſunder, but joyntly, God, who cannot lye, hath revealed 
theſe things, is the only certain foundation for a Divine Faith to 
reſt it ſelf upon. But now the particular exerciſe of a Divine 
Faich lies in a firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as divinely re- 
yeal'd ; and herein hes not ſo much the Teſtimony, as the peculiar 
energy of the Spirit of Gop in inclining the Soul to believe pecu- 
liar objects of Faith, as of Divine Revelation. But the general 
ground of Faith, which they call the formal object, or the ratio 
propter quam credimus, is the general infallibility of a Divine Te- 
ſtimony. For in a matter concerning Divine Revelation, there are 


Divine Teſtimony with a firm aſſent? The Anſwer to that is, Be- 


two great Queſtions to be reſolved: The firſt is, Why I believe a 


cauſe I am aſſur'd, that whatever Gop ſpeaks is true: the other 


is, Upon what grounds do I believe this to be a Divine Teſtimony? 
the reſolution of which, as far as I can underſtand, muſt be fetch'd 
from thoſe rational Evidences, whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſt 
be diſtinguiſh'd from Ine merely Human and fallible. For the Spi- 
rit of Go in its workings upon the Mind, doth not carry it on 
by a brutiſh impulſe, but draws it by a Spiritual diſcovery of ſuch 
ſtrong and perſuaſive grounds to aſſent to what is reveal d, that 
the Mind doth readily give a firm aſſent to that which it fees ſuch 
convincing Reaſon to believe. Now the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to believe, 
is the manifeſtation: of a Divine Teſtimony ; which the Spirit of 
Gon ſo clearly diſcovers to a true Believer, that he not only firmly 
aſlents to the general foundation of Faith, the Veracity of Gop, 


but to the particular object ens as 2 matter of Divine 


Revelation. But this latter Queſtion is not here the matter of our 
Diſcourſe; our Propoſition only concerns the general founda- 
non of Faith, which appears to-be fo rational and evident, as 
no Principle in Nature can be more. For if the Teſtimony 
on which I am to rely be only Gop's, and I be aſſur'd from Na- 
tural Reaſon, that his Teſtimony can be no other than infallible, 
wherein doth the certainty of the. foundation of Faith fall ſhort 
of that in any Mathematical demonſtration? Upon whichaccounr 
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a Divine Teſtimony hath been regarded with ſo much veneration 
among all who have own'd a Deity, altho' they have been unac-. 
quainted wich any certain way of Divine Revelation. And the 
reaſon why any rejected ſuch a Teſtimony among the Heathens, 
was either, becauſe they believ'd not a Deity; or elſe that the 
particular Teſtimonies produced were mere frauds and impoſturcs, 
and therefore no Divine Teſtimony, as it was given out to be. But 
the Principle ſtill remain'd indiſputable, that on ſuppoſition the Te. 
ſtimony were what it pretended to be, there was the greateſt rea. 
{on to behevye it, altho' it came not in ſuch vide of probation, ag 
their Sciences proceeded in. From which Principle aroſe that ſpeerh 
of Tully, which he hath tranflared out of Plato's Timæus; Ac dif. 


freillimum fattua Diis ortis fidem non habere, quanquanm nec argy. 


mentis nec rationibus certis corum ratio confirmetur.' By'Which we ſee 
what a preſumption there was of Truth, where there was any evi- 
dence of a Divine Teſtimony. And no doubt upon the advantage 
of this Principle it was the Devil gain'd fo great credit to his Oracles, 
for therein he did the moſt imitate Divine Revelation. From hence 
then we ſee what a firm bottom Faith in the general ſtands upon, 
which is nothing ſhort of an infallible Divine Teſtimony: other 
things e by way of ſubſerviency for the diſcovery of 
this; but nothing elſe can be a ſure foundation ſor a Divine Faith, 
bur what is a Teſtimony of Gop himſelf. 1 911 

A Teſtimony may be known to be divine and mfallible, tho God 
himſelf do not ang m an immediate way. By being known, I do 
not mean the firm perſwaſion of a Mind inlightned by the Spirit 
of God, but that there are ſufficient Evidences ex parte rei, to 
convince Men of it, which are not wilfully blind and obſtinate, 
7. e. that the ground of unbelief in any cannot be imputed to the 
defect of fufficient Motives to Faith, but to their own perverſneſs 
and prejudice in not diſcerning them. Now that Gop may reveal 
and declare his Mind to the World, not in an immediate way, but 
by ſome Inſtruments he may make uſe of to that end, is not only 
cvident from the great ſutableneſs of ſuch a way to the conditions 
of the Perſons he ſpeaks to, but from the general perſuaſion of the 
World concerning the poſſibility of Inſpiration. The Fews are 
ſo far from denying this, that it is the very foundation of their 
Religion as well as ours; Gop diſcovering the moſt of his Wil 
to them by the Prophets, or by Perſons divinely inſpir d. And 
this general conſent of all other Nations, that there is ſuch a Prin- 
ciple as Divination in the World, doth make it evident, chat ijt 
carries no repugnancy at all to Natural Light, ſuppoſing xhat there 
is x Gop, that he ſhou'd reveal his Mind by ſome particular Fer- 
ſons unto the World. For which purpoſe the teſtimony of Tal 
in the entrance of his Books 4e Divinatione, is very confiderable 
Vezits opinio eft jam uſque ab Heroicis dnita temporibus"Fuqur & 
popeli Romani & omnium gentrum firmata conſenſa, verſari guandew 
inter homines diwinationem, quam Graci uu appellants 1. e. pre- 


 fenfronem C ſcientiam rerum futurarum; and ſoon after adds, genen 


gui dem nullam video neque tam humanam atque dottam , neu tan 
ziim ame in atque barbaram, que non fegnificari futura, &. d qutbiſdam 
zntelligi, praedicique poſſe cenſbat. He makes it appear to be 25 
univerſal ſentiment” of all Nations in the World, and inſtanceth 

parti- 


*. 
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particularly in the Aſ/yrians, c/Egyptians, Cilicians, Piſidians, Pam- = 
hylianss Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and others. Ir 15 true e 1 i 
indeed he after mentions ſome Philoſophers who deny'd it; but 
they were moſt part the tollowers of Epicurus, who deny'd any | 
Providence, and therefore might well take away Divination: but al 
if Xenophanes Colophonius had any tollowers who aſſerted the one, | 1 
and deny d the other (as Tully ſeems to intimate that he was alone 
in that perſuaſion) yer we may probably ſuppoſe the reaſon of | 
their rejecting it might be the Impoſtures which went under the | 
name of Divination among them; which are excellently diſcover'd | 
by chat Prince of Roman hiloſophers as well as Orators, in his {e- 5 | 
cond Book of Divination: But it is apparent by the ſame Author, 3 
that the generality of Philoſophers conſented with the People in Fo ! 
this perſuaſion, as the Followers of thoſe three great Sects of $9- | 
crates, Pythagoras and Ariſtotle, were all approvers of it; but of 5 | ik 


all Perſons the Stoics were the moſt zealous contenders for it, 
eſpecially Chry/ippus, Diogenes Babylonius, Antipater and Poſſido- : li 
„ius. Some indeed rejected ſome ways of Divination, yet embraced 9 
others, as Dicæarchus and Cratippus, who rejected ali but Dreams 
and Eeſtaſies; but in the general we find theſe two Principles went 
together among them, the exiſtence of a Deity, and the certainty 
of Divination; ſo that from Divination they proy'da Deity, and 
from a Deity Divmation. Si ſunt genera diuinandi vera, eſſe Deos; 
viciſſmque ſi Dii ſint, efſe qui drvinent , as wn apr] Cicero there 
ſpeaks: and at laſt thus triumphs in the multitude of his witneſſes, 
An dum beſtiæ loquantur exſpetfamus, hominum conſentiente auttori- 
tate contenti non ſimus? It may not be amiſs to produce the chief 
Argument on which the Szozcs inſiſted to prove the neceſſity 
of Divination, ſuppoling the exiſtence of a Deity. If there be 
Gods, ſay they, and they do not reveal to Men things to come; it ei- 
ther is becauſe they do not love them, or becauſe they do not know 
themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, or they think if is of no concern- 
ment to Men to know future things, or that it doth not become their 
Majeſty to reveal them, or that they cannot reveal them to Men if 
they world: but neither is it true that they do not love Men; for 
the Cods are of a bount ful nature, and friends to Mankind; neither [1 
can they be ignorant of future things, becauſe they are appointed and 11 
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decreed them; neither is it of no concernment to Men to know f1- _ 4 
ure things; for that makes them more cautious if they know them 2 5 
neither is it repugnant to their Majeſty to reveal them, for nothing | = 


15 more noble than bounty and doing good; and they muſt needs know 
theſe things; therefore they may make them known to others; andif 
| they do make them known, there muſt be ſome way whereby to know | =. 
| that they do ſo; or elſe they fignifie them to no purpoſe. If now in- | 
ſtead of the knowledg of future contingencies, and the multitude 
ot their Gods, they had inſiſted on the diſcovery and revelation 
ax the true Gop of thoſe ways, which may lead Men to eternal 
ppineſs; that Argument had been ſtrong and convincing, which 
as 1t ſtands is ſophiftical and fallacious. So that it is very plain, 
that not only a poſſibility of Dzvination was acknowledg'd by thoſe 7 
Who wanted Divine Revelation, but that this Divination did not | 1 
ariſe from mere Natural Cauſes, but from an afflatus Divinus, and | 
1 concitutio quedam animi, as they there ſpeak, which imports 4 
| 55 nothing af | j 
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nothing ſhort of Divine Inſpiration. Nay the opinion of thiswas 


Ladant. 
de falſ. ve- 
lig. cap. 2. 


i1yp. - 


I know it is a great diſpute among many, whether thoſe things 
own nature only induce a probable perſuaſion of the truth of th 
ſufficient for the producing a firm aſſent to the Doctine as true: 


| ſee the contrary by the experience of all Ages; but that they a 


highly conſonant to Principles of Reaſon, that Gop ſhou'd a 


the Oracles which were in ſuch great eſteem among the Heathens 


make known his Mind in a way infallible, tho' not immediate 


which ſpeak, as Gop by them; and in caſe that Gop himſel 


fuch as may not leave Mens minds in ſu 


ſo common among them, that they thought any extraordinat 
Perſons had ſomething of Divine Enthuſiaſm in them, as Tul 
elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir magnus ſine aliquo aſflatu Divino un. 
quam fuit. Altho' then theſe Heathens were greatly miſtaken 25 
to thoſe things they took for a Divine Afflatus and Divination, ye 
we cannot conceive ſo general a Senſe {hou'd be imprinted on the 
minds of Men of ſuch a thing as that was, were it not a thin 


municate his mind to the World by the inſpiration of ſome Per. 
ſons. And therefore I conceive that Cicero and his Brother Quin. 
tus, who manage that excellent diſpute of Divination between them, 
have divided the Truth between them too. For on the one ſide 
Quintus evidently proves the poſſibility of the thing, the conſe. 
quence of it upon the acknowledgment of a Deity, and the 

eneral conſent of Mankind in the owning of it; and on theother 
fide Tully himſelf excellently lays open the vanity, folly, and un. 


certainty, not only of the common waies of Divination, but of 


And altho' Tally doth ſo ſharply and farcaſtically anſwer the Ar. 
gument from the common conſent of Men; quaſi vero quidquam fi 
tam valde, quam nihil ſapere, vulgare ; as though nothing Men did 
more generally agree in, than in being Fools: yet as it is evident thut 
the ground of that Scoff was from the ſeveral manners of Diui- 
nation then in uſe, ſo it cannot be thought to be a general impeach. 
ment of Human Nature in a thing ſo conſequent upon the being 
of a Gop, which as himſelf elſewhere proves, is as clear fron 
reaſon as from that Teſtimonium gentium in hac una re nom diſſ. 
dentium, as the Chriſtian Cicero, Lattantins ſpeaks, T he conſent 
of Nations, which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe, but that there is4 
God. That which we now inferr from hence is, That Gop may 


for in caſe of Inſpiration of mere Men, it is not They ſo much 


ſhou'd ſpeak thro' the veil of Human Nature, the Teſtimony 
muſt needs be infallible, tho' the appearance of the Divinity be 
not viſible 3 
T hoſe evidences whereby a Divine ee may be known, muſt le 
ſpenſe, but are of their own n. 
ture convincing proofs of it.. For altho' as to the event ſome m9] 
doubt, and others disbelieve the Teſtimony fo prov'd; yet it B 
ſufficient for our purpoſe, that in the nature of the things (ſup- 
poſing them to be ſuch as we ſpeak of) they are ſufficient for the 
eviction that the Teſtimony atteſted by them is divine and infallible. 


which are uſually call'd the common Morives of Faith, do of their 
Doctrine as probable which they are join'd with, or elſe are the) 
I grant they are not demonſtrative ſo as to inforce aſſent; for ve 


not ſufficient foundation for an unprejudic'd Mind to eftablilh 
firm aſſent upon, is a thing not eaſie to be granted; chiefly 105 
OR this 
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chis account, that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every one 1 
to whom theſe evidences of a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſ- 1 
cover'd. And otherwiſe of all fins the ſin of Unbelief, as to Gop 19 
revealing his mind, were the moſt excuſable and pardonable fin af 
nmap, it wou'd be little leſs than a part of prudence; becauſe what | 
dnn it be accounted but temerity and imprudence in any to believe 1 
Doctrine as true, only er probable inducements? and what can Ft 
it be but wiſdom to with-hold affent upon a mere Veriſimilitude? 15 
conſidering what the Lyric Poet hath long ſince truly told us; | k ! 
| 5 , / FD 5 
r Pinday 0: l 
Wie ro Ann AY aha 1 
Jed cd e dd £01 oN : j 
Saran ho, 1 
That a Falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common under- 1 
ſtandings than Truth it ſelf: and as Menander ſpeaks, u eb tus 3 I 
Safes ii cvlore ſuelgu, & devant eg, AKA, that a mere veriſimilitude may Bate | $4 
more force on oulgar minds than Truth hath. If therefore there be i 
no evidences given ſufficient to carry the minds of Men beyond |. 
mere probability, what fin can it be in thoſe to disbelieve who 4 
cannot be obliged to believe as true what is only diſcover'd as pro- TH 
bable? 1 cannot therefore ſee how an obligation to believe a Di- 1 
vine Teſtimony is conſiſtent with their opinion, who make the 1 15 
utmoſt which any outward evidences can extend to, to be only ifs 
the bare credibility of the Doctrine atteſted by them. I can very 1 
well ſatisfie my ſelf with the ground and reaſon why the more HE 
ſubtle Wits of the Church of Nome do aſſert this; for if nothing l 
cle can be produced by all motives of Faith but only a pro- 1 
bable perſuaſion of the Truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, then here 1 
comes in the faireſt pretenſe for the Infallibility of their Church: | þ | 
for otherwiſe they tell us we can have no foundation for a Divine | 1 
Faith; for how ean that be a foundation for Divine Faith, Which | my 
can reach no higher than a Moral Inducement, and beget only a 71S _ 
—_— perſuaſion of the credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt? _ Wi 
Bur on what account thoſe who difown the Infallibiliry of the 5 e 


Church of Rome in the propoſal of matters of Faith, ſhou'd yet  * 
conſent with thoſe of it in an Hyporhefis taken up in probability, 

merely out of ſubſerviency to that moſt „ piece of the HEM 
myſtery of Iniquity, is not eaſie to reſolve. Unleſs the over- Will 
fondneſs of ſome upon the Docttine of the Schools, more than of 14 
the Goſpel, hath been the occaſion of it. For how agreeable can 
that opinion be to the Goſpel, which ſo evidently puts the moſt 
detenfive weapons into the hands of Unbelief? For doubtleſs in 


the judgment of any rational Perſon, a mere probable perſuaſion Fes 1 
of che credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt, where an aſſent to it | l 
35 true is requir'd, can never be look'd on as an act of Faith: for 1. 
my aſſent to the Truth of the thing be according to the ftrengrh | + 
of the Arguments inducing me to believe, and theſe Arguments __— 
do . prove a probability of Divine Teſtimony, my aſſent can e 
be no { ronger than to a thing merely probable; which is, that it 1 
may be, or not be true; which is not properly aſſent, but a ful- 1 
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1 . Joh. 10, 38. 


Heb. 2. 3, 
4. 


pending our judgments till ſome convincing Argument be produced 
on either ſide. And therefore according to this opinion thoſe who 
ſaw all the Miracles which Chriſt did, cou'd not be bound to be. 


lieve in Chriſt, but only to have a favorable opinion of his Perſon 


and Doctrine, as a thing which tho' not evidenc'd to be true b 

what he did, yet it was very pioutly credible; but they muſt 
have a care withal of venturing their Belief too far, only on ſuch 
Moral Inducements as Miracles were, for fear they ſhou'd go fur. 
ther than the force of the Arguments wou'd carry them. Had not 


this opinion now, think we, been a very probable way to have 


converted the World upon the Preaching of Chriſt and his A. 
poſtles; when Chriſt ſaith, Hough ye believe not me, believe the 
works, that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, aud 
I in him? Nay, faith this opinion, that is more than we are bound 


to do; tho' we ſee thy Works we are not bound to believe-thy 


Teſtimony to be Divine and certainly true: but we will do all we 
are bound to do; we will entertain a favorable opinion of thy 
Perſon and Doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat elſe, but we do not 
well know what, to perſuade us to believe. When the Apoſtles 
preach the danger of Unbelief, becauſe the doctrine of the Goſpel 
was confirmed by ſigns and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of 
the Holy Ghoſt; what a fair anſwer doth this opinion put into the 
mouths of Infidels, that notwithſtanding all theſe Signs and 


Wonders, they were never bound to believe the Goſpel as a cer. 


tain Truth, and therefore they hope the danger is not ſo great in 
ae the Salvation promis'd by the Goſpel? 
cannot conceive that Men otherwiſe learned and ſober, ſhou'd 


1 


with ſo much confidence aflert that the rational evidences of a 


Divinc Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a Doctrine true, unleſs 
it be from hence, that they find that notwithſtanding the itrong: 


eſt evidences many Perſons continue in Unbelief. For ſay they, 
Tf theſe Arguments were {cientifical and demonſtrative, (as they 


ſpeak) of the truth of the Doctrine atteſted by them, then all per- 
ſons to whom they are propounded, miſt certainly believe. But this 
is very calily anſwer'd ; for we ſpeak not of internal, but outward 
Evidence; not of that in the Subject, but of the Object, or more 
fully of the Reaſon of the thing, and not the Event in us; for 
doubtleſs there may be undoubted Truth and Evidence in nad 
things which ſome Perſons either cannot or will not underſtand. 
If Epicurus ſhou'd contend ſtill that the Sun and Stars are no big- 
ger than they ſeem to be, will it hence follow that there can beno 
rational Demonſtration of the contrary? Nay, if the way of de- 
monſtration be offer'd him, and Teleſcopes put into his hands, 
yet if he be reſolv'd to maintain his credit, and therefore his O- 
pinion, and will not uſe the "Teleſcopes, or ſuſpect {till they are 
intended only to deceive his ſight; what poſſible way will there be 
of convincing ſuch a Perſon, tho' the thing be in its ſelf demon- 
{trable? Now if the ſtrength of Prejudice or maintaining of Cre- 
dit can prevail ſo much in matters of Mathematical evidence, to 
with· hold aſſent; what power may we think a corrupt Intereſt may 
have upon the Underſtanding, as to the Arguments which tend to 
prove the truth of that Doctrine, which is ſo repugnant to that 
carnal Intereſt which the heart is already devoted to! Our le 
. 85 | | | 4y10r 
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Savior hath himſelf given us fo full an account of the original and — 
cauſes of Unbelief in the perſons he convers d with, that that 1 
may yield us a ſufficient Anſwer to this Objection. He tells us ; | MY 
the ground of 1t was not want ot. _ nay, there was light ſuffi- * 
cient to convince any, but that tho! eto whom the light came /pvV' Joh. 3. 19. Wi 
darkneſs rather than it, becauſe their deeds were cuil. That they Jok + 44- 1108 
011d not believs while ws recerved honor one of another, and 1 

ought not the honor which was of God only, i. e. That they were 17.8 
ſo greedy of Applauſe from each other, that they wou'd not im- 1 
artially ſearch into the truth of that Doctrine, which did touch 1 
their Sores ſo to the quick, that they had rather have them feſter 8 
upon them, than go to the trouble of ſo ſharp a cure. That the | 7908 
reaſon ſo few follow'd him was becauſe the way was narrow and the ! 1388 
gate {trait which men muſt go in at; and therefore no wonder ſo Mat. 7. 14. 1 
{ew of the rich and proud Phariſees cou'd get in at it; they were 1 
artly ſo ſwell'd with a high opinion of themſelves, and partly ſo 1 
Lale with their riches, that . thought it was to no purpoſe Ws 
for them to think of going in at ſo ſtrait a gate, while they were ws 
reſoly'd to part with neither. 1.00 1 
That the final ground of the rejection of any; was not want of Wit! 
evidence to bring them to believe, nor want of readineſs in Chriſt . Wn: 

W (© receive them if they did, but it was apeeviſh, wilful, obſtinate, Job. 5. 40. WE 

= cious ſpirit that they would not come to Chriſt, nor believe his FM 

= Doctrine (for thoſe import the ſame) but when the moſt convin- 79 
cing Miracles were ad, they wou'd rather aftribute them to the Matth. 11, bs 
Prince of Devils than to the power of God. And tho' our Savior 1 
preſently by rational and demonſtrative Arguments did prove the 1 
contrary to their faces; FE we ſee thereby it was a Reſolution not Fa 
to be convinced, or yield to the Truth, which was the cauſe why 1110 
they did not believe. No from this very inſtance of our Savi- 1 
or's proceedings with the Phariſees by rational Arguments, I de- 4: "mil 
mand, whether theſe Arguments of our Savior were ſufficient 1 

= foundations for a Divine Aſſent to that Truth, that our Savior 1 

not his Miracles by any Diabolical but by Divine power, or 440 

W 10? |! they were, then it is evident that rational Evidence may Wo 

coca foundation for Divine Faith, or that ſome motives to believe = 

up be ſo ſtrong, as to be ſufficient evidence of the Truth and 11 
certainty of the Doctrine: If theſe Arguments were not ſuffi- wt 
cient proofs of what our Savior ſpake, then welfare the Phariſees; 1 
it ſeems they ſaid nothing but what might be thus far juſtify' d, that 1 
the contrary to it cou'd not be demonſtrated. And if the evi- = 
dence of our Savior's Miracles were ſo great, as ſome ſuppoſe, a 
that the Phariſees cou'd not but be convinced that they were Di- 1 
ume; but out of their malice and envy they uttered this Blaſphemy 409 
gainſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the people from following Chriſt; Huy 
then we hence infer two things: Firſt How ffrong an evidence £94 
there Was in the Miracles of Chriſt „When it convince his moſt re- | 1 [ 
(01Ure enemies. that they were Divine. Secondly, What power a 1 
face, Hull may have over a convinced Underſtanding. For altho 1 
the Will may not hinder the conviction, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it, 1 
by ſuggeſting thoſe things to the Mind which may divert it from 1 
thoſe convictions of Truth; and ſeek to find out any ways to 1 
Ulgrace it. It wou'd be no difficult task to diſcover in all thoſe ILY 
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of that nature, which may give us a ſufficient account Why thoſe 


way of operation upon the Soul, is left intire to it ſelf: But then 
do not think that it only perſuades the Soul of the truth of a Divine 


ſtimony, with all that excellency and ſutableneſs that there is in 


rupted and ſteep'd in Senſe as now it is, it wou'd diſcover Spi- 


lh Fred, 


inſtances wherein the Unbelief of Men is diſcover'd in the Ney 

Teſtament, that the Perſons guilty of it did nor proceed like rati. 
onal Men, or ſuch as deſir'd Truth, but were wholly carried awa 
chro' paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, diſaffection, or ſome other cauſe 
perſons did not believe, altho' there might be clear and undoubreq 
evidence to perſuade them to it. But altho' I aſſert that theſe a. 

tional evidences are ſufficient arguments of the truth of the Do. 
ctrine they come to manifeſt; yet I wou'd not be fo underſtood WM 

that I thereby reſolve all Religion into a mere act of Reaſon and 
Knovledg, and that no more power is requir'd in the Underſtand. 
ing to believe the Goſpel, than to believe a Mathematical Demon. 
ſtration: which is another Objection ſome lay in the way of this 
Opinion; but it is not difficult getting over it. For the tufficiexy Wi 
which I attribute to rational Evidence, is not abſolute and ſimple, WR 
but in ſuo genere, as an objective Evidence. N otwithſtanding this, 
the whole work of the Spirit of Gp in its peculiar energy and 


when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine Faith, 
Teſtimony, but withal repreſents the truths reveal'd by that Te- 


them, that by the moſt agrecable, yet effectual influence of the Spi 
rit upon the Soul, it cheertully embraceth that Truth which is te. 
veal'd, and cordially yields up its ſelf in obedience to it. This 
is the Divine Faith which the Scripture acquaints us with, and not 
ſuch a one as merely believes the truth of a Divine Teſtimom: Wi 

and as to the production of this Faith, I acknowledg mere ratio. 
nal Evidence to be inſufticient, becauſe they proceed in two ver 
different waies; the one is to ſatisfy Mens Minds in the truth of the 
Doctrine, the other is to bring them effectually to adhere unto it 
The aſſerting of the one therefore doth no more tend to deſtroy 
che other, than the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to diſco- 
ver very much of the heavenly Bodies, doth imply that a blind 
Man may ſee them, if he makes but uſe of them. Altho' there- 
fore the natural Man cannot ſavingly apprehend the things of Gop; 
yet there may be ſo much rational Evidence going along with D. 
vine Revelation, that ſuppoſing Reaſon to be pure, and not cor. 


ritual Evidence to be the moſt real and convincing Evidence. Thus 
far we have prov'd, That where there is any infallible Teſtinum, 
there is ſufficient rational Evidence going along with it, to make i 
appear that it is from God. 1 at 
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The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtiati Religion 


— 


e e 


from Miracles. 


1. The poſſibility of Miracles appears from Gor and Providence ; the 


evidence of a Divine Teſlimony by them. GoD alone can really al- 


ter the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Miracles 


conſider d. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Tem- 


ple of Æſculapius at Rome, & c. II. Gop never works Miracles, 


but for ſome particular end. The particular reaſons of the Miracles 
of Chriſt. The repealing the Law of Moſes, which had been ſet- 
led by Miracles. Why Chriſt check'd the Phariſees for demand- 
ing a Sign, when himſelf appeals to his Miracles. The power of 
Chriſt's Miracles on many who did not throughly believe. III. 


Chriſt's Miracles made it evident that he was the Meſlias, he- 


cauſe the Prediftions were fulfill d in him. Why John Bapriſt 


_ wrought no Miracles. IV. Chriſt's Miracles neceſſary for the 


overthrow of the Dewil's Kingdom. V. Of the Demontacs and Lu- 


natics in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive Church. The power o 


the Name of Chriſt over them largely prov'd by ſeveral Teſtimo- 


nes. VI. The evidence thence of 4 Divine Power in Chriſt. VII. 
Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſions. Of Miracles wrought among Infidels. 
VILE. Of the future ſtate of the Church. IX. The neceſſity of the 
Miracles of Chriſt, as to the propagation of Chriſtian Religion: 
that prov'd from the condition of the Publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of 


the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their employment, 


before they entred into it. X. The boldneſs and reſolution of the A.- 


Poſtles notwithſlanding this, compar d with heathen Philoſophers. 


XI. No motive cou d carry the Apoſiles thro' their employment, but 


the truth of their Doftrine 3 XII. not ſecking the honor, profit or 
Pleaſure of the World. XIII. The Apoſtles evidence of the truth of 


their Doftrine lay in beino eye-witncl[es of our Sawnor's Miracles 
# ng ey | 


aud Reſurreqtion. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. That atteſted 


by themſelves ; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 


XIX. Of the nature of the Dollriue of the Goſpel; contrariety of 
it to Natural Inclinations. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 


Sanding it came not with human power: No Chriſtian Emperor, 
lll the Goſpel univerſally preach d. XXT,XXILXXUEXXIV. 
The weakneſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preach'd the 


Goſpel, From all which the great Evidence of the power of Mi- 
racles is prov'd. a RT : 
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1 F all rational Evidences which tend to confirm the truth of _ 
g. Hyporh, Divine Teſtimony, there can be none greater than a pour 


order wherein it was ſet at the Creation; yet that only holds till 


working Miracles for confirmation that the Teſtimony which is 74. 
veal'd is infallible. The poſſibility of a power of Miracles can. 


not be queſtion'd by any who aſſert a Deity and a Providence; for 


by che ſame Power that things were either at firſt produced, or are 
ſtill conſerv'd (which is equivalent to the other) the courſe of Na. 
ture may be alter d, and things caus'd which are beyond the power 
of inferior Cauſes: For tho' that be an immutable Law of Nature 
as to Phyſical Beings, that every thing remains in the courſe and 


the ſame power which ſet it in that order ſhall otherwiſe diſpoſe 
of it. Granting then the poſſibility of Miracles, the ſubject of this 
Hypotheſis is: That a power of Miracles is the cleareſt Evidence 
of a Divine Teſtimony, which will appear from theſe tollowing 
Conſiderations. | Te ER 

i. Gop alone can really alter the courſe of Nature. I ſpeak not of 
ſuch things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in us, becauſe 
of our unacquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, or manner of 
their production, which are thence call'd Wonders, much lets of 
mere juggles and impoſtures, whereby the Eyes of Men are de- 


ceiv'd; but I ſpeak of ſuch things as are in themſelves either con- 


trary to, or above the courſe of Nature, z. e. that order which i; 


eſtabliſh'd in the Univerſe. The Devil no queſtion may, anddoth 


often deceive the World, and may by ſubtilty and the agility of his 
nature, perform ſuch things as may amuſe the Minds of Men, and 
lometimes put them to it, to find a difference between them and 
real Miracles, if they only make their Senſes judges of them. And 
ſuch kind of Wonders, tho' they are but ſparingly done, and with 
a kind of ſecreſy (as tho they were conſulting with Catiline about 
the burning Nome) yet the Devil wou'd have ſome (eſpecially when 
Ignorance and Superſtition are aſcendants) to keep up his ;nterc!t 
in the World. Or elſe, when he is ike to be diſpoſſeſs d and tirown 
out of all, he tries his utmoſt to keep as many to him as may be: 
Thus when the Spirit of Gop appear'd in the Miracles of our Sa- 
vior and his Apoſtles and the Primitive Church, he then confur d 
up all the infernal Powers to do ſomething parallel, to keep pol- 
ſeſſion of his idolatrous Temples, as long as he cou'd. Thus ve 
find Simon Magus dogging the Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels 


that by his Magic he might ſtagger the People concerning the Mi. 


racles wrought by the Apoſtles: After him Apollonius appear d 


upon the Stage; but his wonders are ſuch pitiful things, compar'd 


with thoſe wrought by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, that it cov'd be 


Seton. © 


e. cab. 3. 


* Boxborn, 
©, 
i. Rom 


nothing but malice in Hierocles to mention him in competition 
with Chriſt. But thoſe things which ſeem a great deal more con- 
ſiderable than either of theſe, were, The cure of a blind Man by 
Leſpaſian in t, mention'd by Tacitus and Suetoniys, wherein 
there was a palpable imitation of Our Savior's curing the blind 
Man in the Goſpel; for the Man told Veſpaſian, Reſtituturum ai ulos 


i inſpuiſſet, That he ſhonld receive his fight by his ſpittle : So Spur. 


lianus tells us of a Woman that was cur'd of her blindnefs bs 


4. Kiſſing the knees of the Emperor Adrian; and * Baxhormins hati 
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171 7 


—roduced an old Table in the Temple of <Aiſtulapius at Rome 
be ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cured there: A blind Man 
in the time of Antoninus was cured by this Oracle; he muſt come 


0 the Altar, and kneel there; from the right ſide he miſt turn to the 


left, and put ive fingers upon the Altar, and then lift up his hands 


ind touch his eyes, and ſo was cured: Another called Lucius cured 


of the pain of his fide, by mixing the aſhes of the Altar with" the 
ine, and applying it to his fide; another cured of ſpitting of blood 
by the kernel of a pine-apple and honey, uſed three days; a fourth 
cured of Blindneſs by the blood of a white cock and honey uſed three 
dajs upon his eyes. Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of all the pre- 
ended Miracles done about that time, when the noiſe of the Chri- 
ſtian Miracles were ſpread fo far and done fo frequently, that they 
challenged the Heathens again and again to bring forth any 28 
poſſeſs' d with a Devil; if he did not confeſs to them that he was 
Devil, tho' he made the Heathens believe that he was a God, 
they were contented to leave their blood in the place. 


For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them: Edatur hic . 
aliquis ſub tribunalibus veſiris, quem damone agi conſtet: juſſus a Apd.c.14, 


nuolibet Chriſtiano togua ſpirits the, tam fe Demonem confitebitur 
| Yevero, quam alibi Deum de falſo: &que producatur aliquis ex its 

| git de Deo pati exiſtimantur, qui aris imhalantes numen de nidore 
= cunt, qui ructando curantur, qui anhelando profantur. Iſta ipſa 
Virgo cleſtis pluviarum pollicitatrix, iſte ipſe e/Eſculapins Medici- 
narum demonſtrator, alias de morituris ſcordii & denatii & Aſclepia- 
doti (ubminiſtrator, niſi ſe Demones confeſſi fuerint, Chriſtiano men- 
tiri non atdentes, ibidem illius Chriſtiani procaciſſimi ſanguinem fun- 
dite. Quid iſto opere manifeſtins, quid hac probatione fidelius ? ſim- 
plicitas veritatis in medio eft ; virtus illi ſua aſſiſtit; nihil ſuſpicari 


Jeebit, magia aut aliqua fallacia fieri. Dittis non ſtetis, ſi ocult veſtri 


> aures permeſerint vobis. In theſe very daring words, we ſee how 
the Chriſtians appeal'd to their Senſes, even with the hazard of 
their own lives, that they wou'd make even ec A;ſculapinus himſelf 
confeſs what he was, and by whoſe power all the cures were 
wrought upon the Dreamers in his Temples. And for the manner 


of the Devil's cures, the fame Author explains it thus. Lædunt tis, . 


primo, dehmc remedia pracipiunt ad miraculum nova, frue contra* 
ria, poſt que deſenunt lædere, & curaſſe creduntur. They firſt 
poſſeſs the Bodies themſelves (as Demoniacs were common in thoſe 
mes) aud affect it with various diſtempers, afterwards upon uſing 
the ſtrange remedies preſeribed by Aſculapius, they forſake their ſta- 
tion, and the perſon is cured. And for the cures perform'd by the Em- 
perors, thoſe who conſider what various artifices were about that 
tne uſed to procure an opinion of Divinity in the Emperors, will 
not much wonder that ſuch reports ſhou'd be ſpread of them, or 
that any perſons ſhou'd feign theſe diſtempers to give theniſelves 
out to be cured by them. Bur granting ſomewhat wonderful in 
theſe, what are they, compar'd with thoſe done by Chriſtians ? 
and who ever wou'd lay down his life to atteſt any of them? So 
that tho' the Devil by his ſubtilty may eaſily impoſe upon Specta- 
tors eyes, yet it was impoſſible for him by any power of his own 
0 alter the courſe of Nature, or produce any real Miracle. For 
every true Miracle is a production of — out of N 
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| the touch of A garment , &c. N OW that all thoſe Miracles which 


U. 


Cicero de 


Dev, l, 2. 


to one more perfect, which was to be eſtabliſn d inſtead of it. Upon 
which account the Fews might rationally enquire after à Sign, 


Alatth. 12. 
28. 16. 1. 


ſign of doing good in the World, than all the Thunder-claps on 


ſtrong an Evidence given to them, that the fulneſs of time was 


(which cannot be done by leſs than an omnipotent arm) and that 
either in the thing it ſelf, or the manner of producing it. In the 
thing it ſelf, when it is of that nature that it cannot be produced by 
any Second Cauſes, as the raiſing of the dead; in the manner gf 
doing it, when tho' the thing lies within the poſſibility of Second 
Cauſes, yet it is perform'd without the help of any of them, as in 
the cure of diſcaſes without any ule of means, by @.ward ſpeaking, 


were wrought in confirmation of the Chriſtian Doctrine were ſuch 
true and proper Miracles, will be diſcover'd afterwards... _ 

2. Gop never alters thecourſeof Nature, but for ſme very conj. 
derable end. For otherwiſe when he did it; it wou'd not be taken 
notice of, nor thought to be an alteration of the order of Nature, 
but only ſome rare contingencies which lie hid in the order of Cauſe, 
but only break out at ſome times: of which ſort are all thoſe things 
which the ignorant World is apt to account as Prodigies. Of all 
which rare contingencies in Nature, I fay, as the Roman Ora. 
tor doth, Si quod raro fit, id portentum putandum eſt, ſapientem tf: 
portentum eſt ; ſæpius enim mulum peperiſſe arbitror, quam ſapienten 
fuiſſie. If all rare contingencies be accounted prodigies, a wiſe Man 
is certainly the greateſt Prodigy. But theſe are quite of another 
nature from true Miracles, which are immediately produced 
by a Divine Power, and intended for a confirmation of ſome Di. 
vine Teſtimony. There are now ſeveral weighty Reaſons, which 
might make Miracles neceſſary in the time of our Savior, as an Ex. 
dence of his Divine Authority and Power. | 

I. That he came to take down that way of worſhip, which had been at 
firſt [etled by a power of Miracles in Motes. Gop wou'd not be ſo much 
wanting to the Faith of that People, which had receiy'd their Lay 
by Signs and Wonders from Heaven, but that there ſhou'd be as 


come when that diſpenſation was to have an end, and to give place 


where any new Revelation was diſcoyer'd, which might null the 
obligation of any former Law: and when they enquire ſo muck 
after a Sign, our Savior doth not reject the enquiry as in it {elf 
unreaſonable, but as made in an unreaſonable manner ; for they 
wou'd not be contented with the Miracles which our Savior 
wrought, which ſufficiently manifeſted a Divine Power; but al 
that they deſired was, A Sign from Heaven, i. e. ſuch as were done 
at the giving of the Law, the Thundring and Lightnings there; 
or, as the raiuing of Manna in the wilderneſs: Now our Savior jultly 
checks this demand as importune and impudent; partly as Know. 
ing upon what account they asked it, merely to tempt him; and 
not out of any real deſire of ſatisfaction; and partly becauſe on 
that abundant Evidence which was given in the Miraculous cures 
which were wrought by him, which were more ſutable to that de- 


Mount Sinai were: neither were the People in 2 condition ta be 
ted by Manna as they were in the Wilderneſs, Gon gracioully ſut- 
ing the diſcoveries of his Power to the peculiar advantages of the 
People which they were made to, and the diſpenſation they uſher d 

in 


ner of diſeaſes by the Word of his Mouth; and thoſe Miracles 
which they had * he exceeded them in the manner of doing 
them. Moſes fed them with bread from Heaven; but CHriſt multiply'd 
on Earth ſome few loaves and fiſhes, to the feeding of many thouſands : 
Elias indeed raiſed one from the dead; but Chriſt raiſed more, and 
one aſter he had been four days inthe grave. And upon this very 
evidence of our Savior's Miracles we find many believing on him. 
And even of thoſe who were not fo far wrought upon as to be- 


come followers of CHR Is r, as the only Meſſias, yet we find them fo jot. 1. 4% 
far perſuaded by the power of his Miracles, that they looked up- 


on him as a great Prophet, or one that was ſent from Go p. So 
Mæodemus, who came firſt to CuR1sT more as a rational Equirer 


than a Believer, yet we ſee he was perſuaded that he was à teacher job. 3. a. 


come from Gods becauſe no man could do the miracles which Chriſt 
ag, unleſs God were with him. And before him many of the Jews 
at Feruſalem believed in his name when they ſaw the miracles which 


0 4d; yet theſe perſons Chriſt would not truſt himſelf with, becauſe Jo 2. 23. 


e knew their hearts were not ſubdued to his Doctrine, tho” their 


* 


Y 3 under- 


Book Il. Chap. IX. ORIGINES'' SARAH. 13 1 
in. Thoſe terrible Signs at Mount Sinai being very ſutable to the 1 
ſeverity and rigor of the Law : and the gracious Miracles of our C 
gavior to the ſweetneſs and grace of the Goſpel. And on this ac- HY 
count our Savior charged the Jeus with Hypocriſy, in requiring a 1 
gude, as ſomething above M, a Prodigy rather than a Miracle; | 1 
An cuil and adulterous generation ſeeketh after a Sign, and there Vatth, 15. x 
ſpall no Sign be given it but that of the Prophet Jonas, i e. **® 2x 
this People which are ſo far from the Faith of Abrabam, (and there- 18 
fore are ſuppoſititious Children) that no Miracles which I do, will |} 
convince 14 — but they ſeek only to have their Humors gratify'd 1 
more than their Faith confirm'd by ſome Prodigy from Heaven, i 9 
ſhall not by me be thus gratify d; but having done enough already to 1 
perſuade them, if they had any heart to believe, inſtead of a Sign * 
from Heaven, they ſhall have only one from the Earth, and that 1 
not ſo much intended for the converſion of ſuch wilful Unbe- 1 
lieycrs, as for the teſtitying my innocency to the World, vis. his | 
Reſurrection from the dead. And ſo elſewhere when the Jews "| 
demand a Sign, it was upon the doing of that, which if they had 1 
attended ro, had been a ſufficient Sign to them, viz. His driving job. 2. 18. al 
ihe buyers and ſellers out of the Temple: Which being a thing per- 1 
mitted by the Sanhedrin and the Prieſts, how cou'd they think 1 
ſo mean a Perſon, in appearance, as our Savior was, cou'd ever Þ 
have effected it, had it not been for a Divine Majeſty and Power 4 
which appear'd in him? It was not then the expectation of Mi- 14 
| racles which our Savior rebuked in the Fews, but being unſatiſ- 1 
= td with the kind and nature of our Savior's Miracles. It was 14 
= ther hypocriſy and unbelief which Chriſt condemn'd, notwith- } 
ſtanding the frequent Miracles which he wrought among them: bi 
For we plainly find our Savior very often appealing to his Miracles WR 
as the evidences of his Divine Commiſſion: I I had not done the Job. 5. 36. 1 
works among them which na man elſe did, they had not had fm, i. e. 8 3 0 1 
in not believing me. Whereby Chriſt both ſets forth the neceſſity 2. HAM 
of his working Miracles, in order to the conviction of the World, | | 
and the greatneſs of the Miracles which he wrought: hedid thoſe i 
no Man elſe had done, no not Moſes and Elias, in curing all man- 0 


* 4 ** Atlas et 
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and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when they faid 


Joh. 9. 2 9 
30. 


Ver. 31. 


he knew how like he was to be excommunicated for it; and ſet 


that which Chriſt deliver'd to them as a Divine Teſtimony, was 


233 If this man were not of God, he could do nothing; (as tho' he had 


draw men not to Idolatry, which is meant by a worſhipper of 


. frass as appears by che Sequel of the Chapter; but upon Chrilt's 


underſtandings were convinced by his Miracles. And after thi; . WWE 
other of the „ . that looked not on him as the Meæſſias, yet it is 4 
ſaid they believ'd on him on the account of his Miracles. © 4, 7 
many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, When Chriſt cometh 
will he do more Miracles than theſe which this man hath done? 
Altho' herein they were moſt unreaſonable in believing the Eyi. 
dence, and not the Truth atteſted by it, in believing Chriſt to be 
one ſent from Gop by his Miracles, and yet not believing him to 
be the Meas, which was the thing atteſted by them. Not that 
mere Miracles wou'd prove the Perſon to be the Meſſias who did 
them, but the Miracles prov'd the Teſtimony to be Divine; now 


his being the Meſſias, and therefore by the fame reaſon they belie. 
ved him to be ſent from Gop, they ought to have believed him 
to be the Meſſias; for one ſent from Gop cou'd never falſiſie in the 
main of his Meſlage, as this was of our Savior's preaching: And 
hence it is obſervable our Savior did not ſhew forth his Divine 
Power till he entred upon his Officeof Preaching; thereby making 
it appear he intended this as the great evidence of the truth of 
the Doctrine which he preached to them. And herein the 
blind man in the Goſpel ſaw more Truth and Reafon than the 
whole Court of Jarhedrin, before which in probability he was 
convented about his Cure by Chriſt; for when they ſought to get 
ſomething out of him in diſparagement of our Savior's perlon 


they knew Gop ſpake to Moſes, but for this fellow, we know nit 
from whence he is; Why herein, faith he, isa marvelous thing, that 
ve know not from whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. 


ſaid) is it not plain that this man is imploy'd by Gop in the World 
by the Miracles which he doth? for otherwiſe Gon wow'd not ſo Wl 
readily aſſiſt him in doing ſuch great Works; for we know that C Wl 
heareth not ſiuners: but if any man be a worſhipper of God, and as 
his will, him he heareth; i. e. if this man pretended a Commiſſion 
from Heaven falily (whereby he wou'd be the greateſt of Sinners) 
can we think Gop wou'd fo miraculouſly aſſiſt him? but weknou 
by our Law, if one comes with a Commiſſion from Gop, and 


_ 


Gop; ſuch a.one Gop is preſent with, and we are bound to believe 
him. And for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was 
the like ever heard of before? did ever Moſes or the Prophets 0 
it? Thus we ſee what ſtrong Rational Evidence there was in this 
Miracle of Chriſt in the judgment of this blind man, which heut 
ter'd with ſo much reaſon before the Court of Sanhedrin, hen 


this very perſon was as yet ignorant that Chriſt was the true Je 


Revelation of . himſelf to him, he preſently believed on him. Hos 
ſtrangely irrational were the Fews then in rejecting our Savio 
when his Miracles not only exceeded thoſe of Moſès both in nuſi. 
ber and quality; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves it 
Miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Moſes on! 
upon the credit of their Fathers! And from the amis.” 4 " 

N videne 


500 II. Chap. IX. ORIGINES SACRA 


evidence ariſing from the power of Miracles it is that St. Peter 
tells the promiſcuous Aſſembly, A. 2. 22. That Jeſus of Naza- 
reth Was man approved of God among them, by miracles, wonders 


and fiens, which God did by him in the midſt of them, as they them- 


diſpute among them. W hich was a thing ſo notorious among them, 
| thar we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſſing it; What do we 2 
For this man doth many miracles Nov then in a Nation whoſe 
Religion had been eftabliſh'd by Miracles, and the certainty of 
the truth of it, among thoſe who then profeſs'd it, did depend ſo 
much upon the conſtant credit which the report of the Miracles 
done at the ſetling of their Law had among them; what cou'd bea 


o manifeſt by a greater Power of Miracles in himſelf the undoubted 
credentials of his Commiſſion from Heaven; and that he was the 
crue Meſſius, which was forctold by their own moſt ſacred and au- 

thentical Records? Which will appear more. 

Becauſe the power of miracles did evidently declare that he was 
the very perſon promiſed. For if the exact correſpondency of the 

event to the Predictions in a Nation owning them as Divine, 
be an undoubted evidence, that they are exactly fulfill'd; our Sa- 

vior was moſt certainly the Perſon ſo often {| k 

Teſtament. For many of the Prophecics of the Old Teſtament 


conditions the eus have been in ſince their diſperſion, (which 
fell our exactly according to the Prediction of Chriſt) it is impoſ- 
{ible they ſhou'd be fulfill'd at all. So that either the Predictions 
WW nut loc their Divine Authority, or they muſt be accompliſhed in 
W our bleſſed Savior. For as Tertullian ſharply ſays to the eus, Redde 
aum fudææ quem Chriſtus inveniat, & alium contende venire ; Let 

be people of the eus be in their former condition, and then plead 
= / 7 Meſſias to come. For can any thing be more plain than chat 
che Meſiias was to be born in Bethlehem of Fudeaf? but where 
is that now? and how long ſince the eus enjoy'd any civil Polity 
there? What is become of the ſecond Temple, in the time of 
= which che Deſire of all Nations ſhou'd come? Is not Zernuſalem 
W ready deſtroy'd, and the Oblation there long ſince ceaſed, which 
vas to come to paſs ſo ſoon after the Mefias, and did according- 
W 77 1s not the Scepter yet departed from Judah, and the Lawgiver 
Vom between his feet, and is not Shiloh yet come? What ſtrange 
mintelligible Weeks were thoſe of Daniel, if they were extend- 
d to ſo indefinite; what certain ground cou'd from hence be ga- 
cher d of any time wherein their Accompliſhment was to be ex- 
pected? But not to Expatiate on thoſe things which are already ſo 


dient and modern learned Writers againſt the Fews: To inſiſt 
therefore on our preſent buſineſs; are not the Prophecies concern- 
us the Miracles which the Maſſias ſhou'd work, exactly fulfill'd 
%% deaf ſhall be unſtopped; then ſhall the lame man leap as an 
art, and the tongue 7 the dumb ſhall fing. He muſt be a great 
ſtranger in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſcek for 

| an 


[elves alſo knew. He appeals to their own knowledg, which he 
wor'd not certainly have done, had it not been in a cale beyond all 


| Joh, 11 
47. 


more rational and convincing way of proceeding, than for our Savior | 


III. 
Hyp. 2: 


en of in the Old 


concerning the Meſſias, if they were not fulfill'd in Chriſt, in the 


Tertull. C; 
Fud 45, Le 


1 


W argcly prov'd beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, by the an- 


in Chriſt? Then the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of 16. 35. f. 
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v. Gror. in An exact fulfilling of this Prophecy. Nay, and the Fewiſh Ji. 


Joh. 9. za. druſch, upon P/al. 146. 8. ſaith, that when Meſſias comes, he ſhoyjy 


open the eyes of the blind; and the Fetus themſelves often ſpeak gf 
the great Miracles wich the Meſſias ſhou'd do when he appears; 
and therefore out of their own mouths will they be condemneg, 


when the Miracles of Chriſt make it fo evident that he was che 


true Meſſias. Hence when Fohn Baptiſt ſent his Diſciples to Chrig 

for them to be fully ſatisty'd concerning him; he bids them tel 
Mat. x1. g. him, the blind recerve their fight, and the lame walk, and the leper; 
are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up, &c. 1; 


| tho? the mentioning of theſe Miracles was ſufficient to make ji 


appear to them who he was whom they came to inquire after 
And therefore it is obſervable that John Baptiſt himſelf, tho! grea. 
Mat. 11.9, ter than the Prophets, nay, than whom there was not a greater born 
f women, by our Savior's own Teſtimony; yet of him it is (aid, 


Joh. 10 that he wrought no miracle: of which no account can be given & 


41. robable and rational, as that Gop in his infinite Wiſdom was 
pleas'd fo to order it, that the Evidence of our Savior's being the 
Meſſias might be made more clear by the Miracles which he wrought, 
that the minds of the People might nor be diſtracted between 
ohn and Chriſt ; he therefore reſery'd the glory of Miracles whol. 
ly to the name of Chri/?, that there might be no pretenſe of Com- 
petition between John and Him. 63.6 


IV. Another reaſon of the neceſſity of Miracles in our Savior by 
Hyp. 3. Way of Rational Evidence, is, the overthrowing the power and 


kingdom of the Devil in the world. For which purpoſe it is ob- 
ſervable that the Devil had ſcarce ever greater power over the Bo- 
dies of Men as well as their Souls, than at that time; thence ve 
read of ſuch a multitude of Demoniacs in the Goſpel. For it 
ſeems very harſh to interpret thoſe merely of Epileprical and Lu- 
Mat. 4.24. Hatie Perſons, both becauſe the , and a¹νεçν and a 
are mention'd diſtinctly, and that it appears by the Primitive 
Church afterwards how frequent it was to eject 8 Devil out of 
poſſeſſed perſons. Nay, fo far am I from thinking that the De- 
voſus de moniacs were mere Lunatics, that I rather think with Vaſſius that 
14olat.l.2. the Lunatics were truly Demoniacs, only they were not conſtantly 
under the power of the Devil, but as their paroxiſms return'dup- 
Nu 1 on them, the Devil loving to Fiſh in ſuch troubled Waters. And 
14 thence the ſame perſon 1s called a Lunatic in one place, who is 
Lukes. called a Demoniac in another; becauſe he did ruere in principiis li. 
nuationum, as the Arabic verſion expreſſeth it; or as Ruſticus Elpi- 
dius more fully explains it, 


Ruſt. kid. Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 
4.5. Dæmonis e Proprie Jui peſte nocivus 
Allidit captas fedo diſcrimine mentes, 


Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignes. 


_———T heophylatt-18-of 7 chat-the-Jews in the time of our Saw. 
Nat. 8. 28. Or ſuppos'd, that the Souls of dead men became Demons, and 
thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacs among the Toms: 
but it is far more probable which Grotius conceives, that the eus 


were of opinion, that the Souls of dead men did hover up and 


down 
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down about their Bodies, and that theſe were ſo long under che 
Devils power, which many of the Fews to this day believe and 
make uſe of the inſtance of the Pythons raiſing Samuel; on 
which account the Devils, to favor an Opinion ſo advantageous 
to their Intereſt, might appear with Fs terror and fury about 
their burying places, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons. 
But on nh account it was, we find it evident that about the 
time of our Savior's appearance, and ſome time after, the truly 
Gude were very frequent; whether it were that the Devil by 
ſuch frequent poſſeſſions of perſons, and making them to do ſuch 
gange things, might thereby endeavor to invalidate the evidence 
bt our Savior's Miracles (from whence it is probable the PHari- 
bees raiſed: their Calumny, that Chriſt did Miracles by Bee/zebub, 
bccauſe they ſaw ſo many ſtrange appearances caus d by poſſeſſed 
W perſons) or whether it were thro' the Admirable Providence of 
Gop, which might give Satan the greater liberty at that time, on 
purpoſe to heighten the glory of our Savior in diſpoſſeſſing of 
him, and thereby to give the higheſt Rational Evidence, that his 
Power was of. Gop, which tended ſo much to the deſtruction of the 
Kingdom of Satan. TAE 9 RN 
And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triumph, and . 
48 it were inſult over the Devil where. ever 787 found him, ma- 
ing him to remove his lodgings from poſſeſs d perſons, by a Writ 
= of Ejection from the Name of Chriſt. Thence Origen rationally 
= coucludes that Chriſt had his Power given him from above, be- 
= caulc at his very Name the Devils forſook the bodies which they 
had poſſeſs'd, Ei pou gad ny ewes No Nio Forms, 5x % #34 fad gre; TH ed awry A my - Orig. c. 
Ne u 4 rg & vs vue Moro hy, Lao as oe And he elſewhere tells Celf. J. 3. 
us, that even the meaneſt ſort of Chriſtians without any Ceremo- 
ny, but merely by their Prayers, did ordinarily eject the Devil out | 
of mens bodies: s t Hi7mey 5 ary mi roxy g, TeCArH u N Cy To Aegis c 26 Lib. 2. 
„%S. e a dhe idνννν⁰ 3, Ae, & lym Mνννν eee inn © eg. Veneto den 
N «rfpomeu zgl eri © oονα mW xa Aram c Tel Ae, IE * mhnws ais 
Hramary Chriſtians, ſaith he, moſt commonly do this, the Grace of 
Chriſt by its word thereby diſcovering the contemptibleneſs and in- 


of 


firmity of the Devils, that in order to their Efection they did not 

want any learned or experienced Chriſtian. And for this they ap- 

peal to the Heathens themſelves, as appears not only by the chat- 

enge of Tertullian already mention'd, but by the Teſtimony of 

almoſt all of them who have writ againſt the Heathens in rw, 

ton of the Chriſtian Religion. Thence Minutius Felix, Hæc omnia Minus. Fe- 
ſciumt plerique,pars veſtrum, ipſos dæmonas de ſemetipſis confiteri, quo- x * 
'1es a nobis tormentis verborum, & orationis incendiis de corporivus exi- 

guntur. Ipſe Saturnus & Serapis, & Fupiter, & quicquid dæmonum co- 

luis victi dolore quod ſunt eloquuntur nec utique in turpitudinem ſui non- 

mrs preſertim veſtrum aſſiftentibus, mentiuntur. Ipſis teſtibus eos eſſe 

Demonas, de ſe derum confitentibus credite; adjurati enim per Deum 

verum 0 ſolum, inviti, miſeri corporibus inhorreſcunt ; & vel exſiliunt 

fatim, velevaneſcunt gradatim,prout fides patientis adjuvat, aut gratia 

(urantis aſpirat. Can we now think the Devil chou not only forſake 

his Tyranny over the bodies of men, but let go ſo advantageous 

4 pillar of his Tyranny over the Conſciences of men in Idolatrous 

worſhip, as the concealing himſelf was, had he not been forc'd to 
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it by a Power far greater than his own? So Cyprian ad Demetrig. 
num, appeals to him being the Proconſul of Africa, about the 

- ſetme thing (who had written ſharply againſt the Chriſtians) for 

= {peaking of the Devils whom they wot ipped in their Idols, 0 

FB Cyprian. ft audire es welles & videre, quando a nobis adjurantwr & torque. 

; iz Thr Spreitudlibus flagris & verborum tormentis de obſeſſis corporibur 
| eiciuntur, quando ejulantes & gementes voce humanu, & poteſtate 

| divina flagelin & verbera ſentientes, venturum judibium con fiteniur 

3 vent & tognoſce vera eſſe que dicimus: and à little after, videbi; 

| fb manu noſtru ſtare vinitos; & tremere captivos, quos ti ſuſpiri 

& veneraris ut Dominos. Did ever any of the Heathen Magic. | 

i ans (of which there were good ſtore) extort ſuch things from the | 
| Devils, as the Chriſtians did, merely by their Prayers, and Inyo. 

_—— | cations of the name of Gop and CHK IST? did they ever thake 

1 | them confefs ro be what they were, not only in poſſeſs'd bodies 

but in their Temples too? that was beyond the power of their E. 

f heſian Letters, ot any of their Magical Incantatiens. Did the 

Devils ever dread fo much the Name of Socrates or Ariſtides 1 

Lafant.de they did that of Gob and Cnrisr? Of which Lactantius thus 

75 „ ſpeaks, Quo audito tremunt, exclamant, & uri ſe Verberatique tt. 

' ftantur, & mterrogati qui ſint, quando venerint, quuudo in boni 

nem irrepferint, confitentur fic extorti, & excruciati virtute dun 

numinis exulant ; propter hec verbera & minas; ſanctos & jiiſtoryi. 

tos ſemper oderunt. And even Apollo himſelf at the name of Chrif 

trembled as much as ever the Pythian Propheteſs did in her great. 


a , 


eſt furies; ſo Prudentins tells us. 


Prudent.. | 72 0 Torquetur Apollo 
. Nomine percuſſus Chriſti, net fulmina verbi 


Ferre poteſt; agitant mifernm tot verbera lingue; 
Quot laudata Dei refonant miratula Chriſti. 


To theſe we may add what Firmicus faith to the ſamè purpoſe 

Tas Ecce Daemon eft quem colis ; cum Det & Chriſti eur nomen auale- 
prof. relig. Til, contremifcit, & ut interrogantibus nobis reſponatat. Frepidantiu 
verba, vix ſe colligit ; adheres homimi laceratur, uritut, vapmiat, 

& ſtatim de commſſis ſceleribus confitetur. By which Teſtimonis 

it appears what power over Satan, when he was in his. Kingdom, 

the Chriſtians by the power of Chriſt had; not as tho“ rhe bare 

name of Chriſt had fo great an efficacy in the ejection of Devils 
rage as Origen ſeems to be of opinion (in a diſcourſe about the effcae 
„ce of Names, unworthy of fo great a Philoſopher) but that GoÞ 
might manifeſt to the World the truth that was contain'd in that 

Name, he did give a power to ſuch as made uſe of it, of working 

Miracles by it. And thence we read in Scripture, that ſome who 

were not throughly Chriſtians, but yet profeſs'd the Truth of tit 

Fan va. Goſpel, and that what they did was for the honor of Chriſt, t 
4 power of caſting out Devils and doing many wonderful things thi 

1 „By theſe and many other Teſtimonies which tuightbe products 
| out of the Primitive Church, we find an exact accompliſhment 0! 
| our Saviot's promiſe to his Diſciples when he took his leave 
Mack 46 of them: And theſe fietts ſhall follow them that believe, # 
7. | | 7 
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my name ſhall they caſt out Devils, &c. This power then in the 
Primitive Church had a twofold Argument in it, both as it 
was a manifeſtation of the truth of the Predi&ions of our Savior, 
and as it was an Evidence of the Divine Power of Chriſt, when 
his Name ſo long after his Aſcenſion had ſo great a command over 
all the Infernal Spirits; and that ſo evidently, that at that time 
when the Chriftians did as it were tyrannize over Satan to in his own 
territories, yet then the greateſt of his Magicians had no power to 
hurt the bodies of the Chriſtians, which is a thing Origen takes much 
notice of. For when Celſus faith from Diogenes c Aigyprins that 
Magic cou'd only hurt 1gnorant and wicked Men, and had no power 
over Philoſophers ; Origen replies, jrſt, that Philoſophy was no 
{ach charm againſt the power of Magic, as appears by Meragenes 
who writ the Story of Apollonius Tyancnus, the famous ay 
Philoſopher, who therein mentions how Euphrates and an Epicu- 
rean ( cn «as op 10 Vnlgar Philoſophers) were catched by the | 
Magic of Apollonius, (and altho' Philoſtratus difown this Hiſtory | 
of Meragenes as fabulous, yet he that thinks Philoſtratus for that, ud. vive: | 
to be of any greater credit, is much deceived, of whom Lud. Vi- 401. | BEE, 
ves gives this true Character, that he doth magna Homeri mendacia _. 
majoribus mendacis corrigere, Mend one hole and make three,” but, origen. | # 0h 
faith Origen, as to the Chri/tizns, this is undoubtedly true: Ae. N Celſ. i "Fu 
Fubu d iets xl Th were gab dntß, 97: oi a gi Ale nee f. 302. = 
Yogmevorres Yor, R Brodyres n@G v £0 agli M408 aud rod 7; axtogu xr  164,07% avwtx,iompyr no) M e | i 
mes row7%g u q uiens g 0 i ries Gre dafi wow dei. This, faith he, we = 
ere moſt certain of, and have found it by experience true, that thoſe 
who according to the Principles of Chriſtianity do worſhip God over 
all, thro' Feſus, and do live according to the Goſpel, being conſtant 
in their ſolemn Prayers night and day, are not obnoxtous to thepower 
of any Magic or Devils whatſoever. Now then if the Devil who 
had then ſo much power over others, had none upon the true 
followers of Chriſt; and if inftead of that they had ſo great a 
commanding Power over the Devil even in things which tended 
moſt to his diſadvantage, not only diſlodging him out of Bodies, 
but out of his idolatrous Temples; what can be more evident, than 
that this power which was ſo efficacious for the overthrowing the 
Kingdom of Satan, muſt needs be far greater than the power of 
$atan is? For it is an undoubted Maxim in Natural Reaſon, That 
hat euer is put out of its former place by force and violence, is ex 
uded by ſomething ſtronger than its ſelf; for if the force on either 
de were equal, there cou'd be no diſpoſſeſſing of either; if any 
thing then be caſt out of its former poſſeſſion unwillingly, it is an 
| undeniable proof there was ſome power greater than his who was 
diſpoſſeſſed. Now we cannot conceive, if there be ſuch malignant 
Spirits, as by many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that 
they ſhou'd willingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch a Doctrine which 
tends to the unavoidable ruin of their Intereſt in the World: if 
then the power of this Doctrine hath overthrown the Devils King- 
dom in the World, where-ever it hath been truly entertain'd; it 
mult neceſſarily follow, that this power is far above the power of 
any damned Spirits. Now what folly and madneſs was it in the 
Heathens to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which they cou'd not but 
(ce, if they wou'd open their * wo were under ſo great flavery to 
13 a 
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a power above them, which cou'd- make them «confeſs what ya | 
moſt to their diſadvantage in the preſence of their great adorers? 
vi Neither ought the many Counterfeits and Impoſtures which have 
been in the World in this kind ſince the eftabliſhment of Chriſtian 
Religion (among the advancers of particular intereſts and deſigng) | 
make us ſuſpect the truth of thoſe things which were done in tie 
firſt Ages of the Church of Chri/?. For, fir/e, it ſtands to the greateſt WR 

Reaſon, that the ſtrongeſt Arguments for the truth of a Religion 
ES ought to be fetched from the Ages of its firſt appearance in the 
| World; if then the Evidence be undoubted as to thole firſt times, ve 
ought to embrace our Religion as true, whatever the impoſtures 
have been among thoſe who have apparently gone aſide from that 
purity and by neg of the Goſpel, which had ſo great power. 
Then; ſecondly, if all that hath been done in this kind of ejectinę 
Devils, where Chriſtianity is own'd, be acknowledg'd for impo. 
ſtures; one of theſe two things mult be ſuppoſed as the ground 
of it: either that there was no ſuch thing as a real poſſeſſion by 
the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch thing as a diſpoſſeſſing him. It 
the jir/t, then hereby will be ſeen a confirmation of our former Argu- 
ment, that where Chriſtianity is own'd, by the power of that, the 
Devil is more curb'd and reſtrain'd, than where it is not, orelſeis 
much over- run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, the A. 
ges of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10 Century to the beginning 
of the 16h Current. are a clear Evidence; Of the firſt, all thoſe who 
have been converſant in the places where Paganiſm or groſs Idolatry 
do yet reign, will bring in their creditable Teſtimonies, how tyranni 
cal the power of the Devil is yet among them. If it be not ſo then, 
where careful endeavors have been uſed for retrieving the ancient 
purity of Chriſtian Doctrine and Worſhip, we ought to impute it to 
the power of Him who is ſtronger than Satan, Who where. ever 
he comes to dwell, doth diſpoſſeſs him of his former habitations. 
If the /econd then be entertained as the ground of concluding all 
things as impoſtures, which are accounted diſpoſſeſſions of Satan, 
_ viz. that he never is really diſpoſſeſſed; then it mult either be ſaid, 
that where he is once ſeized, there is no poſſibility of ejecting him; 
 whichisto ſay, that the Devil hath an abſolute and jy Power, 
and that there is no power greater than his, which is to own him 
for Gop; or elſe that Gop ſuffers him to tyranize where and how 
he will, which 1s contrary to Divine eee and the care Go 
takes of the World, and of the good of Mankind; or elſe, /aftty 
chat thoſe Perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch Perſons who 
are armed fo much with the power of Chriſt, nor poſſeſſed with 
ſuch a due Spirit of the Gotdel, which hath command over cheſe 
infernal Spirits. And this in the caſes pretended by the great Jugjzrs 
and Impoſtors of the Chriſtian World, the Pop; Prieſts have 
been ſo notorious, that none of their party of any great faith ot 
credit would ſtand to youch them. And we have this impregnabic 
Argument againſt all ſuch Impoſtures, that the matters which the! 
by ſuch actions would give an Evidence to, being ſo vaſtly diſle. 
rent from, if not in ſome things diametrically oppolite to the firit de- 
livery and deſign of the Chriſtian Faith, it is inconſiſtent with the 
way uſed for the confirmarion of Chriſtian Religion in the firſt pub. 
liſhing of it, to atteſt the truth of ſuch things by any real eee, 
| | | Por 
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For ſo it would invalidate the — force of the Evidences of the 


truth of Chriſtianity, if the fame Argument ſhou'd be uſed for 
the proving of that which in the judgment of any impartial Perſon 
was not delivered, when the truth of the Doctrine of Chriſꝭ was con- 
firmed by ſo many and uncontrouled Miracles. But hereby we ſee 
what unconceivable prejudice bath been done to the true primitive 
Doctrine of the Goſpel; and what ſtumbling. blocks have been laid 
in the way of confiderative Perſons, to keep them from embracing 
the truly Chriſtian Faith, by thoſe who wou'd be thought the in- 
{allible Directors of Men in it, by making uſe of the Broad - ſeal of 
Heaven (ſet only to the truth of the Scriptures) to confirm their 


unwritten and ſuperſtitious ways of worſhip. For if 1 once ſee 


chat which I looked on as an undoubted Evidence of Divine Power; 
brought to atteſt any thing directly contrary to Divine Revelation; 


| mult either conclude that Gop may contradict himſelf by ſealing 


both parts of 2 contradiction, whichis both blaſphemous, and im- 
poſſible; or that that Society of Men Which own ſuch things is 
not at all tender of the honor of Chriſtian Doctrine, but ſeeks to 
{er up an intereſt contrary to it» and matters not what. diſadvan- 
rage is done to the grounds of Religion by ſuch unworthy pre- 
tences: and which of theſe two is more rational and true, let eve- 
ry one's Conſcience judge. And therefore it is much the intereſt 
of the Chriſtian World to have all ſuch Frauds and Impoſtures diſ- 
covered, which do ſo much diſſervice to the Chriſtian Faith, and 


xe ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. But how far 


that promiſe of our Savior, That they which believe in his Name, 
hall caſt out Devils, and do many Miracles, may extend even in theſe 
laſt Ages of the World to ſuch generous and Primitive. ſpirited 
Chriſtians, who out of a great and deep ſenſe of the truth of Chri- 


ſtianity and tenderneſs to the Souls of Men, ſhou'd go among Hea- 


thens and Infidels to convert them only to CHRIS (and not to a 
ſecular intereſt, under pretence of an infallible Head) is not here 
a place fully ro enquire. I confeſs I cannot ſee any reaſon why 
Gop may not yet for the conviction of Inſidels, employ ſuch a power 
of Miracles, altho' there be not ſuch neceſſity of it, as there was 


in the firſt propagatiun of the Goſpel, there being ſome Evidences 


of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not ſo clear then, 
(as the overthrowing the kingdom of Satan in the World; the 
prevailing of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding force uſed againſt it; 
the recovery of it from amidſt all the corruptions which were 
mixed with it; the conſent of thoſe parties in the common foun- 


dations of Chriſtianity,which yet diſagree from each other with great 


Matth. 16: 
17. 


bitterneſs of Spirit, ) tho' I lay it be not of that neceſſity now, 


when che Scriptures are convey'd to us in a certain uninterrupted 


manner; yet Gop may pleaſe out of his abundant provilion for 


the farisfation of the Minds of Men, concerning the truth of 
Chriſtian Doctrine, to em loy good Men to do ſomething which 
may manifeſt the power of CHRIS to be above the Devil's, whom 
they worſhip. And therefore I ſhou'd far ſooner believe the rela- 
ton of the Miracles of Xaverins and his Brethren employ'd in the 
converion of Infidels, than Lipſius his Virgo Hallenſis and Aſpre- 


Colle, cond it but be made evident to me that the deſign of thoſe 
Perſons had more of Chriſtianity than Popery in it; that is, that they 
3 Went 
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4 | went more upon a deſign to bring the Souls of the Inſidels to 
5 | Heaven, than to enlarge the Authority and Juriſdiction of the Ry. 
b mam Church. | | 
0 VIII But what-ever the truth of thoſe Miracles, or the delign of 
thoſe perſons were, we have certain and undoubted Evidence gf 
| the Truth of thoſe Miracles, whereby Chriſtianity was firſt pro- 
1 pagated, and the Kingdom of Satan over-thrown in the World; 
0 1 Chriſt thereby making it appear that his Power was greater than 
1 Lak. 11. the Devil's, who had poſſeſſion, becauſe he oer came him, took from 
him all his armor wherem he truſted, and divided his ſpoils; i e 
diſpoſleſs'd him of Mens Bodies, and his Idolatrous Temples, fi. 
lenced his Oracles, nonpluſt his Magicians, and at laſt, when 
Chriſtianity had overcome by ſuffering, wreſted the worldly Poy. 
er and Empire out of the Devil's hands, and employ'd it againſt 
himſelf. Neither may we think, becaule ſince that time the Devil 
hath got ſome ground in the world again by the large ſpread of 
Mahometiſm, and the general Corruptions in the Chriſtian world, 
that therefore the other was no argument of Divine Power; be- 
cauſe the truth of Chriſtianity is not tied to any particular places; 
becauſe ſuch a falling away hath been foretold in the Scripture, 
and therefore the truth of them is prov'd by it; and becauſe Gon 
himſelf hath threatned that thoſe who will nor receive the Truth 
in the love of it, ſhall be given up to ſtrong deluſions. Dothi not 
this then inſtead of abating the ſtrength of the Argument, con- 
firm it more, and that nothing is fallen out in the Chriſtian world, 
bur what was foretold by thoſe whom Gop employ'd in the con. 
verting of it? But we are neither without ſome fair hopes even 
from that Divine Revelation which was ſeal'd by uncontroul'd . 
vidence, that there may be yet a time to come when Chriſt wil 
recover his Churches to their priſtine Purity and Simplicity; but 
withall, I think we arc not to meaſure the future Felicity of the 
Church by outward Splendor and Greatneſs (which too many {0 
ſtrongly fanſie) but by a recovery of that true Spirit of Chriſt. 
nity which breathed in the firſt Ages of the Church, what-evcr 
the outward condition of the Church may be: For if worldly 
greatneſs, and caſe, and riches, were the firſt Impairers of the pu- 
rity of Chriſtian Religion, it is hard to conceive how the reſtoring 
the Church of Chriſt to its true Glory, can be by the adyancin? 
of thac, which gives fo great an occation to Pride and Senſuality 
which are ſo contrary to the deſign of Chriſtian Religion; unlels | 
we ſuppoſe Men free from thoſe Corruptions, which continual ex. 
pcrience ſtill tells the World the Rulers as well as Members of tht 
Chriſtian Society are ſubje& to. Neither may that be wonder d 
at, when ſuch unevenneſs of parts is now diſcover'd in the great 
Luminaries of the World, and the Sun himſelf is found to hat 
his Maculæ, as tho' the Sun had a purple Fever, or as Kzrcher ex. 
wreber, preſſeth it, Ipſe Phebus, qui rerum ommium in univerſo naturæ Th: 
2 py , 4rro aſbectabilium longe pulcherrimus ommium opinione eſt Habitus 
3 3 hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie, ar infecto vultu mac ulis prodiit; 4. 
4} >. Ceres eum Vvariolis laborare ſeneſtentem: I ſpeak not this as tho an 
outward flouriſhing condition of the Church were inconſiſtent 
with its Purity; for then the way to refine it, were to throw 
into the flames of Perſecution; but that the advancement of the 
x flouriſhing 
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douriſhing condition of the Church, is not merely by outward 

pomp and Grandeur, and that the Purity of the Church is not incon- 6 

ſtent with a ſtate of outward difficulties, which the experience 

of the Primitive Church gives an itrefragable demonſtration of 

Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of a Power of Mira- 

des, conjoyned with the Chriſtian Doctrine, to manifeſt the truth 

of it by overthrowing the Kingdom of that great Antichriſt the 

Deyil, who had uſurped fo much Tyranny over the World. 
The laſt Reaſon why a Power of Miracles was fo neceſſary for 1: 

confirming the Truth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe the Goſpel was to 

hy propagated over the World Without any other rational evidence 

thin was contained in the Miracles wrought 55 the confirmation of 

ir, Now the admirable ſucceſs which this Doctrine found in the 

World, conſidering all the Circumſtances of it, do make it clear 

what certainty there was that the Miracles which were wrought 

were true, and they were certain Evidences that the Doctrine at- 

teſted by them was from Gop. Now this will appear from theſe 

two things: 1 585 * 1 2192 « 

. That no rational account ran be given why the Apoſtles ſpbuld 

wdertake to publifh ſuch a Doctrine, unleſs they had been undoubt- 

edly certain that the Dottrine was true, and they had ſuffitient E- 

vidence to perſuade others to believe it. . 0 1e TO, 


2. That no ſatisfuctory atrount can be given, conſidering the n. =_ 
ture of the Doerihe of Chriſt, and the manner of its 77 | 1 
why it ſhould meet with fo great atreptance in the World, had there _ 
not been ſuch convinting Evidente as might full) perſuade Men of 1 
d To < 0 —_—_ 


| 1 begin with the 15 from the Publiſhers of this Doctrine in the 

| World. All that 1 here require by way of a Poſtulatum of 

| Suppoſition, are only theſe two things, which no Man right in 
| bis wats I ſuppoſe will deny: t. That Men are ſo far rational A. 


gents, that they will not ſer upon any work of moment and difftulty, LO 
withour ſufficzent grounds induting them to it; and ſo much the Tn 1 
greater the work Is, the more ſure and ſtedfaſt had the grounds : 1 
need to be which they proceed upon. 2. That the Apoſtles or fir/7 + I 
= ':/:/hers of the Chriſtian Doctrine were not men diſtracted, or be- Wil 
= ' / heir wits, but ated by printiples of contmon ſenſe, reaſon and | — 
nale ſfanding, as other men in the World do: Which if any one = - WY 
ſhou'd be fo far beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have but pa- ___ "mas 
tence and underſtanding enough to read and conſider thoſe admi- 88 | 1 
rable Writings of theirs which are convey'd to us by as certain un- | i! 
interrupted a Tradition as any thing in the world hath been, by 1448 
chat time he will ſee cauſe to alter his Judgment, and to fay that -— _. 
they are not mad, but ſpeak the words of the greateſt Truth „ 10 6 
nd voberneſs. Theſe things ſuppoſed, I now proceed to the 1 4 
Proving of the thing in hand, which will be done by theſe three e | 160, 
things; Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but know how hazard- Wit! 
"us an employment the preaching of the Goſpel would be to them. Se- 1 
cundly, That no motive can be conceived ſufficient for them to under- 9 
take ſuch an employment, but the infallible Truth of the Doctrine which i" 


the) preached. "Thirdly, That the greateſt aſſurance they had them- 
[Ives of the Truth of their Doctrine, was by being eye-witneſſes of 
% Miracles of Chriſt 95 „ "A 

Firſt, 1 
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Furſt, That the Apoſtles could not but underſiand the hazard of 
their employment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully undertoot 
i it. That Men armed with no external Power, nor cried up for 
i N their Wit and Learning, and carryinga Doctrine with them ſo con- 
0 FE trary to the general Inclinations of the World, having nothing in it 
| to recommend it to Mankind but the Truth of it, ſhou'dgo about to 
. perſuade the World to part with the Religion they owned, and was 
YN ſetled by their Laws, and to embrace ſuch a Religion as called them 
0 | | off from all the things they loved in this World, and to prepare them. 
4 ” ſelves by Mortification and Self-denial for another World, isa thing 
to Human Reaſon incredible, unleſs we ſuppole them acted by x 

higher Spirit than Mankind is ordinarily acted by. For what is there 
ſo deſirable in continual Reproaches and Contumelies? what delight 
is there in Racks and Prifons? what agreeableneſs in Flames and 
Martyrdoms to make Men undergo ſome, nay all of theſe rather than 
diſown that Doctrine which they came to publith ? Vet theſe did the 
Apoſtles cheerfully undergo in order to the Converſion of the World 
to the truth of that Doctrine which they deliver'd to it. And not 
only ſo, but tho they did foreſee them, they were not diſcouraged 
from this undertaking by it. Iconfeſs, when Men are upon hopes 
| of profit and intereſt in the World, engaged upon a deſign which 
ö . they promiſe themſelves impunity in, having Power on their fide, 
4 tho' after wards things ſhou'd fall out contrary to their expectation, 
ſuch Perſons may die in ſuch a Cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome 
may carry it out with more reſolution, partly thro? an innate forts 
tude of Spirit, heightned with the advantages of Religion, or an 
Enthuſiaſtic temper. But it is hard to conceive that ſuch Perſons 
wou'd have undertaken ſo hazardous an employment, if before. hand 
they had fore-ſcen what they muſt have undergone for it. But now 
the Apoſtles did fore-know that Bonds and Impriſonment, nay 
Death it ſelf muſt be undergone in a violent manner, for the ſake of 
the Doctrine which they preached ; yet notwithſtanding all this, they 
go boldly and with reſolution on with their work, and give not over 
becauſe of any Hardſhips and Perſecutions they met withal. Oneot 
the chiefeſt of them, St. Peter, and as forward as any in prope 

Tok. 21.19, the Goſpel, had the very manner of his death foretold him by Chr 
__ humſfelf, before his Aſcenſion; yet ſoon after we find him preaching 
Chriſt in the midſt of thoſe who had Crucity'd him, and telling them 
to their faces the greatneſs of their fin in it, and appealing to the Mi- 
Act 2.22, Tacles which Chriſt had done among them, and bidding thein repem 
3. 38. and believe in him chm they had crucified, if ever they would be ſaved. 
2 1510. And this he did, not only among the People who gave their confent 
dt. 4. 5. to the Crucifying of Chriſt; but ſoon after, being convented toge- 
ther with 7h, before the Court of Sanhbedrin (probably the very 
ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chriſt to death) for a M. 
racle wrought by them, with what incredible boldneſs doth he to 
their faces tell them of their Murdcring of Chriſt ; and withall, that 
there was no other way to ſalvation but by him whom they had Cru. 
A. 4.0, cified! Be it known unto you all (faith Peter to the Sanheadrin ) and 
„% duo all the people of Iſrael, that by the name of Feſus Chriſt whom ye ha 
| crucified, whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth this mai 
land here before you whole. Neither is there ſalvation in any other : fat 
there is none other name under Heaven given among men, whereb) & 

| mi 
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muſt be ſaved. W hat an heroic freedom of Spirit appears in theſe 


words | what magnanimity and courage was there now in that Per- 
ſon, who durſt in the face of this Court tell them of their Murther, 


and that there was no Salvation but by him whom they had Crucifi- 


d! Well might they wonder at the boldneſs of the Men, who fear'd 
not the ſame Death which they had ſo lately brought their Lord and 

ſter to. | | 
n was this ſingly the caſe of Peter and John, but all the reſt 
of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame reſolution and 
preparation of Spirit to undergo thegreateft hardſhip in the World 


for the ſake of the Truths they Preached. And accordingly as far as 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory can aſcertain us of it, they did all but ohn (and 


that to make good the Prediction of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by Joh. 21.22, 


the hands of thoſe who perſecuted them merely for their Doctrine. 


4 And which is moſt obſervable, when Chriſt deſign'd them firſt of all 


for this work, he told them before-hand of reproaches, perſecuti- 
ons, all manner of hardſhips, nay of death it ſelf, which they muſt 
andergo for his ſake. All that he gave them by way of encourage- 
ment, was, that they cou'd only ii thebody and not the ſoul, and there- 
torethat they ſhould fear him only who could deſtroy both body and ſoul in 
Hell; all the ſupport they had, was an expectation in another World, 
and that animated them to go thro” all the hardſhips of this. Where 


do we ever read of any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt know- 


ing Philoſophers of the Heathens? with what faintneſs and miſgiv- 
ing of Mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his famous diſcourſe ſuppos'd to 
be made by him before his death? how uncertainly doth he ſpeak of 
a State of Immortality? and yet in all probability Plato ſet it forth 


with all advantages imaginable. Where do we ever find that ever a- 


ny of the great Friends of Socrates who were preſent at his death, as 


Matt. 10. 
17 18, 21. 
21, 18. 


Plato in 
Phed, 


Phedo, Cebes, Crito and S1mmias, durſt enter the Areopagus, and 


condemn them there for the Murther of Socrates, tho' this wou'd be 
fir ſhort of What the Apoſtles did? Why were they not ſo charitable 
as to inform the World better of thoſe grand Truths of the Being of 


ol them themſelves? Why did not Plato at leaſt ſpeak out, and tell 
the World the Truth, and not diſguiſe his diſcourſes under feigned 
Names, the better to avoid Accuſation and the Fate of Socrates 2 
How doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as it were at Bo- 
fey with his Readers, ſometimes appearing and then pulling in his 
Hornsagain? It may not be an improbable conjecture that the death 
of hee rates was the foundation of the Academy: Imean of that cau- 
ous Doctrine of with-holding Aſſent, and being bothpro and con, 
lomerimes of this ſide, and ſometimes of that: for Sacrates's death 
hath made all his Friends very fearful of being too Dogmarical. 
And 270 himſelf had too much Riches, and withal too much of a 
Cu tier in him to hazard the dear Priſon of his Soul, vg. his Body, 
merciy for an æthertal vehicle. He had rather let his Soul flutter up 
and Jown in Terreſtial Matter, or the Cage it was pent up in, than 
hazard to violent an opening of it by the hands of the Areopagus. 


= Gon and Immortality of Souls, if at leaſt they were fully convinced 


And the great Roman Orator, amongthereſt of Plato's Sentiments, 


had learnt this too; for altho' in his diſcourſes he hath many times 
lulicicntly laid open the folly of the Heathen Worſhip and Theolo- 
yet he knows not how to bring himſelf off fate enough with the 


Aa People; 
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People; and will be ſure to be Dogmatical only in this, That nothing 


is to be innovated in the Religion of a Commonwealth, and that the (. 


ſloms of our Anceſtors are inviolably to be obſerved. Which Principle, 
had they been true as they were ſafe for the Perſons who ſpake them, 
the Chriſtian Rehgion had never gain'd any entertainment in the 
World; for where-ever it came, it met with this potent Prejudice 


that it was look'd on as an Innovation, and therefore was ſhreyd. 


ly ſuſpected by the Governors of Common-wealths, and the Preach. 
ers of it puniſhed as factious and ſeditious Perſons; which wag al 
the pretext the wiſe Politicians of the World had for their crys] 
and inhuman Perſecutions of ſuch multitudes of peaceable and 
innocent Chriſtians. Now when theſe things were fore. told b 
the Apoſtles themſelves before their going abroad fo plainly, that 
with the ſame Faith they did believe the Doctrine they Preached 
to be true, they muſt believe that all theſe things ſhou'd come to 
paſs, what courage and magnanimity of Spirit was it in them thus 
to encounter dangers, and as it were court the Flames? Nay and 
before the time was come that they muſt die, to ſeal the Truth of 
their Doctrine, their whole Life was a continual Peregrination, 
wherein they were as ſo many Jobs in Pilgrimage, encountred 
with perils and dangers on every fide; of which one of the moſt 
painful and ſucceſsful, St. Paul, hath given in ſuch a large Inven. 
cory of his perils, that the very reading of them were enough t 
undo a poor Epicurean Philoſopher, and at once to ſpoil him of 
the two Pillars of Iis Happineſs, the quietneſs of his Mind and 
caſe of his Body. Thus we ſee what a hazardous imployment 
that was which the Apoſtles went upon, and that it was ſuch as 
they very well underſtood the difficulty of before they ſet uponit 
Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which could car- 
ry them through ſo hazardous an employment, but the full convidi!- 
ons of their minds of the undoubted truth and cextainty of the. Do. 


Arine which they deliver d. We find before that no vulgar motives 


{ertull. ad 
Scapul. c. 5. 


Iden. Apo- 


7 
fog. e. 47. 


in the World cou'd carry them upon that deſign which they went 
upon, cou'd they be led by Ambition and Vain-glory, who met 
with ſuch Reproaches where- ever they went; and not only Perſe. 
cutions of the Tongue, but the ſharper ones of the Hands too 
We never read of any but the Primitive Chriſtians who were am 


bitious of being Martyrs, and thought long till they were in ie 


Flames: which made Arrius Antonius being Pro- conſul of Af 
when Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his Tribunal and thronged in 
to be Condemn'd, ſay to them, 5 Ne, & Yam danlviontys veunrns d Seit. 
tr. O miſerable People, had not ye ways enough to end your lui, 
at home, but ye muſt croud for an execution! This was a hight 
ambition by far than any of thoſe mancipia gloriæ, thoſe Chamal: 
on that liv'd on the breath of Applauſe, the Heathen Pluloſopticrs 
ever reached to, who were, as Tertullian expreſſeth it, {10911 
gloriæ & eloquentie ſolius libidinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the i! 
nor and eloquence of the warid ; but the Spirit of a Chriſtian did 
toar-roo-high-to.quarry on ſo mean a Prey. When the more lobe! 
Heathens had taken a ſtricter notice of the Carriages and Lives 
the Preachers of the Goſpel and all their genuine Followers, they it 
{tead of the common and rude name of Impoſtures, gave them a nd 
civil title of PHiloſophers, and looked upon their Doctrine as oy 
| T0 
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: 
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Ps 


limer kind of Philoſophy, Non utique divinum negot ium exiſtimant 


ſophers pretended ſo much to Moral Virtues which they ſaw the Chri- 
ſtians ſo excellent in; but as Tertullian there replies, Nomen hoc Phi- 
loſophorum Demonianonfugat, The Devil was ne ver afraid of a Phi- 
/oſopher's beard, nor were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a Philoſophic 
"/lium. There was ſomething more Divine in Chriſtians than in the 
rave Philoſophers; and that not only in teference to their lives, 
and the Divine Power which was ſeen in them, but in reference to 
che truth and certainty of their Doctrine, it being a true Character 
given of both, by that ſame excellent Writer in behalf of the 
Chriſtians of his time: Feritatem Philoſophi quidem affettant, poſ- 
faden aut em Chriſtiani; What the Philoſophers defired only, the Chri- 
ans enjoys which was Truth: and as he elſewhere more fully 
ſpeaks, Mimice Philoſophi affeftant veritatem, & affettando cor- 
rumpunt » ut qui gloriam captant ; Chriſtiani eam neceſſario appetunt, 


at nothing but his own glory: but Truth is the Chriſtian's Matron, 
whoſe directions he obſerves and follows, becauſe he regards no glory 
an that to come. And to let them further ſee What a difference 
chere was between a Chri/tzan and a Philoſopher, he concludes that 
Diſcourſe with theſe words. Quid adeo ſamle Philoſophus & Chri- 
fiamns? Gracie Diſtipulus & cali? fame negotiator & vitae? 
verborum & fattorum operator? rerum ædificator & deſtructor? ami- 


tor ejus & cuſtos? As much diſtance (faith he) as there is be- 
cube Greece and Heaven, between applauſe and eternal glory, be- 
tween words and things, between building and deſtroying, between 
truth and error, between a plagiary and corrupter of truth, and apre- 
ſerver and advancer of it; ſo much is there between a Philoſopher 
and a Chriſtian. The Heathens might ſuſpect indeed ſome kind of 
affinity between the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel and the ancient 
Sophilts of Greece, becauſe of their frequent going from place to 
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ed magts Philoſophie genus, as Tertullian tells us, becauſe the Philo- 1; .. 46. 


Idem ad 
Nationes, 


. 1.6. 4. 


14.55 Apol. 
c. 46. 


& integri preſtant, ut qui ſuluti fux curant. Truth is the Philo- 
pher's Miſtreſs; which by courting he vitiates and corrupts, looking © 


cus & mimicus erroris ? veritatis interpolator & integrator? furn- 


place, and pretending a kind of Enthuſiaſm as they did: bur as 


much difference as there is between a Knizht-Errant and Hercules, 
between a Mountebank and 4 pe og that and much greater 
there is between a Greek Sophiſt and an Apoſtle. Socrates in Pla- 
00% Euthydemus hath excellently diſcover'd the vanity and futility 


and fo likewiſe in his Protagoras; their intent was only like 
= tc crates in the Roman Spectacles, to catch their adverſaries 
Met, to intangle them with ſome captious Queſtion or other: 
but how vaſt! % e from this was the deſign of the Apoſtles, 
who abhorr'd thoſe endleſs Contentions which then were in the 
heathen World; and came to ſhew them that Truth which was 
revealed, with an intent of making them better Men 

Wie ſee the Apoſtles were. not carried forth by any mean and 
vulgar Motives, neither did they drive on any private ends of their 
own; all that they minded was the promoting of the Doctrine 
which they preached. Nay they accounted no hazards comparable 
vt the advantage which the World enjoy'd thro' the propagation 
or the Chr alata: This foe a truly noble and gene- 


of thoſe Perſons under the Perſons of Euthydemus and Dionyſodo- 
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Tertullian. 
Apol. c. 46. 


Min. Felix. 


Tertullian. 
Apol. c. 5. 


Id. 16, 


in the Blood of Martyrs. 'Thence Juſtin Martyr in 


they who thghted and rejected a Doctrine of ſo great concernment: 


{wers, Hic eſt Habitus victoriæ noſtræ, hæc patmata veſtis, tali curry 
triumphamus; The Croſs was only their Triumphant-chariot, 
which carried them ſooner to Heaven. Now this courage and re. 
ſolution of Spirit which was ſeen in the firſt Planters of Chriſti. 
nity in the World, made all ſerious and inquiſitive Perſons look 
more narrowly into thoſe things, which made Men flight fo much 
the common bug-bears of Human Nature, ſufferings and death. 
Quis enim non contemplatione ejus concutitur, ad requirendum quid 
imntus in re fit ? quis non ub! + wr pf accedit ? ubi acceſſit pati ex. 
optat? Theſe Sufferings made Men enquire; this Enquiry made 
them believe; that Behet made them as willing to ſuffer them. 


ſelves, as they had ſeen others do it before them. Thus it appear d 
to be true in them, Exquiſitior quæque crudelitas, illerebra magis 
et ſectæ; plures efficimur quoties met imur a vobis; ſemen eſt ſan 


Chriſtianorum; The cruelty of their enemies did but increaſe then 


number; the harveſt of their pretended juſtice was but the ſeed-time 


of Chriſtianity, and no ſeed was ſo fruitful as that which was fleeped 
uouſſy faith 
of himſelf, Thar while he was a Platonic Philoſopher, he derided 
and fcoffed at the Chriſtians; but when he confider'd their great 
courage and conftancy in dying for their Profeſſion, he cou'd not 
think thoſe cou'd poſſibly be Men wicked and voluptuous, who 
when offers of Life were made them, wou'd rather chooſe death 
than deny CnrisT. By which he found plainly that there was a 


higher Spirit in CHriſtianity than cou'd be obtain'd by the ſublime 


Notions and Speculations of Plato, and that a poor ignorant Chn- 
ſtian wou'd do and ſuffer more for the fake of CuRisr than an 
of the Academy in defence of their Maſter Plato. Now ſince a 


Men naturally abhor ſufferings, What is it which ſhou'd fo power- 


fully alter the nature and diſpoſition of Chriſtians above all other 
Perſons, that they alone thou'd ſeem in that to have forgot Hu- 
manity, that not only with patience, but with joy they endur d 
torments and abode the flames? What! were they all poſſeſſed 
with a far more than Stoical Apathy, that no ſenſe of pain cou d 


work at all upon them? or were they all beſotted and infaruated 
Perſons that did not know what it was they underwent? Its 


true ſome of the more blind and wilful Heathens derided them 35 
ſuch; but who were the more infatuated, let any ſober Perſon judge: 


which 


Is 
% 
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which came atteſted with ſo much reſolution and courage in the 
Profeſſors of it; or they who were fo far perſuaded of the truth 
of it, that they wou d rather die than deny it? Dicimus & palam Twwuliax. 
Jicimus) & vobis torquentibus lacerati & cruenti voc feramur, Deum Auel car 
colimus per Chriſtum. They were not aſhamed to believe in the 
Blood of CHRIST, even when their own Blood ran down before 

their Eyes, and confeſs CHRIS x with their - Mouths, when their 


Bodies were upon the rack. Certainly. then there were ſome y 
powerful and convincing Arguments which buoyed up the Spirits 
of true Chriſtians in that deluge of Sufferings which they were to 
{vim thro'; it muſt be a ſtrong and well-grounded Faith which 
word hold out under ſo great Tryals, and they cou'd not be to 
ſcek for the moſt perſuaſive Motives to Faith, who were fo ready 


to give an account to others of the Hope that was in them, and 
to perſuade all other Perſons to the embracing of it. With What 


face and confidence otherwiſe cou'd they perſuade Men to embrace 
2 Doctrine fo dangerous as that was, had there not been Motives 
ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight of Sufferings, and Argu- 


ments perſuaſive to convince them of the undoubted certainty of 


that Doctrine which they encouraged them to believe? e 
Now that which appears to have been the main ground of ſatiſ- 
faction to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and certainty of 
che Doctrine of CHRIST, was this, That the Doctrine of the Go- 
ſpel was at firſt delivered to the World by thoſe Perſons, who were 
themſelves Eye-witneſſes of all the Miracles which our Savior 
wrought in confirmation of the truth of what he ſpake. They 
were ſuch Perſons who had been themſelves preſent, not only to 
hear moſt of our Savior's admirable diſcourſes when he was in the 
World, but to ſee all thoſe glorious things which were done by 
him, to make it appear that he was immediately fent from G op. 
Let us now appeal to our own Faculties, and examine a little what 
rational Evidence cou'd poſſibly be deſir d, that the Doctrine of 
the Goſpel was true, which Gop did not afford to the World? 


Whar cou'd the Perſons who were the Auditors of our Saviorde- 


fire more as an Evidence that he came from Gop, than his doing 
ſuch things which were certainly above any created power, either Hu- 
man or Diabolical, and therefore muſt needs be Divine? What cou'd 
other Perſons deſire more who were not preſent at the doing of 
theſe Miracles, but that the report of them ſhou'd be convey'd to 
them in an undoubted manner, by thoſe Perſons who were Eye- 

witneſſes of them, and made it appear to the World they were far 
irom any intention of deceiving it? Now this makes the Apoſtles 
themſelves in their own Writings * they were divinely inſpir d) 
appeal to the rational Evidence of the truth of the things, in that 


they were deliver'd by them who were Eye- witneſſes of them. 
There St. Peter ſpeaks. thus to the diſperſed eus, m i pet. 1. ic 


eg 2224924 Wore, elend air rd F Kueks Tir lneud Keard Mui ve muggurian, 
* ib ven), © eu tot ed n. For WE have Nor followed c unning 9 
deviſed fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming 
"f our Lord Feſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of his Majeſty. 
The power and coming of Car 1sT' which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, 
Was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his genera coming 
to Judgment upon the World, or his particular coming upon the 
Aa 3 Nation 
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ll Nation of the Jews; but by an Hendyades, by his power and 
1 coming is meant his brd appearance. in the World, whereby - 
7 he mightily diſcover'd himſelf to be the Son of GOD. N ow this, 
faith the Apoſtle, was no anponE: wer, not like the Heathen My. 
thology concerning the h,, and inpwniy of their Gods among 


YO * 


1 : 
4 14 1 f 
11138 190 


—_ 


if 1 ; them (which were fo frequently believed among themz that Dio. 
i! pag. 128. nyfens Halicarnaſſæus condemns the Epcureans, becauſe they did 
1 deride & dpa. is h the appearances of their Gods in the World) 
K now, ſaith the Apoſtle, aſfure your ſelves, this is no ſuch ap. 
Þ| _. | pearance of a Gop on Earth as that among the Heathens was; for, 


faith he, we our ſelves who declare theſe things were ir, we 
fully underſtood this mize H, This great Myſtery of gadlineſs, C 
mani 74 in the fleſh, for we law his tus t ans, that great Majeſty | 
which attended him in all which he ſpake or did; we ſaw all thoſe 
AR. 2-11. weyaaie & ©, the great things of God, Which were manifeſt in him, 
all thoſe miraculous operations which were wrought by him. There. 
1 fore as this was a great confirmation of the Faith of the Apoſtles 
|| _ themſelves that they faw all theſe things, fo we fee it was of great 
| concernment to the World in order to their belief that the Goſpel 
was no cunningly-deviſed fable, in that it was delivered by ſuch who 
were erialy, Eye-witneſſes of what they declared. To the fame 
purpole St. John ſpeaks ad conciliandam fidem, to make it appear 
how true what they delivered was, in the entrance of his Epiitle; 
1 Joh. i. That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
„ wwe have ſeen with our Eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the word of life, (Jour the life was manifeſted, 
and we have ſeen it, and bear witneſs, and ſhew unto you that eter- 
nal life which was with the Father, and was manifeſted' unto us) - 

That hich we have ſeen and heard, declare we unto you. We ic 
what great force and weight the Apoſtle Jays upon this, that they 
delivered nothing but what they had ſeen and heard; as they heard 
the Doctrine of CHRIST, fo they ſaw the Miracles which he 
wrought in confirmation of it. St. Luke hkewile in the begin- 
ning of his Goſpel declares that he intended to write nothing but 
what he had perfect underſtanding of from ſuch perſons who had been 
aua, F,ye-witneſſes and inſtruments themſelves in part of what was 
written, for that is meant by d ni d and thoſe things whih 
were written, he faith were jus & mr ei, things WIC 
are abundantly proved to be true ; for being Matters of Fact, there 
cou'd be no ſtronger proof of them, than by ſuch who were eyc- 
witneſſes of what they ſpake. And this we find the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves very cautious about, in the choice of a new Apoſtle in the 
room of Judas. Wherefore of theſe Men which have companies 
with us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out among u, 
berinning from the Baptiſm of john, unto that ſame day that he u 
taken from us, muſt one be ordained to be. a witneſs. of his Refurrt- 
tion: For, becauſe CyR1isr was mightily declared to be tht 
Son of God by his Ntſurrection from the dead, (as that which was 
the great Seal of our Savior's being the Son of Gop) therefore 
we find the Apoſtles ſo frequently atteſting the truth of the Re- 
ſurrection of CHRIST and that themſelves were cye-witneſſes of 


Act. 2. 32. it. This Feſus, faith Peter, bath God raiſed up, whereof de * 


2.159. are witneſſes. And again, And killed the Prince of life, uon God 


hath 
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a,, raiſed up from the dead, whereof ce are witneſſes ; and both 


Peter and John to the Sanhedrm; For we cannot but ſpeak the 4. 20 


things which we have ſeen and heard. And the whole College 


of Apoſtles afterwards, And we are his witneſſes of theſe things, and 5. z 


/o is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God hath given to them that obey 
Vim. In which words they give them that twofold rational Evi. 


dence which did manifeſt the undoubted truth of what they ſhakes 


for = deliver'd nothing but what themſelves were witneſſes of, 
and wit 


al was declar'd to be true by the power of the Holy Ghoſt 


in che Miracles which were wrought by and upon Believers. Af- 


terwards we read the ſum of the Apoſtles preaching, and the man- 
ner uſed by them to perſuade Men of the truth of it, in the 


words of Peter to Cornelius and his company, How God anointed 10. 9, 4 


Jeſus of Nazareth wath the Holy Ghoſt and with power, who went 4% +% 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppreſſed of the Devil, for 


God was with him: And we are witneſſes of all things which he did 


both in the land of the Jews and in Hieruſalem, whom they ſlew and 


hanged on a tree: HimGodraiſed up the third day, and ſpewed him 
openty, not to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen before of God, 
even to us who did eat and drink with him after he roſe from the 


dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, that it is he 
which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. B 
all which we fee what care Gop was pleaſed to take for the ſatif- 


faction of the World in point of rational Evidence, as to the truth 


of the matters which were diſcover'd concerning our Savior Chriſt, 
becauſe he made choice of ſuch Perſons to be the Preachers and 
Writers of theſe things who were the beſt able to ſatisfy the World 
about them, vis. ſuch as had been eye-wirneſſes of them. 


Now 1n order to the making 1t more fully eyident what ſtrength 


chere was in this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtles to the Miracles 


of Chriſt, we ſhall more fully manifeſt the rational Evidence which 
attended it in theſe following Propoſitions. 


Where the truth of Doctrine depends upon a matter of fact, the 
truth of the Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted, FA the matter of fatt 
be evidently proved in the higheſt way it is capable of. Thus it is in 
reference to the Do Arine of Chriſt; for the truth of that is ſo in- 
ter woven with the truth of the ſtory of Chriſt, that if the Rela- 


tions concerning Chriſt be true, his Doctrine muſt needs be Divine 


and Infallible. For if it be undoubtedly true, that there was ſuch 
a Perion as Chriſt born at Bethlehem, who did fo many Miracles, 
and ar laſt ſuffered the death of the Croſs, and after he had lain 
three days in the Grave roſe again from the dead; what reaſon 


imaginable can I have to queſtion, but that the teſtimony of this 


Perſon was certainly Divine, and conſequently whatever he preached 
to the World was moſt certain and undoubred truth? So that if 
we have clear Evidence as to the truth of theſe paſſages concerning 
our Savior, we muſt likewiſe believe his Doctrine, which came at- 
teſted with ſuch pregnant Evidences of a Divine Commiſſion which 
he had from Gop to the World. No Prince can think he hath 


any reaſon to refuſe audience to an Embaſſador, when he finds his 


Prop; I: 


redentials ſuch as he may rely upon, altho' himfelf doth not ſee 


the ſcaling of them; much leſs reaſon have we to queſtion the 
ruth of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, if we have ſufficient Evidence 


of 
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; | — — nmr rr nn | — ns my — 
. 5 | of the truth of the matters of fact concerning Chriſt, in ſuch a way 
1 d442ꝛ⁊łdxs thoſe things are capable of being proved. Wo 
W: Prop, 2. - Thegreateſt evidence which can be given to à matter of fact, is the 


* atteſting of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of it. This is the 
|= foundation whereon the firmeſt Aﬀent is built, as to any matter of 


BY fact; for altho' we conceive we have reaſon to ſuſpect the Truthof 
|. | . a Story, as long as it is convey'd only in a general way, by an uncer. 
. | = tain Fame and T 


radition; yet when it comes to be atteſted by 3 
ſufficient number of credits Perſons who profeſs themſelves the 
| eye- witneſſes of it, it is accounted an unreaſonable thing to diſtruſt 
5 any longer the Truth of it; eſpecially in theſe two caſes. 1. Ihen 
it | the matter they bear witneſs to 1s a thing which they might eaſily and 
8 ri foe perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exattly agree in the ſam 
K; 6. Teſtimony. 8 E 
1 3091 When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be fully percej. 
1 ved by thoſe who faw it: i. e. if it be a common Object of Senſe 
1 And thus it certainly was as to the Perſon and Actions of ſeſus 
Chriſt. For he was of the fame nature with Mankind; and they 
had as great Evidence that they convers d with Jeſus Chriſt in the 
Fleſh, as we can have that we converſe one with another. The 
| Miracles of Chriſt were real and viſible Miracles; they cou'd be 
5 no illuſions of Senſes, nor deceits of their Eyes; the Man who 
—_ Voas born blind and cured by our Savior, was known to have been 
born blind thro” all the Country, and his Cure was after as public 

| Joh. 9. 26. as his blindneſs before, and acknowledged by the greateſt Enemies 
| Luk. 7.12. of Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Chriſt raiſed up 
| : the dead Man at Naim, it was before much People, and ſuch Per- 
| ſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his Death. 
But left there might be any ſuſpicion as to him, that he was not 

= really dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſpute in Lazarus, 
ar ir 39. who had been to the knowledg of all perſons thereabouts dead four 
days; here cou'd be no deceit at all when the Stone was row d a- 
way, and Lazarus came forth in the preſence of them all. And 
yet further the Death and Paſſion of our Savior was a plain object 
of ſenſe done in preſence of his greateſt Adverſaries. The Soul- 
diers themſelves were ſufficient Witneſſes of his being really dead, 
when they came to break his Bones, and ſpared him becaule they 
ſaw he was dead already. At his Reſurrection the Stone was 
rowl'd away from the Sepulchre and no body found therein, al- 
tho” the Sepulchre was guarded by Souldiers, and the Diſciples of 
Chriſt all fo fearful, that they were diſperſed up and down in ſe- 
yeral places. And that it was the ſame real Body which he roſe 
1 and no aë real vehicle, appears by Thomas's ſcrupuloſity and 
F _ Joh. 29, unbelief, who would not believe unleſs he might put his hands mt! 
140 "" 27- the hole of his fide. and ſee in his hands the print of the nails; now 
hb 8 our Savior condeſcending ſo far as to ſatisfy the ineredulity of dt. 
Thomas, hath made it thereby evident that the Body which out 
Savior roſe from the Grave with, was the ſame individual Body 
Which before was crucified and buried in the Sepulchre. And we 
| find all the Apoſtles together upon our Savior's appearance to them” 
2 after his Reſurrection, ſo far from being credulous in embracing 
ö Phantaſm inſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpected that it was either 
* mere Phantaſm, or an evil Spirit which appeared among them 
| TRE, upon 
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upon which it is ſaid, ' They were terrified and affrighied, and ſup- Luk. 24. 


ſed they had ſeen a ſpirit. Which our Savior cou d not beat them 
of from, but by appealing to the judgment of their Senſes, Handle 
me and ſee ; for a Prix hath no fleſh and bones as ye ſee me have; 
and afterwards more fully to convince them, he did eat in the mid 
them. Now the more ſuſpicious and incredulous the Apoſtles 
chemſelves at firſt were, the greater evidence is it how far they 
were from any deſign of abuſing the World in what they after 
reached unto it, and what ſtrong conviction there was in the 
thing it ſelf, which was able to ſatisfie ſuch ſcrupulous and ſuſpici- 
_ ous perſons. 
: When many witneſſes concur in the ſame Teſtimony. Nothing 
can diſparage more the Truth of a Teſtimony , than the counter- 
witneſs of ſuch who were preſent at the ſame actions; but when all 
che Witneſles fully agree not only in the fubſtance, but in all mate- 
rial circumſtances of the Story, what ground or reaſon can there be to 
ſuſpect a Forgery or Deſign in it; eſpecially when the perſons can- 
not by any Fears or Threatnings be brought to vary from each 
other in it? Thus it is in our preſent caſe, we find no real diſſent 


37 


Ver. 39. 


iſt Ver. 43. 


at all mention'd either as to the Birth, Miracles, Life, Death, or 
Reſurrection of Jeſus CHRIST; all the Witneſles atteſt the ſame 


things, tho' writing in different places, and upon different occa- 
ſions; no alteration 1n any circumſtance of the Story, out of any 
deſign of pleaſing or gratifying any Perſons by it. Moſt of our 


Savior's Miracles, not row” fg. Apoſtles, but the People and his 


very Enemies were witneſles of, whoſe Poſterity to this day dare 
not deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange Works which were wrought by 
him. And for his Reſurrection, it wou'd be very ſtrange that five 
hundred Perſons ſhou'd all agree in the ſame thing, and that no 
Torments or Death cou'd bring any of them to deny the truth of it, 
had there not been the greateſt certainty 1n it. 
There can be no reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch a Teſtimony which is given 
by eye-witneſſes, but either from queſtioning their knowledg of the 

things they ſpake of, or their fidelity in reporting them. Now there 
is not the leaſt ground to doubt either of theſe, in reference to 
thoſe perſons who gaye Teſtimony to the World concerning the 
_ Perſon and Actions of our bleſſed Savior. 1 


XV. 
Prop. 3. 


For firſt, they were ſuch as were intimately converſant both with 


the perſon and actions of Feſus Chriſt, whom he had choſen and 
trained up for that very end, that they might be ſufficiently qua- 
lity'd to acquaint the World with the truth of things concerning 
himſelf after his Reſurrection from the Dead. And accordingly 
they follow'd him up and down whereſoever he went; they were 
with him in his Solitudes and Retirements, and had thereby oc- 
caſion to obſerve all his Actions, and to take notice of the unſpot- 
ed innocency of his Life. Some of his Diſciples were with him 


in his Transfiguration, others in his Agony and bloody Sweat, 


they heard the e which came from his mouth; in all 


which he diſcover'd a wonderful ſubmiſſion to the Will of Gop, 
21d a great readineſs of Mind to ſuffer for the good of the World. 
Now therefore the firſt thing cannot at all be queſtion'd, their 

means of knowing the truth of what they ſpake. 
Neither, ſecondly, is there any reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity in 
B b reporting 
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their Houſes, their Wives and Children, and all for Chr 


throw both of them away upon a thing which themſelves were ng 
fully aſſur'd of the Truth of ? It had been the higheſt folly imaging. 


religione mentiri; for, faith he, He that ſays he worſbips any thing 


1 Cor, 15. 
19. 


iCor.g.,16. 


World; Thus we fee the Fidelity of the Apoſtles manifeſted in 


Crigen. 


c. Celſum. 


. 3. P. 1 27. 


XVI. 


uche 


Ction of their own Brains? What ſhou'd make them ſo Sedulous 


preached concerning our Lord and Savor Jeſus Chriſt ? 


__ /o Pi upon them, that they parted with all their worldly. 
4 


yet their way of ſubſiſtence in the World was neceſſary; 


gin'd, that ever Men were ſo prodigal of their Eaſe and Lives, 28 tg 


ble, to have deceiv'd themſelves in a thing of lo great moment to them, 
as the truth of that Doctrine which they preached was; becauſe all 
their Hopes and Happineſs eee, upon the truth of that Doctrine 
which they preached. And as Tertullian obſet ves, Non fas eſt ulli de ſis 


beſides what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhip, and transfers Wi 
his worſhip upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip that which Wi 
he thus denies; Beſides what probability is there Men ſhou'd le 
for the fake of that Religion, which tells them that thoſe which do 
{0 will not receive the Neude which is promiſed to thoſe who 
cordially adhere unto it? Nay, they declar'd themſelves to be the 
moſt miſerable of all perſons zf their hopes were only in this pre. 
ſent life. Can we now think that any who had the common 8 
ſon of Men, wou d part with all the contentments of this World, 
and expoſe themſelves to continual hazards, and at laſt undergo 
death it ſelf for the ſake of ſomething which was merely the Fi 


and Induſtrious in preaching ſuch things, that they cou'd ſay nectſ. 
fity was laid upon them, yea, wo was unto them if they preached ui 
the Goſpel, when yet they ſaw ſo mo Woes attending them in the 
Preaching of it, had there not been ſome more powerful attractive 
in the beauty and excellency of the Doctrine which they preached, 
than any cou'd be in the Eaſe and Tranquillity of this preſent 


ſuch a way as no other Witneſſes were ever yet willing to hazard 
theirs. And therefore Origen deſervedly condemns Celſus of a ni. 
diculous Impertinency, when he wou'd parallel the Relations of 
Herodotus and Pindarus concerning Ariſteus Proconneſius with 
thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning Chriſt; For, faith he, Did ei. 
ther of theſe two venture their lives upon the truth of what they uri 
concerning him, as the Apoſtles did to atteſt the truth of what tht) 


„ 
DE”. 


2. The Fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner 
reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever there may be 
any thing gather'd from the manner ot Expreſſion; or the i6-" 
2459, concerning the particular Temper and Diſpoſition of the 
Perſon from whom it comes, we RAY certainly read the great F - 
delity in the Apoſtles from the peculiar manner of their expreſſing 
Pane to the World. Which they do, TOY 1. With 
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I Vith the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only what was 

e olorious and admirable to the orld, but what they knew wou'd 
be accounted fooliſhneſs by it. They who had ſought only to 
have been admix'd for the rare Diſcoveries which they brought to 
the World, wou'd be ſure to conceal any thing which might be 4 
accounted ridiculous; bur the Apoſtles fixed themſelves moſt on = 
what was moſt contemptible in the Eyes of the World, and what = 
they were moſt mocked and derided tor, that they delighted moſt | 
in the preaching of, which was the Croſs of Chriſt. Paul was ſo 
much in love with this, which was a ſtumbling-block to the eus, 5 
and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, that he valued the knowleds of no- Cor. 2 2. 
thing elſe in compartſon of the knowledg of Chriſt, and him crucified. Phil.8. 3. 
Nay he elſewhere faith, God forbid that T ſhonld glory ſave in the Gal. 6. 14. 
Croſs of Chriſt. What now ſhou'd be the reaſon that they ſhowd = 
:cjoyce in that moſt which was moſt deſpicable to the World, had 

not they ſeen far greater truth and excellency in it, than in the 

moſt ſublime ſpeculations concerning Gop or the Souls of Men in 
the School of Plato, or any other Heathen Philoſophers? That 
all Men ſhou'd be bound in order to their Salvation, to believe in 
one who was crucify'd at 3 was a ſtrange Doctrine to 
the unbelieving World: but if the Apoſtles had but endeavor'd 


— 


to have ſuted their Doctrine to the School of Plato, what rare 
Perſons might they have been accounted among the Heathen Philo: 1 
ſophers! Had they only in general terms diſcours d of the Berg. g 1 
nity of the Divine Nature, and the Manifeſtations of Divine Good- Tall 
A” | 114 . 3 nn 2 N | : 1,100 
nels in the World; and that, in order to the bringing of the Souls „ 18 
of Men to a nearer participation of the Divine Nature, the perfect . = A 
Idea of true Goodneſs, and the 1 Image of the Perſon of _ 
Gop, and the reſplendency of his Glory had veil'd himſelf in Hu- iN 
man Nature, and had every where ſcatter d ſuch beams of light | 
and Goodneſs, as warm'd and invigorated the frozen Spirits of pO, —_— 
Men with higher ſentiments of Gop and themiclves, and raiſed 1 4/70 
them up above the feculency of this terreſtrial Matter to breath in —_ 


aftreſher air, and converſe with more noble objects, and by degrees 
to fit the Souls of Men for thoſe more pure illapſes of real Good- 
neſs, which might always fatisfy the Soul's deſires, and yet always 
Kcep chem up *rill the Soul ſhou'd be ſunning it ſelf to all eternit 
under the immediate beams of Light and Love: And that after 
this Incarnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of his Love for 
a while upon this lower World, till by his gentle heat and incu- 
bation he had quickned the more pliable World to ſome degree 
of a Divine Life, he then retreated himſelf back again into the 
. ſuperior World, and put off that veil by which he made himſelf 
known to thoſe who are here confin'd to the priſons of their Bo- 
dies: Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded applauſe among the 
admired Philoſophers of the Heathens, how cafy had it been for 
them to haye made ſome conſiderable additions to their higheſt 
peculations, and have left out any thing which might ſeem ſo mean 
and contemptible as the death of the Son of Gop.! Bur this they 
vere ſo far from, that the main thing which they preached to the 
World, was, the vanity of Human Wiſlom without Chrz/?, and the 


| neceſity of all Mens believing in that Jeſus who was crucify'd at 
| ieruſalem. 28 r 
B b 2 : The 
F 
1 


Joh. 3. 16. the love of God to the World, was, that he gave his only- begotten 
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The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, inden wor: chan 
ever the moſt lofty Platoniſt cou d do, concerning the GoodneG 
and Love of Gop to Mankind; but that wherein they manifeste 


| Hon, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh but have ever. 

Rom. 5.8. Iaſting life. And that herein was the love of God manifeſted, that 

Tim. 1. While we were yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. And that this wa; 

835 the greateſt truth and worthy of all acceptation, that Feſus Chrij 

came into the World to ſave ſinners. They never dreamt of any 

Divine Goodneſs which ſhou'd make Men happy without Chrzp, 

No, it was their deſign to perſuade the World that all the com. 1 

munications of Gop's 8 to the World were wholly in and 3 

' thro' Jeſus Chriſt ; and it is impoſſible that any ſhou'd think other. \ 

wile, unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of Gop than our Bleſſed 

Savior, and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we think now that the 

Apoſtles ſhou'd hazard the reputation of their own Wits fo much, 

as they did to the World, and be accounted bablers, and fools, 

and mad-men, for preaching the way of Salvation to be only by 

4 Perſon crucify'd between two thieves at Hieruſalem, had they not 

been convinced not only of the truth but importance of it, and 

that it concern'd Men as much to believe it, as it did to avoid 

eternal Miſery? Did St. Paul preach ever the leſs the Words of 

truth and ſoberneſs, becauſe he was told to his face, that his learn. 

ing had made him mad? But if he was beſides himſelf, it was for 
 Chrift; and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apo- 

ſtle ſhou'd make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſ{ceing 

Chriſt made himſelf of no reputation, that he might be in a capacity 

to do us good? We ſee the Apoſtles were not aſhamed of the Gy- 

[pet of Chriſt, becauſe they knew il was the power of God unto [al- 

vation ; and therefore neither in their preaching nor their Writings 

wou'd they omit any of thoſe paſſages concerning our Sayior's death, 

which might be accounted the moſt diſhonorable to his Perſon. 

Which is certainly as great an Evidence of their fidelity as can be 

expected; which makes Orzgen ſay, that the Diſciples of Chi 

Origen. Writ all things vale; xe ane, WIth a great deal of candor and 

aue r .. Jorgds Tis ramets alyplo 

ein ez. nf gen 16 xd Piger not concealing from the World thoſe paſſages 

f the Life. of Chriſt, which would be accounted moſt fooliſh and 
ridiculous. : 3 i 

2. With the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of ſpeech. Such whoſ 

deſign is to impoſe upon the Minds of Men with ſome cunningly- 

deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever Apollo did in his 

moſt winding Oracles, of whom it is ſaid, 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo 
Arcana tegere. | 
vervins in Servins tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pictur'd with 
ene. Rams-horns, becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings and wind- 
ings as they had. But the Horns which Moſes was wont to be pr 
curd with, did only note the light and perſpicuity (from the am 

biguity of I, which notes the {ending forth of rays of light like 

4 horn, ) and yet Moſes himſelf was veild in compariſon of 5 

a | | openne 8 
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openneſs and plainneſs of Speech which was in the Apoſtles. Im- 
oſtors caſt a miſt of many dark and cloudy words before them; 
but when they are once brought into the open light, their vizard 
falls off, and their deformity appears. Such Perſons delight in 
ſoaring quite out of the apprehenſions of thoſe who follow them, 
and never think themſelves better recompenſed for their pains, 
than when they are moſt admired and leaſt underſtood. But ne- 
ver was Chriſtianity more diſhonored, than when Men brought 
ic from its native ſimplicity and plainneſs, into a company of cloudy 
and inſignificant expreſſions, which are fo far from making Men 
better underſtand the truth of it, that it was certainly the Devil's 
deſign by ſuch obſcure terms to make way for a Myſtery to be ad- | 
vanced, (but it was of Iniquity,) and ſoon after, we ſee the effet 195 
| of it in another Oracle ſet up at Rome inſtead of Delphos; and all 
dhe pretence of it, was the obſcurity ſuppoſed in Scripture. What! 
Darkneſs come by the riſing of the Sun! Or is the Sun at laſt 
grown ſo beggarly, that he is fain to borrow light of the Earth? 
Muſt the Scripture be beholding to the Church for its clearneſs, 
and CuR IST himſelf not ſpeak intelligibly, unleſs the Pope be his 
Interpreter? Did CHRIS TH reveal to the World the way of Sal- 
vation, and yet leave Men to ſeek which was it, till a Guide ne- 
ver heard of in the Scripture come to direct them in the way to 
it? What ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they did not —_ 
ſpeak the truth with plainneſs? How had Men been to ſeek as to | _—_— 
the truth of Chriſtianity, if the Apoſtles had not declar'd the Do- lt 
&rine of the Goſpel with all evidence and perſipicuity? Whom muit 55 1 9 
we believe in this caſe, the Apoſties or the Roman Oracles? The | 3 
Apoſtles they tell us they ; ap with all plainneſs of ſpeech, and for :Cor.ztz = 
that end purpoſely lay fide all excellency of words and human wiſ- 1 Cor. 2. 1. mm 
am, that Men might not be to ſeek for their meaning in a matter f Cor. N + 
of ſo great moment; that the Goſpel was hid to none but ſuch as 3.4. Y 
are lot, and whoſe eyes are blinded by the Cod of this World ; that the 1 
Doctrine revealed by them is a Light to direct us in our way to wy” 
Heaven, and a Rule to walk by; and it is a ſtrange property of 1 
Light to be obſcure, and of a Rule to be crooked. But it is not. _w”T 
only evident from the Apoſtles own affirmations, that they laid aſide — 
ll zected Obſcurity, ambiguous Expreſſions, and Philoſophical 1 
Terms, whereby the World might have been to ſeek forwhat they 7 5 Wy. 
were to believe, but it is likewiſe clear from the oe nature of 1 
the Doctrine they preached, and the deſign of their preaching , 1 
of it. What need Rhetoric in plain Truths? or affected Phra- Ly 
_ ies in giving Evidence? How incongruous wou'd obſcure Ex- 13 
breſſions have been to the deſign of 2 Souls by the fooliſh- hs 105 
els of preaching? For if they had induſtriouſly ſpoken in their _ 
preaching, above the capacities of thoſe they ſpake to, they cou'd | 0 
never have converted a Soul without a Miracle: for the ordinary 1 
| Wayof converſion muſt be by the Underſtanding; and how cou'd il 4 
hac work upon the Underſtanding, which was ſo much above it? I! F 
But, faith the Apoſtle, Me preach not our ſelves, but Chriſt Feſuis - cor, 4 : _=* 


the Lord, and our ſelves your ſervants for Feſus ſake. If they had 5 
bought themſelves or their own Credit and Reputation, there might 
aug been ſome reaſon that they ſhou'd have uſed the way of 


the Sophiſzs among the Greeks, and b 
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. 19 ORIGINES SACRA. Book II. Chap. IN 
have inhanced their efteem among the vulgar. But the 40. 
tles difown'd and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices of mean and 
low-ſpirited Men; they laid aſide all thoſe enticing words af 
Cor. a. 4. epics of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts, and declar'd the Teſti. 
Cor. 4.2. mony of Gop with Spiritual Evidence; they handled not the for! 
of” God deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of the truth, commended 
themſelves to every Man's conſcience in the fight of God: Now what 
cou'd be ſo ſutable to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainneſs and faith. 
- fulneſs in what they ſpake? We find in the "Teſtimony of the 
Origen. c. Apoſtles, 20% ve od Aνν,ꝭpuαννο xa , xa N ody, as Origen ſpeaks, 
Cel-l.3. Nothing that is ſpurious or counterfeit, nothing ſavoring of the cup. 
#1359 ming craftineſs of ſuch as lie in wait to deceive ; and, faith he, jt i; 
impoſſible to think that Men never bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, 
nor experienced in the Rhetorical inſinuations uſed among them, coll 
ever be able ſo ſuddenly to perſuade the World to embrace that which 
had been a figment of their ozn Brains. The truth is, the Apoſtle; 
ſpeak like 2 very confident of the truth of what they ſpeak, 
and not like ſuch who were fain to fetch in the help of all their 
Topics, to find out ſome probable. Arguments to make Men belicye 
that which it is probable they did not believe themſelves; which 
was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Orators among the Hes. 
thens. We find no Pedantic Flouriſhes, no flattering Inſinuations, 
no affected Cadencies, no ſuch great care of the riſing and falling 
of Words in the ſeveral Sentences; which make up ſo great a part 
of that which was accounted Eloquencè in the Apoſtles time. Theſe 
things were too mean a prey for the Spirits of the Apoſtles to quarry 
upon; every thing in them was grave and ſerious, every Word 
had its due weight, every Sentence brim-full of Spiritual matter, 
their whole Diſcourſe moſt becoming the Majeſty and Authority of 
that Spirit which they ſpake by. And therein was ſeen a great part 
of the infinite Wiſdom of Gop in the choice he made of the Per- 
ſons who were to propagate the Doctrine of CHRIS x in the 
World, that they were not ſueh who by reaſon of their great repute 
and fame in the World, might eaſily n Multitudes to em. 
brace their Dictates, but (that there might not be the leaſt foundation 
for an implicit Faith) they were of ſo mean rank and condition in 
the World, that in all probability their Names had never been heard 
of, had not their Doctrine made them Famous. To this purpoſe Ori- 
Origen, c. gen excellently {pcaks, Oipucy Os Tov Inovdy Als Gm Gνν“N Adaoxdneg rs N. 
Celſ. l. 3. 267% Gem, ive fund Ebb. % ix Wes, Varovoeie uh oi “ NαẽÜ dds dl 79% ru 
quuafvlreis S u pin n d dn aue ν%x TOY 32a WYTW), ii ον 79 αννν—/⸗ ibu 
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dns, gud big deri orcov 0 TVonics "Elvexns n ,,je. £ AM 7 opinion, ſaith he; 

| that Jeſus did purpoſely make uſe of ſuch Preachers of his Doctrine, 

V9 2 that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that they came injtrufttd 

Lf with the art of Sophiſtry ; but that it be clearly manifeſt to all that 

would conſider it, that there was nothing of deſign in thoſe who Ji. 

"Y [covered fo much ſimplicity in their Writmgs, and that they had # 

rm more Divine Power which was more efficacious than the greateſt ci. 

| tubility of Expreſſions, or ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices hit 
Fil were uſed in the Grecian compoſitions. 
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3. The Apoſtles delivered their Doctrine with the greateſt open- 
nes and freedom of ſpirit; they did not give out one thing to the 
World, and another to their private Diſciples but with great 
fcedom and boldneſs declared their doctrine in the moſt public 
[accs,, and before their greateſt enemies. They knew they were 
iooked on as deceivers by the World, but yet they knew themſelves 
to be true, & e, xa} darts.” This is the uſual requital good Men 2 Cor. 6.9. 
have from the World, that they are looked on as the greateſt 'de- 
ceivers of it; if it be ſo with others, they have much leſs cauſe to 
wonder at it, when even He, who by one Prophet is ſtiled he de- 5:27 
ſire of Nations, is by another ſaid ro be deſpiſed and rejected of Men ; 1 53 8 
and when CHRIST was in the World, he was called 5 we, the Matth. 27. 
gecetvber; no wonder then if his Diſciples were accounted ſuch, 03- 
ache chey manifeſted their veracity by their open carriage and 
' free {peaking to the faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The Apoſtles 
neither feared the Jes skill in their Law, nor the wiſdom and 
{ubrilry of the Greeks : Saint Paul preacheth CHR Is r openly among 
the Jews in their Synagogues, and among the Athenians he en- 
counters the Epicurtaus and Sfoics, and preacherh to them Jesvs 
and che Aeſurrection. If the Apoſtles had any thing of deceivers 
in them, as to the things they related concerning CHRISH, they 48.17.18; 
wou'd-not certainly have ſpoken with ſo much confidence concern- 
CHK1$7 in the preſence of thoſe who had been his murtherers; 
but we fee they appeal'd to themſelves, as to the Miracles which 
| he had wrought among them, and for his Reſurrection they were 
ready to lay down their Lives in giving Teſtimony to the truth of 
it. That his Body was gone, was evident; that the Apoſtles ſnou d 
take it away was impoſſible, conſidering what a guard of Souldiers 
they had ſet upon it, and how timorous and fearful the Apoſties 
were, that they fled upon CHRIS T's being apprehended. No.] 
what cou'd it be, cou'd make ſuch fearful Perſons afterwards fo 
courageous and reſolute as they were, had there not been ſome 
more than ordinary power to convince and encourage them? 
4. The Apoſtles deliver their Teſtimony with the greateſt tir 
larity as to all circumſtances. They do not change or alter any 
o them upon different Examinations before ſeveral Perſons; they 
allagrce in the greateſt conſtancy to themſelves and uniformity with 
cach other. As to matters of Indifferency, we find the Apoſtles 
very yielding and condeſcending but as to any thing which con- 
ccrn'd their Teſtimony , moſt conſtant and reſolved., Had the 
Golpel been ſome cunningly-contrived fancy, it had been impoſ- 
Hole bur ſo many different Perſons, in ſuch different places, and 
under ſuch different conditions, wou'd have varied as to ſome ma- 
terial circumſtance” of it: Or elſe they wou'd have been fo 
wie as to have deliver'd it in general terms, without infiſting 
much upon ſuch particular circumſtances, which if they had been 
alle, night have been very eaſily difprov'd; but with what particular 
cnuncration of circumſtances do the Apoſtizs preach CuR IST to 
the World? Peter tells the Fews that it was Feſus of Nazareth 
WLom he preached; and leſt they ſhou'd think it was not the ſame 
Perſon who roſe again, with great boldneſs and freedom of Spirit 
he faith unto them, Therefore let all the houſe of Iſrael know A. »36- 
redly, that God hath made that ſume Feſus whom ye have —_— 
| | | ot 
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31, 32. 


both Lord and Chriſt. Yea, chat ſame individual Perſon who was con. 


verſant in the World, and died upon the Croſs, is now- become ; 


Prince and Savior, to give repentance to Iſrael and remiſſion of ſins. It 
there had been any ground of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who had 
been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe Perſons 
who had crticifty'd ny For we cannot conceive but thoſe who had 
a hand in his death, wou'd endeayor _ poſlible means to dif. 

rove his Reſurrection from the dead. For what a caſe were they 
like to be in, if thoſe things which the Apoſtles ſo conhidently 


preached were true? If Chrift had all power now in his hand; 
and there were {alvation in no other Name, but only in his whoy 


they had crucify*d, they were like to be in a moſt deſperate con. 
dition; therefore if any Men can be ſuppos'd inquiſitive after the 
truth of theſe circumſtances, no doubt theſe were: And if the 
cou'd have found the leaſt flaw in their Teſtimony, the World 
wou'd ſoon have ring'd of it; and the Fews who were then & 
much diſperſed abroad, would have divulg'd it into all parts, the 
Apoſiles wou'd have been told of it as they preached Cnrisr in 
the Synggogues. And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe Jes 
who perſecuted Paul as he preached in the Synagogues of Aſa, 
and afterwards. impeach'd him ſo openly in Feruſalem, wou'd there 
enquire into all the circumſtances concerning CHRIS, and all the 
other Fews wou'd write to their Friends at Jeruſalem to be fully 


inform'd of thoſe ſtrange things which were told them openſy in 


all places in their Synagogues by Men of their own Nation and 
Language, concerning one Feſus who was crucify'd and r9/e again 
from the dead? Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible pre- 
text that any of theſe circumſtances were not true, can we think 
but that a People ſo unmeaſurably given to their own ways and 
Traditions, wou'd in all places have vented any thing that might 


have tended to the diſparagement of CurisrT and his Apoſtles! 


But we ſee Malice it ſelf cou'd not find any. flaw in the Apoſtles 
Teſtimony; for if it had, we ſhou'd certainly have heard of it 
either from the Fews, or from the "ou oppoſers of Chr:jtantt) 
among the Heathens, who pretended to be curious and inquiſitive 
Perſons, ſuch as Celſus, Fulian, Hierocles and Porphyry were. Whit 
reaſon can we have then in the leaſt to ſuſpect ſuch a Teſtimony, 


which paſſed ſo uncontrouled in that time when it was alone capable 


XVII. 
Trop. 4. 


of Deng diſprov'd, and Mens Intereſt and Deſign wou'd put them 
ſo much upon it? The ſtrength of which will appear in the next 
Propoſition, which is, oe? . 
No Teſtimony ought to be taken againſt a matter of fact thus dl. 
teſted, but from ſuch Perſons who had greater knowledg of the thing! 
atteſted, and manifeſt greater fidelity in reporting them. It is cal 
to make it appear; that ſuppoſing any Perſons at that time had 
contradicted the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles concerning our Savio 
yet there had been no reaſon in the world to have hearkned to the 


Teſtimony in oppoſition to that of the Apoſtles; and that on thel 


accounts. 1. The Apoſtles witneſſed the Affirmative, which is more 


capable of being atteſted than any Negative can be. 2. The Apoll 


were more converſant with CHRISH than any other Perſons were 
becauſe they were choſen for that very end by him to be conſtant) 


with him: cou'd any therefore be more capable of knowing . 
FE "wm 


— — 2_ SW_ aw 
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cruth of all particulars concerning CHR ISH than theſe were? Had 
there been any ground of ſuſpicion concernin 
Cyr isT, Why cou'd not the Fews prevail with Jas to diſcover 
ir as well as to betray his Perſon? Judas had done but a good 
work, if CHRIS had been ſuch an Impoſtor as the 
phemouſly ſaid he was: what made Judas then ſo little fatisfy'd 


himſelf away in the moſt horrid deſpair? No Perſon certainly 
had been ſo fit to have been produced as a witneſs againſt CnhS18 T, 
15 Judas who had been ſo long with him, and had heard his 
goceches, and obſerv'd his Miracles; but he had not patience e- 


1 


nough to ſtay after that horrid fact to be a witneſs x inſt him: 


nay he was the greateſt witneſs at that time for him, when he who 
| had berray'd him came to the Sanbedrin when conſulting about his 
death, and told them that he had ſinned in betraying innocent blood. 


What poſſible Evidence cou'd have been given more in behalf of 
our Savior than that was? When a Perſon ſo covetous as to be- 
tray his Maſter for thirty pieces of fibver, was fo weary of his bar- 
gain, that he comes and throws back the Money, and declares the 
Perſon innocent whom he had betray'd? 
was ſuch a one as knew our Savior far better than any of the 
Witneſſes whom afterwards they ſuborn'd againſt him, who, yet 
contradicted each other; and at laſt cou'd produce nothing which 
in the judgment of the heathen Governor cou'd make him judg 


 Carrsr worthy of death. 3. The Apoſtles were freer from de- 


ſign than any counter-witneſsat that time cou'd be; we have already 
prov'd the Apoſtles cou'd not poſſibly have any other motive to 
affirm what they did, but full conviction of the truth of what 
they ſpake; but now if any among the Fews at that time had aſ- 
ſerted any thing contrary to the Apoſtles, we have a clear account 
of it, and what motive might induce them to it; viz. the pre- 
(crying of their Honor and Reputation with the People, the up- 
holding their Traditions, beſides their open and declar'd enmity 


——— 


the dels of 


Jews blaſ- 


with his work, that he grew weary of his Life upon it, and threw 


Mat. 27.4 


And this Perſon too 


againſt CHRIST without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it; now 


who wou d believe the Teſtimony of the Scrzbes and Phariſees who 
had fo great authority among the People, which they were like to 
loſe, if CyRIsT's Doctrine were true, before that of the Apoſtles 
who parted with all for the ſake of CHRIST, and yentur'd them- 
{elves wholly upon the truth of our Savior's Doctrine? 4. None 
ever did ſo much to atteſt the Negative, as the Apoſtles did to 
prove their Fidelity as to the Afirmative. Had ſufficient counter- 
witnels been timely produced, we cannot think the Apoſtles would 
have run ſo many continual hazards in preaching the things which 


related to the Perſon and Actions of CHRIST. Did ever any lay down 


their Lives to undeceive the World, if the Apoſtles were guilty of 
abuſing it? 5. The number of ſuch Perſons had been inconfiderable 


n compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully perſuaded of the truth of 


thoſe things which concern our Savior; who wete all ready (as 
moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of them with their Le 
Whence ſhou'd fo many Men grow ſo ſuddenly confident of rhe 
fruth of ſuch things which were contrary to their former Perſua- 


lions, Intereſt, Education, had they not been deliver'd in ſuch 4 
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way, that they were aſſur' d of the undoubted truth of then 


which brings me to the laſt Propoſition, which is, 


xvIl. .. Matters of fait being firſt believ'd onthe account of eye-witneſſ , 
Trop. 5. and receiv'd with an univerſal and uncontrouted aſfent by 4% 
ſuch perſons who have thought themſelues concern d in knowin 


the truth of them, do yield a ſufficient, foundation for a firm hy 
ſent. to be built upon. I take it for granted that there is fuffic. 
ent foundation for a firm aſſent, Where there can be no Reaſongi. 
ven to queſtion. the Evidence; which that there is not in this Pre- 
ent caſe, will appear from theſe following conſiderations. 
I. That the multitudes of thoſe perſons who did believe theſe 
things, had liberty and opportunity to be ſatisfy d of the truth if 
them before they believ'd them. Therefore no Reaſon or Motive 


can be aſſign'd, on which they ſhou'd be induced to believe theſe 
things, but the undoubted Evidence of Truth which went along 


with them. I confels in Mahomeriſm.a very great number of per. 
ſons have for ſome Centuries of years continu'd in the Belief of 


the Doctrine of Mahomet ; but then withal rhere is a ſufficient ac. 


count to be given of that, vi. the power of the ſword Which keeps 
them in awe, and ſtrictly forbids all the Followers of Mahomet to 
diſpute their Religion at all, or compare it with any other. /T here- 
fore I can no more wonder at this, than I do to ſce ſo greata pan 
of the World under the "Tyranny of the great Turłk: Neither on 
the other ſide do I wonder that ſuch a multitude of thoſe profeſ 

fing Chriſtianity ſhou'd together with it, believe a great number 


of erroneous Dottrines, and live in the practice of many groſs Su- 


perſtitions, becaule I conſider what a ſtrange prevalency Educati 
on hath upon ſofter Spirits and more eaſie Intellectuals, and what 
an awe an Inquiſition bears upon timorous and irreſoly'd Perſons. 
But now when a great multitude of perſons ſober and inquilitive, 
{hall contrary to the Principles of their Education, and without 
fear of any human Force, fp i Moi Many hs {ee will perle- 
cute them) and after diligent enquiry made into he: Create 0N 
which they believe, forſake all their former Perſuaſions, and re 
ſolvedly adhere to the truth of the Doctrine propounded to them 
tho? it caſt them their lives; if this giye us not reaſon to think 
this Doctrine true, we muſt believe Mankind to be the moſt un- 


happy creatures in the World; that will with fo much reſolution 


part with all Advantages of this Life for the ſake of one to come, 
if that be not undoubtedly certain, and the Doctrine propoſing 
infallibly true. It is an obſervable Circumſtance in the propagi 
tion of Chriſtian Religion, that tho Gop made choice at firſt of 
Ba generally of mean rank and condition in the World to be 
Preachers of the Goſpel, Gor thereby making it appear that 0 


4 


or. a. 5. faith did not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the potaer f G 


eee E's therefore choſe the weak. things of the world. to confound iir 
Jiro 


"> yet ſoon after the Goſpel was preached abroad in the 
Work , we find perſons of great place and reputation, of gret 
EN abilities engaged in the — — of the Chriſtian Faich 
n the Hiſtory of the Als we read of Sergius 4 Provonlul, of 
Dionyſius the Areopagite converted to the Faith, and in the fo! 
lowing Ages of the Church many perſons of great eſteem for * 
and | excelici 
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Ieellent Learning and Abilities; ſuch was Juſtin Martyr, one 
who before he became a Chriſtian, was converſant with all Sccts * 
of Philoſophers, Stoics, Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and at laſt 
| was a profeſs'd Platoniſt till he was converted from Plato to Chriſt, 
ind then found that true which he ſpeaks of in his Dialogue with 
Tryphos that aſter all his enquiries into Philoſophy, ſpeaking of 
che Doctrine of CHRIST mnurtu poorky tveaoxe Oi] dN P49; f G oUpP3ggy, Fuſtin. Dl. 
] found this at laſt to be the only ſure and profitable Philoſophy. And cum 
when Trypho after derides him as a Man of very eaſie Faith, who w— 9 
wou'd leave the Doctrine of Plato for that of CHRIST, (for it 7. 
| ſeems by him the Fews then had a more favorable Opinon of the 
State of Platoniſts than Chriſtians) 7uſtin is ſo far from being 
mov'd with ſuch Reproaches, that he tells him he wou'd under- 
take to demonſtrate to him, % od xe; 3 ren tag, e d varmadtigg Ag 
Und pron; mien O. gel 35 diet Bpdunn, rad ran den gl: T hat the Chriſtians did 
not give credit to empty Fables, and unprovable Aſſertions, but to 
fuch a Doctrine as was full of a Divine Spirit and Power, and 
#riſhad with Grace: The proving of which is the ſubject of that 
diſcouſe. At Alexandria we meet with a Succeſſion of excellent 
Perſons, all which were not only Embracers themſelves, but De- 
enders of the Chriſtian Faith; for ſetting aſide there Abilius, 
Tuſtus, Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, Agrippinus, Fulianus, 
# Dztrivs, and others who flouriſhed about the ſecond Century, 
W | {hall only fix on thoſe perſons, who were famous Enquirers after 
Truth, and noted for excellency in Heathen Learning; yet theſe: 
perſons after all their enquiries found nothing to fix on but the 
Chriſtian Faith, and valu'd no other diſcovery of Truth in com- 
pariſon with that. Such was Pantænus, who as Euſebius tells us, 
was an excellent Stoic before he became a Chriſtian, and was after 
bo eminent a one, that in imitation of the Apoſtles he went into 
W 1:41 to convert the Inhabitants to the Chriſtian Faith, and at his 
return was made Rector of the School at Alexandria; which as 
the fame Author tells us, was much frequented by ſuch who were 
6 04/9 vel ef d are, hun, well Skill'd in Human as well as Di. ruth . 
vine Learning. How. excellent Pantænus was in Human Learn- #4. «. 5- 


- — a * 


* 
k ing, may appear in that Origen and Hierome both make his exam- © ' 
| ple their plea for their ſtudying of it. After him fucceeded C/e- pag 6. 


mens Alexandrinus, Pantenus's Scholar, a perſon of great depth 
of learning and exquiſitely skill'd in all Heathen Antiquities, as 
S ppcars by his remaining 8 The learning of Origen is ſuf- 
4 | iciently know, which was in ſuch great reputation in his own time, 
that nor only Chriſtians but Philoſophers flock'd to his Lectures 
| at Alexandria as Euſebius tells us, wherem he read the Mathema- Ibid. l. 6. 
wr lis, and other parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriptures; and 
the ſame Author informs us that the Philoſophers did dedicate their 
| Books to him, and ſometimes choſe him as Arbitrator between 
them in matters of Diſpute; and Porphyry himſelf in his Books 
cat gunſt the Chriſtians vouchſafed a high Encommm of Origen for 
lus excellent Learning, In Origen's time Heraclas à Presbyter of 
Alexandria for five years together frequented the Schools of the 
fol Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophic palllum, ads = iniier nal ibid. 1. 6. 
heir e au, pen, and WAS very converſant in the Books of © **: 
'e Grecian Learning. Beſides theſe we read of Pierius and A- 
7 Oc-3 | chillas 


Nicephor. chillas two Presbyters of Alexandria, who were rj =" inbu; a, y 
= _ oeh Nina pe, as Nicephorus Caliſtus ſpeaks, Perſons well skilled in 
the Grecian Learning and Philoſophy. If from Alexandriawe go to 
Czſarea, there we not only meet with a School of learning among 
the Chriſtians, but with perſons very eminent in all kinds of 
learning; ſuch were the famous Pamphilus and Euſebius fo great 
an admirer of him, that ever ſince he is called Euſebius Pampbil. 
At Antioch was Dorotheus «wm m , h d mulbis hel, as Nite. 
phorus ſpeaks, a perſon verſed in all kind of ingenuous Litera. 
ture. Anatolius Biſhop of Laodicea, one verſed in Geometry, 4. 
14em.lis.6. ſtronomy, and all kind of Philoſophy, as well as the Doctrine of 
„36. CRIST. Thus we ſee how in thoſe early days of the Gree 
Church what excellent perſons many of thoſe were who were 
_ zealous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity; and concerning thoſe of the 
Latin Church, I ſhall only mention that Speech of St. Auſtin who 
was himſelf an inſtance of the ſame nature and a Star of the firſt 


* 


be deſervedly added. But as St. Auſtin there well obſerves, tho 

the Iſraelites went rich out of A.gypt, yet it was their eating 

the Paſſover which ſaved them from deſtruction; 1o tho” theſe 

i were accompliſhed with thoſe perfections and riches of the Soul, 

14 the ornaments of Learning, yet it was their eating the true Paſſo- 

48 ver which was CuRIST, by their adhering to his Doctrine, was 

that which wou'd be of more advantage to them, than all ther 

Accompliſhments wou'd be. Now then ſince in the firſt Ages ofthe 

Chriſtian Church, we find not only innumerable multitudes of 

Perſons of great Integrity and Sobriety in their Lives embracing the 

Doctrine of ChRIST, but ſo many Perſons that were curions en- 

quirers after the truth of things; we can certainly have no reaſon 

to diſtruſt ſuch a Teſtimony which was receiv'd in ſo unanimousa 

manner by perſons as able to judge of the truth of things, andas 

| fearful of being deceiv'd in reference to them as any now in tic 
i World can be. 1 

XIX. 2. As this Teſtimony was receiv'd by perſons inquiſitive afte! 

0 the Truth of things, fo the Doctrine conveyed by it Was mall 

i the higheſt moment in the world: and therefore we cannot con. 

lk... | cCecive but perſons ordinarily inquiſitive about other things wou'd 

1 be more than ordinarily fo about this, becauſe their eternal wel- 

fare and happineſs did depend upon it. All Perſons that aretrul 

Religious, mult at leaſt be allow'd to be perſons very inquiſitſe 

after the ſtate and condition of their Souls when they ſhall be di 

1 lodged from their Bodies. And if we do but grant this, can e 

1 in any reaſon think that ſuch a multitude of perſons in ſo man) 

i | Ages ſhou'd continue venturing their Souls upon a Teſtimom 

—_  - which they had no aſſurance of the truth of? And that none 01 

| all thee perſons, tho“ Men otherwiſe Rational and . 

5 | | | Ou 6 


their firm perſuaſion of the truth of the Doctrine conveyed by it; 


there might have been ſome probable pretence to have ſuſpected a 


utatem tranſgredi ad hoc nomen quaſi detrimento merent. All 
2 and conditions of Men in all places, were ſuddenly become 
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{hou'd be able to diſcover the Fallity of that Doctrine they went | 
upon, if at leaſt any upon conſideration of it can imagine it to be | 3 
{2 It is not reconcilable with the general preſumption of Human : 
Nature concerning Divine Providence and the Care Gop takes e i Jt 
of the welfare of Men, to ſuffer ſo many perſons who ſincerely 18 
deſire to ſerve Gop in the way which is moſt pleaſing to him, to 8 
go on in ſuch a continual Deluſion, and never have it at all diſco . 9 
ver'd to them. If all Men then who have believ'd the Doctrine | 
of Cur1sT to be the only way to Salvation have been deceiv'd, | — n 
eicher we muſt deny altogether a Divine Providence, or ſay the 
Devil hath more power to deceive Men than Gop hath to direct 
them, which is worſe than the former; or elſe aſſert that there are 

no ſuch things at all as either Gop or Devils, but that all things 
come to paſs by Chance and Fortune: and if ſo, it is ſtill more 
incxplicable why ſuch multitudes of rational and ſerious Men, and 

the moſt inquiſitive part of the World as to ſuch things ſhou'd all 
be ſo poſſeſs d with the truth and certainty of theſe things; and 
the more prophane, wicked and ignorant any mg are, the more 
prone they are to mock and deride them. If ſuch Men then ſee 
more into 'Truth and Reaſon than the ſober and judicious part of 
Mankind, let us bid adieu to Humanity and adore the Brutes, 


ſince we admire their judgment moſt who come the neareſt to 
them. = | 


3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this Teſti- 


mony, could have no other engagements to this conſent, but only 
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becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly agree in this thing are ſuch per- | oF 
ſons, whoſe other; deſigns and intereſts in this World differ as | 1 
much as any Men's do. If it had been only a conſent ofthe Fews, 5 —_—— 


matter of Intereſt in it; but as to this thing, we find the Jews 
divided among themſelves about it; and the ſtiffeſt deniers of the 

truch of it, do yet inviolably preſerve thoſe ſacred Records among 

them, from which the Truth of the Doctrine of CHñRISHTH may be 
undoubtedly prov'd. Had the Chriſtian Religion been enforced 

upon the World by the Roman Emperors at the time of its firſt 
promulgate there wou'd have been ſome ſuſpicion of particu- 

ar deſign in it; but it came with no other ſtrength but the evidence 

of its own Truth; yet it found ſudden and ſtrange entertainment 

among perſons of al Nations and Degrees of Men. In a ſhort 

me it had eaten into the heart of the Roman Empire, and made 

{o large a ſpread therein, that it made Tertullian ſay, Heſterni ſ rl. 
mus, & veſtra ommia impleuimus, urbes, inſulas, taſtella, muni- Vie 36. 
(1p1a, conciliabula, d cg ipſa, tribus, decurias, palatium, ſena- 

"um, forum; ſola vobis relinquimus Templa. We have but new- 
appeared, faith he, and yet we haue filled all places with our 
Company, but only your Temples ; and before ſpeaking of the Hea- | 
thens, Obſeſſam vociferantur civitatem, in agris, in caſtellis, in 1%: © * 
mſulis Chriſtianos, onnem ſexum, ætatem, conditionem, etiam dig- 


:/izans. What common tye cou'd there be now to unite all 
theſe perſons together, if we ſet aſide the undoubted truth and 


1 certainty 
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certainty of the Doctrine of CHRIST which was firſt preached to 
them by ſuch who were Eye-witneſſes of CHRIS T's A Tions, and 
had left ſacred Records behind them, containing the ſubſtance gf 
the Doctrine of CHRIST, and thoſe admirable Inſtructions Which 
were their only certain Guides in the way to Heaven? . 
4. Becanſe many "op rat do join in this conſent with true Chy;. 
ſtians, who yet could heartily wiſh that the Doctrine of Chy;. 
anity were not true. Such are all thoſe perſons who are ſenſu, 
in their Lives, and walk not according to the Rules of the Go. 
pel, yet dare not queſtion or deny the Truth of it. Such who 
cou'd heartily with there were no future State, nor Judgment to 
come, that they might indulge themſelves in this World without 
fear of another; yet their Conſciences are fo far convinced of, 
and aw'd by the truth of theſe things, that they raiſe many per. 
plexities and anxieties in their Minds which they wou'd moſt wil. 
Rage be rid of; which they can never throug ly be, till inſtead 
of having the name of Chriſtians, they come to live the Life of 
Chriſtians, and become experimentally acquainted with the Truth 
and Power of Religion. And withal we find that the more Men 
have been acquainted with the practice of Chriſtianity, the great. 
er Evidence they have had of the truth of it, and been more ful. 
ly and rationally perſuaded of it To ſuch I grant there are ſuch 
powerful Evidences of the truth of the Doctrine of CHRIST 
the effectual workings of the Spirit of Gop upon their Souls, that 
all other Arguments, as to their own ſatisfaction, may fall ſhort 
of theſe. As to which, thoſe Verſes of the Poet Dantes, rend- 
er'd into Latin by F. C. are very pertinent and ſignificant; for 
when he had introduced the Apoſtle Peter, asking him what it 
was which his Faith was founded on, he anſwers  _ 


Deinde exivit ex luce profunda 
Que illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma, 
Super quam omnis virtus fundatur. 


i. e. That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of 2 + to 
diſcover that Divine Truth to the World whereon our Faith 
doth ſtand as on its ſure foundation; but when the Apoſtle goes on 
to enquire how he knew this ar firſt came from Gop, his 'anfwer 


to that is, | 25 


, 


 —— large pluvia | 
Spiritus Sancti, que eſt diffuſe - 

_ duper veteres '& ſuper novas membranas, _ 
Eft Hllogiſinus ille qui eam mihi conclufit 
Adeo acute, ut præ la demonſtratione + 
Omnis demonſtratio alia mihi videatur obtufa. 


i. Cc. That the Spirit of God doth ſo fully diſcover it ſelf bath 
in the Old and. New Teſtament, that all other Arguments at 
but dull and heavy if compared with this. It is tre they arc o 
to a truly inlightned Conſcience which diſcovers ſo much Beaut) 
and Glory in the Scriptures, that they raviſh the Soul, altho it be 


unable to give ſo full an account of this unto others who wo 


2 


FP P ˙² Ä 


nook II. Chap. I GRTGINE S SACRA) 207 755 | 


hach. We ſee. ordinarily in the World, that che attraction, of 
Beauty is an unaccountable thing; and one may diſcern that which 
-1viſheth him, which another looks on as mean and ordinary; and 

why may it not be much more thus in Divine objects hic nh Want 
Spiritual Eyes to diſcover them: 1 herefore I grant that good Men 
enjoy that latisfaction to their o Conſciences, as, to the truth 1 
- of the Doctrine ot CHRIS T, which others cannot attain to; but | W 

yet 1 fay, that ſuch do likewiſe ſee; the moſt ſtrong, rational and by 
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convincing Eridence Which doth induce them ro beliefe; which | 
Evidence is then moſt convincings when it is ſeconded by the pe- I” 
culiar Energy of the Spirit of Go upon the Souls of true Be- 1 
lie vers. But yet we ſee. that the power and force of the truth of 1 
theſe things EY ſo great, even upon ſuch, Minds which. are = 
not yet moulded into the faſhion of true Goodneſs, that it may W 
awe With its light and clear neſs, where it doth not ſoften and alter by 1 
its heat and influence Now whence can it be that ſuch conyictions 1 
hourd tick do fact in-the Minds of thoſe who wou d fan pull our 1 
thoſe piercing arrows, but that there is a greater power in them 5 1 
than they are Maſters of, and they cannot ſtand againſt the force 1 
whereby they come upon them; nor find any Salye to cure the dl 
wounds which are made within them, but by thoſe weapons which M 
were the cauſes of them? And therefore when wicked Perſons Ut. 
under conflicts: of Conſeience, cannot eaſe themſelves by direct 40 
Atheiſm or finding reaſon to caſt off ſuch convictions by diſcern- "ſt 
ing any invalidity in the Teſtimony whereon the truth of theſe 1 
things depends, it is a certain Argument that there is abundant 8 
truth in that Teſtimony „When Men wou'd fain per ſuade them- i 
ſclycs to believe the conttary, and yet cannot. |; 77 "0 
5. The truth of this conſent appears, from the unanimity. of it 1 
among thoſe Perſons who have yet ſtrangely differ'd from each other "1 
in mauy controverſies in Religion. We ſee thereby this unanimity 19 
is no forced or deſign d thing, becauſe we {ce the Perſons agree- 1 
ing in this, do very much diſagree from each other in other things. 4 | 
And the fame grounds and reaſons» whereon they ' diſagree as to Wl 
other things, wou'd have held as to theſe too, were there not 1 
greater evidence of the certainty of theſe things, than of thoſe iN 
they fall out about. It hath not yet become a Queſtion among ul 
thoſe who! differ ſo much about the ſenſe of Scripture, whether 8 
the Scripture. it ſelf be the Word of Gop, Atho' the very ac- 1 
counts on which we are to believe it to be 10, hatch been the ſub- it 
ject of no mean Controverſies. All the divided parts of the Chri- 1 
tn World do yet fully agree in the matters of fact, viz. T hat od 
there was ſuch a Perſon 2 . CHRIST, and that he did many great 1 | 
Miracles, that he died on theCroſs at jeruſalem, and roſe again from the . 


dad; now theſe contain the great foundations of Chriſtian Faith, 
and therefore the multitude of other Controverſies in the World 
ought to be ſo far from weakning our Faith, as to the truch of the 
Doctrine of CuRISH (which Men of weak judgments and Ather- 
ſtical Spirits pretend) that it ought to be a ſtrong confirmation of 
it, When "we ſee Perſons which ſo peeviſbly, quarrel with each 
other about ſome inferior and GY parts of Religion, do 
Vet unanimouſly conſent in the principal foundations of e, 

| | aithÞD, 
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Faith, and ſuch whereon the neceſſi 

the way to Salvation, doth more immediately depend. And this 
nay be one great Reaſon why the infinitely wife Gop may ſuffer 
ſuch lamentable Contentions and Diviſions to be in the Chriſtian 
World, that thereby inquiſitive Perſons may ſee that if Religion 
had been a mere Delign of ſome few politic Perſons, the quartel. 
ſom World (where it is not held in by force) wou'd never have con- 
ſented ſo long in the owning ſuch common Principles which all the 
other Controverſies are built upon. And altho' it be Fe rg 


a — ET * 


ſcen that in divided parties, one is apt to run from any thing which 


. 


is receiv'd by the other, and Men generally think they can neyet 
run far enough from them whole Errors they have diſcover'd, that 
yet this Principle hath not carried any conſiderable party of the 
Chriſtian World (out of their indignation againſt thoſe great con. 
ruptions which have crept into the World under a pretence of Re. 


ligion) to the diſow/ning the foundation of Chriſtian Faith, muſt 


be partly imputed to the ſignal hand of Divine Providence, and 
partly to thoſe ſtrong Evidences which there are of the truth of 
that "Teſtimony which conveys to us the foundations of Chriſtia 
Faith. Thus we ſee now, how great and uncontrouled this con- 
ſent is, as to the matters of fact deliver'd down from the eye: 
witneſſes of them, concerning the Actions and Miracles of our 
Bleſſed Savior, - (which are contain'd in the Scriptures as authentic 
Records of them,) and what a ſure foundation there is for a firm 
aſſent to the truth of the things from ſo univerſal and uninterrupted 
2 Tradition. | | 19. 1 FI | 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity: of the Miracles 
of CHRIST, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity in the 
World, from the conſideration of the Perſons who were to pro- 


pagate it in the World; the next thing we are to conſider, is, the 


admirable ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the World upon 
its being preached to it: Of which no rational account can be given 
unleſs the Actions and Miracles of our Savior were molt un- 
doubtedly true. That the Goſpel of CHRIST had very ſtranęt 
and wonderful ſucceſs upon its firſt preaching, hath been party 
diſcover'd already, and is withal fo plain from the long continu- 
ance of it in theſe European parts, that none any ways converlant 
in the Hiſtory of former Ages, can have any ground to queſtion 
it. But that this ſtrange and admirable ſucceſs of the Doctrine of 
CRS T ſhou'd be an Evidence of the truth of it, and the Miracles 


- wrought in confirmation of it, will appear from theſe two Conli 


derations. 1. That the Doctrine it ſelf was ſo direttly contrat) 
to the general inclinations of the World. 2. That the propagation f 
it was ſo much oppoſed by all worldly power. © © 
1. That the Dotrme it ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general in. 
clinations of the World. The Doctrine may be conſider'd cithc! 
as to its credenda, or matters of Faith, or as to its agenda, or mat 


ters of Life and Practice; both theſe were contrary to the inclina- 


tions of the World; the former ſeem d hard and incredible, ile 


1 


latter harſh and impoſſible. 


I. The Matters of Faith which were to be believ'd by the World, 
were not ſuch things which we may 1magin the vulgar fort of Men 


wou'd be very forward to run after, nor very greedy to 1 
1 1. þe 


ey of Faith and Obedience, x; 


— 


:: i, fon 
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afterwards. he Underſtanding ſcems to be of the nature of 
thoſe things which are communis juris, and therefore primi ſunt 
poſſidentis ; when an Opinion hath once got poſſeſſion of the Mind, 
it uſually keeps out whatever comes to diſturb it. Now we can- 
not otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe Perſons who had been bred 
up under Paganiſin and the moſt groſs Idolatry, muſt needs have 
a very potent Prejudice againſt ſuch a Doctrine which was wholly 
irreconcilable with- that Religion which they had 'been devoted 
to. Now the ſtronger the Prejudice is which is convey'd into 
Mens Minds by the force of Education, the greater ſtrength and 


power muſt there needs be in the Goſpel of Curist, which did 


ſo eaſily demoliſh theſe ſtrong holds, and captivate the Under- 
ſtandings of Men to the obedience of ChRIST. To which pur- 
pole Arnobius excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathens ; 
Sed non creditis geſta hac. Sed qui ea conſpicati ſunt fieri G ſub 


oculis ſuis viderunt agi, teſtes optimi Mp ens auctores, & 


crediderunt hac ipſi, & credenda poſteris nobis haud exilibus cum ap- 
probationibus tradiderunt. - Quinam iſti fortaſſe queritis? pentes, 
populi, nationes & incredulum illud genus humanum: Quod niſi a. 
perta res eſſet, & luce ipſa que madmodum dicitur clarior, nungquamn 

ebus hujuſmodi credulitatis ſuæ commodarent aſſenſum. An minquid 
dicemus illius temporis homines uſque adeo fuiſſe vanos, mendaces, 
{olidos, brutos, ut que nunquam viderant vidiſſe ſe fingerent ? &. 
que fact omnino non erant falls roderent teſtimoniis aut puerili af- 
ſertrone firmarent £ Cumque poſſent vobiſtum & unanimiter vivere, 
& mnoffenſas ducere conjunttiones, gratuita ſuſciperent odia & exe- 
rrabil; haberentur in nomine? Quod ſi falſa ut dicitis hiſtoria illa 
rerum eft, unde tam brevi tempore totus mundus iſta religione com- 
pletus eſt? Aut in unam coire qui potuerunt mentem gentes regiont- 


| bus dilſite, ventis celique convextonibus dimote ? Aſſeverationibus 


ety ſunt nudis, inductæ in ſpes caſſas, & in pericula capitis im- 
mittere ſe ſponte temeraria deſperatione Voluerunt, cum nihil tale vi- 
diſſent quod eas in hos cultus novitatis ſue poſſit excitare miraculo. 
Imo quia hæc omnia ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab ejus præconibus 07 
ber orbem totum miſſi beneficia patris & munera Fly animis ho- 
mmbuſque portabant, veritatis ipſius vi vitte, & dederunt ſe Deo, 
ec in magnis poſuere diſpendiis membra vobis projicere, & viſcera 
ſua lanianda prebere. The ſubſtance of whoſe Diſcourſe is, that 


it is impoſſible to 1 . ſo many Perſons of ſo may Nations to 


be ſo far beſotted and infatuated; as not only to believe a Reli- 
don to be true which was contrary to that they were educated in, 
ut to venture their Lives as well as Eſtates upon it, had it not 
cn diſcover'd to them in a moſt certain and infallible way by 
ſuch who had been eye-witneſſes of the Actions and Miracles of 
go” Rds CHRIST 
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A lib. 2. GNR Ts r and his Apoſtles. And as he elſewhere y pate Hel hac ſal: 
P-44 tem fidem uobis faciaut argumenta.credendi quod jam per onmes to. 
ras in tam brevi tempore 5 parve immenſi nomi nis hu us ſacramenta 
diffuſa ſunt ; quod nulla Jam natio eft tam barbari moris, G man. 

ſuetudinem neſtiens, que non eſus amore verſa molliuerit aſperita. 

tem ſuam, & in placidos ſenſes aſſumpta tranquilhtate migraye. 

rit; quod tam mag nis ingeniis pred! Oratores, Grammatici, Rho. 

tores, Conſulti juris ar Medici, Philoſophiæ etiam ſecreta rimantes, 

: 5 magiſteria hac ex petunt, ſpretis quibus paulo ante fidehant, Cc, Wil 
| not this perſuade the World what firm foundations the Faith of 
Chriſtians ſtands on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread over al 

g rts of the World? that by it the moſt inhuman and barbarous 

2 are ſoftn'd into more than civility? That Men of the 

greateſt Wits and Parts, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, 

1,ewyers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, who not? have forſaken their 


i I | former ſentiments, and adhered to the Doctrine of Carrsr. 
i 1 Now, 1 ſay, if the power af Education be ſo ſtrong upon the 
1 Minds of Men to perſuade them of the truth of the Religion they 
Wis are bred up under, (which Atheiſtically diſpos'd Perſons make 1 


much advantage of,) this is ſo far from weakning the truth of 
Chriſtianity, that it proves à great confirmation of it, becauſe it 
obtain d ſo much upon its firſt Preaching in the World, notwith- 
ſtanding the higheſt prejudices from Education were againſt it. If 
wn then Men be ſo prone to believe that to be moſt true, which they 
1%: have been cducated under, it muſt argue a more than ordinar 
N Euxidence and Power in that 900 which unſettles ſo much the 
A Principles of Education, as to make Men not only queſtion the 
my - truth of them, but to renounce them, and embrace a Religion 
WA _ © contrary to them. | MN 
N XXI. Eſpecially when we withal conſider what ſtrong holds theſe 
Principles of Education were back'd with among the Heathens, 
when the Doctrine of CHRIST was firſt divulg'd among them, 

7. e. what plauſible pretences they had of continuing in the Reli 

gion which they were brought up in, and why they ſhou'd not 

1 ecxchange it for Chriſtianity; and thoſe were, 8 8 

WA Tertull. 4 I. T he pretended Antiquity of their Religion above the Chriſtian; 
11188 = the main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſtians was divortium ab in. 
S mmach, llitutis majorum, that they thought themſelves wiſer than their 
65. L 10. Fore-fathers; and Symmachns, Lybanius, and others, plead this 
%, molt in behalf of Paganiſm; ſervanda eſt tot ſæculis fides, & ft. 
orat. de qQuiendi ſunt nabis parentes qui ſecuti ſunt feliciter ſuas; their Re- 
lemi. ligion pleaded Preſcription againſt any other, and they were te- 
ſolv'd to follow the ſteps of their Anceſtors wherein they thought 

__ Oo Mnutizs themſelves happy and ſecure, Cæcilius in Minutius Felix firſt 
1 Lalla 2-6. argues much againſt dogmatizing in Religion, but withal fays it 
mott becomes a lover of truth, Majorum excipere diſciplinam, le. 


bf ligtones traditas colere, deos quos a parentibus ante mvuins e. 
bee... bimere; nec de numinibus ferre 1 ſed prioribus credere. 80 
110 Arnob.con Arnabius tells us the main tlung objected againſt the CHriſtian 
"HF PE Fra vas uavellam eſie religionem noſtram, & ante dies natam propem- 
Wy | | um paces, neque vos potuiſſe antequam O. patriam linquere, © 1 
Gow. We barbaras ritus peregrinoſque traduci. And Caita in Tully long be 
160 5 fore laid this down as the main Principle of Hagan Reh owe 
19 0 1 7? | ma jorious 


eſt, quod ratio eo. cribit. Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſuadet : 


ſtand in ene gs he is more a Child than a Man that knows 


— 
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Ms oribus noſtris etiam nulla ratione reddita credere, to believe the 
Tradition of our Fathers, altho' there be no evidence in reaſon for 

it: And after he had diſcover'd the vanity of the Hoical Argu- 
ments about Religion, concludes with this as the only thing he 
reſoly'd his Religion into, Mibhi unum ſatis erit, majores noſtros | 
ita tradidiſſe, It is enough for me that it comes by tradition from . ö | 4 
our Fore-fathers. Lactantius fully ſets forth the manner of plead- 9 
ing us d by the Heat hens againſt the Chriſtians, in point of Ant „ 
quity. Hæ ſunt religiones quas ſibi a majoribus ſuis traditas, per- Lafant.de 1 by 
tinaciſſime tueri ac Ha: perſeverant ; nec conſiderant quales iHα i 
frat, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras efſe confidunt, quod eas ve- 1 
teres tradiderunt ; tantaque eſt auctoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere .. = 
in tam ſcelus eſſe dicatur. The Eugliſb is, They accounted Tra- 1 
tion infallible, and knew no other way whereby to find the truth 0 i" 
of Religion but by its conveyance from their Fore-fathers. How h 1 
like herein do they ſpeak to thoſe who contend for the corruptions 4 
crept into the CHriſtian Church? who make uſe of the fame pre- fy 
tences for them, vir. that they were deliver'd down from the Fa- ; 
thers; tantaquè eſt auc toritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelus 

eſſe dicatur; who are we who will fee further than Antiquity? But 
it is no wonder if Antiquity be accompany'd with dimneſs of ſight; 

and fo it was undoubtedly as to the Pagan World; and as to the 
Chriſtian too, when ſuch a mixture of Heatheniſin came into it. 

And the very fame Arguments by which the pleaders for CHriſtia- 

1ity did juſtify the truth of their Religion, notwithſtanding this 
pretended Antiquity, will with equal force hold for a Reforma- 

tion of ſuch inveterate abuſes, which under a pretence of Anti- 

quity, have crept into the Chriftian Church. Nullus pudor eft ad Ambref. 
meliora tranfire, ſaith Ambroſe in his Anfwer to Symmachus, what % 9 
ſhame is it to grow better? Quid faties ? faith Lactantius, majoreſne 1,5, 4 
potius an rationem ſequeris ? Ft rationem mais, diſtedere te neceſſe orig. Error. 
eſt ab inſtitutis & auctoritate majorum: quoniam id ſolum rectum os N 0 
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fateris igitur & ſtultos illos efſe qui excogitatis contra rationem re- 
igionibus ſervierints & te ineptum qui id colas quod falſum eſſe 
conviceris, Where Reaſon and mere Authority of Fore-fathers 


not on which ſide to give his Suffrage. But with the greateſt 
ſtrength, and cleareſt reaſon Arnobius ſpeaks in this caſe. Itaque 3 
cum nobis intenditis averſionem a Religione priorum, cauſam conve- l :, 
nt ut inſpiciatts, non factum; nec quid reliquerimus opponere, fed 
ſecuti quid ſimus potiſſimum contueri. When you charge us, faith he, 
that we are revolted from the Religion of our Fore-fathers, you ought 
not preſently to condemn the fact, but to examine the reaſons of it; 
neither ought you ſo much to look at what we haveleft, as what it is 
we have embraced. Nam ſi mutare Foils culpa eff ulla vel cri- 
nen, & a veteribus inſtitutis in alias res novas voluntateſque mi- 
grare, criminatio iſta & vos fpettat, qui toties vitam conſuetudinemque 
mutaſtis; qui in mores alios, atque Alios ritus priorum condemnatione 
iranſiftis. If mere departing from the Religion of our Anceſtors 
be the great fault, all thoſe who own he ves to be Chriſtians, 
vere themſelves guilty of it when they revolted from Heatheniſin. 
If it be here ſaid that the caſe is different, becauſe there was ſuth- 
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Minus. in the Gentile World. Inde adeo per univerſa imperia, pro vincias, op. 
oalav. p. 6. hi da, videmus ſingulos ſacrorum ritus gentiles habere, & Deos co. 


Tertull. 


44.033: Tertullian, among Unlawful Corporations ; the Politicians and State! 


cient reaſon for it, which there js not as to the corruptions of the 
Chriſtian Church; if ſo, then all the diſpute is taken off from the 
matter of fact, or the revolt to the cauſes inducing to it; and it 


againſt our Separation from them, are ſuch as wou d have juſtify 


the Proteſtant be not able as to the cauſes of our Separation from 
Rome to manifeſt that they were ſufficient, let him then be 
triumph'd over by the Roma niſt, and not before. I aſſert then, 
and that with much aſſurance of Mind, that the Principles of the 
Reformation are juſtifiable upon the ſame grounds of Reaſon, which 
the embracing Chri/t:anity. was, when Men of Heathens became 
Chriſtians ; and that the Arguments made ule of by the Romaniſts 


a Pagan Philoſopher in not embracing ay aged For if it be 
unlawful for any party of Men, to divide from others in a matter 
of Rcligion which 40 Antiquity and Univerſality, it had 
been unlawful for a Philoſopher to have deſerted Paganiſin, as well 
as for a Proteſtant to depart from Rome. For according to the 
Principles of the Romaniſts, the judgment in the caule of the Se- 
paration, and of the truth of Religion hes in that party from which 
we depart; if we do now but apply this to the old Roman Senate 
or Emperors in the caſe of Chriſtian Religion, and dividing from 
Heathen Worſhip, we ſhall quickly ſee how eafy a matter it will 
be to make Chriſtianity it ſelf a Schiſm, and the Doctrine of Cur1sr7 
the greateſt Hereſy. Bur as ſtrong as thoſe pretences were then, 
or have been ſince, the power of the Doctrine of CHRIS hath 
been ſo great, as to conquer them, and thereby to manifeſt, that 
it was oF; Gop, when ſuch potent Prejudices were not able to with- 
ſtand it. Of which Antiquity is the firſt. 
2. The large and i of Pagan Religion, when Chri- 
ſtianity came into the World: there was never fo great Catholi- 
ciſim as in Heathen Worſhip, when the Apoſtles firſt appear'd in 


lere municipes, ſaith Cæcilius in Minutius Felix. The great charge 
againſt the Chriſtians was Novelliſin, that they brought in a ſtrange 
and unheard of Religion. The common Queſtion was, //here 
was your Religion before ] E Sus of Nazareth? as it has been ſince, 
Where was your Religion before Luther? and the ſame anſwer which 
ſerv'd then, will ſtand unmovable now, There where no other Re. 
ligion is, in the Word of Gon. For this was the weapon whereby 
the Primitive Chri/tzans defended themſelves againſt the aflaulrs oi 
Paganiſms and the Evidences they brought that the Doctrine 
. preach'd by them, and contain'd in the Scriptures, was originally 
from Gop, were the only means of overthrowing Paganiſm, not. 
withſtanding its pretended Univerſality. 
3. Settlement by Laws of Heathen Worſhip. This was ſo much 
pretended and pleaded for, that as far as we can find, by the Hi 
{tory of the Primitive Church, the pretence on which the Ci. 
/tians ſuffer'd, was Sedition, and oppoſing the eſtabliſh'd Laws 
The Chriſtians were reckon'd inter illicitas factiones, as appears b 


men were all for preſerving the Laws; they troubled not them. 
ſelves much about any 3 but only That which was ſertled 
by Law they ſought to uphold, becauſe the acting contrary #4 
| N | | might 


| Symbols, of being waſhed with water, and eating and drinking to- 


_ Edits, and ſo puniſh'd them for the breach of the Laws. Which 
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might bring ſome diſturbance to the civil State. There were ſeveral 

Laws which the Chri/tzans were then brought under, and con- 
demn'd for the breach of. 1. The Law _ Hateriæ, or Con- 
venticles, as they were pleas'd frequently to ſtile the Meeting of Chri- 
ions together; thence the places where the Chriſtians aſſembled 

for worſhip, were commonly call'd Conventicula ; Ita appellabant 

loca, faith Heraldus, ubi congregabantur Chriſtiani oraturi, & verbi Herald. 
iini interpretationem accepturi, ac ſacras Hnaxes habituri : but . 
Elmenborſtius more ſhortly; Conventicula loca ſunt ubi Chriſtiani |. 4 er 
congregats orare conſueverunt. The places where the Chriſtians did 

meet aud pray together, were call'd Conventicles: in Baſilica Sicin- 4m.Mare. 
nini ubi ritus Chriſtiani eſt conventiculum, faith Ammianus Marcel- | 27 


; a hes . g Arnob. l. 4. 
linus ; cur immaniter conventicula dirui? ſaith Arnobius; qui uni- Lattant. 


verſim populum cum ipſo pariter conventiculo concremavit, as La- * 5 
Jantius likewiſe ſpeaks. Now the reaſon of the Name was, be- 
cauſe che Heathens judged theſe Aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be il- 
ſegal Societies. For which we are to underſtand; that in the time 
o the Roman Emperors, when they grew ſuſpicious of their own 
ſafety, they ſeverely prohibited all thoſe Sodalitia, or Societies and 
Colleges, which were very much in uſe in the Roman Common- 
wealth, in imitation of the #a2/4 in the Cities of Greece. Theſe 
were ſuch Societies of Perſons, which voluntarily confederated 
together either for ſome particular deſign, or for pre- 
ſerving Love and Friendſhip among each other, and thence had 
their frequent Meetings in common together. Now the more nu- 
merous theſe were, and the more cloſely they confederated, the 
more jealous Eye the Roman Emperors had upon them, becauſe 
of ſome Clandeſtine deſign, which they ſuſpected might be carri- 
ed on for diſturbance of the public Peace in ſuch ſuſpicious Meet- 
ings. Thence came out many particular Edicts of the Emperors 
againſt all ſuch kinds of Societies. e os; 
Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat numerous, and 
had according to the Principles of their Religion frequent Aſſem- 
blics for Divine worſhip, and did confederate together by ſuch 


gether (which was all the Heathens apprehended by their ute of 
baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper) the Proconſuls and other Ma- 
piltrares in their ſeveral Provinces bring the Chriſtians under theſe 


25 appears by Tus Epiſtle to Trajan was the only account on 
which the wifer Heathens did proceed againſt the Shane: for = 
we {cc he troubled not himſelf much about the Truth and Evi- 
dence of Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch Perſons were brought be- 
fore him; and after he had Interrogated them whether they were 
Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, he then puniſh- 
ed them, not ſo much for their Religion, as for their obſtinacy and 
contempt of Authority. For ſo much is imply'd in thoſe words 
or his, Negue enim dubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod faterentur, 
pruvwariam certe, & inflexibilem obſtinationem debere 8 That 
hatever their Religion was, their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſer- 
e puniſhment. That which the Chriſtians now pleaded for them- 
ſclves, why they ſhou'd not be reckon'd among the Factions of 
the People, was that which they 1 to Pliny, that all their fault 
Dd 
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was, Quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem conventre, carmengue 

| Chriſta quaſi Deo dicere ſecum invicem; ſeque ſacramento non in ſpe. 

lus aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne furta, ne latrocimia, ne adulteria cop. 
mitterent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellati abnegarent. Thy 

they were wont upon their folemn days to meet together for Diving 
Worſhip, and to covenant with each other only for the prattice of 

thoſe things which were as much for the good of Mankind as they 
coden, viz. that they would not wrong and defraud others, as to rhei 
Null. Bodies or Eſtates. And Tertullian approves of the Law againſt 
bol cs. Factions, as de providentia & modeſtia publica, ne civitas in partes 
tinderetur, as wiſely intended to prevent Seditions; but withal 

pleads, that the Society of Chriſtians cou'd not be reckon'd inte; 

. Hlicitasfattiones ; for, ſaith he, hc coitio Chriſtianorum merito ſane 
illicita, ſiillicitts par; merito damnanda ſi quis de ea queritur eotituly 2 
de factionibus querela eft. In cujus perniciem aliquando convenimys? 

1 | Hoc ſumus congregati quod & diſperſi; hoc uni verſi quod & finguli; ne- 
1 minem ledentes, nemimem contriſtantes; quum probi, quum boni coeunt, 
{1 = |  quumpit,quum caſti congregamtur, non eſt factio dicenda fed curia I faith 
| e, the b ME, of Chriſtians were like others, there might be ſome 
reaſon to condemn them, under the head of Factions: but as long as we 
mert together for no Man's injury, that whether divided, or af 
== feombleZ we are jtill the ſame, that we grieve and injure no bo. 
0's op =. N dy; when ſuch a company of good Men meet together, it is r4- 
. ther a Council than a Fattion. 1 | 
_ 2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under, was, That 
again{t Innovations in Religion; thence it was laid ſo much 
{i to the charge of the Chriſtians, that they did & e go con. 
NM Euſeb.l. 6. trary to the eſtabliſh'd Law; as Porphyry faid of Origen, be. 
By Eccleſ. hiſt. eauſe he was a Chriſtian, he did zemarcs; Gir x34 eee and when he 
8 . ſpeaks of Ammonius revolting from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, 
ATW | 2 %% abs mv xg rougus monilelav fue, He furn dd to the WAY of Life, 
Thi which was agreeable to the eſtabliſp Laws. Now Chriſtiani- 
[i 7 was every where look'd on as a great Innovation, inſomuch 
Tereull. that the Chriſtians were accuſed to be legum, morum, nature ini. 
Abel. c. 4. nici, as Enemies to Mankind as well as the Laws, becauſe they 
drew Men off from that way of Religion which Mankind had ge- 
nerally agreed in. Thence c_/Zmilianus the Præfect of A git, 
e when he bids the Chriſtians return to Paganiſm, he us'd theſe Ex. 
ir, preſſions, in} = wat eam, mind} imaaHicy I F db Over, 10 return 10 tht 
common ſenſe of Mankind, and to forget what was fo much 4. 
1 gainſt it, as he ſuppos'd Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preach- 
=—_ ed at Athens, his firſt Accuſation was, that he was a Preacher 
1 of ſtrange Deities, becauſe he preached to them Feſus and tht 
_ Ack. 17. 8. Reſtrrettion. And Demetrius at Epheſus knew no ſuch potent 
Argument againſt Paul, as that his Religion deſtroyed the olf 
of Diana, whom all Alia and the world worſhip. So that the 
Primitive Chriſtians were then accounted the Antipodes to the 
whole World, on which account they were ſo ſeverely dealt with; 
molt Common-wealths obſerving the counſel of Mecænas to Ali 
16 guſtus, in Dio, to be ſure to have a watchful eye upon all Inno- 
„ vations in Religion, becauſe they tend fo much to the diſturbance 
1 of the Civil State. 5 
! 3. The Law of Sacrilege. Thence Lactantius calls their Laws 
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Conſtitutione Sacrilege. Quin etiam ſceleratiſſimi homitide . 
tra pios jura impia condiderunt ; nam &. conſtitutiones Sacrilege, 
& diſputationes Juriſperitorum untur injuſte ; and as he tells 
us, Domitius Ulpianus had collected all thoſe Reſcripta nefaria 
together, which concern'd the Chriſtians; from hence it was, | 
Chriſtianity by lim, is called amentia, by Tacitus exitiabilis mi, 4, 
»yer/titio, by Suetonius ſuperſtitis nova & exitiabilis; ſo much |. 15. Se- 
did theſe three great Men agree, in condemning the beſt Religion 57 
in the World for madneſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtition 2tiz. Ep. 
the ground of the great prque was, the enmity declar'd by Chri- 41. % 
ſtians againſt the Idolatrous Temples, and Worſhip of the Hea- may 
thens. a 7 gt | | 
4. The Law againſt Treaſon); for ſometimes they proceeded fo 
| high, as to accuſe the Chriſtians /zſz Majeſtatis, and thence they 2. 
are commonly called publici hoſftes, enemies to all civil Govern- Apel 27. 
ment. Which they inferred from hence: 1. Becauſe they would © 35: 
not ſacriſice for the Emperor's ſafety; Ideo tommittimus, faith %. 5 
Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Imperatorum, quia illos non ſubicimun 
rebus ſuis; Quia non ludimus de officio ſalutis eorum, fr eam 
von putamus in manibus eſſe plumbatis. The Accuſation for Trea- 
ſon lay in their refuſing to ſupplicate the Idols for the Emperor's 
welfare. 2. Becauſe they would not ſwear by the Emperor's Ge- 
nis. Thence Saturnus ſaid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per ge- Herald. in 
num Cæſaris noſtri, if he wou'd but ſwear by the Genius of Cz- 8 
jar, he ſhou d be ſav d. Vet tho' they refus'd to ſwear by the 2. 
Emperor's Genius, they did not refuſe to teſtify their Allegiance, 
and to ſwear by the Emperor's ſafety. Sed & juramus, faith Terms, 
Tertullian, ſicut non per genios Cæſarum, ita per ſulutem corum ole. za. 
aue eft auguſtior onmibus geniis. 3. Becauſe they would not 
| worſhip the Emperors as Gods; which was then grown a com- | 
mon Cuſtom. Non enim Deum Imperatorem dicum, vel quia 16id. c. 33 
nientiri neſcio, vel quia illum deridere non audeo, vel quia nec ip- 
fe ſe Deum volet dict fi homo fit, as the fame Author ſpeaks. 
Nay the Primitive Chriſtians were very ſcrupulous of calling the 
Emperor Dominus, hoc enim Dei eſt cognomen, becauſe the name 
Lokp was an Attriute of Gop's, 101 apply'd as his name to 
him in Scripture. The reaſon of this ſcrupuloſity was not, from 
any queſtion they made of the Sovereignty of Princes, or their 
obligation to obedience to them, (which they are very free in the 
acknowledgment of,) but from a jealouſie and juſt ſuſpicion that 
ſomething of Divine honour might be imply'd in it, when the A- 
doration of Princes was grown a Cuftom. Therefore Tertullian 
to prevent miſ-underftandings, faith, Dicam plane Imperatorem 
Dominum, ſed more Communi, ſed quando non cogor ut Domi- 
rum Dei vice dicam. They refus'd not the name in a common 
lence, bur as it imply'd Divine honour. 
5. Becauſe they would not obſerve the public Feſtivals of the 
Emperor's in the way that others did, which it ſeems were obſer- 
ved with abundance of Looſeneſs and Debauchery by all forts of _ 
Perſons; and as Tertullian ſmartly ſays, Malorum morum licentia 
eta erit; & occaſio luxuriæ religio deputabitur? NL is 
counted a piece of Loyalty, and Intemperance a part of Reli. 
gion. Which made the Chriftians rather hazard * of 
| TNELE 
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"their Loyalty, than bear a part in ſo much Rudeneſs as was then 
us' d, and thence they abhorred all the ſolemn ſpectacles of the 


| Tertull. 
rap. 38. 15 


2. Cor. 10. 
&> 5. 


Cor. 2. 
14 


public Mreſtlings. We ſee then what a hard Province the Chri- 


carnal Reaſonings of Men (which were their ſtrong holds they 


but becauſe many of them ſeem'd incredible to Men's natural Res- 


Romans; Nihil eſt nobis, ſaith the fame Author, dictu, wif, 
auditu, cum inſania Circi, cum impudicitia Theatri, cum atroci. 
tate arena, cum Xyſti vanitate. They had nothing to do bithe, 
with the madneſs of the Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Thea. 
tre, or the cruelty of the Amphitheatre, or the vanity of the 


ſtians had, when ſo many Laws were laid as Bird-lime in their 
way to catch them, that ir was impoſlible for them to profeſ 
themſelves Chriſtians, and not to run into a premwmire by their 
Laws. And thercfore it cannot be conceiv'd that many out of af. 
fection of Novelty ſhou'd then declare themſelves | Chriſtians, 
when ſo great hazards were run upon the profeſſing of it. Fey 
ſoft-ſpirited Men, and lovers of their own eaſe, but wou'd haye 
found ſome fine diſt inctions and nice evacuations to have recon. 
cil'd themſelves to the public Laws by ſuch things which the Pri. 
mitive Chriſtians ſo unanimouſly refus'd, when tending to Pro- 
phaneneſs or Idolatry. And from this diſcourſe we cannot but 
conclude with the Apoſtle Paul, That the weapons whereby the 
Apoſtles and Primitive Chriſtians encountred the Heathen world, 
were not fleſhly or weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in 
that they obtam'd fo great a conqueſt over the Imaginations and 


ſecur'd themſelves in) as to make them readily to forſake their 
Heathen worſhip, and become chearful Servants to ChRIST 
Thus we ſee the power of the Doctrine of CHRIST, which pre- 
vail'd over the Principles of Education, tho' back'd with pre- 
tended Antiquity, Univerſality, and Eſtabliſhment by civi 
Laws. i 5 o | 

But this will further appear if we conſider that not only the 
matters of Faith were contrary to the Principles of Education, 


fon; that we cannot think Perſons wou'd be over-forward to be- 
lieve ſuch things. Every one being ſo ready to take any advat- 
tage againſt a Religion which did fo little HOO corrupt Nature 
either as to its power or capacity; inſomuch that thoſe who preach- 
ed this Doctrine, declar'd openly to the World, that ſuch Per- 
ſons who wou'd judge of the Chriſtian Doctrine, by ſuch princi 
ples which mere natural Reaſon did proceed upon (ſuch one! 
ſuppoſe it is whom the Apoſtle calls +44; der., one that own'd 
nothing but natural Reaſon, whereby to judge of Divine Truths) 
cou'd not entertain matters of Faith, or of Divine Revelation 
becauſe ſuch things wou'd ſeem but folly to him that own'd no 
higher principle than Philoſophy, or that did not believe any Di- 
vine Inſpiration; neither can ſuch a one know them, becauſe 3 
Divine Revelation is the only way to come to a thro* underſtand. 
ing of them: and a perſon who doth not believe ſuch a Divine 
Revelation, it is impoſlible he ſhou'd be a competent judge of the 
truth of the Doctrine of CHRISH. So that the only ground ©! 
receiving the Doctrine of the Goſpel is upon a Divine Revelation» 
chat Gop himſelf by his Son and his Apoſtles, hath reveal'd theſe 


deep Myſteries to the World, on which account it is we are bound 
N ro 


choſe did believe the Doctrine of CHRIST in compariſon, WhO 
were the great admirers of the Philoſophy, and way of Learning 
which was then cry'd up: the reaſon. was, becauſe Chriſtianity 
not only contain'd far deeper Myſteries than any they were ac- 1 
quainted with, but deliver'd them in ſuch a way of Author it, WS 
commanding them to believe the Doctrine 1 preached on the 
account of the Divine Authority of the Revealers of it. Such a 
way of propoſal of Doctrines to the World the Philoſophy of the 
Greeks was unacquainted with, which on that account they de- 
rided, as not being ſuted to the exact method which their Sciences 
proceeded in. No doubt had the Apoſtles come among the Greeks 
g 73s paroles, With a great deal of pomp and oftentation, and had 
fed Mens curioſities with vain and ce Speculations, the 
might have had as many Followers among the Greeks for their 
fakes, as CHRIST had among the Fews for the ſake of the Loaves. 
But the matters of the Goſpel being more of inward worth and 
moment, than of outward pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty 
Greeks preſently find a quarrel with the manner of propoling them, 
that they came not ina way of clear demonſtration, but ſtood ſo much 
upon Faith as ſoon as they were deliver d. Thence Ceſſus and 
Galen think they have reaſon enough to reject the Laws of Moſes 
and CRIST, becauſe Celſus calls them vines drr, Galen Chri- 
* /anity alamædd dauer, that they were ſuch Doctrines which re- org. 1. 1. 
. | quire Faith and Obedience, without giving Mens reaſon an ac- 5 Celſ. 
count of the things commanded. As tho' the Authority of a Le- , 3 
ziſlator ſufficiently manifeſted, were not enough to inforce a Lay, 4. 
unleſs a ſufficient account were given of the thing requir'd to the 
purblind Reaſon of every individual Perſon acted by paſſions and 
private intereſts, as to the Juſtice and Hy of it. And ſo the 
primary obligation on Man's part to Faith and Obedience, muſt = 
ariſe not from the evidence of Divine Authority, but of the thing 1 
it ſelf which is reveal'd, to the moſt partial judgment of every | 1 
one to whom it is propos d. Which thoſe who know how ſnort _=_ 
che ſtock of Reaſou'is at the beſt in Men, and how caſily that WH 
which is, is faſhion'd and moulded according to prejudices and in- |  —_ 
tereſts already entertain'd, will look upon only as a deſign to com- 5 
ply with the carnal deſires of Men, in that thereby none ſhall be 
bound to go any further, than this blind and corrupted Guide 
(hall lead them. Now theſe being the terms on which the Goſ- 
pel of CuRisT muſt have expected entertainment in the Gentile 
World, how impoſſible had it been ever to have found any ſuc- 
cels among Men, had there not been ſufficient Evidence given by 
4 power of Miracles, that however ſtrange and incredible the Do- 
cine might ſeem, yet it was to be believ' d, becauſe there was | Will | 
ſutficient means to convince Men that it was of Divine Revela- 1 j 
tion, \ Wan 
Neither were the matters of Faith only contrary to the inch- xxim TRY 
nations of the World, but ſo were the precepts of Life, or thoſe 10 
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tings in Chriſtianity which concern'd practice. There are two 
things which are the main ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity in re- 1 
erence to Mens Lives, and to take them off from their Sins, and | i" 

Ee | | from | 


n " 


218 ORIGINES SACRA. Book II. Chapy, 
from the World; and of all things theſe are they which Menz 

hearts are ſo bewitch'd with. Now the precepts of the Goſpel 

Matt. . 8, are ſuch which require the greateſt purity of heart and life, which 

1 6. 24. call upon Men to deny themſelves, and all ungodlineſs, and 

2 Tim. 2. Wordly Inſts, and to live ſoberly, and righteouſly, and godly in 

19. this preſent world; that, all that name the name of Chriſt muſt 

or. 7. 1. depart from iniquity; that, all true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſed 

From all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and muſt perfect holmeſs in 

the fear of God. And the Goſpel inforceth theſe precepts of 

Holineſs with che moſt terrible Denunciations of the wrath of 

+ The, 1. GOD on thoſe who diſobey them; that, the Lord Jeſus Chrij 

7,8 ſhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty Angels in 

flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 

Rom. r. That obey not the Goſpel of Fefus Chrift. That, the wrath 

1 God is revealed from Heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrigh- 

' Feotiſneſs of men, who hold the truth in anrighteouſneſs. That, 

or.. no perſons who live in the habitual practice of any known in, ſhall 

1 20. nherit the Kingdom of God. That, no man fhould deceive then 

Ephel. 5. with vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath 

92% of God upon the Children of diſobedience ; that Men do but vain- 

1 flatter themſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unholy Lives with 

Heb. 12. the hopes of future Happineſs; for without holineſs no man ſhall 

14. fee the Lord. And then in reference to the things of this pre. 

ſent Life which Men bufte themſelves fo much about, the Goſpel 

1Joh. 2.14. declares, that they who love this world, the love of the Father 

is not in them; that, the friendſhip of this world is enmity with 

Jam. 4. 4. Cod; and whoſoever will be a friend of the world is an enemyto 

Col-3-1» God: That Chriftians muſt not ſet their affettions on Earth, but 

Phil. 2.20, O the things in Heaven; That the converſation of true Chri- 

Matr.6.20. ſtians is in Heaven. That, we ought not to lay up our treafurt 
2 Cor. 4. +: . | 4 

18. on Earth, but in Heaven; That, we muſt not look at the _ 

which are ſeen, but at the things which are not ſeen; for tht 

things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things which are 

not ſeen are eternal. Now the whole deſign of the Doctrine of 

| Cuxls r being to perſuade Men to lead a Holy and Heavenly 

Col. 1 12. Life while they are in this World, and thereby to be made meet 

Jo be partakers of the inheritance with the Saints in light, call 

we think fo many Men whofe hearts were wedded to Sin, and the 

World, cou'd fo ſuddenly be brought off from both without 3 

Divine Power accompanying that Doctrine which was preached 

Roma. 16. to them? And therefore the Apoſtle faith, * d α,)J  wahine , 
64s, I am not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt ; 1. e. tho? the Go. 

ſpel of CR IST be the only true Myftery, yer I do not 

by it as the Heathens are wont to do with their famous E/ea/m? 

Myſteries, which were kept fo ſecret by all the Myſtæ and ine, 

but ſaich he, I know n reaſon I have to be aſhamed of unf 

thing in the Goſpel, that I ſhould labour its concealment to ad- 

vance its veneration; but the more public the Goſpel is, the 

more it manifeſts its power; for thro” it Gop is pleasd mightily. 

to work, in order to the Salvation both of FewandGemzle. Andot 

all the ſuccefs of. the Gofpel, that upon the Hearts and Lives of 

Men deſerves the greateſt confideration. The 
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The great Efficacy and Power of the Goſpel was abundantly 
ſen in that great alteration which it wrought- in all thoſe who 
were the hearty embracers of it. The Philoſophers did very fre- 
quently and deſervedly complain of the great inefficacy of all 
their Moral Precepts upon the minds of Men, and that by all 
their Inſtru&tions, politiora non meliora, ingenia frunt, Men im- 
prov d more in Knowledg than Godneſs; but now Chriſtianity 
not only inforced Duties on Men with greater Power and Au- 
thority : For the Scriptures do, as Saint Auſtin ſpeaks, Non tan- Auguft. te 

uam ex Philoſophorum concertationibus ſtrepere, ſed tanquam ex 7s 2 - 11 
araculis & Dei nubibus intonare, not make ſome obſtreperouss 
clamors, like thoſe tinkling Cymbals, the Philoſophers, but awe 

the Souls of Men with the Majeſty of that Gop from whom they 
came. Neither was 1t only a great and empty ſound which was 
heard in the Preaching of the Goſpel; but when Gop thun- 
dred therein, he broke down the /ately Cedars and ſhook the 
Wilderneſs, and made the Hinds to calve, (as it is ſaid of Thun- Pla. 29. 5. 
der, call'd the Voice of the Lord in Scripture,) he humbPd the“ 
Pride of Men, unſetled the Gentile World from its former foun- 
dations, and wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearken- 
cd to it. The whole deſign of the Goſpel is couched in thoſe 
words which Saint Paul tells us were ſpoken to him by CHRIST 
himſelf, when he appointed him to be an Apoſtle, % open Act. as. 18. 
Mens eves, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the 5 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveneſs of ſms; 
and inheritance among them which were ſanttified by faith in Chriſt. 

And the efficacy of this Doctrine in order to theſe great ends, was 
abundantly ſeen in the preaching of that Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtru- | 1 
mental in converting the World to piety and ſobriety, as wellas to Em 2 
the Doctrine of Chriſti. What ſtrange Perſons were the Corinthians (7 0 

before they became Chriſtians for when the Apoſtle had enumera- dt 
ted many of the vileſt Perſons of the World, he preſently adds, And | HEM 
fuch were ſome of you; but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanttified, but ye are 1Cor6.1o,, . _— 

juſtified in the name of the Lord Feſus,and by the ſpirit of our God. The 14 
more dangerous the diſtemper is, the more malignant its nature; the 
more inveterate its continuance, the greater the Efficacy of the re- 
medy which works a cure of it. The power of Grace is the more ſeen 
inconverſion, the greater the ſins have been before it. It is an eaſy = 
matter in compariſon to remove a diſeaſe at its firſt on- ſet, of What In W 105 
t is to cure it when it becomes Chronical. The power of the Go- » TRIM 
ipel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds of Perſons, to manifeſt to 17 
the World there was no diſtemper of Men's Souls ſo great, but 
there was a poſſibility of a Remedy for it; and not only fo, but preg- 
nant and viſible inſtances were given of the Power and Efficacy of 
it. For they themſelves ſhew of us, ſaith the Apoſtle, what man- 1 Their. 
er of entring in we had among you, and how ye turned to God from 9 '* 
laols, to ſerve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from 
Heaven, whom he raiſed from the dead, even I ES us, which deli- 
vered us from the wrath to come. Now that which manifeſts the 
exceeding great power and excellency of the Goſpel, was, that it 
not only turn'd Men from one way of worſhip to another, which 
-> a matter of no great difficulty, be that it turn'd Men together 
vith that from their Luſts and Senſuality, to a holy and ea” 
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Life. For Men being more in love with their Sins, than with 


Origen. 
c. Celſum, 


their Opinions, it mult needs be a greater power which draws 
Men from the practice of habitual Sins, than that which only makes 
them change their Opinions, oralter the way of worſhip they were 
brought up in. This is that which Origen throughout his Books 
againſt Celſus triumphs in as the moſt ſignal Evidence of a Divine 
power in the Doctrine of CHRIS, that it wrought fo great an 
alteration on all that truly embraced it, that of vicious, debauched, 
and diſſolute, it made them temperate, ſober, and religious, 
Gorry; D zg den * Vor Wr uc, im T K pie g en Oy gονν IK TWy Ao 
mi» ageri» fir. The Doctrine of Chriſt did convert the moſt wicked 
Perſons who embraced it, from all their debaucheries, to a life not 


int able to Nature and Reaſon, and to the practice of all Virtues 


Therefore certainly the Goſpel cou'd not want that commend. 
tion among all ingenuous Moraliſts, that it was the moſt excellent 


inſtrument in the World to reform the lives of Men, and to promote 


real goodneſs in it. When they cou'd not but take notice of ſo 
many Perſons N ſo brought off from their follies and vain 

converſations, to a life ſerious, ſober, and unblameable; nay and 
ſome of the Chriſtians were of ſo much integrity and goodneſs, that 
their greateſt Enemies were forced to ſay that their only fault was, 
that they were Chriſtians. Bonus vir Cajus Hej us, tantum quod Chri. 


ſtiauus. 4 very good man, only a Chriſtian. But one wou'd think 


this ſhou'd have made them have a higher opinion of Chriſtianity, 
when it did ſo ſuddenly make ſo many good Men in the World. 
Eſpecially when this power was ſo manifeſt on ſuch Perſons who 
were ſuppos'd uncapable of being reform'd by Philoſophy, young, 


illiterate, and mean- ſpirited Perſons; therefore it may be juſtly ſup- 


Orig. contr. 
Celſ. I. 3. 
p. 128. 


pos d that it was not by the ſtrength of their own Reaſon that this 
alteration was wrought within them, but by that Divine power 
which was able to tame the moſt unruly; to inſtruct the moſt igno- 
rant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid Perſons to ſuch a Generous temper, 
as to flight the good things of this life, in compariſon with thoſe 
to come. And ſo remarkable was the difference of life then between 
thoſe that were Chri/t;ans, and thoſe who were not (as there is i} 
between true Chri/tians, and mere Pretenders) that Origen dares 
Celſis to compare them in point of Morality with any other Socie- 
ties in the World. „ J % Nets uebi enxanciay Cavite ge ra d. 


act iv Jive dd us, ds Sg. Haw d nero” bis N ch. d epghogtivag ng rut vie, 


2% n as, © Coygeirt SAA dae mDMAGY Aeli us Tv] 206164 3 6 Pe 
canoe, For the Churches of GOD, which are diſcipled to CHRIS 
being compar'd with other Societies, ſhine among them like lights in ile 
world. For who can but confeſs, that even the worſer part of tht 
Chriſtian Churches exceeds the beſt of the popular Aſſemblies 7 For 
as he goes on, the Church of Gop which is at Athens, that is v. 
bs ne isa ple, Very quiet and peaceabie, becauſe it ſeeks to approve it fel 
to Gon; but the popular Aſſembly at Athens, that is mawdy, {editions 


and quarrelſome, and in nothing comparable to the Church of G0» 


there. So it is, if we compare the Churches of Corinth and Alexandr 
with the Aſſemblies of the People there. So that any candid Inquire! 
after Truth will exceedingly wander (how ſuch fair Iſlands ſhoud 
appear nantes in gurgite vaſio; in the midſt of ſuch a Sea of wickech 
nels as it was in thoſe Cities) how theſe Churches of Gop ſhou d 


be 


PRE II 


, 
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be planted in ſuch rude and profane places. So the fame Author 
des on to compare the Church's Senate with that of the Cities, 
che Church's Officers with theirs; and appeals to themſelves, that 
even thoſe among them who were moſt luke- Warm in their Office, 
did yet far exceed all the City-Magiſtrates in all manner of Virtues. 
From whence he rationally concludes, « & b im; ty, ai; on eas 
þ vuifen iS) Cd "Inoud Ge Cooiira Nn, zn cn & muon, due ng ld ov word; 1 
theſe things be ſo, how can it but be moſt rational to adore the Di- 
vinity of Te $US, who was able to accompliſh ſuch great things? And 
that not upon one or two, but upon ſuch great multitudes as were 
then converred to the e carr alf. BA read of one Phædon, 
and one Polemon brought from their debaucheries by Socrates and 
Yenocrates, but whatare theſe compar'd with thoſe who were turn'd 
from their Sins to Gop by the Goſpel of CHRIS TI! xs! nÞg i 63 Origen. 1. 
EN, eis Us pen nad ca 650 uf Arai O., nal ws TleAtwmer , N Dd , PHY p. 0. 
| axon Gre Bis, tmeod@nony* dg 0 ml 'Inovd & uh N of kae, dN dil xa} N 
&. The twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt-fruits of that plentiful Har- 
veſt of Converts which followed afterwards. And altho' Celſus (like 
an Epicurean) ſeems to deny the poſſibility of any ſuch thing as 9% en l.;. 
Converſion, becauſe cuſtomary ſins become a ſecond Nature, that þ. 150. be 
no puniſhments can reform them; Zet, faith Origen, herein he not only 
contradifts us Chriſtians, but all ſuch as were Wmain; pe, who 
oc any generous principles of Philoſophy, and did not deſpair of 
recovering virtue, as a thing feaſible by human nature; and gives in- 
ſtances ad hominem, to prove the poſlibility of the thing from the 
ancient Heroes, Hercules and LI, from the two Philoſphers, So- 
crates and Muſonius, and the two famous Converts to Philoſophy, 
Phedon and Polemon. But yet, faith he, theſe are not ſo much to be 
wondred at, that the eloquence and reaſon of the Philoſophers ſhowd 
vrevail on ſome very few perſons, but that the mean and contemtible lan- 
graze of the Apoſttes ſhow'd convert ſuch multitudes from mtemperance 
% ſobriety, from injuſtice to fair- dealing, from cowardice to the higheſt 
c0/1a1cy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the ſake of virtue; 
how can we but admire ſo Divine a Power as was ſeen in it? And : 
thereſore, faith he, we conclude, in u , niys dhe Mie Sue u val, tos 
s 1e % 4Wrabr, & ud wal & ware qui. That it is 2 far from being im: 
poſhrole, ihat it ts not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be chang d by | We 13h: 
ve Word of Gor. Lactantius excellently manifeſts that Philoſophy 2, J =_ 
cou'd never do ſo much good in the World as Chriſtianity did, be- fall. /ap. Wt. 
cauſe that was not ſuted at all to common capacities, and did require “3. N 
lo much skill in the Arts to prepare Men for it, which it is impoſſible 
Il ſhou'd be well skill'd in, Which yet are as capable of being happy, 
4s any others are. And how inefficacious the Precepts of Philoſo- 
phy were, appears by the Philoſophers themſelves, who were far 
rom having command by them over their maſterleſs Paſſions, and 
were tain ſometimes to confeſs that Nature was too head-ſtrong 
to be kept in by ſuch weak Reins as the Precepts of Philoſophy 
vere: But, faith he, what great command Divine Precepts have 
ys on 11e Souls of Men, daily experience ſhews. Da mihi virum qui IT 
, iracundus, maledicus, effrenatus ; pauciſſimis Dei verbis, tam pla- 
eidum quam ovem reddam. Da cupidum, avarum, tenacem; jam tibi 
in loeralem dabo, & pecuniam fuam plenis manibus largientem. Da 
'midum doloris ae mortis ; jam cruces, & ignes, taurum contemnet. 
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XXIV. 


Da libidinoſum, adulterum, ganeonem ; jam ſobrium, caſtum, conti. 
nentem videbis. Da crudelem, & ſanguinis appetentem; jam jy 
veram clementiam furor ille mutabitur. Da inſuſtum, inſipienten, 
peccatorem ; continuo O equus, & prudens, & innocens erit. In 
which words that elegant Writer doth by à Rhetorical Scheme 
ſet out the remarkable alteration which was in any who became 
true CHriſtians, that altho they were paſſionate, covetous, fearfy], 
luſtful, cruel, unjuſt, vicious, yet upon their being Chriſtians, the 
became mild, liberal, courageous, temperate, merciful, juſt and un- 
blameable; which never any were brought to by mere Philoſophy, 
which rather teacheth the Art of Concealing vices, than of heal 
ing them. But now when Chri/tzanity was fo effectual in the cure 
> thoſe diſtempers, which Philoſophy gave over as beyond its 
skill and power, when it cur'd them with ſo great ſucceſs, and 
that not in a Paracelſian way, for them to relapſe afterwards with 
greater violence, but it did to throughly unſettle the formes morki, 


that it ſhou'd never gather to ſo great a head again; doth not this 
argue a power more than Philoſophical, and that cou'd be no leſs 


than Divine Power which tended ſo much to reform the World, 
and to promote true goodneſs in it? N : 
Thus we have conſider'd the contrariety of the Doctrine of Cui 
to Mens Natural Inclinations, and yet the ſtrange ſucceſs it had 
in the World, which in the laſt place will appear yet more ſtrange, 
when we add the almoſt continual oppoſition it met with from 
worldly power and policy. Had it been poſſible for a cunningly. 
deviſed fable, or any mere contrivance of Impoſtors to have pre- 
vail'd in the World, when the moſt potent and ſubtile Perſons bent 
their whole Wits and Deſigns for ſuppreſſing it? Whatever it were 
in others, we are ſure of ſome of the Roman Emperors, as Julian 
and Diocleſian, that it was their Maſter-deſign to root out and abo- 
liſh CHriſtianity; and was it only the ſubtilty of the CHriſtians which 
made theſe Perſons give over their work in deſpair of accompliſh- 
ing it? If the Chriftians were ſuch ſubtile Men, whence came al 
their Enemies to agree in one common calumny, that they were a 
company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconſiderable Men? and 1! 
they were ſo, how came it to pals that by their power and wiſdom 
they cou'd never exterminate theſe Perſons; but as they cut them 
down, they grew up the faſter, and multiply'd by their ſubtraction 
of them? There was ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtt 


anity, from all other Doctrines, that it not only was notadvanc'd 


by any civil power, but it got ground by the Oppoſition it met with 


inthe World. And therefore it is an obſervable circumſtance; that 


the firſt Chriſtian Emperor (who acted as Emperor for Chrijite: 
nity) viz. Conſtantine (for otherwiſe I know what may be faid for 
Phylippus) did not appear in the World *till Chriſtianzty had ſpread 
it ſelf over moſt parts of the habitable World. Gop thereby letting 
us ſee, that tho? the civil Power, when become Chriſtian, might 
be very uſeful for protecting Chri/tzanity, yet that he ſtood in 10 
need at all of it, as to the 8 of it abroad in the World 


But we ſee it was quite other wife in that Religion which had Mars 


its Aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſm: For like Paracelſus his Dæmon it 
always fate upon the pummel of the Sword, and made its way in the 
World merely by force and violence; and as its firſt banGieuned 


* 
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had much of Blood in it, fo by it hath it been fed and nouriſh'd ever 
ſince. But it was quite other wiſe with the Chriſtian Religion, it never 
chriv d better than in the moſt barren places, nor triumph d more, than 
when it ſuffer d moſt; nor ſpread it ſelf further, than when it encoun- 
rer'd the greateſt Oppoſition. Becauſe therein was ſeen 15 N force 
and efficacy of the Doctrine of CHRls r, that it bore up Mens Spirits 
under the greateſt miſeries of Life, and made them with cheerfulneſs 
to undergo the moſt exquiſite torments which the cruelty of Tyrants 
cou'd invent. The Stoics and Epicureans Boaſts, that their wiſe Man 
wou'd be happy in the Bull of Phalaris, were but empty and Thraſo- 
nical words, which none wou'd venture the truth of by an experiment 
upon themſelves. It was the Chriſtian alone, and not the Epicurean, 
that cou'd truly ſay in the midſt of torments, Suave eſt & nihil cu- 
ro, and might juſtly alter a little of that common ſaying of the Chri- 
fans, and fay, Non magna loquimur, ſed patimur, as well as vivimus ; 
The Chriſtians did not Feak great things, but do and ſitffer them. And 
| thiseain'd not only great reputation of integrity to themſelves, but ; 
much advanc'd the honor of their Religion in the World, when it was 
ſo apparently ſeen, that no force or power was able to withſtand it. 
Mill not this at leaſt per ſuade you that our Religion is true, and from 
God, faith Arnobius? Quod cum genera penarum tanta ſint a Vobis Amol. la. 
propoſita Religionis hujus ſequentibus leges, augeatur res magis, & con- beute, 
tra omnes minas atque interdicta formidinum animoſius populus obni- 
tatur, & ad credendi ſtudium, prohibitionts 25, Bes excitetur 2 
Itans iſtud non divinum & ſacrum eſt, aut ſiue Deo, eorum tan- 
tas animorum fieri converſiones, ut cum carnifices unci, aliiquè in- 
numeri cructatus, quemadmodum diximus, impendeant credituris, 
veluti quadam dulcedine, atque onnium virtutum amore correpti, 
cognitas accipiant rationes, atque mundi omnibus rebus preponant a- 
micitias Chriſti? That no fears, penalties, or torments, were able to 
make a Chriſtian alter his profeſſion, but he won'd rather bid adieu 
tohis Life than to his Savior. This Origen likewiſe frequently takes omg r. 
notice of, when Celſus had objected the Novelty of Chriſtianity , g , 
The more wonderful it is (faith Origen) that in ſo ſhort a time it ſhou'd l a. p. 1s. * 
fo largely ſpread it ſelf in the W, old 25 if the cure of Mens Bodies 
be not wrought without Divine Providence, hou much leſs the cureof (0 
many thouſands of Souls which have been converted at once to Hu- 
manity and Chriſtianity, eſpecially when all the Powers of the World 
were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs of this Doctrine, 
and yet notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, case, wn mpoxds, uhu N ds vb. 
70. Od K. Wop @- g- V TWV e 9 vegrie®», orci one 0 ENA, z fh 92 * Pap. 
eg Cogn , cal 1or7emoinee poveas dens Yu gets in) r i, ad uote. The Word 
of Gop prevail d, as not being able to be ſtopt by Men, and became 3 
Maſter over all its enemies, and not only ſpread it ſelf quite thro . 
Greece, but thro a great part of the World beſides, and converted 
an mmumerable company of Souls to the true worſhip and ſervice of 
Gop. Thus we have now manifeſted from all the circumſtances 
of the propagation of the Doctrine of CHRIST, what evidence 
there was of à Divine Power accompanying of it, and how uſeful 
che firſt Miracles were in order to it. 
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SHARE W 
The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


I. The unreaſonableneſs of rej etting the Evidence from Miracle, 
=. N becauſe of Impoſtures. That there are certain rules of diſin 

5 guiſhing true Miracles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolic 
prov'd from God's intention in giving a power of Miracle, 
and the Providence of God in the World. II. The inconve. 
mience of taking away the rational grounds of Faith, aul 
placing it on ſelj-evidence. Of the ſelf-evidence of the den 


| 7 | ptures, and the mſufficiency of that for nd queſtion 


8 about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretended 
1 5 0 5 4 | . 
1 Aſiracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barchocheha, 
5 : David el-David and others. IV. The Rules whereby to judge 
15 true Miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine Miracles ar: 
408 wrought to confirm a Divine Teſtimony. V. No Miracles. 
118 ceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony: 


prov'd from the Ewidences that the Scriptures could not ht 
corrupted. VI. 2. No Miracles Divine which contradid 


With! . Divine Revelation. Of Popiſh Miracles. VII. 3. Divine 
5 Miracles leave Divine Effects on thoſe who believe them. 0f 


the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Divine Miracls 
tend to the overthrow of the Devils power in the World: 
the Antipathy of the Doctrine of Chriſt to the Devil's deſign 
ih in the World. IX. 5. The diftintion of true Miracles fron 
1 others, from the circumſtances and manner of their operatim 
10 The Miracles of Chriſt compard with thoſe of the Heathen 
Gods. X. 6. God makes it evident to all impartial judgments, 
1 8 that Divine Miracles exceed Created power. This manifeſlel 
il from the unparallelld Miracles of Moles and our Savior. 
From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revelation i 


bo 3 manifeſted, as to the Perſons whom God imploys to teach the 
| 110k _ World. | 

1 Aving thus far ſtated the caſes wherein Miracles may jultly 
108! be expected as a rational Evidence of Divine Authority n 
"20001 — _ che Perſons whom G op. imploys by way of eculiar meſſage 0 
„ the World, and in the proſecution of this diſcourſe maniteſted 
Th the Evidences of Divine Authority in Moſes and the Prophets 
. and din our Savior and his Apoſtles; the only remaining queſti0 
| Wh | | concerning 
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ng cis ject T9 iow wr may eee e ee 
ind real Miracles from ſuch as are only pretended and counter-. 


? For it being as evident that there have been Impoſtures and 
Deluſions in the World as real Miracles, the minds of Men will 
de wholly to ſeek when to rely upon the Evidence of Miracles as 
an argument of Divine Authority in thoſe perſons who do them, 
— way be found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 


But if we can make it appear, that, unleſs Men thro' weakneſs of 


Judgment or Incogitancy deceive themſelves, they may have cer- 
tain Evidence of the truth of Miracles, then there can be nothin 


wanting as to the eſtabliſhment of their Minds in the truth of that 


Doctrine which is confirm'd by them. There hath been nothing 
which hath made Men of better Affections than Underſtandings, 


ſo ready to ſuſpect the ſtrength of the Evidence from Miracles 


concerning Divine Teſtimony, as the multitude of Impoſtures in 
the World under the name of Miracles, and that the Scripture it 
ſelf tells us we muſt not hearken to ſuch as come with lying won- 
ders. But may we not therefore ſafely rely on ſuch Miracles which 
we have certain Evidence cou'd not bo wrought but by Divine 
Power, becauſe forſooth the Devil may ſometimes abuſe the igno- 
rance and credulity of 8 Men? or is it becauſe the Scripture 


forbids us to believe ſuch as ſhou'd come with a pretenſe of Mi- 


racles, therefore we cannot rely on the Miracles of CHRIST him- 
ſelf? Which is as much as to ſay, becauſe the Scripture tells us 
that we muſt not believe every Spirit, therefore we muſt believe 


none at all; or becauſe we muſt not entertain any other Doctrine 


beſide the Goſpel, therefore we have no reaſon to believe that. 
For the ground whereby we are aſſur'd by the Scriptures, that 
the Teſtimony of CNRIST＋ was Divine, and therefore his Doctrine 


true, is becauſe it was confirm'd by ſuch Miracles as he did; now 


if that Argument were inſufficient which the Scriptures tell us 
was the great Evidence of CH RIST's being ſent from Gop, we 
cannot give our ſelves a ſufficient account in point of Evidence, 
on which we believe the Doctrine of the Goſpel to be true and 


Divine. But the only rational pretenſe of any ſeruple in this caſe | 


muſt be a ſuppos'd uncertainty in our Rules of judging concern- 


ing the nature of Miracles; for there be no certain . or notes 
| of difference, whereby to know Divine Miracles from Delufions 


of Senſes and the Impoſtures of the Devil. I muſt confeſs that there 
iS an apparent inſufficiency in the Evidence from Miracles; but if 
there be any certain Rules of proceeding in this caſe, we are to 


blame nothing but our Incredulity, if we be not ſatisfy' d by them. 


For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt make it appear that there 


| ay be certain Evidence found out, whereby we may know true 


Miracles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical. And, Second- 
ly, Inquire into thoſe” things which are the main notes of diffe- 


| 7ence between them. Firſt, That there may be certain Evidence 
| Whereby to know the truth of Miracles. I ſpeak not of the dif- 


cence ex parte rei between Miracles, and thoſe called Wonders, 


that the one exceeds: the power of created Agents, and the other 


och not; for this leaves the Inquirer as far to ſeck for ſatisfacti- 


u as cver; for granting that a Divine Power is ſeen in one, and 
ot in the other, he muſt needs be ſtill diſfatisfy'd, unleſs it can 
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be made evident to him that ſuch things are from Divine po 
and others cannot be. Now the main diſtinction being placed 
in the natures of the things abſtractly conſider' d, and not as they 
bear any Evidence to our Underſtandings, inſtead of refolving 
doubts it increa ſeth more; for, as for inſtance, in the eaſe of the 
Magicians Rods turning into Serpents, as well as Moſes's; what 
ſatisfaction cou'd this yield to any Spectator, to tell him; that in 
1318 the one there was a Divine Power, and not in the other, unlefs i 
SR were made appear by ſome Evidence from the thing, that the one 
[| a8 wasa mere Impoſture, and the other a real Alteration in the thing 
it ſelf? I take it then for granted, that no general difeourſes con 
cerning the formal difference of Miracles and Wonders confider'4 
in themſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfaction to an inquiſitive 
Mind; that which alone is able to give it, mult be ſomething 

which may be diſcern'd by any judicious and confideratiye Perſyy, 
And that Gop never gives to any a power of Miracles, but le 
gives ſome ſuch ground of ſatisfaction concerning them, will ap. 

pear upon theſe two conſiderations. 

I. From God's intention in giving to any this power of dong 
Miracles. We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of true 
Miracles is to be a confirmation to the World of the Divine Com. 
miſſion of the Perſons who have it, and that the Teſtimony i; 
Divine which is confirm'd by it. Now if there be no way to knoy 
when Miracles are true or falſe, this power is to no purpoſe at all; 
| for Men are as much to ſeek for Satisfaction, as if there had beer 
no ſuch things at all. Therefore if Men are bound to believe 
Divine Teftimony, and to rely on the Miracles wrought by the 
Perſons bringing it, as an Evidence of it, they muſt have ſomeaſſu. 
rance that theſe Miracles cou'd not come from any but aDrvinePoyer. 
2. From the Providence of God in the World ; which if we 
own, we cannot imagine that Gop ſhou'd permit the Devil, whole 
only deſign is to ruin Mankind, to abuſe the credulity of tht 
World fo far, as to have his lying Wonders paſs uncontroul's; 
which they muſt do, if nothing can be found out as a certain di. 
ference between ſuch things as are only of Diabolical, and ſucha 
are of Divine Power. If then it may be difcover'd that theres: 
malignant Spirit which acts in the World and doth produce ſttange 
things, either we muſt impure all ſtrange things to him, which 
muſt be to attribute to him an infinite Power, or elſe that there's 
a Being infinitely perfect which croſſeth this malignant Spirit 
his Deſigns; and if ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhou'd ſuffer himto 
uſurp ſo much Tyranny over the minds of Men, as to make tho! 
things paſs in the more ſober and inquiſitive part of the World 
for Divine Miracles, which were only Counterfeits and Impoſtures 
If then the Providence of Gop be to deeply engaged in the di 
covering the deſigns of Satan, there muſt be fome means of tha 
diſcovery, and that means can be ſuppos'd to be no other in ths 
caſe, but ſome rational and ſatisfactory Evidence, whereby we mf 
. — know whenſtrange and miraculous thingsare done by Satan to decent 
„ Men, and when by a Divine Power to confirm a Divine Teſtimomſ 
7 n. But how is it poſſible, fay fome, that Miracles fhou'd be 20 
hu. ground on which to believe a Teſtimony Divine, when CAL“ 
r himſelf hath told us, That there full avife faiſt Chrif 7, 
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e Prophets, and ſhall ſneuw great ſigns and wonders; inſomuch 
740 if 4 were poſſible they ſhould decei ve the very 22 and 
the Apoſtle tells us that the coming of) Antichriſt, will be with Ther. 
all power -and ſigns, and Hing wonders. How then can we fix on 9: 
Miracles as an Evidence of Divine Teſtimony, when we ſee they 


e 
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are common to good and bad Men, and; may ſeal indifferently ei- 
ther Truth or Falſhood ? To this I reply; 5 . 


i. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall diſſervice to the Doctrine 


of CHRIST) when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretenſes they 


give ſo great an advantage to n as to call in queſtion the 


validity of that which yielded ſo ample a Teſtimony to the truth 
of Chriſtian Religion. For if once the rational grounds on which 
we believe the Doctrine of CuRi1srt +to be true and Divine, be 
taken away, and the whole evidence of the Truth of it be laid on 
things not only derided by Men of Atheiſtical Spirits, but in them- 
ſelyes ſuch as cannot be diſcern'd or woe of by any but them- 
ſelves; upon whatgrounds can we proceed to convince an Unbelieyer 


that the Doctrine which we believe is true? If they tell him, That 


as light and fire manifeſt. themſelves, ſo doth the Dofrine of 
the Scripture to thoſe who believe it; it will be ſoon reply d, that 
Self. evidence in a matter of Faith can imply nothing but either a 
firm perſuaſion of the Mind concerning the thing propounded 


or elſe that there are ſuch clear Evidences in the eng its ſelf, that 


none who freely uſe their Reaſon can deny it. The firſt can be no 
Argument to any other perſon any further than the authority of 
the perſon who declares it to have ſuch Self-evidence to him, doth 


| extend it ſelf over the mind of the other; and to ones ſelf it ſeems 


a ſtrange way of arguing, I believe the Scriptures becauſe they are 
true, and they are true becauſe 1 believe them; for Self-evidence 
implies ſo much, if by it be meant the perſuaſion of the Mind, 
that the thing is true: But if by ſelf- evidence be further meant 
ſuch clear Evidence in the matter propounded, that all who do 
conſider it, muſt believe it; I then further inquire whether this 
Evidence doth lie in the naked propoſal of the things to the Un- 
derſtanding; and if ſo, then every one, who aflents to this Pro- 
poſition, that the whole is greater than the part, muſt likewiſe aſ- 
lent to this, that the Scripture is the Word of Gop ; or whe- 
ther doth the Evidence lie, not in the naked Propoſal, but in the 


efficacy of the Spirit of Gop, on the minds of thoſe to whom it 
is propounded. Then, 1. The Self- evidence is taken off from the 
written Word which was the object, and remov'd to a quite dif- 
ferent thing which is the efficient cauſe. 2. Whether then any 
Perſons who want this efficacious operation of the =-u of Gop, 


are or can be bound to believe the Scriptures to be God's Word? 
If they are bound, the duty muſt be propounded in ſuch a way as 
may be ſufficient. to convince them that it is their duty; but if all 
the Evidence of the Truth of the Scripture lie on this Teſtimony 
of the Spirit, then ſuch as want this, can have none at all. But 
if, laſtly, by this Self- evidence be meant ſuch an impreſs of Gop's 


authority on the N that any who conſider them as they 


ought, cannot but diſcern; I ſtill further inquire, whether this 
impreſs lies in the poſitive aſſertions in Scripture that they are 
from Gop, and that cannot be unleſs it be made appear to be im- 


* 1 poſſible 


„ 
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poſſible that any Writing ſhou d pretend to be from Gop wheny 


is not; or elſe in the written Books of Scripture, and then ler it 

be made appear that any one merely by the evidence of the Wri. 
tings themſelves without any further Arguments can pronounce the 
Proverbs to be the word of Gop, and not the Book of Viſdom; and 
Eccleſiaſtes to be Divinely inſpir'd, and not Ecelęſiaſticus: or eſe 


i the Self- evidence muſt be in the excellency of the Matters which are 
1 reveal'd in Scripture; but this ſtill falls very ſhort of reſolvin 
04 wholly the queſtion, whether he Scripture be the Word of God“ 
| For the utmoſt that this can reach to is, that the things contain'd 
1 in Scripture are of ſo high and excellent à nature, that we cannot 
of conceive that any other ſhou'd be the Author of them but Gop 
{i himſelf; all which being granted, I am as far to ſeek as ever what 
i grounds I have to believe that thoſe particular Writings which we 
M call the Scripture are the Word of Gop, or that Gop did imme. 
'| diately imploy ſuch and ſuch Perſons to write ſuch and ſuch Books: 
\ WE for I may believe the ſubſtance of the Doctrine to be of Gop, and 
1 fs yet not believe the Books wherein it is contain'd, to be a divine 
+ and infallible Teſtimony ; as is evident in the many excellent De. 

js votional Books which are in the World. s ALL, 

1 But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to believe 

1 


2 Doctrine Divine be the Self. evidencing Light, and power of it, 


Wl | | then I ſuppoſe there was the ſame ground of believing a Divine 
12 Teſtimony when the Doctrine was declar'd without Writing, by 
1 x the firſt Preachers of it. So that by this method of proceeding, 
WHEY © the ground of believing CuhRISTH to be ſent as the Meſſias ſent 


from Gop, muſt be wholly and ſolely refoly'd into this, that there 


"i pj 1 7 was ſo much Self-evidence in this propoſition utter'd by Car1sr, 
1 I am the light of the World, that all the eus had been bound 
16 to have believ'd him ſent from Gop, (for light manifeſts its ſelf) 


altho' our Savior had never done any one Miracle, to make it ap- 
pear that he came from Gon. And we cannot but charge our Sa- 
vior on this account with being at a very unneceſſary expence up- 
on the World in doing ſo many Miracles, when the bare naked 
100 affirmation that he was the Meſſias, had been ſufficient to have con- 
VLA vinced the whole World. But is it conceivable then upon what 


WILT | account our Savior ſhow'd lay ſo much force on the Miracles done 
WOE by himſelf in order to the proving his Teſtimony to be Divine 
My. Joh. 5. 36. that he faith himſelf, That he had a greater witneſs than That 
103 F John, (who yet doubtleſs had Self- evidencing light going along 
. with his Doctrine too,) for the works which ho Farben hath gien 
WH ne to finiſh," the ſame works that I do; bear witneſs of ind that 
Fatt — the Father hath ſent me? Can any thing be more plain, or have 
. greater Self. evidence in it, than that our Savior in theſe words 
e | doth lay the evidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the Miracles 
3 which he wrought, which on that account he ſo often ap- 
, | Joh. 19. PEals to, on this very Reaſon, becauſe they | bear witneſs of bim 
1 . and if they would not believe him on his own Teſtimanys yet 199 
1 is. 24. 911ght to believe him for his works ſake? Doth all this now a. 
- 117 _ wount only to a removing of Prejudices from the Perſon ot 


 CurisrT? which yet according to the tenor of the Objection 
we are OP of, it is impoſlible the power of Miracles 
ſhou'd do, if theſe Miracles may be ſo far done or counterſeite 


* 
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by falſe CHRISTSz that we can have no certain evidence to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other. | n % e 

Which the objection pretends; and was the great thing where- m. 
in Celſus the Epicurean triumph'd ſo much, that Chrift ſhould * 2. 
foretell that others ſhould come and ao Miracles which they muſt * 
not hearken to, and thence wou'd infer as from CHRIST'IS own 
confeſſion that Miracles have in them , d, nothing divine but 
what may be done by wicked Men: i; d, o girvuy vat F admits e, 5 
A de, 736 N games ab; Is it not a wretched thing, faith he, that 
from the ſame works one ſhould be accounted a God, and others 
Deceivers ? Whereby thoſe who wou'd invalidate the Argument 


from Miracles, may take notice how finely they fall in with one 


of the moſt bitter Enemies of Chriſtian Religion, and make uſe 
of the ſame Arguments which he did; and therefore Origen's re- 
ply to him, will reach them too. For, faith he, our Savior in 
thoſe words of his doth not bid Men beware in general of ſuch 


* aid Mir acles, ad n 78 Tis 21a piueunt seas s T vide Ts Ji, u meige Wipes 5 


2% ma Pao me F295 zaumbs zm gg Tg L genie” but bids "4 hem be- 
ware of that when Men gave themſelues out to be the true 
Chriſt the Son of God, and endeavor to draw Chriſt's Diſciples 


from him, by ſome mere Appearances inſtead of Miracles. There- 


fore Cur IS being evidently made appear to be the Son of Gop, 
by the powerful and uncontroul'd Miracles which. he wrought, 
what pretence of Reaſon cou'd there be to hearken to any one 


who gave themſelves out to be ChRISTS, merely from ſome 


ſtrange Wonders which they wrought? And from hence, as he 
further obſerves, may be juſtly inferr'd contrary to what Celſus 
imagin'd, that there was 1 evidence cr Divine Power in 
Miracles, when theſe | falſe - CHRISTS gave themſelyes out 
to be CHRIS THS merely from the ſuppoſal that they had this po- 
wer of doing Miracles. And fo it is evident in all the falſe Car 1srts 
which have appear'd, they have made this their great pretenſe 
that they did many Signs and Wonders; which Gop mig t juſtly 
e 


permit them to do, to puniſh the great Infidelity of t e, 


who wou'd not believe in CHRIS notwithſtanding thoſe frequent 
and apparent Miracles which he did, which did infinitely tranſcend 


thoſe of any ſuch Pretenders. Such among the Fews were Fona- 
thas, who after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as Foſephas tells us, 
drew many of the People into the Wilderneſs of Cyrene, ai ot 
Pxrkals Nt i, promiſing to fhew them many Prodigies and 


range Appearances. Not long after in the times of Adrian ap- 


pear'd that famous Blazing- ſtar Barchochebas, who not only por- 

tended but brought ſo much miſchief upon the Fews ; his pretenſe 

was that he vomited Flames; and ſo he did, fuch as conſum'd 
himſelf and his Followers: after him many other Impoſtors a- 

role in e /Zgypt, Cyprus and Crete, who all went upon the fame 
pretence of doing Miracles. In latter times the famous Impoſtor 
was David el. David; whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by Da- 
vid Ganz, David el David pretendtd to be the true Meſſias and Romy 


| Sb, avid u. 
rebelled againſt the King of Perſia, and did many Signs and Pro- y 


af | 895 
digies before the Jews and the King of Perſia: at laſt his Head 
was cut off, and the Jews fined an hundred Talents of Gold; 


in the Epiſtle of Rambam or R. Moſes Maimon. It is ſaid, That 
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$08 racles done in the World, or that there are no certain Rules to di- 
#1078 | ſtinguiſh the one from the other? But as Origen yet further replies 
. | to Celſus, as a Wolf doth very much reſemble a Dog, yet they are 
WA. not of the ſame kind; nor a Turtle-Dove and a Pigeon; ſo that 
r | which is produced by a Divine Power is not of the fame nature 
11 8 with that which is produced by Magic; but as he argues, 1s it 
„ Peouulſiblèe that there ſhould be. only' deceits in the World: and Magi- 
Ninh fo cal operations? and can there be no true Miracles at all wrought * 
Wl 0 Is Human nature only capable. of Impoſtures, or can none work 
Miracles but Devils? Where there is a worſe, there may be 4 
N better ; and fo from the Impoſtures and Counterfeits, ue may in. 
_z fer that there are true Miracles, wrought by a Divine Power, 
Wh 8 otherwiſe it were all one as to ſay, there are Counterfeits, lit 
1 no Fewels ; or there are Sophiſms and Paralogiſins, but no lei. 
wv timate Demonſtrations: if then there be ſuch deceits, there art 
true Miracles too; all the buſineſs is gie, mv, igel n. 
Nardars thenitts, ftriftly and ſeverely.to examine the pretenders to them and 
FE. OE, that fromthe Life and Manners of thoſe that do them, and from the ef- 
11 | fetts and conſequents of them, whether they do good or hurt in the World, 
1 whether they correct Mens manners, or bring Men to googneſs, holimeſs 
and truth ; and on this account we are neither to rejett all Miracles, nr 


i 1 embrace all pretenſes, but carefully and prudently examine the ratio 
== | evidences whereby thoſe which are true and Divine, may be known 
15 | from ſuch as are Counterfeit and Diabolical. ni $ 

1 w. _ And this now leads us to the main ſubject of this Chapter, cis. 

1 | What Rules we have to proceed by, in judging: Miracles 10 be true 

N or falſe ; which may be theſe following 

Loo 1 1. True Divine Miracles are wrought in confirmation \of ſont Dr 
*14/-Y | dine Teſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted; by all the Precedent 

140108 diſcourſe, that the intention of Miracles is to ſeal ſome Divine 

1 Revelation. Therefore if Gop ſhou'd work Miracles when no 

"OW = Divine Teſtimony is to be confirm'd, 'Gop would ſet the Bros 
1 Scal of Heaven to a Blank. If it be ſaid no, becauſe it il, u, 

3 neſs to us now the truth of that Teſtimony which was deliver d ji 

Wt... many Ages ſince; I anſwer, 1. The truth of that Teſtimony Ns 

| 0 ſufficiently ſeal'd at the time of the delivery of it, and is conve 


\ 
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ed down in a certain way to us. 1s it not ſufficient that the'Char- 
ter of a Corporation had the Prince's Broad- Seal in the time of the 
giving of it, but that my ſucceſſion of Men in that Corporati- 
on muſt have a new Broad-Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion 
their Parent? What ground can there be for thar, when the origi- 
nal Seal and Patent is preſerv'd, and is certainly convey'd down 
from Age to Age? So] ſay it is as to us, Gop's Grand Charter of 
Grace and Mercy to the World nba rap CHRIST, was Seal'd 
by Divine Miracles, at the delivery of it to the World; the ori- 
ginal Patent, vi. the Scriptures wherein the Charter is contain'd, 
Is convey'd in a moſt certain manner to us; to this Patent the Seal 
is annex d, and in it are contain'd thoſe undoubted Miracles which 
were wrought in confirmation of it; ſo that a new ſealing of this 
patent is wholly needleſs, unleſs we have fome cauſe of uſpicion, 
that the original Patent it ſelf were loſt, or the firſt ſealing was 
not true. If the latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, if 
the Miracles wrought for confirmation of it were falſe, becauſe the 
truth of it depends ſo much on the Verity and Divinity of the 
Miracles which were then wrought. If the firſt be ſuſpected, vis. 
the certain conveyance of the Patent, v7s. the . Scriptures, fome 
certain grounds of ſuch a ſuſpicion muſt be diſcover'd in a matter 
of ſo great moment, eſpecially when the great and many Socie- 
tics of the Chriſtian World do all conſent unanimouſly in the con- 
trary. Nay it is impoſſible that any rational Man can -conceive 
that the Patent wiuch we now rely upon, is ſuppoſititious or cor- 
rupted in any of thoſe things which are of concernment to the 
Chriſtian World; and that on theſe accounts. DRY. 
1. From the watchfulneſs of Divine Providence for the pod 
of Mankind. Can we conceive that there is a Gop who rules and 
takes care of the World, and who to manifeſt his ſignal Love to 
Mankind, ſhould not only grant a Patent of Mercy to the World, 
by his Son CHRIST, and then ſeab'd it by Divine Miracles, and 
in order to the certain conveyance of it to the World, caus'd it 
by Perſons imploy'd by himſelf, to be recorded in a Language fit- 
teſt for its diſperſing up and down the World, (all which I here 
ſuppoſe:) Can we 1 ſay conceive that this Gop ſhou'd ſo far have 
caſt off his care of the World and the good of Mankind, which 
was the original ground of the Grant it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wick- 
ed Men or malignant Spirits to corrupt or alter any of thoſe 
Terms in it, on which Mens eternal Salvation depends; much leſs 
wholly to ſuppreſs and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth one that is 
counterfeit and ſuppoſititious inſtead of it, and which ſhou'd not 
be diſcoyer'd by the Chriſtians of that Age wherein that corrupt 
Copy was ſet forth, nor by any of the moſt learned and inquili- 
te Chriſtians ever ſince? They who can give any the leaſt enter- 
tamment to fo wild, abſurd and irrational an Imagination, are ſo 
far from Reaſon, that they are in good diſpoſition to Atheiſm ; 
and next to the ſuſpecting the Scriptures to be corrupted; they 
may rationally ſuſpect there is no ſuch thing as a Gov and Provi- 
dence in the World; or that the World is govern'd by a Spirit 
moſt malignant and envious of the good of Mankind. Which is 
a ſuſpicion only becoming thoſe Heathens (among whom it was 
very frequent) who worſhipped the Devils inſtead of Gon. 
4 £3 2. Becauſe 
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2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in the World ip. 
on the firſt publiſhing of them. We cannot otherwiſe, conceiye, 
but that Records containing ſo weighty and important things, 
 wou'd be tranſcrib'd by all thoſe Churches which believe the truth 
of the things contain'd in them. We fee how far curioſity will 
carry Men as to the care of tranſcribing ancient M99. of old Au- 
thors, which contain only ſome Hiſtory of things paſt that are of 
no great concernment to us: Can we then imagine thoſe who yen- 
tur'd Eſtates and Lives upon the truth of the things reveal'd in 
Scripture, wou'd not be very careful to preſerve the authentic In- 
ſtrument whereby they are reveal'd in a certain way to the whole 
World? And beſides this, for a long time the Originals themſelves 
of the e Writings were preſerv'd in the Church; which 


curioſitatem melius exercere in negotio ſalutis tug ; percurre Hccle- 
ſias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſæ adhuc cathedre Apoſtolorum ſuis 
locis præſidentur, apud quas ipſæ authentice eorum liter recitan. 
tur, ſonantes vocem, & repreſentantes. faciem uninſcujuſque. Now 
how was it poſſible that in that time the Scriptures could be cor. 
rupted, when in ſome of the Churches the original Writtings of 
the Apoſtles were preſery'd in a continual ſucceſſion of Perſons 
from the Apoſtles themſelves, and from theſe Originals ſo many 
Copies were tranſcrib'd, as were convey'd almoſt all the World 
over, thro' the large ſpread of the Chriſtian Churches at that time? 
And therefore it is impoſſible to conceive that a Copy ſhould be 
corrupted in one Church, when it wou'd ſo ſpeedily be diſcover- 
ed by another; eſpecially conſidering theſe three circumſtanees. 1. 
The innumerable multitude of Copics which wou d {ſpeedily be taken, 
both conſidering the moment of the thing, and the eaſineſs of do- 
ing it; Gop, probably for that very end, not loading the World 
with Pandects and Codes of his Laws, but contriving the whole 
Inſtruments of Man's Salvation in fo narrow a compaſs, that it 
might be eaſily preſerv'd and tranſcrib'd by ſuch who were paſli- 
onate adnurers of the Scriptures. 2. The greatnumbers of learn- 
ed and inquiſitive Men who ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſtian 
Church; whoſe great care was to explain and vindicate the facred 
Scriptures; can we then think that all theſe Watchmen ſhould be 
aſleep together when the Evil one came to ſow his Tares, which it 
is moſt unreaſonable to imagine, when in the Writings of 
all theſe learned Men, which were very many and voluminous, 
{ſo much of the Scripture was inſerted, that had there been cor- 
ruptions in the Copies themſelves, yet comparing them withthole 
Writings, the corruptions would be ſoon diſcoyer'd? 3. The 
great veneration which all Chriſtians had of the Scripture, that 
they placed the hopes of their eternal Happineſs, upon rhe truth 
of the things contain'd in the Scriptures: Can we then think theſe 
would ſuffer any material Alteration to creep into theſe Records 
without their obſerving and diſcovering it? Can we now think when 
all perſons are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the Rc. 
cords whereon their Eſtates depend, that the Chriftians who 4. 
lu'd not this World in compariſon of that to come, ſhould ſuffer 
the Magna Charta of that to be loſt, corrupted, or imbezzciled 
away? Eſpecially conſidering what care and induſtry was us'd by 
| : many 
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many Primitive Chriſtians to compare Copies together, as is evi- 
gent in Pantænus, who brought the Hebrew Copy of 'Matthew 
out of the Indies to Alexandria, as Euſebius tells us; in Pamphi- 
ins and the Library he erected at Cæſarea, but eſpecially in Ori- 
gen's admirable Hexapla, which were mainly intended for this 
end. 1 Wen N | 21. 13 . | 1%. e Cov 
z. It is im oflible to conceive a corruption of the Copy of the 
Seriptures, becauſe of the great differences which were all along 


= 


the Scriptures to be Divine. So that if one party of them had 
oiſted in, or taken out any thing, another party was ready to take 
notice of it, and wou'd be ſure to tell the World of it. And this 

might be one great reaſon, hy Gop in his wiſe Providence might 


vic. that thereby Chriſtians might be forced to ſtand upon their 
guard, and to have a ſpecial Eye to the Scriptures, which were 
always the great Eye- ſores of Heretics. And from this great wa- 
rineſs of the Church it was that ſome of the Epiſtles were ſo long 
abroad before they found general entertainment in all the Churches 
of Cur1sT, becauſe in thoſe Epiſtles which were doubted for 
{ome time, there were ſome paſſages which ſeemed to favor ſome 
of the Hereſies then abroad; but when upon ſevere inquiry they 
are found to be what they pretended, they were receiy'd in all the 
Chriſtian Churches. 404 514 ga OT EE 
4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſtament: and 
the New : the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament appear with their 


poſſible to think the New ſhould be corrupted unleſs the Old were 
too which is moſt unreaſonable to imagin, when the Fews, who 
have been the great Conſervators of the Old Teftament, have been 
all along the moſt inveterate Enemies of the Chriſtians: So that 
we cannot at all conceive it poſlible that any material Corrupti- 
ons or Alterations ſhou'd creep into the Scriptures, much leſs that 
che true Copy ſhou'd be Joſt, and a new one forged. 

Suppoſing then that we have the ſame Authentic Records pre- 
ler y d and handed down to us by the care of all Chriſtian Churches, 
which were written in the firſt Ages of the Church of CHRIST: 
what neceſſity can we imagin that Gop ſhould work new Mira- 


uninterrupted way to us, as being ſeal'd by Miracles undoubted- 
iy Divine in the firſt Promulgation and Penning of it? And this 


be {eal'd by new Miracles. 2. Another may be, becauſe Gop in 
the Scripture hath a pointed other things to continue in his 
Church, to be as Seals to his People of the truth of the things 
contain'd in Scriptures. + Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of 
the Goſpel, Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, which are ſet apart 
4s deals to confirm the truth of the Covenant on Gop's part to- 
wards us in reference to the great Promiſes contain'd in it, in re- 
ferencę ro pardon of Sin, and the ground of our Acceptance with 


pirit to be as a Witneſs within them, that by its working and 
ſtrengthening Grace in the hearts of Belicyers, it may confirm to 
Gg them 


che ſeveral ages of the Church, between thoſe who acknowledg'd 


permit ſuch an increaſe of Hereſies in the Infancy of the Church, 


full accompliſhment in the New which we have; ſo that it is im- 


cles to confirm that Doctrine which is convey d down in a certain 


is the firſt Reaſon why the truth of the Scriptures need not now 


Gop by Jesus CHRISH: and inwardly Gop hath promis'd his 
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Chryſoft. 


Hom. 6. þ. 
266. To. 3. 


ed. Eton. 


De ver. 
Relig. cap. 


17. 


them the truth of the Records of Scriprure, when they find the 


Counter-part of them written in their Hearts by the finger of the 
Spirit of Gop. It cannot then be with any reaton at all ſuppos d, 
ch when a Divine Teſtimony is already confirm'd by Miracle, 
undoubtedly Divine, that new Miracles ſhou'd be wrought in the 
Church to aſſure us of the truth of it. So Chry/oftom fully ex. 
preſſeth himſelf concerning Miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt Ages 
of the Chriſtian Church: 190 P x Tir geit ipivers, mw vis g zum, 
5 ord F Qudiy gu hανν © mar Tre enfv eln Thy wies, wy A magsy,o peſts Miracles wer , 


very uſeful then, and not at all now ; for now we manifeſt the try;h 


of what we ſpeak from the ſacred Scriptures, and ihe Mrracles wrought 
in confirmation of them. Which that excellent Author there fully 
manifeſts in a Diſcourſe on this ſubjec, hy Miracles were nece/. 
ſary in the beginning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. Ty, 
the ſame purpoſe St. Auſtin ſpeaks whiere he diſcourſeth of the 
truth of Religion: Accepimus majores noſtros vifibilia miracula ſe. 


cutos eſſe ; per quos id attum eſt ut neceſſaria non eſſent poſteris ; be. 


cauſe the Workd believed by the Miracles which were wrought at 
the firſt. preaching of the Goſpel, therefore Miracles are no onger 


neceſſary. For we cannot conceive how the World ſhou'd be at 


firſt induced to believe without manifeſt and uncontrouled Miracles 
For as Chry/o/tom ſpeaks, i mir eu, mong wither π]Z Zee Pak, 


It was the greateſt Miracles of all, if the World fhowd believe 


without Miracles. Which the Poet Dantes hath well expreſs d in 
the Twenty- fourth Canto of Paradiſe. For when the Apoſtle is 
there brought in, asking the Poet upon what account he took the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament to be the Word of Gop; 
his Anſwer is, 2 Artry OF 38 
Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit, 
Hunt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad ques Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percuſſit inc udem. 


i. e. The evidence of that is the Divine Power of Miracles which 
was in thoſe who deliver d thoſe things to the World. And when 
the Apoſtle catechiſeth him further, how he knew thoſe Miratles 
were ſuch as they pretended to be, viz. that they were true and Di. 


vine; his Anſwer is, 


& orbis terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum 
Inquiebam ego, ſme miraculis: hoc unum | 
Eft tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centeſima pars. 


i e. If the World ſhou'd be converted to the Chriſtian Faith with- 


De Crit, 


Dei, . 22. 


cap. 8. 


out Miracles, this wou'd be ſo great a Miracle, that others wert 
uot to be compar'd with it. I conclude this then, with that known 


laying of St. Auſtin ; Quiſquis adhuc prodigia, ut credat, mquitth 


pro. num eſt ipſe prodigium qui mundo credente non credit: He that 
feeks for Miracles ftill to induce him to Faith, when the World is 
converted tothe Chriſtian Faith, he needs not ſeek for nrodigies abroad; 


he wants only a looking-glaſs to diſcover one. For as he goes 0% 


Jude temporibus eruditis, & omme quod fieri non poreſt reſpuentilus, 
[me ullis miraculis nimium mirabiliter incredibiltia tredidit mw 
end? 


8 
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If hence came it oy, that in ſo learned and wary an Age as that was 
which the Apoſries preach'd in, the World without Miracles ſpou'd 
be brought to believe things ſo ſtrangely incredible as thoſe were which 
Cur 1sT and his Apoſtles preach'd? So that by this it appears that 
| the intention of Miracles was to confirm a Divine Teſtimony to the 
World, and to make that appear credible which otherwiſe wou'd 
have ſeemed incredible; but to what end now, when this Divine 
Teſtimony is believ d in the World, ſhou'd Miracles be continu'd 
among thoſe who believe the Doctrine to be Divine, the Miracles 
wrought for the confirmation of it to have been true, and the Scri- 
ptures which contain both, to be the undoubted Word of Gop? 
To what purpoſe then the huge pie of Miracles in the Ro- 
man Church is, is hard to conceive, unleſs it be to make it appear 
how ambitious that Church is of being called by the name of: — 
whoſe coming is after the working 4 Satan, with all power, and 2 Theſ. . 
ſenc, and Hing wonders, and with all decervableneſs of unrighte- de. 
ouſneſs in them that periſh, becauſe they recety'd not the love 0 
the Truth that they might be ſav'd. For had they receiv'd the Love 
of the Truth of the Goſpel, they wou'd have bes it on the 
account of thoſe Miracles, and Signs, and Wonders which were 
wrought for the confirmation of it, oF CHRIST and his Apoſtles; 
and not have gone about by their Juglings and Impoſtures inſtead 
of bringing Men to believe the Goſpel, to make them queſtion the 
truth of the firſt Miracles when they ſee ſo many Counterfeits ; 
had we not great aſſurance the Apoſt es were Men of other De- 
ſigns and Intereſts than Popzſh Prieſts are, and that there is not now 
any ſuch neceſſity of Miracles, as there was then when a Divine 
Teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian Religion was confirm'd 
by them. IF EOF | 
11 Thoſe Miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now for the v1. 
confirmation of any thing contrary to that Divine Teſtimony, which 
1s confirmed by uncontrouled Divine Miracles. The caſe is not the 
ſame now, which was before the coming of CHRIST; for then 
tho the Law of Moſes was confirm'd by Miracles; yet tho the 
Doctrine of CHRIST did null the obligation of that Law, the 
Miracles of CHR (sT were to be look d on as Divine, becauſe Gop 
did not intend the Ceremonial Law to be perpetual; and there 
were many Prophecies which cou'd not have their accompliſh- 
ment but under a new State: But now under the Goſpel, Gop 
hath declar'd this to be the laſt Revelation of his Mind and Will 
to the World by his Son, that now the Prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament are accompliſh'd, and the Prophecies of the New re- 
lpe& only the various conditions of the Chriſtzan Church, without 
any the leaſt intimation of any further Revelation of Gop's Mind 
and Will to the World: So that now EY are our ad- 
<quate Rule of Faith, and that according to which we are to judg 
all prerenders to Inſpiration or Miracles. And according to this 
Rule we are to proceed in any thing which is propounded to us 
to believe by any Perſons, upon any pretenſes whatſoever. Un- 
der the Law after the eſtabliſhment of the Law its ſelf by the Mi- 
racles of Moſes, the Rule of judging all pretenders to Miracles, 
was by the worſhip of the true Gop. If there ariſe among you a Deut. 13 
Prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a ſign, or a "*% 
| Gg 2 wonder 3 
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wonder, and the ſign or the wonder come to paſt „ Whereof hy 
ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let us go after other Gods ( which tho, 
aſt not known) and let us ſerve them; thou ſhalt not hearken unto 
the words of that Prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: for thy 
Lord your God proveth you to know whether you love the Lord yy 
God with all your heart, and with all your ſoul. Whereby it is 
plain, that after the true Doctrine is confirm'd by Divine Miracles, 
Gop may give the Devil or falſe Prophets Powe: to work, if not 
real Miracles, yet ſuch as Men cannot judg by the things then. 
ſelves whether they be real or no; and this Gop may do for the 
tryal of Mens Faith, whether they will forſake the true Doctrine 
confirmed by greater Miracles for the fake of ſuch Doctrines which 
are contrary thereto, and are confirm d by falſe Prophets, by Signs 
and Wonders. Now in this caſe our Rule of tryal mult not be 6 
much the Wonders conſider'd in themſelves whether real or no, a5 
the comparing them with the Miracles which were wrought in con- 
firmation of that Doctrine, which is contrary to this, which theſe | 
Wonders tend to the proving of. Therefore Gop's People under 
the Law were to examin the {cope and drift of the Miracles; if 
they were intended to bring them to Idolatry, whatever they were, 
WEI they were not to hearken to thoſe who did them. So now under 
11 e the Goſpel, as the worſhip of the true Gop was then the Stan- 
Wh dard whereby to judg of Miracles by the Law of Moſes, ſo the 
. worſhip of the true Gop thro! JESus CHRIST, and by the Do- 

{ 4 __- Errine reveal'd by him, is the Standard whereby we ou hi to judg 
of all pretenders to work Miracles. So that let the Miracles be 

what they will, if they contradict that Doctrine which Curisrt 

reveal'd. to the World, we are to look upon them as only tryals 

0, of our Faith in CHRIST, to ſee whether we love him with vir 
N whole hearts or no. And therefore I think it needleſs to examin 
„ all che particulars of Lipſius his Relations of Miracles wrought 
by his Diva Virgo Hallenſis and Aſprecollis; for if J lee, that their 


Wl intention and ſcope is to ſet up the worſhip of Demons, or 1 
Whit | middle ſort of Deities between God and us, which the Scripture 


is ignorant of, on that very account I am bound to reject them all. 

Altho' I think it very poſſible to find out the difference between 

true Miracles, and them, in the manner and circumſtances of their 
operation; but this, as it is of more curioſity, ſo of leſs WO, 

for if the Doctrine of the Scriptures was confirm'd by Miracles 
infinitely above theſe, I am bound to adhere to that, and not to 
believe any other Doctrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould 
preach it, much leſs, altho* ſome Popiſb Prieſts may boaſt much 

of Miracles to confirm a Doctrine oppolite to the Goſpel: which 

I know not how far God may in judgment-give thoſe Images 
Power to work, or others Faith to believe, becauſe they wou'd 

not receive the truth in the love of it: and theſe are now thoſe 

2 Thel. 2. erb yerdws lying wonders, which the Scripture forewarns us that 
5 we ſhou' d not believe, vi. ſuch as lead men to the belief of Lies 
or of Doctrines, contrary to that of the Goſpel of xs us CHRIST. 

vn. 3. Where” Miracles are true and divine, there the effetts uit 
Follow them upon the Minds of thoſe who believe them, are trite aud 
divine, i. e. the effect of believing of them, is the drawing of 

men from {in unto GOD. This che Primitive Chriſtians indie 

S A | | muc 


what they believed: wherein the Gnoſtics were his followers. 
Now when Miracles are wrought to be Patrons of fin, we may 
cally know from whom they come. „„ 

4.7 hoſe Miracles are «wrought by a Divine Power, which tend to 


ſelf cannot ſtand ; and if Satan caſt out Satan, he is divided againſt 
Pimſelf, how ſhall then his Kingdom ftand? Now Chriſt by his 
Miracles did not diſpoſſeſs Satan out of Mens Bodies, but out of 
his Temples too, as hath been ſhewn already. And beſides, the 
Doctrine of CHRIST which was confirm'd by thoſe Miracles, 
Was in every thing _—_— to the Devil's deſign in 


the World. For, 1. The il's deſign was to conceal himſelf 
among thoſe who worſhipp'd him; the deſign of the Go- 
4 on ſpel 


% 
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much upon, as an undoubted Evidence that the Miracles of CRRIST 1 1 it 
were wrought by a Divine power, becauſe the effect which follow'd Hf 
them, was the work of converſion of Jouls from ſin and Idols to God 1 
ae 82 and virtue. As the effect of the Mi- Wl! 
racles of Moſes was the drawing a People off from tier 1 
and Idolatry to the worſhip of the true Gop; fo the effect which WH 
{ollow'd the Belief of the Miracles of CHRIST in the World 14 
was the purging Mens Souls from all ſin and wickedneſs to make "BY 
them New Creatures, and to live in all exactneſs and holineſs of +3208 
converſation. And thereby Origen diſcovers the great difference 1 
between the Miracles of CHRIST and Antichriſt, that the intent i 1 
of all Antichriſt's Wonders was to bring men i am 4 «dzins, to the 27308 
Jeceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs, whereby to deſtroy them; but the Tib 1 cont. il 
intent of the Miracles of Chrift was cn «mim ind ameisen, not the © I'M 
 decervimg but the ſaving of Souls 3 Ke & T geilen gien na over G of - 5 1 9 ; 
clas bntoi gj ini . Laer, adAοννε H h dan ν]; who can with any pro- "a Y 
bability ſay that reformation of life and daily progreſs from e- I! 
nil to good ſhould be the effett of mere deceit? And therefore he 
faith, Chriſt told his Diſciples, that they ſhou'd do greater works 
than he had done ; becauſe by their Preaching and Miracles the eyes 
of blind Souls are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were deaf to all 
r29dneſs are opened ſo far as to hearken to the Precepts and Promiſes 
of the Goſpel: and the feet of thoſe who were lame in their inward 
nau, are ſo healed as to delight to run in the ways of God's Com- 
171dments. Now is it poſſible that theſe ſhou'd be the effects of 
any evil Spirit? But on the contrary we ſee the effects of all Im- 
poſtures, and pretended Miracles wrought by Diabolical power, 
was to bring men off from God to fin, and to diſſolve that ſtrict 
obligation to duty which was laid upon Men by the Goſpel of CHriſt. 
Thus it was in char early Ape of the Apoſtles, Simon Magus, WhO 
far out- went Apollonius Tyaneus or any other Heathen in his pre- 
tended Miracles, according to the report which is given of him 
by the Primitive Chriſtians; but we fee the intent of his Miracles 
was to raiſe an admiration of himſelf, and to bring men off from „ G, ;, 


al holineſs of converſation, by aſſerting among other damnable 2 Thef 2. 
Herefies, that Ged did not at all regard what Men did, but only * Ye 


the overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the World. This is evi- vm. 
dent from hence, becaule all ſuch things as are out of Man's power 

to effect, muſt either be done by a Power Diuine or Diabolical. 

For as our Savior argues; Every Kingdom divided againſt its ſelf 
10 brought to deſolation, and every City or Houſe divided againſt its _ 12. 


3 Narr as. Brad. 
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ſpel was to diſcover him whom the Gentiles worſhipped, to be x, 
evil and malignant Spirit, that deſign'd nothing but their = 
Now it appears in the whole Hiſtory of Gentiliſin, the grand My. 
ſtery of Satan which the Devil us'd among the Heathens way 10 
make himſelf to be taken and worſhipp'd for Gop, and to make 
them believe that their Dæmons were very good and benign $i. 
rits, which made the Platoniſts and other Philoſophers ſo much 
incenſed againſt the Primitive Chriſtians, when they declar'd their 
Demons to be nothing elſe but internal and wicked Spirits which 
ſought the deſtruction of Souls. | 57 2p, ant 


2. The Devil's great deſign was to draw men to the praftice. 
ihe greateſt wickeaneſs under a pretenſe of Religion; as is very ob. 
ſervable in all the Heathen Myſteries, which the more recondite 
and hidden they were, the greater wickednels lay at the bottom 

of them, and fo were to purpoſe Myſteries of Iniquity : But now 
the deſign of the Goſpel was to promote the greateſt purity both 
of Heart and Life; there being in no other Religion in the World 
Wo i ceither ſuch incomparable Precepts of Holineſs, or ſuch incouraging 
. Promiſes to the practice of it (from eternal Life hereafter as the 
11080 5 Reward, and the aſſiſtance of Gop's Spirit to help Men here) or 
oh ſuch prevailing motives to perſuade men to it, from the /ove of 
. 5 God in Chriſt to the World, the Unaertakings of Chriſt for us in 
1490 his Death and Sufferings, the excellent Pattern we have to follow 
„ in our Savior's own example: now theſe things make it plain that 
r the deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to 
each other. 3. The deſign of the Devil is to ſet God and Man- 
kind at the greateſt diſtance from each other; the deſign of Chrij 
in the Goſpel is to bring them nearer together. The Devil firf 
. tempts to ſin, and then for fin; he makes Men preſume to ſin, and 
18 | to deſpair becauſe they have ſinned. Chri/? firſt keeps Men from 
11 | ſin, by his Precepts and T hreatnings; and then ſuppoſing ſin, in- 
1 courageth them to repent with hopes of pardon procur'd by him- 
[inſt ſelf for all truly penitent and believing Sinners. Thus in eve 
things the deſign of Chri/? and the Devil are contrary, which 
Nee makes it evident that the Miracles wrought in confirmation of the 
1 5 Doctrine of Chriſt cou'd be from no evil Spirit, and therefore muſt 
11 . be from a truly Divine Power. | * 0 
6 m. 5. True and Divine Miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed 
13 from falſe and diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the manner of 
|} Their operation. There were {ome peculiar Signatures on the M. 
WET racles of Chriſt which are not to be found in any wrought by a 
Pl 4rn0b.c. power leſs than Divine. Which Arnobius well expreſſeth in theſe 
14 enten. words to the Heathens. Poteſtis aliquem nobis deſignare, monſtrart 
1 pag. 25,20, 2 77. : . a 3 
G. ex omnibus illis Magis qui unquam fuere per ſecula, confimile aliquid 
. Chriſto milleſima ex parte qui fecerit ? qui ſine ulla vi carminum 
1 iN | ſme herbarum aut graminum ſuccis, ſine ulla aliqua obſervation 
308 ſollicita ſacrorum, libaminum, temporum £-——— Atqui conſtatit Chtt 
tum ſine ullis adminiculis rerum, ſine ullius ritus obſervatione, ull 
lege, omnia illa que fecit, nominis ſui poſſibilitate feciſſe, & quod 
 proprium, conſentancum, Deo dignum fuerat vero, nihil noc eus All 
noxium, ſed opiferum, ſed ſalutare, ſed auxiliaribus plenum b0- 
nis poteſtatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe? He challengeth tc 
Heathens to produce any one of all their Magicians who 2 — 
| hs N 


A F 
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chouſandth part of what our Savior did: who made uſe of none 
of their Magical Rites and Obſervations in whatever he did; and 
whatever he did was merely by his own power, and was withal 
moſt becoming Gops and moſt beneficial to the Wold. And 
thence he proceeds to anſwer the Heathens about the Miracles 
wrought by their Gods, which fell ſhort of thoſe of CHRIST in 
three main particulars, the Manner of their working, and the Num- 
ber of them, and the Quality of the things done. 
1. The manner of their working. What they did was with a great 
deal of pomp and ceremony; what CHñRISTH did was with a word 
ſpeaking, and ſometimes without it by the touch of his Garment : 
Non inquiro, non exigo, faith he, quis Deus, aut quo tempore, cut fu- 
writ auxiliutus, ant quem fractum reſtituerit ſanitati; illud ſolum au- 
dire deſidero, an fin ullius adjunttione materia... medicaminis ali- 
c ad ſactum morbos juſſerit ab hominibus evolare, imperaverit, fe- 
cerit, & emori valetudinum cauſum, & debilium corpora ud ſuas 
remeare naturas. Omitting all other circumſtances, name me, {aith 
he, but which of your Gods ever cured a Diſeaſe without any ad- 
joyned matter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or "which of them ever 
commanded Diſeaſes out of Bodies by their mere touch, and quite re- 
= mod the cauſe of the Diſtempers. e /Eſculapins,: he ſays, cured 
= Diſſes, but in the way that ordinary Phyſicrans do, by preſcri- 
bing ſome thing or other, to be done by the Patients. NM Au- 
tem virtus eſt medicaminibus amo vere que noceant; bene ſficia iſta re- 
num, non ſunt curantium poteſtates. Jo cure Diſeaſes by Preſcri- 
ptions argues no power at all in the preſcriber, but virtue in the 
Medicine. 49 rap 
2. In the number of the Perſons cured. They were very few which 
were cured in the Heathen Temples; CHRISH cured whole mul- 
titudes, and that not in the Reveſtries of the Temples where fraud 
and impoſture might be eaſily ſuſpected, but in the preſence of 
the People who brought to him all manner of Perſons ſick of all 
ſorts of Diſeaſes, which were cured by him; and theſe ſo nume- 
rous, that the Evangeliſt who records many of CRHRIST's Miracles 
_ which had been omitted by the other, yet tells us at laſt, the Mi- 
|. racles of CuRIST were ſo many, that the whole World wonld not Joh a l. a. 
contain them. But now Arnobius tells the Heathens, 5 0 prodeſt 
ojtendere unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millibus ſubve- 
nerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum infeliciumque delubra ? 
What matter is it to ſhew one or two cured, when thouſands lie con- 
imuaily perzſbing for want of cure? yea ſuch as did ( Aſculapium 
ſum precibus fatigare, & invitare miſerrimis votis, that cou'd not 
beg a cure of Aſculapius with all their earneſtneſs and im- 
portunity. | MT | 2 
3. In the quality of the Diſeaſes cured. The Cures among the 
carhens were ſome flight things in compariſon of thoſe perform- 
ed by CRRISH; the moſt Acute, the moſt Chronical, the moſt 
Malignant of Diſeaſes, cur'd by a Touch, a Word, a Thought. 
Learned Phyſician hath undertaken to make it evident from the 6. arr. 
eircumſtances of the Hiſtory, and from the received Principles l 
among the moſt Authentic Phyſicians, that the Diſeaſes cured b 
Our Savior, were all incurable by the Rules of PH; if ſo, the 
Sreater the power of our Savior, who cured them with ſo much 


facility 
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facility as he did. And he not only cured all Diſeaſes himſelf, but 
gave à power to others, Who were not at all verſed in matters of 
Art and Subtilty, that they ſhou'd do Miracles likewiſe ſine fury 
& adminiculis, without any fraud or alſiſtance: quid dicitis O nen. 
tes incredulæ, difficules, dure | alicume mortalium Fupiter ille Capi. 
tolinus hujuſmodi poteſtatem dedit? When did ever the great Jy. 
piter Capitolinus give a power of working Miracles to any; I do not 
ſay, faith he, of raiſing the dead, or curing the blind, or healing 
the lame; ſed ut puſtulam, reduviam, populam, aut vocis imperio aut 
manus contrettatione comprimeret : but to cure à warty à pimple, an) 
the moſt trivial thing, with a word ſpeaking, or the touch of the 
hand. Upon this Arnobius challengeth the moſt famous of all the 
Heathen Magicians, Horoaſtres, Armenius , Pamphilus, Apollo. 
nius, Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Fultanus, and Bæbulus, or any 
other renowned Magician to give power to any one to make the 
dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or bring life 
1 into a dead Body. Or if this be too hard, with all their Magic 
. Rites ana Incantations, but to do that quod a ruſticis Chriſtianis 
„ JAR af mu eſt nudis, which ordinary Chriſtians do by their 
1 mere words: So great a difference was there between the higheſt | 
UN WHY = that cou'd: be done. by Magic, and the leaſt that was done by the 
„ Name and Power of CHRIST. 1 oat 2 
e . X. 6. Where Miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident to a 
I e impartial judements that the things done exceed all created pour 
METRE Tf: | For which purpoſe we are to obſerve that tho*' Impoſtures and 
Wh. pr Deluſions may go far, the power of Magicians further when Goy 
TRY permits them; yet when Gop works Miracles to-confirm a Divine 
1 Teſtimony, he makes it evident that His power doth infinitely excerd 
— | them all. This is moſt conſpicuous, in the caſe of Moſes and our 
[RAE Bleſſed Savior. Firſt Moſes, he began to do ſome Miracles in the 
preſence of Pharaoh and the ce Zgvyptians, turning his Rod into « 
Serpent ; but we do not find Pharaoh at all amaz dat it, but ſends 
_ preſently for the Magicians to do the fame, who did it (whether 
really or only in appearance, is not material to our purpoſe,) but 
608 Aaron's Rod ſwallowed up theirs. The next time the waters att 
1 turned into blood by Moſes. The Magicians they do ſo tov. Ak 
MALE | 8.6, . this, Moſes brings up Frogs upon the land, ſo do the Magicians. 80 


that here now is a plain and open conteſt in the preſence of Fa- 
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35 raoh and his People, between Moſes and the Magicians, and the) 
Nie . a | | ; 5 
1 try for Victory over each other; ſo that if Moſes do no more tia 
i . chey, they wou'd look upon him but as a Magician; but if Mafes 
. do that which by the acknowledgment of theſe Magician them. 
r elves cou'd be only by Divine Power, then it is demonſtrably ci 
. dent that his La was as far above the power of Magic, as G00 
401 Wh is above the Devil. Accordingly we find it in the very next M. 


racle in turning the duſt into Ciniphes (which we render) {ict the 

19 Magicians are non pluſt, and give out, ſaying in plain terms, Thu 

71410018 | is the finger of God. And what greater acknowledgment can ther 
irs 1 — be of Divine Power than the confeſſion of thoſe who ſcem'd 90 
„ conteſt with it, and to imitate it as much as poſſible? After £1 
| we find not the Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in the 
11 Plague of Boils, we particularly read that they could not ſtand betore 


 Mofes. Thus we ſee in the caſe of Moſes how evident it was 5 
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chere was a Power above all power of Magic which did appear in Mo- 
g. And ſo likewiſe in the cafe of our Bleſſed Savior, for altho' 
Simon Mag us, Apollonius, or others might do ſome ſmall things, 
or make Jome great ſhew and noiſe by what they did; yet none of 
chem ever came near the doing things of the ſame kind which 
our Savior, did, curing the born-blind, reſtoring the dead-to-life Cl 
ter four day, and ſo as to live a conſiderable time after; or in the 
manner he did them, with a Word, a Touch, with that frequency 
and openneſs before his greateſt Enemies as well as Followers, and 
in ſuch an uncontroul'd manner, that neither Jes or Heathens 
erer queſtion'd the truth of them. And after all theſe, when he 
was laid in the grave after his Cr#c;fixzon, exactly according to his 
own prediCtion, he roſe again the third day, appear'd frequently. 
among his Diſciples for forty days together. After which in their 
prone he aſcended up to Heaven, and ſoon after, made good 


wo 
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Book II. Chap. X. 
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is promiſe to them, by ſending his Holy. Spirit upon them, by which * 
they ſpake With Tongues, wrought Miracles, went up and d own 
preaching the Goſpel of Carisx with great boldneſs,.cheerfulneſs 
and conſtancy, and after undergoing a great deal gf hardſhip in it, 
they ſeabd the truth of all they ſpakè with their Blood, laying down 
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n Parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's body an argument of a De- 
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H A . 
Of the Being of Gop. 


I. The Principles 4 all Religion lie in the Being of God and 
unmortality of the Soul: from them the neceſſity of a parti. 
cular Divine Revelation rationally deduced; the method lat 
down for proving the Divine Authority of the Scripture, 
U. gf Moſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe 
it. III. The motion of a Deity very conſonant 10 Reaſon, 
f the nature of Ideas, and particularly of the Idea of Gol 
IV. How we can form an Idea of an inſnite Being. , 
VI. How far ſuch an Idea argues exiftence. VII, VIII 
Ihe great unveaſonableneſs of Atheiſm demonſtrated. Of tle 
\Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epicurean Arbeiſts. 1X. 
The Atheifts pretenſes examin'd and refuted. X, XI, XII, XIll 
Of the nature of the Arguments whereby ae prove there is aGol, 
Of univerſal conſent and the Evidence of that to prove a Deity 
and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. Of neceſſity of Exiſtenc: 
imply'd in the notion of God, and how far that proves the Being 
of God. XVI. The order of the World and uſefulneſs of the 


1 
. ——— 
es ae 


ty. XVII. Some higher Principle prov'd to he in the World tha 
_ Matter and Motion. XVIII. The nature of the Soul, and pi 
fibiity of its ſubſiſting after Death. XIX. Strange appearances 

in Nature not ſolvable by the power of Imagination. 


Aving in the precedent Book largely given a rational ac | 
count of the grounds of our F aich, as to the Pertons 
A IX whom Gop imploys to reveal his Mind to the World; 
we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred Records which vt 
emhraęę 2 Divigely inſpir'd, contain in them nothing ui. 
worthy of ſo great a name, or unbecoming Perſons ſent from Gon 
to deliver; there will be nothing wanting to juſtify our Religion 
in point of Reaſon to be True, and of Revelation to be Divin- 
For the Scriptures themſelves coming to us in the name of 69 


we are bound to believe them to be ſuch as they pretend to 1 
unless 


for he that comes unto God, muſt believe that he is, and that Heb. 11.6. 
he is a rewarder of them that ſeek him; ſo that if theſe things 
be not ſuppos'd as moſt agreeable to Human Reaſon, we cannot 
imagin upon what grounds Mankind ſhou'd embrace any way of 
Religion at all. For if there be not a Gop whom I am to ferve 
and obey, and if I have not a Soul of an immortal nature, there 
can be no ſufficient obligation to Religion, nor motive inducin 
to it: For all Rage ms" to Obedience muſt ſuppoſe the Exiſtenes 
of ſuch a Being which hath power to command me; and by rea- 
ſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and evil in this Life, 
che Motives engaging Men to the practice of Religion, muſt ſup- 
poſe the certainty of a future State. If theſe things be ſure, and 
che foundations of Religion in general thereby firmly eſtabliſh'd, 7] 
it will preſently follow as a matter moſt agreeable to reaſon, that 
the Gop whom we are to ſerve ſhou'd himſelf preſcribe the way 
of his own worſhip; and if the right of Donation of that happi- 
neſs which Mens Souls are capable of be alone in himſelf, that he 
alone ſhou'd declare the Terms on which it may be expected: For 
Man being a Creature endu'd with a free Principle of acting, 
which he is conſcious to himſelf of, and therefore not being car- 
ry'd to his end by neceſſity of Nature or external Violence, with- 
out the concurrence of his own Reaſon and Choice, we muſt ſup- 
poſe this Happineſs to depend upon the performance of ſome Con- 
ditions on Man's part, whereby boy demonſtrate that 1t 1s the 
matter of his free choice, and that he freely quits all other Inte- 
reſts chat he might obtain the enjoyment of it. Which Conditi- 
ons to be perform'd, being Expreſſions of Man's obedience to- 
wards Gop as his Creator and Governor, and of his gratitude for 
the Tenders of ſo great a Happineſs which is the free gift of his 
Maker, we cannot ſuppoſe any one to have power to preſcribe | 
theſe Conditions, but he that hath power likewiſe to deprive the 
Soul of her Happineſs upon non- performance, and that muſt be 
Gop himſelf. But in order to Man's underſtanding his Duty, and 
his obligation to Obedience, it is neceſſary that theſe Conditions 
muſt not be lock*d up in the Cabinet Council of Heaven, but muſt 
160 be 0 far declar'd and reveal'd, that he may be fully acquainted 
| Vith thoſe Terms which his Happineſs depends upon; elſe his ne- 
glect of them wou'd be excuſable, and his miſery unavoidable. 
Had Man indeed remain'd without offending his Maker, he might 
| {ill have ſtood in his favor upon the general terms of Obedience 
. f due from the Creature to his Creator, and to all ſuch particular 
IE Precepts which ſhou'd bear the impreſs of his Maker's will upon 
them ; beſide which, the whole Volume of the Creation, without, 
and his own Reaſon within wou'd have been ſufficient Directors 
to him in the performance of his duty. But he abuſing his liber- 
. iy, and being thereby guilty of Apoſta/y from Gop (as is evident 
a continu'd propenſity to Sin, and the ſtrangeneſs between Gop 
and the Souls of Men) a particular Revelation is now become ne- 
| Hh 2 cellary, 
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r Booklll. Chap 1 
cCebſffary, that Mankind may thereby underſtand on what terms 


God will be pleas'd again, and by what means they may be reſtor. 
ed into his favor. And laſtly, it not agreeing with the free and 
communicative nature of Divine Goodnels - 8 which was the firſt 
Original of the World's creation) to ſuffer all Mankind to periſh 
in their own folly, we muſt ſuppoſe this way for Man's recovery 
to be ſomewhere preſcrib d, and the Revelation of it to be ſome. 
where extant in the World. So that from the general Principles 


of the exiſtence of God, and immortality of the Soul, we have 
deduced by clear and evident Reaſon the neceſſity of ſome parti. 


cular Divine Revelation, as the Standard and Meaſure: of Religion. 
And according to theſe Principles we muſt examin whatever pre. 
tends to be of Divine Revelation; for it muſt be ſutable to that 
Divine nature from whom it is ſuppos'd to come, and it muſt be 
agrecable to the conditions of the Souls of Men; and therefore 
that which carries with it the greateſt evidence of Divine Revela. 
tion, is, a faithful repreſentation of the ſtate of the caſe between 
Gop and the Souls of Men, and a Divine diſcovery of thoſe ways 
whereby Mens Souls may be fitted for eternal Happineſs. A Di. 
vine Revelation then mult be faithful and true in all its Narrations; it 
muſt be excellent and becoming Gop in all its Diſcoyeries. And 
therefore all that can with any reaſon be deſir d for proof of the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures, will lie in theſe three 
things. Firſt, That the foundations of Religion are of undoubted 
certainty, or that there is a God, and that Mens Souls are In- 
mortal. Secondly, That the Scriptures do moſt faithfully relate 
the matters of greateſt Antiquity therein contain'd (which domoll 
concern the Hiſtory of the Breach between Gop and Man) Third. 
ly, that the Scriptures are the only Authentic Records of thiſc 
terms on which happineſs may be expetted in another World. 
I begin with the firſt of them, which concerns the Exiſtence of 
God, and Immortality of the Soul; both which ſeem to be ſup- 


pos'd as general Prolepſes in the Writings of Moſes, and asthings 


ſo conſonant to Human nature, that none to whom his Writings 
ſhou'd come cou'd be ſuppos'd to queſtion them. And therefore 
he ſpends no time in the operoſe proving of either of cheſe, know- 
ing to how little purpoſe his Writings wou'd be to ſuch who de- 
ny'd theſe firſt Principles of all Religion. But beſide this, there 
may be theſe accounts given, why theſe main foundations of all Re- 
ligion are no more inſiſted on in the firſt Books of the Scripture, 
which contain the Originals of the World. Firſt, Becauſe theſe 
were in the time of the writing of them, believed with an um. 
verſal conſent of Mankind. In thoſe more early days of rhe 
World, when the Tradition of the firſt Ages of it wasmorefrel 
and intire, it is ſcarce imaginable that Men ſhou'd queſtion the he- 
ing. of a God, when the Hiſtory of the Flood, and the Propag- 
tion of the World after it by the Sons of Noab, and the burning 

of Sodom and Gomorrah were ſo freſh in their memories, as having 
been done 10 tew Generations before them. And by what remains 
of any Hiſtory of other Nations in thoſe elder times Men wet 
ſo far from Al heiſin, that Polytheiſm and Idolatry were the com 
mon practice of the World, as is molt evident in all Relations 9 
the ancient Chaldeans, A gyptians, Phenicians, and other Na- 


tions- 


2 
—. 


* 


95 


ous Age of Greece, when the obſcene Poets had ſo debauch'd the 
Dionyſius, Diagoras, Theodorus, Euhemerus, Meſſenins and others, 


were caſt upon their venerable Dezties, which they ſo ſolemnly 


| lamenting their Death. Now when theſe common Deities were 


Code, and if we believe him, overthrew them in open field ; 


J.. . otatouticeo 


as, Py iis. acti 


nook III. Chap. I. ORIGINES SACRA. +> 
tions, who all ſuppos'd theſe two ah e mg as well as thoſe who 

ſerv'd the true GOD. And in all probability, as Men are apt to 

run from one extreme to another, Polytheiſin was the firſt occaſion 

of Atheiſm, and Idolatry of Irreligion. - And thence we find the 

firſt appearance of Atheiſts to be in the moſt blind and ſuperſtiti- 


common underſtandings of the People, as to make them believe 

ſich things concerning their Gods, which were ſo incongruous to 

Human ae: that all who had any ſenſe of goodneſs left, cou'd 
not but loath and abhor fuch Deities. And therefore we find al! 
che flouts and jeers of the reputed Atheiſis among them, ſuch as 


worſhipped, who had been before, as Eubemerus plainly told them, 
poor mortal Men, and thoſe not of the beſt Reputation neither: 
and therefore as the Epicurean in Tully well fays, ommis eorum cul- Cicero de 


tus eſſet in luctu, the moſt ſutable Devotion for them had been * 1 5 


ſo much derided by intelligent Men, and yet the order of the 

World ſeem'd to tell them there was really a God, tho' thoſe were 

none; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, ſuch as Democritus and 

Epicurus, ſet themſelves to work to fee if they cou'd ſolve the 

Phenomena of Nature without a Dezty; and therefore aſſerted 
the Origin of the Univerſe to be only by a fortuitous Concourſe 

of infinite little Particles: but herein they befool'd themſelves and 

their greedy Followers, who were glad to be rid of thoſe Anxie- 

ries of mind which the thoughts of a Deity and an immortal Soul 

did cauſe within them. And altho' Lucretius in a bravado tells us 
of his Maſter, that when Mens minds were funk under the bur- 

den of Religion, ie ä | 


Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret e Cree. dn, 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub relligione: 

Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 

Eft oculos auſus, primuſque obſeſtere contra. 
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That Epicurus was the firſt true Gyant who durſt encounter the 
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hi ones Doe 


Mare relligio pedibus ſubjecta vicifſm 7 5 8 1 
Obreritur, nos exequat victoria cœlovz. 1 1 1 
Yet Cotta in Tully reports the iſſue of this Battle quite otherwiſe; e 
for altho the greateſt triumph in this Victory had been only to i 
become like the Beaſts that periſh; yet if we believe Cotta, Epi- 
cartes was ſo far from gaining any of his belov'd Eaſe and Pleaſure 
by his Sentiments, that never was School-boy more afraid of a 
Rod, nor did any Enemy more dread a Conqueror, than Epicu- 
ug did the thoughts of à Gop and Death:-—Ner -quenquam vidi Cir d. 
Ju magis ea que timenda eſſe negaret, timeret; mortem dico & den. TRE: 
6%. So hard it is for an Epicurean even after he hath Proſtitu- 3 
ted his Conſcience, to ſilencè it; but (whatever there be in the 4 
Air) there is an Elaſtical power in Conſcience that will bear its ſelf 
| Hh 3 up 
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1 up notwithſtanding the ng e is laid upon it. And Fetafte 
"W148 | all the labors of Epicurus, he knew it was to no purpoſe to en. 
N deavor to root out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the World, 
N 5 becauſe of the unanimous conſent of the World in it; and there: 
e ; fore he admits of it as a neceſſary Prolepſis or Anticipation of 
| i | Human Nature, quod in omnium animis Deorum notionem impreſ. 
I fiſfet ipſa natura, that nature its ſelf had ſtamp'd an Idea of 
0 1 Cicero de God upon the minds of Men; cum enim non inſtituto aliquo, alt 
Wy 1 . 25 255 more aut lege fit opimio conſtituta,  maneatque a unum onmium 
N fFfrfrma conſenſio, intelligi neceſſe eſt Deos eſſe, quoniam inſitas eo. 
=_— rum, vel potius innatas cognitiones habe mus; de quo autem omni- 
lh tl um natura conſentit, id verum eſſe neceſſe eſt, as Velleius the Epi. 
1 curean argues. Since the belief of a Deity, neither riſes from 
Þ Cuſtom nor was enacted by Law, yet 1s hy mage aſlented to 
TW}! by all Mankind; it neceſſarily follows that there mult be a Deity, 
KS. BY becauſe the Idea of it is fo natural to us. If it were thus ae. 
1 knowledg'd in the Philoſophical Age of Greece, when Men bent 
1 - | | their wits to unſettle the Belief of ſuch things as tended to Reli. 
7 = 7 ion; how much more might it be eſteem'd a general Principle of 
. | 38 Nature in thoſe elder times, when not ſo much as one 

NN | Diſſenter appear'd that we read of among the more ancient Na. 
1 5 tions? But Secondly, it was leſs needful for Moſes to inſiſt much 
U yy on the proof of a Deity in his Writings, when his very imploy- 
1 ment, and the Hiſtory he wrote, was the greateſt Evidence that 
n there was one. Cou'd any of them queſtion, whether there were 
14 a Gop, or no, who had heard his voice at Mount Sinai, and had 
With ;cceiv'd a Law from him, who had been preſent at ſo many Mi. 
1 racles which were done by Moſes in Agypt and the Wildernels? 
n What more evident demonſtration of Gop cou'd be deſir'd, than 
mn thoſe many unparallell'd Miracles, which were wrought among 


„ them? And thoſe who wou'd not be convinced by them that there 
DI | was a Gop, wou'd certainly be convinced by nothing. Thirdh, 
„„ | x It was unſutable to the purpoſe of Moſes to go about to prove a. 


WWE ny thing he deliver'd by the mere force of Human Reaſon, be- 
Np cauſe he writ as a Perſon imploy'd by Gop; and therefore by the 
. Arguments on which they were to believe his Teſtimony in what- 
WATER io 5 ever he writ, they cou'd not but believe there was a Gop that 
We imploy'd him. And from hence it is that Moſes with ſo much 
1 | Majeſty and Authority begins the Hiſtory of the Creation, with, 
Wen. | In the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth. There 
„ cou'd be no greater Evidence that there was an infinitely wiſe, good, 
„ and powerful God, than that the Univerſe was a, out of 
r nothing by him; and what reaſon cou'd there be to diſtruſt his 
Bl | | Teſtimony who relates it, who manifeſted not only that there was 
A a Gop, but that he was imploy'd by him, by the Miracles which 

* | he wrought? So that all our former diſcourſe concerning the Ex. 

| dences of Divine Revelation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration 

0 of a Deity; for if there be ſuch a power which can alter the courl 

7 of Nature when he pleaſes, the Being wherein it is, muſt needs 

bj be infinite; which is the ſame which we mean by Goo. 

n I. But yet for thoſe whoſe minds are ſo coy and ſqueamitſh as tor 
|) "A : ny thing of Divine Revelation, we want not ſufficient rw 
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in point of Reaſon to prove to them the Exiſtence of a Deity. In 
order to which, I ſhall clear theſe following Propoſitions. 


2. That thoſe who will not believe that there is a God, do 


mciples deny ſome things which are apparently true. 
my hat „ 4 +6. 3h Evidence * 

it is poſſible for us to have, conſidering his nature. 
That the true notion of God is moſt” agreeable to the faculties 
Nature: 4. e. that the Idea of God (or that which we conceive in 
our minds when we think of God) is ſo far from being any ways 
repugnant to any Principle of Reaſon within us, that it is hard to 
pitch on any other Notion which hath fewer entanglements in it, 


judice. I grant it very difficult, nay impoſſible, for thoſe to have 
any true ſetl'd notion of a God, who ſearch for an Idea of him in 
their Fancies, and were never conſcious to themſelyes of any 
higher faculty in their Souls than mere Imagination. Such may 
have 1maginem Jovis, or galeatæ Miner uæ, as he in Tully ſpeaks, 
ſome Idea of an Idol in their minds, but none of a true God. For 
we may as ſoon come by the ſight of colours to underſtand the na- 
ture of Sounds, as by any corporal Phantaſms come to have a 
true Idea of God. And altho' ſometimes an Idea be taken for that 
impreſſion of things which is lodg'd in the Phantaſy, yet here we 
take it in a more general ſence, as it contains the repreſentation of 
any ching in the Mind; as it is commonly ſaid in the Schools that 
the Divine Intellect doth underſtand things by their Ideas, which 
are nothing elſe but the things themſelves as they are objectively 


< 


of 2 thing as it terminates the Underſtanding, and 1s the form of 
the act of Intellection: that which is then immediately repreſent- 
ed to the mind in its perception of things, is the Idea or Notion 
of it. Now ſucn an 

For better underſtanding of which we muſt conſider that an Idea 


Cogitation, or the act of the Soul apprehending an Object; now this 


Idea hath its truth: for whether I imagine a Golden Mountain, or 
another, it matters not here; for the one Idea is as true as the o- 
ther, conſidering it merely as an act of the Mind. For the Mind 
18 a8 really imploy'd about the one as the other; as the Will is a- 
bout an Obie whether it be feaſible or no. 2. The Idea may be 


the Underſtanding © paſſing j nt oncerning the outward 

viet, a8 e p Wag oth correſpond to the Idca 
which is in the Mind. And the proneneſs of the Underſtauding's 
error in this caſe ariſeth from the different nature of thoſe things 
which arc repreſented to the Mind; for ſome of them are general 
and abſtracted things, and do nor at all ſuppoſe exiſtence, as the 
nature of Truth, of a Being, of Cogitation; other Ideas depend 

| e 


i. That the true notion of a Deity is moſt agreeable to the faculties 
TTT 


believe other things on far we Reaſon, and muſt by their own 


at there is a God, as 


of Mens Souls, and moſt conſonant to Reaſon and the Light of 


to a mind fo far Metaphyſical as to abſtract from Sence and Pre- 


repreſented to the Underſtanding. So that an Idea in its general 
ſence in which we take it, is nothing elſe but the objective Being 


dea as this is, may be either true or falſe. 


in the Soul may be conſider d two ways. I. As it is a mode of 


way no Idea can be falſe; for as it is an act of the Mind, every 


conſider'd in regard of its Objective Reality, or as it repreſents ſome 
outward object; now the truth or falſhood of the Idea lies in 
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IV. 


upon Exiſtence ſuppos d, as the Idea of the Sun, Which I appre. 
hend in my Mind becauſe I have ſeen it; bur beſides theſe; 1 — 
are other Ideas in the Mind, which the Underſtanding forms 
within its ſelf by its own power, as it is a Principle of Copitati 
on; ſuch are thoſe which are called entia rationis, and have no 0. 
ther Exiſtence at all but only in the Underſtanding, as Chimera 
Centaures, &c. No as to theſe, we are to obſerve, that althy 
the compoſition of theſe things together by the Underſtanding, 
be that which makes theſe Ideas to be only ficxitious) pet "the 
Underſtanding would not be able to compound ſuch things, Were 
they not ſeverally repreſented to the Mind; as unleſs We had 
known what a Horſe and a Man had been, our minds cou'd not 
have conjoyn'd them together in its apprehenſion. So that in theſe 
which are the moſt fictitious Ideas, we fees" that altho“ the Idea 
its ſelf be a mere creatute of the Underſtanding, yet the Mine 
cou'd not form ſuch an Idea but upon Peet matter, and 
{ome objective reality muſt be fuppos'd in order to the intelſectuil 
Conception of theſe Anomalous Entities. By which we ſee that 
that ſtrange kind of Omnipoteney which ſome have attributed to 
Underſtanding, lies not in a Power of conceiving things wholly 
impoſſible, or fanſying Ideas of abſolute Non-entities, but in a 


kind of African Copulation of ſuch Species of things together, 


which in Nature ſeem wholly incompoſſible, (as the Schools ſpeał 
or have no congruity at all in the order of the Univerſe: So that had 
there never been any ſuch things in the World as matter and no. 
tion, it is very hard to conceive, how the Underſtanding eou'd 
have form'd within its ſelf the variety of the Species of ſuch' things, 
which are the reſults of thoſe two grand Principles of the Uni- 
verſe. But becauſe it is fo impoſſible for minds not very Conten. 


= plative-and Metaphyſical to abſtract from matter, thence it is we 


are apt to imagin ſuch a Power in the Underſtanding, whereby it 


may form Ideas of ſuch things Which have no objective reality 


at all. I grant thoſe we call entia rationis have no external reality 
as they are ſuch; but yet I ſay, the exiſtence of matter in the 
World, and the corporeal Phantaſms of outward Beings, are the 
foundation of the Soul's conception of thoſe Entities, «which have 
no exiſtence beyond the Human Intelleccc g. 

The great inquiry then is, how far this Plaſtic Power of the 
Underſtanding, may extend its {elf in its forming an Idea of G 
That there is ſuch a one in the minds of Men, is evident to every 
one that conſults his own Faculties, and inquires of them, whe- 
ther they cannot apprehend a ſetl'd and conſiſtent Notion of a B. 
ing which is abſolutely Perfect. For that is all we underſtand by the 


Idea of God; not that there is any ſuch connate Idea in the Souß 


in the ſenſe which connate Ideas are commonly underſtood; but 
that there is a Faculty in the Soul, whereby upon the free uſe of 
Reaſon, it can form within its ſelf a ſetl'd Notion of ſuch a Being 
which is as perfect as it is poſſible for us to conceivea Being to be. 
If any difficulty be made concerning the forming ſuch a Notion 
ones mind, let the Perſon who ſeruples it, only inquire of himſelf 
whether he judges all Beings in the World equal; Whether 3 
Muſtroom hath in it all tlie perfections which Man hath? Which! 
ſuppoſe none, who have a Mind within them can queſtion It then - 
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be granted that Man hath ſome Perfections in him above inferior : 


Creatures, it will be no matter of difficulty to ſhew wherein Man 
-xcceds other inferior Beings. For is not Life a greater Perfecti- 
on than the want of it? Is not Reaſon and Knowledge, a Per- 
{tion above Senſe? and ſo let us proceed to thoſe things, where- 
in one Man differs from another; for it is evident, that all Men 
are not of equal Accompliſhments; is not then Forecaſt and 
Prudence above Incogitancy and Folly? Is not the knowledge of 
"Cauſes of things better than . and Ignorance? Is not Bene- 
fcence and Liberaility more noble than Parſimony and Narrowneſs 
of Spirit? Is nor true Goodneſs far above Debauchery and Intem- 
perance? And are not all theſe far better, when they are joyn'd 15 | 
with ſuch a power as hath no limits or bounds at all? Now then h 
is it not poſſible for a Man's mind, proceeding in its ordinary wa 
of Intellection, to form a notion of ſuch a Being, which hath 
| Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power in it, without any limits and 
bounds at all, or any of thoſe. Abatements, which any of theſe 
perfections are found with in Man?. For it is unconceivable, that 
the mind of Man can attribute to its {elf abſolute Perfection, when 
ic cannot but ſee its own defects in thoſe things it excells other 
Creatures in; and ſuppoſing it had Power, Goodneſs and Know- 
Icdg far above what it hath ; yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe Per- 
ſections wou'd be greater if it were always poſſeſs d of them, and 
it were impoſſible that it ſhould ever ceale to be, or not have been. 
So that now joyning infinite Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Power, with 
Eternity and neceſſity of Exiſtence, the reſult is the notion of a 
Being abſolutely perfect. So that now whoever queſtions the ſu- 
tableneſs of ſuch a Notion or Idea to the faculties of Mens Souls, 
muſt queſtion the truth of his own Faculties, and the method they 
procced in, in their cleareſt Conceptions and Ratiocinations. And 
che Mind of Man may as well queſtion the truth of any Idea it 
hath within its ſelf, as of this we now diſcourſe of. Nay, it may 
be far ſooner puzl'd in any of thoſe Ideas, which are tranſmitted 
into the Phantaſy by the impreſſions of Corporeal Beings upon 
the Organs of Senſe, than in this more intellectual and abſtracted 
ldea, which depends wholly upon the Mind. 115 155 
All the difficulty now is, whether this Idea of ſuch an abſolute- . 
perfect Being, be any thing elſe but the Underſtanding's Plaſtic | 
power, whereby it can unite all theſe Perfections together in one 5 
Conception; or doth it neceſſarily imply, that there muſt be ſuch 
: Being really exiſtent, or elſe I cou'd never have form'd ſuch a 
itTd Notion of him in my mind? Jo this I anſwer, I. It is as 
much as 1 deſire at preſent, that the forming of ſuch an Idea in 
tac Mind, 1s as ſutable and agreeable to our 8 as the form- 
ing che Conception of any other Being in the World. For here- 
by it is moſt evident that the notion of a Gop imports. nothing 
incongruous to Reaſon, or repugnant to the Faculties of our Souls; 
but that the Mind will form as ſetl'd and clear a notion of .Gop, 
4s of any thing which in the judgment of Epicurus, his infallible 
Senſes did the moſt aſfure him of. So that there can be no ſna- 
| dow of a pretenſe, why any ſhou'd reje& the Being of a Gop 
becauſe of the impoſſibility to conceive any ſuch Being as Gop 
is. If to this it be objected, that 1 things are impiy d * 
| 1 CA; 
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ldea, which make it unconcei vable, in that all the Perfoctions in th; 
Being are ſippos d to be infinite, and Infinity tranſcends our Capacity 
of” apprehenſion. To this I anſwer, 1. That thoſe who deny Inf. 
nity in Gop, muſt neceſſarily attribute it to ſomething elſe, ag t, 
infinite Space, infinity of ſucceſſion of Ages and Perſons, if the 


World were Eternal; and therefore it is moſt unreaſonable to reieg 


any Notion for that, which it is impoſſible, but if I deny that, | 
muſt attribute it to ſomething elſe, to whoſe Idea it is far leſs proper 


than it is to Gop's. 2. Leſt I ſhou'd rather ſeek to avoid the Ar. 


tive way, becauſe we conceive it by 


gument than to fatisfy it, I fay, that tho' infinite as infinite can- 
not be comprehended, yet we may clearly and diſtinctly apprehend 
a Being to be of that nature, that no limits can be affign'd to it 
as to its Power or Preſence; which is as much as to underſtand it 
to be infinite. The ratio formalis of Infinity may not be under. 
ſtood clearly and diſtinctly, but yet the Being which is infinite may 
be. Infinity its ſelf cannot be on this account, becauſe howeyer 
Poſitive we apprehend it, yet we rt apprehend it in a Negz. 

| Ve py In, e limitations aud 
bounds to it; but the Being which is infinite we apprehend in x 


Poſitive Manner, altho' not adequately, becauſe we cannot com. 


VI. 


prehend all which is in it. As we may clearly and diſtinctly ſee the Sea, 
tho' we cahnot diſcover the bounds of it; ſo may we clearly and 
diſtinctly apprehend ſome Perfections of Gop when we fix our 
Minds on them, altho* we are not able to graſp them altogether 
in our narrow and confin'd Intellects, becauſe they are infinite. 
Thus we fee that Gop's Infinity doth not at all abate the clearnels 
and diſtinctneſs of the Notion which we have of Gop; ſo that 
tho* the Perfections of GOD are without bounds or limits, yet it 
bears no repugnancy at all to Mens natural Faculties, to have a fet!'d 
Idea of a Being infinitely perfect in their Minds. 
To the Queſtion I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant to Reafon than the contrary, that chis Idea of 
Gop upon the mind of Man, is no merely fictitious Idea, but that 
it is really imprinted there by that GOD whoſe Idea it is, and 
therefore doth ſuppoſe a reality in the Thing correſpondent to that 
objective reality which is in the Underſtanding. For altho I am not 
ſo well ſatisfy' d that the mere objective reality of the Idea of Gon 
doth exceed the efficiency of the mind, as that Idea is naked 


conſider'd in its ſelf, becauſe of the unlimited power of the Un- 


derſtanding in conception: Yet I ſay, conſidering that Idea in all 
the circumſtances of it, it ſeems highly probable that it is no mere 
ens rationis, or figment of the underſtanding; and that will ap- 


| pear on theſe conſiderations. 1. This Idea is of ſuch a Nature 3s 


cou'd not be form'd from the Underſtanding's conſideration of any 
corporeal Phantaſms. Becauſe Whatever hath any thing of Matter 
in it, involves of neceſſity many imperfections along with it; for 
every part of Matter is vifible into more parts. Now it 4 

thing evident to Natural Light, that it is a greater Perfection not 
to be diviſible than to be fo. Beſides, cor poreal Phantaſms are 


ſo far from Reg us in forming this Idea, chat they alone hin- 


der us from. a diſtin& Conception of it, while we attend to them; 
becauſe theſe bear no proportion at all to ſuch a Being So that this 


Idea however muſt be a pure act of Intellection, and thereforo {up 
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| poſing there were no other facultyin Man but! magination, it w oud 
bear the greateſt repugnancy to our Conceptions, and it wou' d be 
according to the Principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philo- 
ſophers, 4 thing wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of Gob, un- 
eis with Epicurus we imagin him to be Corporcal, which is to ſay, 
he is no God. Which was the reaſon that Tully faid, Epiturus 
did only, nomine ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a Notion of | : 
Gop is repugnant to Natural Light. So that if this Idea doth 
wholly abſtra& from corporeal Phantaſms; it thereby appears that 
there is a higher faculty in Man's Soul than mere imagination, 
and it is hardly concervable whence a faculty which thus extends 
it to an infinite object, ſnou' d come, but from an infinite Being: 
eſpecially if we conſider, Secondly, That the Underſtanding in 
forming this Idea of Gop, doth not by diſtin& acts, firſt collect 
one Perfection, and then another, and at laſt unite theſe together, 
but the ſimplicity and unity of all theſe Perfections is as neceſſa- 
rily conceiv'd as any of them. Granting then that the Under- 
ſtanding by the obſerving of ſeveral Perfections in the World, might 
be able to abſtract theſe ſeverally from each Being wherein they 
were, yet whence ſhou'd the Idea of the Ua a8 Inſeparability 
of all theſe Perfections come? The Mind may, it is true, knit 
ſome things together in fictitious Ideas, but then thoſe are ſo far 
from unity with each other, that in themſelves they ſpeak mutual 
Repugnancy to one another, which makes them proper entia ra- 
tionis; but theſe ſeveral Perfections are ſo far from ſpeaking re- 
pugnancy to each other, that the Unity and Inſeparability of them 
is as neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, as any other Perfection 
whatſoever. So that from hence it appears that the conſideration N 
of che Perfections which are in the bares is only an occaſion | 1 
given to the Mind to help it in its Idea of Gop, and not that the Idea 6 || FUE 
itſelf depends upon thoſe Perfections as the cauſes of it: as in the _ Wn 
cleareſt Mathematical truths the Manner of demonſtration may be 1145 
neceſſary to help the Underſtanding to its clearer aſſent, tho the 1 
things in themſelves be undoubtedly true. For all minds are not x bs | 
equally capable of the ſame truths; ſome are of quicker apprehen- 
hon than others are; now altho” to flower apprehenſions a more 
particular way of demonſtrating things be neceſſary, yet the truths =_ 
in themſelves are equal, tho* they have not equal Evidence to ſeve- 1 
ral Perſons. 1 n tx 
3. It. appears that this is no mere fictitious Idea from the uni- 
formity of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from tbe _ 
Entanglements of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we call entia ra- | Wt 
(10125, we find by experience in our Minds, that they are form'd | 1 
«a placitum ; we may imagin them as many ways as we pleaſe; but e 
we {ce it is wo otherwiſe in this Idea of Gop; for in thoſe Attri —_— 1 
butes or perfections which by the light of Nature we attribute to | : e 
Gop, there is an uniform conſent in all thoſe who have diveſted | l 
their Minds of corporeal phantaſins in their conceptions of God. _—_ 
For while men have agreed that the object of their Idea is a Being ab- en 
folntely perfect, there hath been no diſſent in the Perfections which | | N 
ave been attributed to it; none have /queſtion'd but infinite Wiſ- als 
om, Goodneſs, and Power, joyn'd with neceſſity of Exiſtence, have | 
been all imply'd in this Idea. So that it is ſcarce poſlible to in- 1 
| "mx 3 1 8 88 ſtance | 03 
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one Idea, no nor of thoſe which are moſt, obyiow, 
to our Senſes, wherein there hath been ſo great an uniformity of 

Mens conceptions as in this Idea of Gon. And the moſt 'prog 
corpareal Idea of the moſt ſenſible matter hath heen more liable ta 
heats and diſputes among Philoſophers, than this Idea of a Being 


infinite and purely ſpiritual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent 


Propoſition, That this Idea of Gop is very conſonant to Natur, 
light; for it is hardly conceivable that there ſhou'd be ſo uni. 
verſal a Conſent of minds in this Idea, were it not a Natura re. 
ſult from the free uſe of our Reafon and Faculties: And that which 
adds further weight to this Argument is, that altho' Infinity he 
ſo neceſſarily ing in this Idea of Gop, yet Men do not attribute 
all kind of infinite Things to Gop; for there being conceivable in. 
finite Number, infinite Longitude, as well as infinite power and 


knowledg, our minds readily attribute the latter to Gon, and as rea. 


dily abſtract the other from his Nature, which is an Argument this 
Idea is not fictitious, but argues Reality in the ung correſpondent 
to our conception of it. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt Pro. 
poſition, vis. That the notion of a God is very ſutable to the Ha. 
culties of Mens Souls, and to that light of Nature which they pri. 
ceed by in forming the conceptions of things. <1 ihe 
Thoſe who deny that there is a Cod, do aſſert other things on far 
leſs evidence of Reaſon, and muſi by their own principles, deny [ame 
things which are apparently true. One wou'd expect that ſuch Per- 
{ons who are apt to condemn the whole World of folly in believing 
the truth of Religion, and wou'd fain be admir'd as Men of a 
deeper reach, and greater wit and ſagacity than others, wou'd, when 


they have exploded a Deity, at leaſt give us ſome more rational 


and conſiſtent account of things, than we can give that there is 3 
Gon. But on the contrary we find the reaſons on which: they te- 


ject a Deity ſo lamentably weak, and ſo eaſily retorted upon them- 


ſelves, and the Hypotheſes they ſubſtitute inſtead of a Deity. ſo 


precarious, obſcure and uncertain, that we need no other Argu- 


ment to evince the reaſonableneſs of Religion, than from the ma- 
nifeſt folly as well as impiety of thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we 
ſhall make evident by theſe two things: I. That white ther dem 4 
Deity, they aſſert other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That by thoſe prin. 
ciples on which they deny a Deity, they muſt deny ſome things which 
are apparently true. oY | 1 

I. That they 2401 ſome things on far leſs reaſon than awe do that 
there-is God. For if there be not an infinitely powerful Gop 
wha produced the World out of nothing, it muſt neceſſarily tollow 


: 


according to the difterent Wade of the Ariſtotelian and Epi. 


eurean Atheiſts, that either the World was as it is from all eter: 
nity, or clſe that it was at firſt made by the fortuitous concourle 
of Atoms. Now I appeal to the Reaſon of any Perſon, who hath the 


free uſe of it, Whether either of theſe two Hypotheſes urged with the 


ſame or greater difficulties, c. be not far more woakly grove than 
che exiſtence of a Deity is, or the production of the World by Him. 

I. They run themſelves into the ſame difficulties which they uu 
avaid in the belief of a Deity; and nothing can be à greater ef 
dence of an entangled Mind than this is: To deny a thing becaule 
of ſome difficulty in it, and inſtead of it to aſſert another 18 
| | | | 1 0s HI 
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grec. Thus . n they reject a Deity, becauſè they cannot under- 
ſtand what Infinity means; both theſe Hypotheſes are liable to the 
ſme intricacy in apprehending the nature of ſomething infinite. 
For according to the Eprevreans, there muſt be an infinite Space, 
and what greater eaſe to the Mind is there in conceiving an Idea 
of that than of an infinite Being? And if the World be eternal, 
there muſt have been paſt an infinite ſucceſſion of Ages, and is not 
the Underſtanding as eaſily loſt in this, as in an eternal Being 
which created the World? For if the courſe of Generations in 
the World had no W 7 8 at all, (which neceſſarily follows upon 
the eternity of the World) then an infinite number of ſucceſſions 
are already paſt, and if paſt, then at an end, and fo we find an 
infinite which hath had an end, which is a conſequence becoming 
one who avoids the belief of a Deity, becauſe Infinity is an un- 
conceivable thing. - Beſides, if the number of Generations hath 
been infinite; theſe two Conſequences will unavoidably follow, 
which the reaſon of any one but an Atheiſt wou'd ſtartle at, that 
one infinite may be g | 
qual to the whole. For let him fix where he 8 in the courſe 
of Generations, I demand whether in the Great-grand-father's 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finite or infinite; if finite, 
then it had a beginning; and fo the World not eternal; if infinite, 


tions in the time of his Great- grand: children, and ſo there muſt 
be a number greater than that which was infinite; for the former 
ſucceſſion was infinite, and this hath more Generations in it than 
that had: but if it be ſaid that they were equal, becauſe both in- 
finite, hen the ſueceſſions of Generations to the Grand- father, 
being but a part of that which extends to his Grand- children and 
poſterity, the part is equal to the whole. And is not now the 


when he can ſo nimbly leap over ſo apparent contradictions? 1 
inſiſt not on this as an 7 Demonſtration to prove a Deity, 

_ which poſſibly it may not amount to, becauſe it may only demon- 
ſtrate the impoſſibility of our Underſtandings comprehending the 
nature of Infinity. But however it doth moſt evidently demon- 
ſtrate the folly and unreaſonableneſs of the Atheiſt, who rejects the 
Being of Gop on the account of his infinity, when his Under- 
ſtanding is more loſt in apprehending an infinite ſucceſſion of Ge- 
nerations which follows from his ſuppoſition of the eternity of 
the World. If then it be impoſſible, as it is, upon any Principles 
Vꝓhatſocyver, to avoid the conception of ſomewhat infinite and e- 
ternal, either Matter or Space, or ſome Being, let any one appeal 
to his own Reaſon, whether it be not more agreeable to that, to 
attribute theſe Perfections to ſuch a Being, to whaſe Idea they 
neceſlarily belong, than to attribute them to this World, in whole 
conception they are not at all imply d; but on the contrary they 
o far more puzzle our Underſtandings than when we conceive 

them to be in Gop. If ſomewhat mult have a continued duration 
and be of an unbounded nature; how much more rational is it to 
conceive Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs to be conjoyn'd with E- 
ternity and Infinity, than to beſtow theſe Attributes upon an 
1 empty 
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which is chargeable with the very ſame difficulty in a higher de- 


cater than another, and that the part is e- 


then J ask, whether there were not 2 longer ſucceſſion of Genera- 


notion of an infinite Being enough to ſtumble an Atheiſt's Reaſon, 
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empty Space, or upon dull and unactive Matter? It cannot U. 


Reaſon then, but ſome more baſe and unworthy Principle which 


vm. 


What if we gra 


makes the Atheiſt queſtion the Being of Gop,; becauſe his Per. 
fections are unconceivable, when according to his o Principles 
the moſt puzzling Attributes of Gop retutn upon him with more 


force and violence, and that in a more inexplicable manner. 


2. As the Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things himſelf which he rejects 
the Being of Gop for; ſo he admits them upon far weaker grounds 
than we do attribute them to Gop. If any thing may be made 
evident to Man's natural Reaſon concerning the exiſtence of a Be. 
ing ſo infinite as Gop is, we doubt not but to make it appear that 
we have great aſſurance of the Being of God; but how. far muſt 
the Atheiſt go, how heartily muſt he beg before his Hypotheſis ei. 
ther of the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, or Eternity of the 
World will be granted to him? For if we ſtay till he proves ci. 


ther of theſe by evident and demonſtrative Reaſons, the World 


may have an end before he proves his Atoms cou'd give it a be- 
ginning, and we may find it Eternal, a- parte poſt, before he can 
prove it was ſo 4 parte ante. For the proof of a Deity we ap- 
peal to his own Faculties, Reaſon and Conſcience ;/ we make uſe 
of Arguments before his Eyes; we bring the univerſal Senſe of 
Mankind along with us: But for his Principles, we muſt wholly 
alter the preſent Stage of the World, and crumble the whole Un 
ver ſe into little Particles; we muſt grind the Sun to Powder, and by 
a new way of Interment turn the Earth into Duſt and Aſhes, be- 
fore we can fo much as imagin how the World cou'd be fram'd. 
And when we have thus far begg'd leave to imagin rhings to be 
what they never were, we mult then ſtand by in ſome infinite Space 
to behold the friskings and Dancings about of theſe little Particles 
of Matter, till by their frequent Rencounters and Juſtlings one 
upon another, they at laſt link themſelves together, and run ſo 
long in around till they make Whirl-pools enough for Sun, Moon 
and Stars, and all the Bodies of the Univerſe to emerge out ot 
But what was it which ar firſt ſet theſe little Particles of Marter 
in motion? Whence came ſo great varicty in them to produce ſuch 
wonderful diverſities in Bodies as there are in the World? Hov 
came theſe caſual Motions to hit fo luckily into ſuch admirable 
Contrivances as are in the Univerſe? When I once ſee a thouſand 
blind Men run the point of a Sword in at a Key-hole without one 
miſſing; when I find them all frisking together in a ſpacious Feld, 
and exactly meeting all at laſt in the very middle of it; When! 
once find, as Tully ſpeaks, the Annals of Enmus fairly, written in 
a heap of Sand, 1 as Kepler's Wife told him, a Room full 0! 
Herbs moving up and down fall down into the exact order of Sal 
lets, I may then think the Atomical Hypotheſis probable, and not 
before. But what Evidence of Reaſon or Demonſtration have ve, 
that the great Bodies of the World did reſult from ſuch a Motion 
of theſe ſmall Particles? It is poſſible to be ſo, ſaith” Epicuris; 
nt it poſſible? Can no things in the World be. 
which it is poſſible might have been otherwiſe? What elſe think 
Epicurus of the Generations of things now? They are ſuch ce 
tainly as the World now is, and yet he believes it was once other 


wiſe: Muſt therefore a bare poſſibility of the contrary "oy us 


* 
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; deny ourReaſon, ſilence Conſcience, contradict the univerſal Senſe of 
Mankind by excluding a Deity out of the World? But whencedoth 
it appear poſſible? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame nature 
with the World produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a concourſe 
of Atoms? Or js it becauſe we find in natural Beings, how much 
theſe Particles of Matter ſerve to ſolve the Phenomena of Nature? But 
doth it at all follow, becauſe now under Divine Providence which 
wiſely orders the World, and things in it, that theſe Particles, 
with their ſeveral Affections and Motion, may give us a tolerable ac- 
count of o_ Appearances as to Bodies, that therefore the Uni- 
verſe had its Original merely by a Concretion of theſe, without 
any Divine Hand to order and direct their Motion? But of this 
more when we come to the Creation of the World; our deſign 
now 15 only to compare the Notion of a Deity, and of the A- 
thei/s Hypotheſes in point of toy qe and Evidence of Reaſon: 
of which let any one who hath Reaſon judg. Thus we ſee how 
the Atheiſt in _—_— a Deity, muſt aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead 
of it, which ispreſs'd with the ſame; if not greater difficulties, and 
prov'd by far leſs Reaſon. N 8 
The Atheiſt by the ſame principles on which he denies a God, IX. 
muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true. Which willbe 
cyident by our running over the moſt plauſible pretenſes which he 
inſiſts upon. | ooo Tr Ou 
I. Becauſe the Being of Gop cannot be demonſtrated. But 
how doth the Atheiſt mean it? Is it becauſe Gop cannot be de- 
monſtrated to Senſe, that we cannot | digito monſtrari & dicier hic 
point at him with our Fingers? It is a fign there is little of 
Reaſon left, where Senſe is made the only Umpire of all kindsof 
Beings. Muſt all intellectual Beings be proſcrib'd out of the or- 
der of Nature, becauſe they cannot paſs the ſerutiny of Senſe? 
And by the ſame reaſon all Colours ſhall be daſh'd out becauſe they 
cannot be heard; all Noiſes filenced, becauſe they cannot be ſeen , 
for why may not one Senſe be ſet to judge of all objects of Senſe 
with far more Reaſon, than Senſe it ſelf be ſet as Judge over In- 
tellectual Beings? But yet it is wiſely done of the Atheiſt to make 
Senſe his Judge; for if we once appeal to this, he knows our 
Caulc is loſt ; for as he ſaid of a Phyſician, when one ask'd him, 
whether he had any experience of him: No, ſaid he, Si pericu- 
| um ſeciſſem, non viverem; If T had try'd him, I had been dead 
"er now; ſo here, If God were to be try'd by the judgment of 
denſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God; for how can an infinite and ſpi- 
tual Being be diſcern'd by the judgment of Senſe? and if he be 
dot an infinite and ſpiritual Being, he is not God. But it may be 
the Atheiſt's meaning is not ſo groſs, but he intends fuch a de- 
Mon/iration to reaſon as That two and two make four, or That 
dhe whole is greater than the parts; with ſuch a demonſtration he 
vou d fit down contented. But will no leſs than this ferve him? 
What becomes then of the World's being made by a fortuitous con- 
courſe of Atoms? Is this as evident as that two and two make four? 
And will the Philoſophical Atheiſt really believe nothing in Na- 
ture, but what is as evident to him in material Beings, as that the 
ole is greater than the parts? By any means let Atheiſts then write 
Philoſophy, that at the laſt the Clocks in London may ftrike ng 
I | gctners 
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gether, and the Philoſophers agree; for I ſuppoſe none of then 
queſtion that. But yet it is poſſible the Atheiſt may in 2 good 
humor abate ſomething of this, and mean by demonſtration ſuck 


a prog as takes away all difficulties. If he means as to the Ground 
0 


Aſſent, we undertake it; if as to the Object apprehended, ve 
reject it as unreaſonable, becauſe it is impoſſible a Being Infinite 
ſhou'd be comprehended by us; for if it cou d, it were no longer 
Infinite. But let us try this Principle by other things, and hoy e. 
vident is it, that on this account ſome things muſt bedeny'd which 
himſelf will confeſs to be true? For inſtance, that opprobrium 
Philoſophorum, the diviſibility of Quantity, or extended matter in. 
to finite or infinite parts; let him take which fide he pleaſe, and 


ſee whether by the force of theſe Arguments on either ſide, if he 


hold to this principle, he muſt not be forced to deny that 
there is any ſuch thing as matter in the World: and then we ma 
well have an infinite empty ſpace, when by force of this one Prin. 


ciple, both God and Matter are baniſh'd quite out of the World. 


But if the Atheiſt will but come one ſtep lower, and by his de. 
monſtration intend nothing elſe but ſuch a ſufficient proof of itas 
the nature of the thing is capable of, he will not only ſpeak mot 
conſonant to Reaſon, but may be in ſome hopes of gaining ſitiſ- 
faction. For it is moſt evident, that all things are not capable of 
the like way of proof; and that in ſome caſes the poſſibility of 
the contrary muſt be no hindrance to an undoubted aſſent. What 
theſe ee are, will appear afterwards. I come to the next 
ground of the Atheiſt's opinion, which is, 84 kent 

2. The weakneſs of ſome Arguments brought to prove a Deity, 
But let us grant that ſome Arguments will not do it, doth it there. 


fore follow that none can do it? What if ſome have prov'd the 
Sun to be the Center of the World; and the motion of the Earth, 


therefore follow there is no God, becauſe ſome Perſons 


I very weak Arguments, will the Atheiſt, therefore queſtion it? 
hat if Epicurus hath prov'd his Atomical Hypotheſes by ſome ſi. 
ly Sophiſms, will the Atheiſt therefore rather believe the Creation 
of the World than it? What if the Atheiſt may make himſef ſport 
at ſome Stories of Apparitions inſiſted on to provea Bath doth it 

gave been 
oyer-credulous? What if ſome having more Zeal than Knowledg, 
may attribute ſuch things to Gop's immediate hand, which na 
be produced by natural Cauſes, doth it thence follow that Gop 
nath no hand in governing the World at all? What it Fears, and 
Hopes and Perſuaſions, may depend much on Principles of Edu- 
cation, muſt Conſcience then be reſolv'd wholly into theſe? What 
if ſome devout Melancholiſt may embrace the iſſues of his own 1- 


magination for the impreſſions of the Divine Spirit, doth it there. 


tore fallow, that Religion is nothing but ſtrength of Fancy mt 
prov'd. by principles of Education? What if ſome of the nume. 
rous proofs of a Deity were cut off, and only thoſe made uſe 0! 
which are of the greateſt force, wou'd 4 ſuffer at all by 
that? J grant, advantage is often taken againſt a thing more b 
one weak Argument brought for it, than for it by the ftronge! 
Proofs: but I ſay, it is unreaſonable it ſhou'd be ſo; and were 
Men Rational and Ingenuous it wou'd not be ſo. Many times 
Arguments may be good in their order, but they are Miß pace 
0 | | „„ 
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ſome may prove the thing rational, which may not prove it true; 
{me may ſhew the Abſurdities of the. Adverſaries, rejecting the 
things which may not be ſufficient to prove it; now when Men num- 
her and not weigh their Arguments, but give them 1n the lump 
to the main queſtion, without fitting them to their ſeveral places, 
they do more diſſervice to the main of the Battle by the diſorder 
of their Forces, than they can advantage it by the number of 
them. | 5 | 1 

3. Another great N. the Atheiſt hath, is, that Religion is 
only an invention o | 
they pleaſe, and therefore tell them of a Gop, and another World, as 


der, that they may govern them with the greater eaſe. To this I 
anſwer, 1. Religion I grant, hath a great influence upon the well- 
governing the World, nay ſo great, that were the Ar7herffs opini- 
on true, and the World perſuaded of it, it were impoſlible the 
World cou'd be well govern'd. For the Government of the 
World in civil Societies, depends not ſo much on Force, as the ſa- 
cred Bonds of Duty and Allegiance, which hold a Nation that 
owns Religion as true, in far ſurer 9 to endeavor the 
peace and welfare of a Nation than ever Violence can do. For 
in this caſe only an opportunity is watch'd for to ſhake off that 
which they account a Yoke upon their Necks; whereas when 
Mens minds are poſleſs'd with a ſenſe of duty and obligation to 
Obedience out of Conſcience, the Reins may be held with great- 
er caſe; and yet the People be better manag'd by. them, than by 
ſuch as only gall and inrage them. So that I grant true Religion 
to be the moſt ſerviceable Principle for the governing of civil So- 
cicties; but withal, I fay, 2. It were impoſſible Religion ſhou'd be 
ſo much made uſe of for the ng; of People, were there not 
a real propenſity and inclination to Religion imprinted on the 
Minds of Men. For as, did not Men love themſelves, and their 
Children, their Eſtates and Intereſts, it were impoſſible to keep 
them in Obedience to Laws; but doth it follow, becauſe Magi- 
ſtrates perſuade People to Obedience by ſuting Laws to the gene- 
ral intereſt of Men, that therefore the Magiſtrates firſt made them 
love themſelves and their own concerns? 80 it is in Religion, the 
Magiſtrate may make uſe of this propenſity to Religion in Men 
for civil ends, but his making uſe of it doth ſuppoſe it and not in- 
ſtill ir. For were Religion nothing elſe in the World but a deſign 
only of Politicians, it wou'd be impoſſible to keep that deſign 
from being diſcayer*dat one time or other; and when once it came 
to be known, it wou'd hurry the whole World into confuſion 
and the People wou'd make no ſcruple of all Oaths and Obligati- 
ons, but every one wou'd ſeek to do others what miſchief he cou'd 
if he had opportunity, and obey no further than Fear and Force 
conſtrain'd him. Therefore no N can be ſo dangerous to a 
tate as Atheiſin, nor any thing more promote its Peace than true 
| Religion; and the more Men are perſuaded of the truth of Reli- 
Sion, they will be the better Subjects, and the more uſeful in civil So- 
detles. As well then may an Atheiſt ſay there is no ſuch thing as 
Good Nature in the World, becauſe that is apt to be abus d, nor 
uch thing as Love, becauſe that may be cheated, as that Re- 
| K k ligion 


Politicians, which they awe People with as 


Mothers ſend young Children to School to keep them in better or- 
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ligion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe Men may make it ſtalk * 
their private ends. Thus we ſee how the Athelſt by the force of 
thoſe Principles on which he denies a Gon, muſt be forced to den 
other things, which yet by his own confeſſion are apparently 
truc. 1 ends wes 1 
x. So I come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have as 
Prop. 3. certain Evidence that there is a God, as we can have, conſider. 


ing his Nature. When we demand the proof of a thing, our 
firſt eye muſt be to the nature of the thing which we deſire may be 
prov'd; for things equally true, are not capable of equal evidence, 
nor have like manners of probation. There is no demonſtration in 
Euclide will ſerve to prove that there are ſuch places as the Indies: 
we cannot prove the Earth is round by the judgment of ſenſe; 
nor that the Soul is immortal by corporeal Phantaſms. Every di- 


ſtinct kind of Being hath its peculiar way of probation; and there. 


fore it ought not to be at all wondred at, if the ſupreme and in- 


finite Being have his Pele way of demonſtrating himſelf to the 
If t 


minds of Men. en we have as evident proofs of the Exi. 
ſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the infinity of his 


Nature, it is all which in reaſon we can deſire; and of that kind 


of proofs we have theſe following. For, 1. If God hath ſtamt- 
ed an univerſal Character of himſelf upon the minds of Men, 1. 
If the things in the World are the manifeſt effetts of infinite 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power. 3. If there be ſuch things in 


the World which are unaccountable without a Deity, then we 


may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude that there is a God. 

i. That God hath imprinted an univerſal Character of himſelf 
on ie minds of Men; and that may be known by two things, 
1. 1f it be ſuch as bears the ſame importance among all Perſons. 


2. If it be ſuch as cannot be miſtaken for the Character of am 
thing elſe. 


I. 1 begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this Character 
0, be univerſal, becauſe the whole World hath conſented in it. 

his Argument we may rely on with the greater ſecurity, becauſe 
it was the only Argument which retain'd the Deity in the ancient 
School of Epicurus; which cou'd he have thought of as ealy 2 
way of evading, as he thought he had found out as to the Origin | 
of the Univerſe, he was no ſuch great Friend to the very name of 


a God, as to have retain'd it as an Anticipation or Prolepſis of 


Human Nature. And this Argument from the univerſal conſent 
of the World, was that which bore the greateſt ſway among thc 
Philoſophers, who went by nothing but Hitates of natural Light 
which, they cou'd not fo clearly diſcover in any things, as in those 
which all Mankind did unanimouſly conſent in. Two things | 
ſhall make out this by. I. That no ſufficient account can be £199 
7, ſo univerſal a. conſent, unleſs it be ſupposd to be the voice of 


= 


(ature. 2. That the diſſent of any particular Perſons is n 


ſufficient to controul ſo univerſal an Agreement. 


i. That no ſufficient account 5 it can be given, but onl) by 
aſſerting it to de 4 Diftate of Nature. In ſo ſtrange a diſſent as 


there hath been in the World concerning moſt of choſe thing 
which relate to Mankind in common, as the Models of Govern 


ment, the Laws they arc rul'd by, the particular Rites W 
| 0m 
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ſſtoms of Worſhip; we have the greateſt reaſon to Judge that thoſe 
common Principles which were the Foundations on which all theſe 
ſeveral different Cuſtoms were built, were not the effect of any 
poſitive Laws, nor the mere force of principles of Education, but 
ſomething which had a deeper root and foundation in the Princi- 
ples of Nature it ſelf. A common and univerſal Effect muſt flow | 
rom ſome common and umverſal Cauſe. So the Stoic argues in i 
Tully, If there were no God, non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, Ge ds 9 
nec confirmaretur diuturnitate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis æta- m; | 
tibuſyue hominum inveterare potuiſſet. It is ſtrange to think that | 
Mankind in ſo many Ages of the World ſhou'd not grow wiſe e- | 
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nough to rid it ſelf of ſo troubleſome an Opinion as that was, of hl 
the Being of God, had it not been true. PIE "FRY 
We ſee in all the alterations of the World, other vain Opini- : 1 
ons have been detected, refuted and ſhaken off; if this had been MA 
ſuch, how comes it to remain the ſame in all Ages, and Nations 
of the World? Opinionum commenta delet dies, nature judicia 
confirmat. It is a great diſcredit to Time to make it like a River 
in that fence, that it bears up only lighter things, when matters of 
greateſt weight are ſunk to the bottom and paſt recovery. This 
may paſs for a handſom Alluſion, as to the 3 and Writ- 
ings of particular Perſons, but cannot be underſtood of ſuch things 
which are founded on the univerſal conſent of the World; for 
theſe common Notions of Human Nature are fo ſuted to the tem- 
per of the World, that they paſs down the ſtrong current of Time 
with the ſame facility that a well built Ship, tho” of good burden, 
doth furrow the Ocean. So that if we mult adhere to the Allego- | 
ry, it is caſily reply'd, that it is not the weight of things which makes | 1 
them ſink, but the unſutableneſs of their Superficies to that of the 5 | Wo 
water; ſo we ſee a ſmall piece of Wood will fink, when a ſtatel —_ 
Ship is born up; fo ſuch things which have not that agreeablenets | 1 
in them to the Dictates of Nature may ſoon be loſt, but ſuch as | =. [a 
lie ſo even upon the ſuperficies of the Soul, will ſtill float above l 
the Water, and never be. loſt in the ſwifteſt current of Time. „5 ib 
Ihus we aſſert this univerſal conſent of Mankind, as to the exi- i1 
ſtence of a Deity, to be a thing ſo conſonant to our Natural rea- 
(on, that as long as there are Men in the World it will continue. 
But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Principles of Xt. i 
Epicurns, how Mankind ſhou'd univerſally agree in fome common | __ 
dentiments; much leſs how it ſhou'd have ſuch an Anticipation as Wl 
himſelf grants of the Being of God. For if the Soul be nothing Wh 
elſe but ſome more active and vigorous Particles of Matter (as Dio- 3 Wh 
genes Laertins tells Us, that his Opinion Was, that the Soul was ; 1 NN 10 11 
nothing elſe but aS yſtem it ane del & qeſphabu n, of the moſt ſinootſhi Epic. v. 
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and round Atoms) if ſo, it is very hard apprehending how any Are — e 1 
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things as Anticipations or common Notions can be lodg'd in .;. 
the Soul; for if our Souls be nothing elſe but ſome ſmall Sphæri- 

cal Corpuſcles which move up and down the Body, as the Epicurean 4 10 
Philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our Knowledg and Perception muſt 5 | om N 
depend on Motion, which Motion muſt be by the impreſſion o ß Wa. 


external Objects: which Lucretius acknowledgeth and contends 
8 | 
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Tucret. l. 4. 


Cirero de 
Nat. Deor. 
„ 


XII. 


Invenies primis a ſenſibus eſſe creatam 
Notitiam veri. | 


If then our knowledg of Truth comes in by our Senſes, ang 
Senfation doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward 
Objects, what becomes of all common Notions and of the Prolep. 


/is of a Deity? unleſs we ſuppoſe the knowledg of a Deity came in 


by Senſe, which Epicurus himſelf denies when he attributes to the 
Deity not corpus, but quaſi corpus, as Tully tells us, and therefore 
he is not a proper object of Senſe. So that it is impoſſible there 
ſhou'd be any ſich thing as a natural Notion which may be the 


ground of univerſal conſent among Men, according to the Do. 


arine of Epicurus. And therefore it ſtands to all reaſon in the 
World, that if our Senſes be the only competent Judges of Truth, 
Men ſhou'd differ about nothing more than ſuch things which can. 
not be try'd by thejudgment of Senſe; ſuch as the notion of a Gop is; 
(for where ſhou'd Men be more uncertain 1n their judgments, than 
in ſuch things which they have no rule at all to go by in the judgin 
of?) but we are fo far from finding it ſo, that Men are nothing fo =? 
agreed about the objects of Senſe, as they are about the exiſtence 
of a Deity; and therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent of Man- 
kind concerning a Gop, cannot be falv'd by the Principles of thoſe | 
who deny it; according to which no account at all can be given 
of any ſuch things as univerſal or common Notions. 

Neither can this univerſal conſent of Mankind be enervated 
with any | tans probability by thoſe Atheiſts who aflert the k- 
ternity of the World, and reſolve this conſent wholly into mere 
Tradition, ſuch as the Fables of Poets were convey'd in fromone 
to another. For I demand concerning this Tradition, Whether 
ever it had any beginning or no? If it had no beginning, it coud 
be no Tradition; for that muſt run up to ſome Perſons 3 whom 
it firſt came; again, if it had no beginning, it was neceſſary that 
it ſhou'd always be, on the ſame accounts on which they make the 
World eternal. And if it be neceſſary, it muſt be antecedent to 
any free Act of Man's Will which Tradition ſuppoſeth; and ſo 
ſome falſe Opinion wou'd be found to be as neceſſary as the World's 


being eternal, (and by conſequence the World's being eternal may be 
a neceſſary falſe Opinion) but if any falſe Opinion be once grant. 


ed neceſſary, it then follows that our Faculties are not true, and 
chat Nature is a neceſſary cauſe of ſome notorious Falſity, which 
is the higheſt Impeachment the 4rherſ# cou'd have laid upon his 
only ador'd Nature; which muſt then have done that, (which 4- 
riſtotle was aſham'd to think ever Nature ſhou'd be guilty of) 
which is, ſomething in vain; for to what purpoſe ſhou'd Man have 
racional Faculties, if he be under an unavoidable neceſſity of be- 
ing deceiv'd? If then it be granted that this Tradition had once? 
beginning, either it began with Human Nature, or Human, Na- 


ture did exiſt long before it: if it began with Mankind, then Man- 


kind had a beginning, and ſo the World was not eternal; if Man- 
kind did exiſt before this Tradition, I then inquire in what time, 
and by what means, came this Tradition firſt to be embrace6 
if it doth not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity? Can any Age ' 
mention 
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mention'd in Hiſtory, wherein this Tradition was not univerſall 1 

recciv'd? and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the further we go 4 

back in Hiſtory, the fuller the World was of Deities, if we be- + 

lieve the Heathen Hiſtories; but however no Age can beinſtanc'd Þ 

in, wherein this Tradition beganefirſt to be believ d in the World; it 

we can trace the Poetic Fables to their true Original, by the Te- | 

ſtimonies of thoſe who believ'd them; we know the particular . 

Authors of them, and what courſe they took in divulging of them; F 

we find great diverſities among themſelves in the meaning of them, | 

and many Nations that never heard of them. Burt all things are 1 

quite otherwiſe in this Tradition; we have none to fix on as the jþ 

firſt Authors of it; if the World were eternal, and the belief of jl 

a Deity fabulous, we cannot underſtand by what Artifice a fabu- 9 

lous Tradition cou'd come to be fo univerſally receiv'd in the 1 

World, that no Nation of old cou'd be inſtanced in by the inqui- 

ſitive Philoſophers, but however rude and barbarous it was, yet ji 

it own'd a Deity. How cou'd ſuch a Tradition be ſpread ſo far, q 

but either by Force or Fraud? It cou'd not be by force, becauſe | 

embraced by an unanimous conſent where no force atall hath been if 

us'd, and hath been fo rooted in the very Natures of thoſe Peo- þ 

_ ple who have been moſt tender of their Liberties, that they have } 

reſented no Indignity fo highly, as any Affronts they conceiy'd to # 

be offer'd to their Gods. Nay. and where any Perſons ſeem to 5 

quit the belief of a Deity, we find what Force and Violence the þ 

have us'd to their own Reaſon and Conſcience to bring themſelves þ 

| to Atheiſm, which they cou'd not ſubdue their Minds to any longer i} 
than the Will cou'd command the Underſtanding, which when it q 

gain'd but a little liberty to examin it ſelf, or view the World, or i 
. was alarm'd with Thunder, Earth-quakes or violent Sickneſs, did j 
, bring back again the ſenſe of a Deity with greater force and pow- ZI 
1 cr than they had endeayor'd to ſhake it off with. Now had this F 
1 Tradition come by force into the World, there wou'd have been 1 
it a ſecret exultation of Mind to be freed from 1t, as we ſee Nature 1 
N reſoyceth to ſhake off every thing which is violent, and to ſettle 41 
0 every thing according to its due order. It is only Fraud then 1 
0 which can be with any Reaſon imagin'd in this caſe; and how —_ 
's unreaſonable it is to imagin it here, will appear to any one who 9 
de doth conſider how extremely jealous the World is of being impo- FF 
5 led upon by the Subtilty of ſuch who are thought to be the great- we. 
nd cſt Politicians. For the very Opinion of their Subtilty makes 1 
ich them apt to ſuſpect a Deſign in every thing they ſpeak or do, ſo 1 
his that nothing doth more general hinder the entertaining of any oh 
A. motion ſo much among vulgar People, as that it comes from a 1 00 
of) Perſon reputed very Politic. So that the moſt politic way of gain- wt 
ave ing upon the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar, 1s by taking upon one 174 
be- the greateſt appearance of Simplicity and Integrity; and this now Wi; 
cea cou d not be done by ſuch Politicians which we now ſpeak of, but b 19 
= accommodating themſelves to ſuch things in the People whic 10 
as were 10 conſonant to their Natures, that they cou'd ſulpegt no de- — 
an- 181 at all in the matters propounded to them. And thus I aſſert 1 
2 it to have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Politic Governors Wt 
cech who at firſt brought the World into both Civil and Religious So- 1 
> be £cties, after they were grown Rude and Barbarous ; for as it had 1 
KK 3 been b 
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| Deity on the Minds of Men? Were then this propenſity ground. 


been impoſſible to have brought them into Civil Societies, unleg 
there had been ſuppos'd an inclination to Society in them, { it 
had been equally impoſſible to have brought them to embrace an 
particular way of Religion, unleſs there had been a natural pro- 
penſity to Religion implanted in them, and founded in the gene. 
ral belief of the exiſtence of a Deity. And therefore we neye; 
find any of the ancient Founders of Common-wealths go about 
to er Cen the People that there was a Gop, but this they ſup- 
pos'd and made their advantage of it, the better to draw the Pe. 
ple on to embrace that way of Worſhip, which. they deliver'd to 
them, as moſt ſutable to their own deſign. And this is plainly evi 
dent in the vaſt difference of Deſigns and Intereſts which were 
carry d on in the Heathen World upon this general apprehenſion 
of a Deity. How came the World to be ſo eaſily abus'd into Re- 
ligions of all ſhapes and faſhions, had not there been a natural in- 
clination in Mens Souls to Religion, and an indelible Idea of x 


lj © wy kk. %% Mr . ͤ . 


n 


leſs, and this Idea fictitious, it were the greateſt ſlur imaginable, 
which cou'd be caſt upon Nature, that when the Inſtincts of ir. 
rational Agents argue ſomething real in them; only Man the moſt 
noble Being of the viſible World, muſt be fatally carry'd to the 
belief of that which never was. Which yet hath ſo great a force 
and awe upon Man, that nothing creates fo great Anxieties in his 
life as this doth; nothing lays him more open to the deſigns of a. 
ny who have an intent to abuſe him. But yet further, theſe Po- 
liticians who firſt abus'd the world, in telling them there was a 
Gop, did they themſelves believe there was a Gop or no? If they 
did, then they had no ſuch end as abuſing the world into ſuch a 
belief. If they did not, upon what accounts did they believe there 
was none, when the People were ſo ready to believe there was 
one? Was that as certain a Tradition before that there was no Gon, 
as afterwards they made it to be that there was? If fo, then all 
thoſe People whom they perſuaded to believe there was a Go 
did before, all believe there was none; and how can it poſlibly en- 
ter into the Reaſon of any Man to think, that People who had been 
brought up in the belief that there was no Gop at all, nor any 
State after this Life, ſhou'd all unanimouſly quit the Principles of 
Education which tended fo much to their Eaſe and Pleaſure here, 
to believe there was a Gop and another Life, and thereby to fil 
themſelves full of Fears and Diſquietments, merely becauſe their 
Rulers told them ſo? Again, if theſe Rulers themſelves were ſo 
wiſe as not to believe a Deity, can we imagin there ever was ſuch 
an Age of the World wherein it fell out ſo happily, that only the Ru- 
lers were Wiſe, and all the Subjects Fools? But it may be, it will be 
laid, That all who were wiſe themſelues did not believe a Delt) 
but yet conſented to the practice of Religion, becauſe it was fl 
uſeful for the Government of Mankind; but can it be thought chat 
all cheſe wiſe Men, which we muſt ſuppoſe of ſeveral Ranks and 
Degrees, (for Philoſophers are not always States-men, nor States- 
men Philoſophers) ſhou'd ſo readily concur in ſuch a thing which 
tended moſt to the intereſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the 
World? Wou'd none of them be ready to aſſert the Truth, tho 
it were but to make a Party of their own, and diſcover — on 

| | | people, 
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People, that it was only the Ambition and Deſign of their Gover- 


nors which ſought to bring the People to Slavery by the belief of ſuch 
things, which were contrary to the Tradition of their Fore-fathers; 
and wou'd make their Lives, if they belicy'd them, continually 
trouble ſome and unquiet? Or if we cou'd e e things ſhou'd 
hit thus in one Nation, hat is this to the whole World which the A- 
theiſft here ſuppoſeth eternal? What, did all the Rulers of the 
World exactly agree in one moment of time; or at leaſt in one 
Ave thus to abuſe the World? Did the deſigns of Governors and 
the credulity of all People fall out to be ſo ſutable together? But 
on the contrary, we do not find that Governors can have the Judg- 
ments of People ſo at their command, that they can make them 
to believe what they pleaſe ; if it were ſo, we may well ſay with 


that Arheiſtical Pope, Heu quam minimo regitur Mundus; What a 


tine thread will Rule the World ! But granting theſe things, (which 
any but an Atheiſt will fay are impoſſible) yer whence: ſhou'd it 
come to paſs that the World, which is generally led more by the 
Opinions of their Fore-fathers, than by Reaſon, ſhou'd ſo cancel 


that former Tradition that there was no Gop, that no remaining 
{oot-{teps of it can be traced in any Hiſtory of thoſe times? Or 


did the Governors all conſent to aboliſh all Records of it? Pub- 
ic and Written I grant they might, but not thoſe out of Mens 


Minds and Memories; which wou'd have been for the caſe of the 


Minds of their Poſterity convey'd in ſome ſecret Cabala from Fa- 
chers to their Children. It may be it will be ſaid, /o it was, but 
Men durſt not profeſs it for fear of the Laws: but, it is not e- 
vident that the Laws of all the ancient Common-wealths were 1o 
ſevere againſt Atheiſin; and withal how came ſome of the wiſeſt 
and moſt philoſophical Men of Greece and Rome to embrace the exi- 
{tence of a Deity, as a thing far more conſonant to Reaſon than the 


contrary Opinion, and eſtabliſh'd their belief on ſuch Evidences 
from Nature it ſelf, that none of their Antagoniſts were able to 


anſwer them? It was not certainly the fear of Laws which made 
Men rational and inquiſitive into the Natures and Cauſes of things; 


And yet thoſe who were ſuch amidſt the great Idolatries of the 


Heathen, and being deſtitute of Divine Revelation, yet freely and 
firmly aſſented to the exiſtence of a Deity. Had it been only 
Fraud and Impoſture which brought Men to believea Gop, whence 
came it to paſs that this Fraud was not diſcover'd by theſe Philo- 
lophers, who were far better able by their nearneſs to thoſe eldeſt 
mes, and much converſe abroad in other Nations (for ſome Tra- 
velbd into e Egypt, Chaldea, Perſia, India, merely to gain Know- 
ledg”) to have found out ſuch an Impoſture, had it been ſuch, 
chan any of our modern Atheiſts? Whence come theſe now in 
this almoſt decrepit Age of the World to be the firſt Smellers out 
of ſo great a Detign? By what Means, what Tokensand Evidence 
came ſuch an Impoſture to their knowledg? Becauſe, forſooth, 
the World is ſtill apt to be abus'd by a pretenſe of Religion; bur 
he that doth not ſee how filly and ridiculous a Sophiſm that is, ei- 
ther by his own Reaſon, or by what hath gone before; hath Wit 
and Reaſon little enough to be an Atheiſt. Some therefore who 
wou'd ſeem a little wiſer than the vulgar ſort of Atheiſts (for it 
ſeems there is a Fulgus among them too, I wiſhitbe more for their 

| Meanneſs 
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iſtically ſuppoſe) whence then comes the general propenſity and 


when that influence ccaſeth, the World wou'd univerſally relapſe 


XIII. 


diſſent of theſe Perſons is not ſufficient to manifeſt the conſent not 
to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a Dictate of Nature: For I de- 
mand of the greateſt Atheiſt, whether it be ſufficient to ſay, that 
it is not natural for Men to have two Legs, becauſe ſome have 


Ariſe, Ales 
taphyſ. l. 4. 
cc 


univerſal conſent of Mankind, as an Argument that there is a Gon, 
when all the Pretenſes of the Atheiſt againſt it are fo weak, ridicy- 


Perſons have been found in the World who have not agreed with 


ſo many who have taken away their own Lives? If it be ſaid that | 
theſe are Monſters and Anomalies in Nature, and therefore not to 


the World. Is there any thing more plain and evident to Reaſon 


a foes £ 


Meanneſs than Multitude) are fo far convinced of the unreaſonable. 
nels of judging that the belief of a Deity came in by Fraud, that Gnding 
it ſo general anduniverſal, they attribute it to as general and univerſi 
a Cauſe, which is the influence of the Stars. So true ſtill is that of the 
Poet; Cælum ip ſun Ag ſtultitia; for by what imaginable inf uence 
come theStars to plant Opinions in MensMinds fo deeply and uniyer. 
fally ? But yet further, is this Opinion which is thus caugs'd by the 
Stars, true or falſe? If the Opinion be true, we have what we defire: 
if falſe, what malignant Influence is this of the Stars, {© power. 
fully to {way Men to the belief of a Falſity? How far ave the 
Stars then from doing good to Mankind, when they are ſo influ. 
ential to deceive the World; but then, by what peculiar Influence 
come ſome Men to be freed from this general Impoſture? If the 
Cauſe be ſb univerſal, the Effect muſt be univerſal too. But it 
only the nativity and continuance of ſome particular Religions 
may be calculated by the Stars, (as Cardan and Vaninus, Athe. 


AQ -— — FA FT © — — 4 


inclination to Religion in all Ages and Nations of the World? If 
it be then caus d by the Heavens in general, it muſt be produced 
neceſſarily and univerſally, and fo to be an Atheiſt, were impoſſ. 
ble; if it be caus'd by the influence of ſome particular Stars, then 


into Atheiſm. So that there is no poſſible way of avoiding this 


lous and impertinent. ga 
The only thing then left for him, is, to deny the truth of the 
thing, vig. that there is ſuch an univerſal conſent; becauſe ſome 


the reſt of Mankind in this Opinion. To this I anſwer, (which 
was the ſecond Particular for clearing this Argument) that the 


been born with one, or that it is not natural for Men to deſite 
Life (which the Atheiſt loves ſo dearly) becauſe there have been 


be reckon'd in the regular Account of things, the ſame | may 
with as great reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpung 
out of the Cenſus of ſuch who act upon free Principles of Rex 
ſon; becauſe there may be ſome peculiar Reaſons given of their 
Diſſent from the reſt of Mankind in the denial of a Deity. We 
{ce by the old Philoſophers how far the Affectation of Novelty, 
and Ambition of being cry'd up for no vulgar Wits, may cart 
Men to deny ſuch things, which are moſt common and obvious 1 


than that it implies a contradiction for the ſame. thing to be and 
not to be at the ſame time? and yet if we believe Ariſtotle, who 
largely diſputes againſt them, d If ms oi ci vr cached ad Pan nm aun 61% 

wn ev. There were ſome who affirmd that a thing might be and | 


R 5 | , NS 
not be at the ſame time. What fo evident in Nature as * 
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cc the Philoſopher is well known who diſputed: againſt it, and. 


thought himſelt ſubtile in doing ſo. too. What are Men more af- 
ſurd of, than that they live, and yet — it be not too Dogmati- 
cal, even in that to believe the Sceptic) it was a thing none cou'd 
be aſſur'd of? What are our Senſes more aſſur'd of than that the 
Snow is white, yet all the Philoſophers were not of that Opinion? 


s this then ſufficient Reaſon on which to deny an univerſal con- 


ſent, becauſe ſome 3 oppos d it, When it is moſt un- 
doubtedly true, which Tally ſharp 7 ſpeaks of the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, Nihil tam abſurdum quo 

rhorum; There was no abſurdity ſo great, but it found a Philo- 
ſopher to vouch it! But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers who que- 
ſtiond the exiſtence of a Deity, tho they were not for number to 
be compar d with thoſe who aſſerted it, yet were not ſo inexcuſa- 
ble therein as our modern Atheiſts; becauſe they then knew no o- 


non dixerit aliquis Philoſo- | 


Cicero de 
Nat. Deoy, 


ther way of Religion, but that which was joyn'd with horrible 


Superſtition, and ridiculous Rites of Worſhip; they were Stran- 


gers to any _ of Divine Revelation, or to any real Miracles 


wrought to confirm it, and to ſuch a way of ſerving Gop which 
is moſt agreeable to the Divine Nature, moſt ſutable to our Rea- 
ſon, moſt effectual for advancing true Godlineſs in the World. 
And altho' this moſt excellent Religion, viz. the Chriſtian, be 
ſubje& to many Scandals by reaſon of the Corruptions which have 
been mix d with it by thoſe who have profeſs'd it, yet the Religi- 
on its ſelf is clear and untainted, being with great Integrity preſer- 
ved in the facred Records of it. So that now Arheiſm hath far 
(cis to plead for its ſelf than it had in the midſt of the Ignorance 
and Superſtition of the Heathen Idolatries. But if we ſhou'd 
grant the Atheiſt more than he can prove, that the number of ſuch 
who deny'd a Deity hath been great in all Ages of the World; is 
it probable they ſhou'd ſpeak the Sence of Nature, whoſe Opini-' 
on, ik it were embraced, wou'd diſſolve all Ties and Obligations 
whatloever z wou'd let the World looſe to the higheſt Licentiouſ- 


neſs, without check or controul, and wou'd in time overturn all 


Civil Societies? For as Tully hath largely ſhewn, Take away the 
Being and Providence of God out of the World, and there fol- 
lows nothing but Perturbation and Confuſion in it, not only all San- 
tity, Piety and Devotion is deſtroy'd, but all Faith, Virtue and 


Human Societies too; which arc impoſſible to be upheld withour 


Religion, as not only he, but Plato, Ariſtotle and Plutarch, have 


Cicero d: 
Nat. Deor 
J. 1. & de 
Legib. I. 2 


fully demonſtrated. Shall ſuch Perſons then who hold an Opini- 
on ſo contrary to all other Dictates of Nature, rather ſpeak the 


Sence of Nature, than they who have aſſerted the belief of a Dei- 


9, winch tends ſo much to advance Nature, to regulate the World; 


and to reform the Lives of Men? Certainly if it were not a di- 
tate of Nature that there was a Gop, it is impoſſible to conceive 


the World ſhou'd be ſo conſtant in the belief of him, when the 


thoughts of him breed ſo many Anxicties in Mens Minds, and 
wichal, ſince Gow is neither obvious to Senſe, nor his Nature 
comprehenſible by Human Reaſon. Which is a ſtronger Evi- 
dence it isa Character of himſelf which Gop hath imprinted on the 
Minds of Men, which makes them ſo unanimouſly agree that he 
Ss when they can neither ſee him, nor yet fully comprehend _ 
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For any whole Nation, which have conſented in the denial of: 
Deity, we have no evidence at all; ſome ſuſpicions it is true there 
were at firſt concerning ſome very barbarous People in Americ, 
but it is ſince evident, tho' they are groſly miſtaken as to the Na. 
ture of Gop, yet they worſhip ſomething inſtead of him, ſuch 2; 
the Toupinamboults, Caribes, Patagons, Tapuiæ, and others; t 
% the laſt of which Voſſius from one Chriſtophorus Arciſſewski, 2 
1. de Ill. Polonian Gentleman, who was among them, hath given a large 
5. 2. account of their Religion, and the manner of their Worſhipping 
of their Gods, both good and bad. And that which among theſe jy. 
digus much confirms our preſent Argument, is, That only thoſe who 
have been the moſt barbarous and ſavage Nations, have been ſu. 
ſpected of Irreligion, but the more crviliz'd they have been, the 
8 more evident their ſenſe of Religion. The Peruvians worſhip one 
lid. Aco- chief God, whom they call Virachocha, and Pachacamak, which 
25 5 js as much as The Creator of Heaven and Earth. And of the Re. 
Lip. Mon, ligion of the Mexicans, Lipſius and others ſpeak. So that the 
&Exempl. nearer any have approach'd to Civility and Knowledg, the more 
' ready they have been to own a DEity, and none have had fo little 
ſenſe of it, as they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutes; and whe. 

ther of theſe two now comes nearer to Reaſon, let any one who 
- - thathatjudg. | FCC 
XIV. Another great Evidence, that Gop hath imprinted a Character 
2. or Idea of himſelf on the Minds of Men, is, becauſe ſuch things 
are contain'd in this Idea of God, which do neceſſarily imply his ex- 
itkence. The main force of this Argument lies in this, That which 
we do clearly and diſtincily percerue to belong to the nature and ef. 
ſence of @ thing, may be with truth affirm'd of the thing; not that 
it may be affirm'd with truth to belong to the nature of the thing, 
for that were an empty Tawtolegy , but it may be affirm'd with 
truth of the thing its ſelf; as if I clearly perceive upon exact en- 
quiry, that to be an Animal doth belong to the nature of Man, | 
may with truth affirm that Man is a living Creature; if I find it 
demonſtrably true that a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two 
_ Right ones, then I may truly affirm it of any Triangle: But now 
we aſſume, That upon the moſt exact ſearch and inquiry, I clear- 
ly perceive that neceſſary exiſtence doth immutably belong to the 
nature of Gon; therefore, I may with as much truth affirm, thut 
Gop exiſts, as that Man is a living Creature; or, a Triangle hati 
three Angles equal to two Right ones. But becauſe many are ſo 
apt to ſuſpec ſome kind of Sophi/m in this Argument, when it 1s 
managed from the Idea in Mens Minds, becauſe that ſeems to im · 
ply only an objective reality in the Mind, and that nothing can 
be thence inferr'd as to the exiſtence of the thing whoſe Idea it 
is, 1 therefore ſhall endeavor to manifeſt more clearly the forceot 
this Argument, by proving ſeverally the fuppaſitions which it | 
fiands upon, which are theſe three: x. That clear and diftime# per- 
ception of the Mind is the greateſt Evidence we can have of the. 
truth of any thing. 2. That we have this clear perception that nt. 
ceſſary exiſtence doth belong to the nature of Gad. 3. That if neciſ 
ary exiſtence doth belong to God's nature, it tnavordably follows, 
| that be deth exiſt. Nothing can be deſir'd more plain or full, to 
demonſtrate the force of this Argument; than by proving ever) 
one of theſe. | | | 1. Tat 
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That the greateſt Evidence we can have of the truth of a thing, 
ir a clear and diſtinct perception of it in our Minds. For otherwiſe 
| the rational Faculties of Man's Soul wou'd be wholly uſeleſs, 
5 being not fitted for any end at all, if upon a right uſe of them, 
Men were {till liable to be deceiy'd. Igrant the imperfection of our 
Minds in this preſent ſtate 1s very great, which makes us ſo obno- 


lious to error and miſtake; but then that imperfection lies in the 
oneneſs in Man's Mind to be led by intereſt and prejudice in the 


judgment of things; but in ſuch things as are purely ſpeculative 
1nd rational, if the Mind cannot be certain it is not deceiy'd in 
chem, it can have no certainty at all of any Mathematical Demon- 
ations. Now we find in our own Minds a clear and convincing 
Evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propounded to our 
Underſtandings, as that a hing cannot be and not be at the ſame time; 
chat a non-entity can have no proper Attributes; that while I reaſon 
and diſcourſe, J am; theſe are ſo clear, that no Man doth ſuſpect 
- himſelf deceiv'd at all in them. Beſides, if we had no ground of cer- 


ainty at all in our judging things, to what purpoſe is there an Idea 


of true and falſe in our Minds, if it be impoſſible to know the one 
from the other? But I fay not; that in all Perceptions of the Mind 
we have certain Evidence of truth, but only 1n ſuch as are clear 
and diſtinct; that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the 
nature of a thing, there appears no ground or reaſon at all to doubt 
concerning it; and this muſt ſuppoſe the Mind's abſtraction wholly 
from the Senſes; for we plainly find that while we attend to them, 
we may judg our ſelves very certain and yet be deceiv'd, as thoſe 
who have an 1&eriſm in their Eyes, may judg with much confi- 


dence that they ſee things as clearly and diſtinctly as x: nga doth, 
en, which 


Belides, there are many things taken for granted by 
have no Evidence of Reaſon at all in them: Now if Men will 
judge of the truth of things by ſuch Principles, no wonder if they 
be deceiv'd. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſtinct Perception, 


ve ſuppoſe the Mind to proceed upon evident Principles of Rea- 


— 


on, or to have ſuch Notions of things, which as far we can per- 
ceive by rhe light of Reaſon, do agree with the natures of the things 
we apprehend if in ſuch things then. there be no ground of cer- 
tainty, it is as much as to ſay, our Faculties are to no purpoſe; 
which highly reflects either upon Gop or Nature. It is a noble 
Queſtion as any is in Philoſophy, What is the certain «emo of 
the cruth of things, or what ground of certainty the Mind hath 
to proceed upon 1n its judgment of the truth of ſuch objects as 
are repreſented to it? Nothing can render the Philoſophy of Epi- 
cufus more juſtly ſuſpected to any rational and inquiſitive Mind, 


than his making the Senſes the only conveyers of the truth of things 
tothe Mind. The Senſes I grant do not in themſelves deceive any 5 
e 


but if J make the impreſſions of Senſe to be the only rule for t 
Mind to judg by of the truth of things, I make way for the greateſt 
impoſtures, and the moſt erring judgments. For if my Mind af- 
lirms cyery thing to be in its proper nature according to that Idea 
hich the Imagination hath receiv d from the impreſſions upon 
the organs of Senſe, it will be impoſſible for me ever to under- 
ſtand the right natures of things. Becauſe the natures of things 
may remain the ſame, when al 1 2 things in them which 
| 3 the 
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tion and Configuration of the Particles of Matter may make ſuch 


all other Beings, I grant we may abſtract Eſſence and Exiſtence 


ſon, that in all other Beings, which we apprehend the Natures os 


the organs of Senſe may be alter'd, and becauſe the various Mo. 


an impreſſion upon the Senſes, which may caule an Idea in us gf 
that in the things themſelves, which yet may be only in the man. 
ner of Senſation; as ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe it to be in Heat 
and Cold. Now if the Mind judgeth of the nature of things ac. 
cording to thoſe Ideas which come from the impreſſions made up- 
on the organs of Senſe; how is it poſſible it ſhou'd ever come 0 
a right judgment of the natures of things? So that in reference 
even to the groſſeſt material Beings, it muſt be the Perception 
only of the Mind, which can truly inform us of their proper Na. 
ture and Eflence. Beſides, there are many Ideas of things in the 
Mind of Man which are capable to have Properties demonſtrated 
of them, which never ow'd their original to our Senſes; and were 
never imported to the Mind at the Keys of the Senſes. Such are 
moſt Mathematical Figures, which have their peculiar Properties 
and Demonſtrations; ſuch are all the mutual reſpects of things to 
cach other, which may be as certain and evident to the Mind s 
its ſelf is: now it is plain by this, that all certainty of Knowledg 
is not convey'd = the Senſes; but our trueſt way of certain un- 
derſtanding the Nature of any thing, is by the clear and diſtin 
Perception of the Mind, which is founded on the truth of our 
Faculties; and that however we may be deceiv'd when we do not 
make a right uſe of our Reaſon, becauſe of the imperfection of 
our preſent ſtate; yer if we fay our Minds may be deceiv'd when 
things are evident and clear to them upon plain Principles of Rea- 
fon, it is highly to reflect upon that Gop who gave Men ratio- 
nal Faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Truth from 
Falſhood. e ; 3 
2. That we have clear and diſtinff Perception that neceſſity of 
Exiſtence doth belong to the Nature of God. For which we are 
to. conſider the vaſt difference which there is in our Notion of 
che Nature of Gop, and of the Nature of any other Being. In 


from each other; now if I can make it appear, that there is evi- 
dent Reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in the No- 
tion of Gop, then it will be more plain that neceſſity of Exiſtence 
doth immutably belong to his Nature. It is manifeſt to our Rea- 


nothing elſe can be imply'd in the Natures of them beyond bare 
poſſibil:ty of Exiſtence ; no, altho' the things which we do appre- 
hend, do really exiſt; becauſe in forming an Idea of a thing, ve 
abſtract from every thing which is not imply'd in the very Na- 
ture of the thing: now Exiſtence being contingent and poſſible, 
as to any other Being, it cannot be any ingredient of its Idea, be- 
cauſe it doth not belong to its Eſſence; for we may fully appte- 
hend the Nature of the thing, without attributing Exiſtence tot 
But now in our Conception of a Being, abſolutely perfect, bare 
poſſibility or contingency of Exiſtence Peak a direct repugnanc) 
to the Idea of him; for how can we conceive that Being abſolu- 
tely perfect, which may want that which gives life to all other Per- 
fections, which is Exiſtenee? The only ſcruple which Mens Minds 
are ſubject to in apprehending the force of this Argument wn p 
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chis; I/hether this neceſſary Exiſtence doth really belong to the Na- 


tre of that Being whoſe Idea it is, or elſe it be only a Mode of our 


Conception in apprehending God? For clearing of this, we mult 
conſider by what certain Rules we can know when the compoſi- 
tion of things together in the Underſtanding doth depend upon 
the mere Operation of the Mind, and when they do belong to 
che things themſelves and their immutable Nature. For which we 


have no Rule fo certain and evident as this is, that in thoſe things 
which depend merely on the Ac of the Mind joyning together, 


the Underſtanding cannot only abſtract one thing from another, but 
may really divide them in its Conceptions from each other: but in 
ſuch things which cannot be divided from each other, but the 
Eſſence of the thing is quite alter'd, it is a certain evidence that 
thoſe things were not conjoyn'd by the mere Ac of the Mind, 
but do immutably belong to the Natures of the things themſelves. 
As for inſtance, when 1 conceive a Triangle inſcrib'd in a Square, 
a Man walking, a Horſe with wings, it is evident I may under- 


{and the Natures of all theſe things without theſe Affections of 


them, becauſe I can fully apprehend the Nature of a Triangle, 
without imagining a Square, a Man without walking, a Horſe 


without wings; thence it neceſſarily follows, that the joyning of 


theſe things together, was merely an Act of the Mind: But now L 


cannot conceive a Triangle not to have three Angles equal to two 


igt ones, nor a Man that hath not Rationality belonging to him; 
for if 1 divide theſe Attributes from them, Ideſtroy their Natures; 


and therefore the joyning of theſe together is not any mere At of 
che Mind; but theſe are ſuch things as are imply'd in the very no- 
tion of them, and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, 


when ] conceive the notion of a Body, I can imagine all Perfe- 


tions belonging to it, without conceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt; 


for it may be a Body ſtill, tho” it hath not its Being from it ſelf; 
but when I conceive a Being abſolutely perfect, it is impoſſible to 
magin it ſhou'd have its Being from any other; and if it be from 
it ſelf, it muſt of neceſſity exiſt. For tho' the Mind ſtill be apt 
to doubt, whether Exiſtence in this Idea be only a Mode of Cogi- 
tation; yer that doubt may be eaſily remov'd, if the Mind doth 
but attend to this, that at leaſt Poſſibility of Exiſtence doth belong 
to all choſe Beings which we have a clear Idea of in our Minds; 
and the reaſon why we attribute bare poſſibility to them, is be- 


cauſe we apprehend ſome Reaſon in our Minds which keeps us 


from attributing neceſſity of Exiſtence to them, as that it is not 


mpiy'd in its Nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other Be- 


ing, or that it wants infinite Power, &c. Now all theſe Reaſons 
waich make us attribute bare poſſibility of Exiſtence to any Being, 
ac taken away when we conceive a Being abſolutely perfect; for 
then xiftence is imply'd among the number of Perfections; and 
this Being is independent upon all others, and infinitely power- 
ful; ſo that nothing can hinder its Exiſtence; and therefore we 
mult conclude that neceſſity of Exiſtence doth immutably belong to 
the Nature and Nature of God, and is not any Mode only of our 
uception; becauſe if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence from 
0d, we loſe the notion of a Being abſolutely perfect 
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ture of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a neceſſary Con. 
cluſion from th e other two, as the Premiſſes, but is in it {elf cy. 
dent to any one's Reaſon; for it implies no leſs than a Contradi. 
ion for a Being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be queſtionable. 
Whether it doth exiſt or no? Thus much I ſuppoſe may ſuffce 


fy d, I refer them to thoſe judicious Authors, who have made it 


beſides himſelf without doing manifeſt violence to our own Fa. 


left of an infinite Wiſdom and Counſel, in the appearances which 


ſhew the Author as plainly,” as if his effigies were drawn upon 


in motion by a Divine Power, may by its continual agitation, at laſt 


——— 


"Fr chird ching; That if neceſſary Erxiftence belongs to the Ng. 


here to explain and inforce this Argument; if any are yet unſatil. 


their peculiar buſineſs to manage it, and vindicate it from all ob. 
jections: which falls in only here as an Evidence that Gop ha 
imprinted a Character of himſelf on the Minds of Men, ſeein 
we have ſo clear and diſtin an Idea of ſuch a Being, from whom, 
if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence, we deſtroy that Notion 
which our Minds have of an abſolutely perfect Being. This is 
the firſt way whereby we can conceive an infinite Being may 
make himſelf known to Mankind, by imprinting an indelible Cha- 
rater of himſelf upon the Soul, which can be attributed to none 


culties, and ſuſpecting our ſelves decery'd in things which are moſt 
clear and evident to us. 5 „ 

I come to the ſecond Evidence which Gop hath given us of his 
own Exiſtence, which is the mark, and impreſſiun which he hath 


are in Nature. There needs no great Criticiſm to find out the 
true Author of all the Works of Nature; the Works themſelyes 


them. If the great curioſity and contrivance of any artificial En. 
gine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanical Wit of the Framer of 
it; what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare Mechaniſm 
of the Works of Nature to the blind and fortuitous motion of ſome 
Particles of Matter? Suppole a multitude of Letters caſually 
thrown together, ſhou'd fall ſo handſomly in order, that we might 
read in them the Names of Troja, Funo, c_/Eneas, Dido, Turnus 
Aſcanius or the like; is it poſſible for any to imagin that ever they 
ſhou'd reach the Grandeur, Stile, Matter and Accuracy of the whole 
Books of the Mueids? So granting, that now Matter being ſet 


produce ſome of the appearances of Nature; yet what is this to 
the whole Univerſe, or the admirable Contrivance of any one 
part in it? If theſe things had been the reſult of mere Matter | 
and Motion, when once the Particles of Matter had been 10 un- 
ted and ſetled rogether, as to produce any one ſpecies of Anima's 
in the World (which it is almoſt unconceivable they ſhou'd) ye 
we cannot think that if there had been but Symmetry of Parts 
enough tor it merely to ſubſiſt it ſelf; and propagate more, there 
cou'd have been any further Attempt made by thoſe Atoms, which 
had been once ſetl'd in a determinate figure. How came it then | 
to paſs that there is not any one ſpecies of Animals in the World, | 
but what hath ſuch an Order, Symmetry and Contrivance of parts 
which ſpeaks more than mere neceſſity of Subſiſtence, and thereto!e 
ſpcaks them to be the Effect of a Supreme Governor of the World 
and not the Products of mere Matter? Is it poſſible, that 4 


who is not before-hand reſoly'd to exclude a Deity, ſhou'd 1 
. | tha 
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der, Motion, and ſerviceableneſs to the World which the Hea- 
venly Bodies are in, without Divine Counſel and Wiſdom diſpo: 
ang of them? Tally tells us of a Speech of Ariſtotle to this pur- Cicero d. 
ic; If we cou'd ſuppoſe Perſons to have liv'd in ſome caverns of , * B 
e carth, and to have enjoy d every thing there of pleaſure, and © 
riches, or whatever it is which we think makes Mens Lives happy, 
nd had never been abroad upon the farface of the earth, but had 
only had ſome obſcure report of am mfinite Power and Being; and 
chat afterwards theſe Perſons ſhou'd by an opening of the caverns 
:herern they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the World, and 
%% ſuddenly behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, and ob. 
ferve the vaſineſs of the Clonds, and violence of Winds, and be- 
bold the bigneſs, beauty and influence of the Sun, and how the Day 
depended upon his es and upon his withdrawing ſhou'd view. 
the face of the Heavens again (as it were the ſecond courſe of 
Naturc) the order and ornament of the Stars, the varieties of the 
lieht of the Moon, their riſing and ſetting, and their fixed and im- 
moveable courſes; they cou'd not hold from believing there was a 
Deity, and that theſe were the effects of his Power. So vaſtly 
different are the free and natural emanations of our Souls, from 
that which we force and ſtrain out of our ſelves by diſtorting and 
wringing thoſe free Principles of Reaſon which Gop hath given 
us. When a few ſorry Experiments and ſome arbitrary Hypotheſes, 
muſt make us form other Conceptions of things, than the Ma- 
jeſty, Order and Beauty of them do naturally fuggeſt to us: We 
(ce, when once we can but abſtract our Minds from thoſe preju- 
dices which continual converſation with the World brings upon 
us, by that Speech of Ariſtotle, how readily our Minds will frame 
an cxcellenr Commentary upon thoſe words of the Royal P/alm/t, 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament ſhews his 
handy-work. To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words of the ex- 
cellent Orator himſelf in another place, are very obſervable; Quid Cicero de 
eſt enim verius quam neminem eſſe oportere tam Putt arrogantem, ut 
n ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in calo mundogue non putet? 
aut ea que vix ſu;nma ingenii ratione comprebendat , nulla ratione 
moveri putat & Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum noctium- 
que Vie1ſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea 705 gig- 
mintur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum efſe cogant, hunc homimem 
ommino 1umerare qui dicet * What monſtrous arrogancy wou'd it be 
mn any Han to think there is a Mind and Reaſon in himſelf, and that 
there is none in the World? Or to think thoſe 1 7 are mov d 
without Reaſon and Underſtanding, which all that he hath is ſcarce 
able to comprehend? Neither can he deſerve the name of a Man, 
from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the Stars, the ſucceſſion 
and order of Seaſons, and the innumerable benefits which he enjoys 
in the World, doth not extort gratitude towards that Being which 
order'd all theſe things. What a low opinion then had thoſe more 
refin d and generous Spirits, who went only upon Principles of 
pure and undiſtorted Reaſon, of thoſe mean and ignoble Souls, 
which were inclin'd to Atheiſm; eſpecially then, when Reli- 
gion was ſo abus'd, that it was true of the wiſeſt of them, what 
one ſaid of Eraſmus, Magis habuit quid fugeret quam quid ſequere- 
| | | | Fur, 
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— they knew what to avoid, but not what they ſhou'demb 
And yet when n re ſo much into the Folly and Superſtit 
of Heathen Wor 


race: 
ip, they ſaw the greateſt reaſon ſtill to = 


kere to the belief of a Deity, as may be clearly ſeen, eſpecially in 
the ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialogues of Tally, De Natura De. 
orum: Where this particular Argument to prove a Deity from the 
admirable contrivance of the Works of Nature, 1s manag'd with 
a great deal of Eloquence and Reaſon, and by particular enume. 
ration of moſt conſiderable parts of the Univerſe. So unbecom- 
ing a late GK N was that Reaſon of his, why he wav'd the 
1 


Argument from t 


e conſideration of the World, to infer a Deity, 
becauſe the ends of Gop are unſearchable, as flowing from his 


Infinite Wiſdom. For, what cho Gop may conceal ſome things 


from Men, which he intends, and are of no concernment for Men 
to know, muſt therefore of neceſſity thoſe ends of his be unſcarch-. 
able in his works of Creation, which refer ſo immediately to the 


advantage of Life, and tend ſo much to the veneration of the 


NVI. 


Deity ? 5 

Nay, the peculiar uſe and ſerviceableneſs of many parts of the 
Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of Man, is fo e- 
vident, that this hath been the main Argument which hath indy- 


ced ſome, otherwiſe Atheiſtical enough, to acknowledg and adore 


Lucret. l. 4. 


a Deity. And altho' the Epicurtaus be lamentably puzled to give 
any tolerable account of many other appearances in Nature, yet 
they no where diſcover ſo much Weakneſs and Ignorance, as when 
they come to diſcourſe De uſu partium, about the contrivance of 
the parts of Man's Body. Whoſe Opinion is thus briefly deliver. 

ed by Lucretius ; # 6 „ 


Nil ideo quoniam natum'ſt in corpore ut uti 
Poſſemus ; ſed quod natumſt id procreat uſum. 


i. e. that no parts of Man's body were defijgn'd for that uſe which 
they are imploy'd for, but the parts by chance fell into that form 
they are in, and Men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An Opinion at firſt view ſo ſtrangely un- 
reaſonable, that we cannot think Epicurus ſhou'd have ever ein. 
braced it, had it not unavoidably follow'd upon his Hypotheſis ot 
all things in the Univerſe reſulting only from a fortuitous Con- 
courle of Atoms: According to which be ſuppos'd in Man a dif- 
ferent configuration of Parts wou'd happen from the various A- 
gitation and Concretion of thoſe little Particles which at firſt run 
together in the faſhion of a Man; and becauſe that Man had in 
him a more florid and vivacious Spirit, made up of the moſt ſub- 
tle and movable Atoms, thence Motion came into the ſeveral 
parts ſutable to the different Conformation of them. And becauie 
thoſe Atoms of which the Soul is compos'd, are capable of Sen. 
ſation, thence it comes to paſs, that it ſees in the Eye, hears il 
the Ear, and ſmells in the Noſtrils This is the moſt which 1s 
made of the Opinion of Epicurus by the late ſedulous V indicates 
of him, which yet himſelf calls intaleranda opinio; and it will ab- 
pear to be ſo, not only as contradicting, what Gop himſelf hatt 
deliver'd concerning Man, but what Reaſon it ſelf will calily 9 
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cot from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of Man's Body. 

c muſt be confeſs d there were ſome Philoſophers elder than Epi- 
urs, who were much inclin'd to this Opinion, as Democritus, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and others; yet we find thoſe who more 
narrowly ſearch'd into the Natures of living Creatures, were there- 

by brought to acknowledg a Divine Providence, which with a Fat 
deal of Wiſdom did order the ſeveral parts of Animals, and ad- 
apted them to their peculiar uſes. And altho' Ariſtotle in his Book 
de part ibus Animalium, hath ſaid —__ to refute the fond Opi- 
nion of thoſe Philoſophers; yet none hath handled this Argument 
with more exactneſs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar refle- 
tion on Epicurus, than Galen hath done in his excellent piece De 


* 


* 


a partium. Which Caſſendus thinks Galen writ with a kind of Gaſind 
Ent buſiafn upon him (adeo tot um opus videre conſcriptum cnteeuncs;) 19M: 2 
and ſo all thoſe ſeventeen Books of his on that ſubject, are a kind ** 
of 119th Pſalm in Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe 
of the great Creator, a juſt Commentary .on thoſe words of the 
P[almift, Pfal. 139. 14. J am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
marvellous are thy works, and that my Soul knoweth right well. 
In the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the great varie- 
ty of parts which is in ſeveral Animals ſutable to their ſeveral Na- 
ures; the Horſe becauſe of his Swiftneſs and Pride, hath the 
ſtrongeſt Hoofs and moſt curPd Main; the Lion becauſe of his 
Fierceneſs and Courage hath his Strength lying in his Teeth and 
Paws; the Bull in his Horns; the Boar in his Tusks; the Hart 
and Hare being timorous Creatures, their parts are made fitteſt for 
fight: but Man becauſe he hath a principle of Reaſon in him, 
hath no defenſive or offenſive Weapons in his Body, but he hath 
Hands to make uſe of both; which being joyn'd with, and · im- 
ploy'd by his Reaſon, far exceed all _ CO which any 
other Creatures have, being imploy'd not only to defend himſelf, 
but to build Houſes, make Cloaths, Arms and Nets, whatever 1s 
uſeful for himſelf, or hurtful to thoſe Creatures which he hath 
command over; but becauſe Man was made for Society and civil 
Converſe, therefore his Hands were not only imploy'd to defend 
himſelf or hurt other Creatures, but for the mutual benefit and 
advantage of Mankind; for by theſe were Laws written, Tem- 
| ples built, all Inftruments of Arts fram'd; by them we enjoy the 
benefit of others Wits, we can diſcouſe with Plato, Ariſtotle, Hip- 
pocrates, and other Ancients; tho' at fucha diſtance from us. Now 
that the Configuration of Parts is not the caufe of the uſe of them 
ifterwardsz as the Lion's paw of his Courage, the Bull's horns of 
is Fierceneſs, or the ſlenderneſs of the Hart of its Fearfulneſs; 
appears by this, becauſe rhe young Ones' of the ſeveral kinds of 
Animals, before their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make the ſame 
ue of them which the others do. As Galen ſaith, he had often 
(ten a Bull-calf puſhing with his Head before any Horns were 
oy n out, and a Colt kicking when his Hoots were yet tender, and 
! Young Boar defending himſelf with his Jaws before he had any 
usk3, which is an evident Argument that the parts were _ 
ed for che uſe, and not the uſe to follow the parts. So, faith he, 
*ake three Eggs, one of an Eagle, another of a Duck, and a 
rd of a Serpent, and after they are hatch'd thro' a moderate 
M m he at 
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8 


heat, we fhall find when they are but newly hatch'd, the thay 


firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have 18 and the thira 


endeavoring to creep away on its Belly; and on breed then 
up to greater Perfection, and bring them into the open Air, ou 
will preſently fee the young Eagle mounting into the Air, the 
Duck quoddling in a Pool, and the Serpent creep under Ground 
Afterwards he comes particularly to handle the ſeveral parts of 
Man's Body, and firft begins with the Hand, and ſhews in each 
part that it were impoſſible to have fram'd them with greater con. 
veniency for their ſeveral uſes than they have. The uſe of the 
Hand is to take hold of any thing which Man can ute; now there 
being things of ſuch different ſizes which Men may ufe, it had been 
impoſſible for the Hand, if it had been one intire thing, and un. 
divided, that it cou'd have held things greater or letter than its ſelf, 


but it muſt have been equal to it. But now as the Fingers are 


placed and divided, they are equally fit for laying hold of Objects 
of any ſize or quantity; for the leaſt things as a Barley Corn, are 
taken up with the Fore- finger and the Thumb, things ſomewhat 
bigger are taken up by the ſame, but not by the extremities of them 
as before; things ſomewhat bigger than theſe, with the Thumb, 
Fore-finger and Middle-finger, and fo on by degrees, till at laſt 


the whole Hand is us'd: ſo that the diviſion of the Hand into 


Fingers 1s neceſſary. Neither were this enough, but the very po- 
fition of the Fingers as they are, 1s neceſlary too; for they had 
been uſeleſs if they had been all divided in a right line; for the 


flirmeſt hold is either circular, or at leaſt in two ee points; 


but now this is provided for, by the poſition of the Thumb, which 
may equally joyn with any of the Fingers in taking hold of any 
thing. After this, he largely ſhews the particular neceſſity of 


the ſoftneſs, roundneſs of the Fleſh, and Nails on the tops of the 


Fingers; and the ſpecial uſefulneſs of theſe; and then comes to 
the Bones of the Fingers, how neceſſary they are for firm-holc, 
and if there had been but one Bone in each Finger, they wou'd 
have ſerv'd only for thoſe things which we take up when they are 
extended; but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynts, they are 
fitted for all kinds of things; for when we bow our Fingers, ve 
uſe them as tho' they had no Bones at all, and when we ftreich 
them out, as tho” they were all but one intire Bone; and the ſe. 
veral inflections of the Joynts ſerve for all kind of Figures: and 
then he ſhews the neceſſity of the Fleſh within the Fingers, and 
on either ſide of them, and upon them; and fo with wonderful 
accuracy handles the magnitude, number, figure of rhe Bones, 
and nature of the Joynts of the Fingers, and then the Tendons 
and Muſcles belonging to the ſeveral Fingers, which after he hati 
diſcours'd on thro” his firſt Book, he concludes it with the mant 
teſt inconvenicncy which wou'd follow in the hand, were not eve 

thing in it in that exact magnitude, poſition, and figure in WMC 
it is. With the ſame exactneſs he goes thro' all the parts of the ho- 
dy, handling in the ſecond Book all that belongs to the Arm, ! 
the third the Legs, in the fourth and fifth the Organs of Nutritiom 
in the ſixth and ſeventh the Lungs, in the eighth and ninth tbe 
Head, in the tenth the peculiar and admirable Fabric of the Ey& 


in the eleventh the other parts of the Face, in the twelfth the _ 
"0 
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"he Backs and ſo in the thirteenth, in the fourteenth and BE 
teenth the Genitals, in the ſixteenth the | Arteries, Veins, and 
Nerycs, and in the laſt the peculiar Diſpoſition and Figure of all 
hoſe Parts, and the uſefulneſs of the whole Deſign: Which is as 
great :5 can be in any Work whatſoever, which is for us to take 
notice of the admirable Wiſdom of Gop in contriving the feveral 
parts of the Body of Man: So that, that whole Book contains in 
it 2 moſt full and pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, whichevery 
Man carries about with him in the Structure of his Body, on which 
account Men need not go out of themſelves to find proof of a 
Peiry, whether they conſider their Minds or their Bodies, of 
which it may be more truly faid than Heraclitus of old did of his 
crove, Etiam hic Dii ſunt. So that of all Perſons, I ſhou'd moſt it. de 

_ wonder at thoſe whoſe Imployment particularly leads them to the ke ws 

Underſtanding the parts and nature of Man's Body, if the Pro- 
verb be not a great injury to them, ſince they have fuller inſight 
into this demonſtration of a Deity in rhe Fabric of Man's Body, 
than many others who converſe only with ſome jejune and ſapleſs 
Writings. And certainly, whatever is imagin'd to the contrary by 
Men of weak Underſtandings, the beſt way to cure the World of 
Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a ſearch into the Natures of things; 
which the more deep and profound it 1s, the more impoſſible will 
ic be found to explicate all the Phenomena of Nature by mere 
Matter and Motion. It was wiſely obſerv'd of a great Perſon and 
Philoſopher, that a narrow and fhght Inſpection into Nature, in- 
clin'd Men of weak Heads to Atheiſm; buta more thorow-inlight 
into the cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee the ne- 
ceſſary dependance of things on the great and wife Creator of 


them. A little knowledg of Philoſophy is apt to make Mens heads : 1 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the Gulf of Atheiſm, Tos 
but a more careful and diligent view of it, brings them into Sohri- 1 


ety and their right Wits again. Such a flight Inſpection had the | 105 


Followers of Epzcaras into the Nature of things; for when they 1 
found how in the preſent State of the World the various Motion 1 
and Configuration of the Particles of Matter wou'd handſomely 9 
| falyemany appearances of Nature, they, drunk with the ſucceſs, recl "hi 
| preſently into an Infinite Space, and there imagin they behold In- "ft 
| finite Worlds made of the concretion of Atoms, Ad ever ſince 165 
| their Eyes have been fo duſted with theſe little Atoms, that they WW 
i cou'd {ce nothing elſe in the World but them. Which how groſs = 
| and unreaſonable it is, will appear from our preſent ſubject; for _-D 
A who but Lucretius or Epicyrus cou'd ever think that our Noſtrils "RE 
$ were at firſt faſhion'd as they are merely by the violent impulſe of Will 
a the Air within, which wou'd force it {elf a paſſage out? But how 1 
- came the Air into the Body before it was forced out? Did it break 1 
| open the Lips, make all that round cavity in the Mouth, for a a. 
| paſſage thro the aſpera Arteria? But if when it was in, it wou'd 
. come out again, was not the Mouth wide enough to let it go? Or 


aid the firſt Man ſhut his Moutli on urpoſe to find another vent 
for the Air? If ſo, how chance the force of the Air did not carry 
way the Epiglottis? Or if it got ſafely up to the Noſe, how 
came it not to force a paſſage out about the Eyes rather than to go 
down ſo low firſt * But if we believe theſe rare Contrivers of Man's 8 
Mm 2 „ 
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Body, all he inward Veſſels of the Body were made by the courſe 


of them to be fo firm? if it had been only a forced paſſage, i; 


diſtribution of Nouriſhment into the ſeveral parts, or for convey- 


Blood thro' the Arteries into the parts of the Body? or that the 


rr gs — 


of Water, as Channels are; but how is it poſſible, to imagin 
that the Oeſophagus and the Stomach ſhou'd be ſo curiouſly oo 
triv'd by the mere force of Water? and that all the Inzeſtine; 
ſhou'd be made only as Channels, to let it out again when it was 
once in? but how comes then ſuch a kind of Reciprocation and 
Periſtaltic Motion in thoſe Veſſels? how comes the ſeveral Coats 


wou'd have been direct and thro” the ſubſtance of the parts, as we 
find it to be in all forced paſſages in the Body of the Earth. Be. 
ſides, if the Water receiv'd into the Stomach forced the paſſage 
thro' the Guts, how comes it not to run in the channel it had 8 8 
for it ſelf? or did it not like that paſſage when other things came 
into it, and therefore found out a more ſecret one into the Bladder > 
but if that were made by the Water, how came it to be ſo full of 
Membranes, and ſo ſubject to dilatation? Thus ridiculous will Men 
make themſelves, rather than ſhew themſelves Men in owning and 
adoring that infinitely wife and powerful Gop, who orders all 
things in the World, according ts the counſel of his Will. What 
can be more plain and evident than the peculiar uſefulneſs of the 
ſeveral parts of Man's Body is? What other intent can be ima- 
gin'd that Man is form'd with a Mouth, but only for taking in 
of Nouriſhment, and for ape, and letting forth of Air? or 
that an Infant is ſo ready to open his Mouth, but that there are 
Breaſts and Milk for him to fuck in order to his Nouriſhment? 
Why ſhou'd the Oeſophagus be ſo hollow and the Stomach ſo wide, 
but that one was provided for the better CONVETANEE of the Meat 
down, and the other for the Fermentation of it? Whence come all 
the other Veſſels to be ſo conveniently plac'd, were it not for the 


ing away the Excrements of it? Can any one think that the ſeveral 

Muſcles and Tendons ſhou'd be plac'd in the more ſolid parts for 
any other end than for the better Motion of them? or that the 
Nerves ſhou'd be deriv'd from the Brain into the ſeveral parts of 
the Body for any other deſign than to be the inſtruments of Senſe 
and Motion? or that the continual motion of the Heart ſhou d be 
for any other purpoſe, than for receiving and diſtributing of the 


Eye with all its curious Fabric ſhou'd be only accidentally imploy'd 
in ſecing? Theſe things are ſo plain, that however the Epycureans 
may more eaſily loſe themſelves, and deccive others in explaining 
che appearances of Nature in ſome inanimate Beings, yet when 
they come with their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account 

of the parts of Animals, they miſerably befool themſelves, and 
expoſe themſelves only to contempt and pity. It were caly £0 
multiply examples in this kind, but I ſhall only mention one thing 
more, which is, if all the parts of Man's Body have no higher 
original than the concourſe of Atoms in the firſt Man and Woman 
by what were the Umbilical Veſlels form'd whereby the Child in 
the Womb reccives its Nouriſhment? by what Atoms was the paß 
fage of the Succus nutritius fram'd from the Mother to the Child 
how come thoſe Veſſels to cloſe up ſo naturally upon the birth 05 
che Child, and it to feck its Nouriſhment in quite another WI 


* 
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. an infinite Power and Being which produc'd all theſe 


works of Nature, that none but thoſe who ſhut their Eyes can ab- 


ain from ſeeing it. . TOY 
come now to the third Evidence of a Deity, which is, That 


Subſtances or Beings, (for if the thing be acknowledg'd, it is un- 
becoming a Man to contend about words) the conſequence of 
chis for the proving a Deity, neither hath been nor I ſuppoſe 


material Beings 3 ſtrongeſt proof that there is ſomething 
above Matter in the World. If there be then fuch things in the 
World, which Matter and Motion cannot be the cauſes of, then 
there are 1 ſpiritual and immaterial Beings, and that I ſhall 
make appear both as to the Minds of Men, and ſome extraordi- 
nary effects which are produc'd in the World. = 

1. I begin with the nature of the Soul of Man. And herein I muſt 


guments to prove the Soul's immortality from the Attributes of 
Gop; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity as already 
evident; neither can I rely with ſafety on the way which ſome 
have taken to prove the immortality of the Soul merely from the 
Phenomena of Senſation, which they endeavor to prove, cannot 
be perform'd by mere Matter and Motion; for granting all this, 
yet the utmoſt that can be prov'd by it 1s no greater ———— 
in our Souls than in the Souls of Brutes; and in the fence in whic 


that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny the Soul 


asd whether rhe Soul were immortal or no, It is (ſaid he) but as 
all :hings elſe are; for thoſe who make the Soul to be nothing but 
ſome more ſubtile and active Particles of matter, do not think that 
upon death they are annihilated , but that only they are diſpers'd 
and diſſipated, or in the Platoniſts Phraſe, we return to the Soul 

of the World. Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſufficient proba- 
tions of ſuch a ſpiritual and immaterial Being in Man, which we 
now inquire for, much leſs can I make uſe of ſo precarious and 
infirm an Hypotheſis as Pre-exiftence, which makes Men apt to 
ſuſpect the cogency of ſuch Reaſons which tend to prove the im- 
mortality of the Soul, which are link'd with a ſuppoſition , not 
>aly inevident either to Senſe or Reaſon, but likewiſe needleſs and 
mpertinent, For I know no one Argument which doth directly 
prove the immateriality of the Soul, that doth in the leaſt inter any 


the Soul's eternity. Being therefore thus at liberty to inquire into 
the N ature of the Soul conſider'd in her ſelf, our only way muſt 

eto find out ſuch peculiar properties in the Soul of Man, which 
cannot be faly'd on ſuppoſition, there were nothing elſe but Mat- 
Mm 3 der 


Will the Particles of Matter which by their concretion forin'd r 
Irſt pair, falve this too? Thus ſtill we tee how impoſſible it is (to 90 
further than our ſelves) to give any tolerable account of things 


chings, and hath left ſo plain an inſeription of Himſelf upon the 


there are ſome Beings in the World, which cannot depend upon Mat. 
er or Motion, i e. that there are ſome Spiritual and Immaterial 


will be deny'd, by ſuch who queſtion an infinite Being; the ſame 
Principles leading to the denying and the Proof of both, and im- 


confine my ſelf to thoſe Arguments which directly prove my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all thoſe common Ar- 


of Man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, when he was 


| Iceſſiry of Præ-exiſtence, but on the fame accounts it will prove 


XVII; 
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ter and Motion in the World. Suppoſing then that all Senſarigy 
in Man doth ariſe 8 Motion, which is ſo ſtrongly 
aſſerted by the modern Philoſophers, and that the higheſt on 
ceptions which depend on Senſe, can amount no higher than Im. 
gination, which is evident; if it can then be proy'd that there is 
a-Prihciple of Action in Man, which proceeds in a different wa 
of operation than Senſation doth, and that there are ſuch opera- 
tions of the Soul which are not Imaginations, it will be then clear that 
there is a Principle in Man higher than Matter and Motion. Noy 
altho? it be a task ſufficiently difficult to explain the manner of Sen. 
ſation it ſelf in a mere mechanical way, ſuppoſing no higher Prin- 
ciple than mere Matter, yet it will appear far more difficult, na 
impoſſible without a ſpiritual or immaterial Being to ſalve ſuch 
appearances in Man which tranſcend the power of Imagination; 
which will appear by theſe following Operations of the Ming, 
which every one who hath it, may find within himſelt. = 
1. Correcting the errors of Imagination. For if all our Perce. 
ptions were nothing elſe but the Images of corporeal things left 
in the Brain, the judgment of the Mind muſt of neceſſity be ac. 
cording to the impreſſions, which are made upon the Organs of 
Senſe. But now if our Minds can and do form n of 
things quite different from thoſe which are convey'd by Senſe, 
there muſt be a higher Principle of knowledg in Man than Imagi- 
nation is. For which the common inſtance of the Juſt magnitude of 
the Sun is very plain; If we judg according to the image which is 
convey'd to the Brain by our Eyes, we can never Tal, the Sun 
to be bigger than he ſeems to us to be; nay tho” the Sight be ad. 
vantaged by the help of Teleſcopes, it cannot receive ſuch an Image 
or Idca of the Sun which anſwers to its juſt magnitude, v1. that 
it is 160 times bigger than the Earth. From whence now comes 
this apprehenſion of the bigneſs of the Sun above that proportion 
which can poſſibly come in at our Senſes? If it be faid, That by 
the obſervation of the leſſening of objects according to the proportion 
of aiftance, the Mind may come to underſtand how much bigger the 
Sun may ve than he ſeems ; ] grant it, but withal inquire how the 
Imagination comes to have Proportions and Diſtances which arc 
mere reſpects, and can have no corporeal phantaſms whereby to 
be repreſented to it; ſo that by this very way of ratiocination it 
is evident, that there is ſome principle in Man beyond Imagma- 
tion. Again, when the Mind by ratiocination hath procceded 
thus far, and finds the Sun to be ſo great, what Idea is there oi 
this magnitude in the Mind? the Mind cannot fix it ſelf. on any 
thing but it muſt have an Idea of it; from whence comes this 
Idea? not from corporeal phantaſms; for none of them cou'd evet 
convey the due magnitude of the Sun to the Mind, and rheretore 
the forming of this Idea muſt be a pure act of Intellection which 
corrects the errors of Imagination, and is a Principle above it. 99 
in the light of a ſtick; when under water, the repreſentation of 
it by the Senſe to Imagination is as crooked. for corporeal Mo- 
tion carries things to the Eye, without any judgment upon them; 
the Eye conveys the Imagination to the Brain; and according © 
che rules of corporeal Perception muſt preſently take every thing 
for true which is conyey'd thither ; now from what Principle . 


the ſame in the infinite Diviſibility of 


| Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our Imaginations 


_ other, and yet never meeting, and in many other things, which moſt 


than Imagination. That there are ſuc 


from the Senſes of what it acts upon; now what image of it ſelf 


don receives the images convey'd to the Brain; but what ſhop 


bruurff Idolatry or worſhipping its own Image? But tho” the 
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chat this error of our Senſes is corrected? So in many other 
things wherein our Imaginations are quite puzld, and when we 
o according to them, it is impoſſible ro apprehend things as our 
Reaſon tells us they are; thus as to the 4ntipodes our Imagina- 
tions are wholly of the Mind of the Ancients, that the Amntipedes 
to us muſt needs be in danger of knocking their heads againſt the Rue tg 
Stars, and if they go upon any _ it muſt be their Heads, and - nth 
that that part of the Heavens which is in the other Henn 1 is | mod 
below us3 theſe are pertinacious errors of Imagination while we _— 
adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our Reaſon, which makes 
it evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many things out 
Reaſon and Underſtanding inform us that they may be, and yet p 
our Imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an £ care Phi 
loſopher try the power of his Imagination in his Inane or Infinite 
empiy Spaces and he will ſoon find, that as ſtrong as his Phancy is, 
it will ſoon tire and retreat, as not being able to courſe thro' fo 
unimaginable a Space. So for Eternal Duration our Reaſon tells us 
che thing is poſſible, but when our Imaginations begin to fardle 
up ſome Conceptions of it, they are preſently tying both ends to- 
gether 3 which will make a ſtrange Idea of Eternity; the caſe is 
Quantity, which Epicurus 
was ſomewhat aware of when he deny'd the thing. But how many 


preſently, and yet our Reaſon ſtands ſtill and aſſures us of the 
poſlibiliry of the things, as in uo lines coming nearer ſtill to each 


clearly evince that there is a higher Faculty in Man which exceeds 
Matter and Motion, when it is able thus to correct the faults and 

to ſupply the defects of Imagination. | ; 

2. Reflex acts of the Mind upon it 1055 argue a higher Principle XVI. 
things is evident to an 

one who hath any uſe of Cogitation and if any one doubt of it, 

his very doubting argues he hath reflex Acts; for he cou'd not 
doubt whether he had or no, but by Reflection upon himſelf. 

Now that refle. Acts ſhou'd be caus'd thro' Matter and Motion, 

or thro" mere Imagination is unconceivable. For we ſee no Mat- 

ter can act upon it (elf: indeed one part of extended Matter 

may act upon another, but not purely upon it ſelf; the extremi- 

ties of the Fingers can never feel themſelves, tho' they can touch 

cach other; neither can Imagination reflect on it felf; for that 
proceeding upon Corporcal Images, mult have ſuch a repreſentation 


can be convey'd to the Imagination thro' the external Organs. of 
Senſe ? Ihe Eye may fee thro* the motion of the objects of Sight 
preſſing upon it; but how can it ſee that it fees? ſo the Imagina- 


ath it to make new ones in of it ſelf, and fo be uilty of the 


mag mation cannot thus reffect, yet we find ſuch a Principle 
Within us that is very apt to retire into it ſelf, and recollect things 
which cou'd never have been conſery'd fo long in that ſhop of ſha- - Hobbes 
Cows, the Imagination. For if Imagination be nothing elſe but, as Humane 
i modern * Philoſopher defines it, Conception remaining, and a 75 es fob. = 
| Ile 
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tle and little decaying from and after the act of Senſe, like the Moti 
of Water after a ſtone is thrown into it; how is it poſlible that at 
ſo great a diſtance of Years, as we commonly find, the image of 
a thing may be retriev'd with as much facility and freſhneſs ag t 
circumſtances, asif it were but new done? And that account which 
he gives of Remembrance is very weak and inſufficient, when he 
tells us, that Remembrance is nothing elſe but the miſſing of parts, 
which every Man hi gs: ſhould ſucceed after they have a conce. 
prion of the whole. For according to this, it is impoſſible for the 
Men to retrieve any object without mutilation of it; and fo there 
cannot poſlibly be a recollecting of all circumſtances, when an ob- 
ject is once paſs d, and the Motion begins to decay. But all this 
while, we underſtand nothing by what means this decaying Mo- 
tion ſhou'd continue fo long as our Memory can fetch things back, 
or by what means an object when once pals'd, can be recoyer'd 
ns if Memory be nothing elſe but decaying Motion. Such per- 
plexities muſt needs ariſe, when Men will undertake to ſalve the 
inward operations of the Soul by mere Motion; but is it not evi- 
dent that many times when the Mind is imploy'd about other 
things, ſome Phantaſms of things long ago paſt will come and pre- 
ſent themſelves to the Mind with as much clearneſs as if new done? 
whereas if Memory were decaying Motion, the longer paſt, the 
more impoſſible wou'd it be to recover any thing; but, do we not 
find that many old Men vill better remember the circumſtances of 
many things they did in their Childhood, than a year or two be- 
fore? Beſides, we ſee what quickneſs and vivacity there is in our 
Intellectual Faculties above Corporeal Motion, with what facility 
the Mind turns it ſelf from one object to another, how ſuddenly 
it rangeth the whole World, how it trips over Mountains, croſſech 
the Ocean, mounts to the Skies, and at lait quarries upon it felf, 
and all in the twinkling of an intellectual Eye. As quick as the 
Eye of the Body is, the Mind far exceeds. it, and can withdray | 
the Imagination from attending the Organs of Senſe, thus do Men 
who have their Minds much fix'd, fix their Eyes too; and yet af. 
rerwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have look'd on all 
that while. Sometimes the Mind fits and compares Phantaſms to- 
gcther, and ſports it ſelf in ſorting them into ſeveral ranks and or- 
ders, and making matches between ſuch things which are {ure to 
have no affinity with cach other, which are thence called entia ra. 
7ionis, or the Creatures of the Mind. And can all theſe and many 
other ſuch operations which Men are conſcious to themſelves 
of, be nothing elſe but the Motion of ſome flegmatic Matter, the 
Reaction of the Brain, and the mere effects of Imagination? 

3. The profound ſpeculations of the Mind argue a power far above 
Imagination and Corporeal Motion. I wonder how Epicurus his Soul 
when, if we believe him, it was made up of Atoms, cou'd ever 
imagin an Infinite Vacuity ? Cou'd mere Atoms ever diſpute whe- 
ther they were Atoms or no? For I doubt not but Epicurus Was 
fain to argue much againſt himſelf, before he cou'd perſuade him. 
{elf ro fo ſtupendious a piece of folly. Were there nothing 1 
Man but mere Corporeal Motion, whence came the diſpute, We- 
ther the Soul were Corporeal or no? Can Atoms frame Sylog!/M 


in Mood and Figur“? and mere Matter argue pro and con, ite 


Fl 
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—be Matter or ſomething elſe? What kind of Aereal Particles 
were their Souls compounded of, who firſt fanfy'd themſelves to 
be immaterial? What ſtrange agitations of Matter were thoſe 
which firſt made Men think of an Erernal ſtate? which thoughts 
have ever fince ſo ſtuck upon theſe little Spherical Bodies, that they 
-ou'd never yet disburthen themſelves of them? Whence come 


pleas'd with Divine Speculations, and convers'd with them as with 
matters which nearly concern'd it. And when it hath once view'd 
the dimenſions of the Heavens, contemnit domicilii prioris angu- 
{tias, it was aſham'd of the Cottage it dwelt in; nay, were it not 


br theſe Speculations, non fuerat operæ pretium naſci, it had not 


been worth while for the Soul to have been in the Body; and as 
he goes on, detrahe hoc ineſtimabile bonum, non eſt vita tanti ut 
ſudem, ut Eſtuem. Cou'd there be now ſo great an Epicuriſin in 
Contemplation, were the Soul of Man of Epicurus his mould, a 
mere complexion of Atoms? wou'd dull and heavy Matter ever 
have delighted to have ſearch'd ſo much into the cauſes of things, 
to have gone over the World in its Speculations, and found more 
ſyeetneſs in Knowledg, than the little Epicure, the Bee, taſts in 
his choiceſt Flowers? Epicurus his own Philoſophy is a demon- 
{tration againſt himſelf; if his Soul had not been of a purer Na- 
ture chan he fanſy d, when his Brain had been well heated at his 
Study, thoſe more vivid and ſpirituous Particles, like the ſpirits of 
Wine, had been in danger of evaporation, and leaving the more 
lumpiſh matter to complete his work. Of all Perſons, I moſt ad- 
mire that Philoſophers, who make ſo much uſe of their- Under- 
ſtandings, ſhow'd ſo ungratefully requite them, and ſerve them like 
old Horſes, when they have made them do all the ſervice they 
cou'd, turn them into the high-ways, and let them die in a ditch. 
But yet all Philoſophers have not been ſo unthankful, ſome have 
underſtood the worth of their Souls, and aſſerted it, if they have not 
us d too high, 1. e. Platonical expreſſions of it, making it a Par- 
ticle, not of Matter, but of the Divine Nature it ſelf, a little Deity 
in a Cottage, that ſtays here a-while, and returns to that upper 
Region from whence it came. As Manilius ſpeaks, | 


An dubium eſt habitare Deum ſub pectore noſtro, 


In celumque redire animas, celoque venire ? 


4nd while. the Soul is here in its Cage, it is continually Re 
up and down, and delighteth to look out now at this part, an 


Nn then 


Manil. I. 4 
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fe 56. 


ſeek for the cauſes o 
Spirits and Intelligences in the Air, which give the World notice 


. 


| then at another, to take a view by degrees of the whote Up 


verſe, as the ſame Poet goes on, 


Quid mirum noſcere mundum ; T 
N poſſumt homines, quibus eſt & mundus in ipſis: 
Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in imagine para? 


The Soul hath nothing more delightful to it than Knowledg, ang 
no Knowledg ſo pleaſing and ſatisfactory as of him whoſe fg 
and Superſcription it bears, who makes Himſelf moſt known 90 
ſuch as enquire after him; Foe „ 


le ee e 
of bene cognoſei poſit. 


\ 


I conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excellent Preface to his 
Natural Queſtions, O quam contempta res eſt homo niſi Jupra humans 
ſe erexerit! What a pitiful thing is Man, were it not i 


at. his Soul - 
was apt to ſoar above theſe earthly things? And by this Aptnei; 
to ſoar ſo high above theſe Terrene Objects, and to converſe with 
ſo much freedom with ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtracted No. 
tions, we may certainly infer that our Rational Souls are of a fa 
more noble and refin'd Nature, than that more feculent Principle 


of Imagination, which always converſes in fæce Romutr, and can 
go no further than our Senſes carry it. And thus I have made 
good the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above Matter and 


Motion in the World, which is from that immaterial Being which 
is in Man. . ; 

The next Evidence which we have of a Being above Matter and 
Motion, is, from the extraordinary eſects which have bern in Ni- 


ture. I ſpeak not now merely of ſuch things which by their Na- 


tures and Effects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome Beings which 
bear 4ll-will to Mankind, multitudes of which are related by Men 
philoſophical and inquiſitive, with ſuch enumerations of circum- 
Rances, and particular Eyidences, that they are not mere impo- 


ſtures, that one may on the ſame grounds queſtion any Matter of 


fact which himſelf did not ſee, as ſuch relations which are deli- 
ver 'd by Perſons without intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able 
to judge of the truth of circumſtances; ſuch are both ancient and 
modern Philoſophers, Phyſicians, States- men, and others. Nei- 
cher ſhall I inſiſt on ſuch Prodigies, which oft- times preſage revo- 
lutions in States, if we believe Machiavel himſelf, who in a whole 
Chapter deſignedly pow it; and profeſſeth himſelf urcerly to 

them, unleſs they may be attributed to ſome 


of ſuch things to come. But thoſe things which I ſuppoſe have 
the moſt clear and undoubred Evidence of true and undoubted Mi 


racles (the Matters of fact being affirm'd by Eye-witneſſes, who | 


ſcal'd the truth of them with their Lives) are thoſe recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures; which there are only two ways toeyade, etther 
by queſtioning the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the pte. 
cedent Book we have prov'd with as much rational Evidence 3 
any thing of that nature is capable of, or efetharrhe things _ 

85 recorde 
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ways have been excogitated by Atheiſtical Spirits, either attri- 
buting them to the power and influence of the Stars, the founda- 
tions of which fond and abſurd Opinion have been taken away by 
thoſe many Writers, who have rationally confured the whole Art | 
of Judicial Aſtrology, or elſe that they are done by mere power of 3 
Imagination, which is the way of Auicenna and ſome other Ara- ſtery 1 
hie Writers, which is fo: wild an effect of the power of Imagina- SO. 
tion, that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the irregular Mo- 10 = 
tions of it, as ſuch an Opinion doth; and is ſufficiently derided 
and refuted by Pomponatius himſelf. Now then, it being an ac- 
knowledg'd Principle in Nature, That every thing continues in the 
courſe it is in, till ſomething more powerful put it out, if then ſuch 
things have been in the World, which have been real alterations 
of the courſe of Nature, as the Suns ſtanding ſtill in the time of 
- Joſhua, then there muſt be ſomething above Matter and Motion, 
and conſequently that there is a Go p. Flu 49 
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MY ON 9 
Of the Ongin of the Univerle. | 


. The neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the World in or- - 
der to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of 
the Philoſophers who contraditt Moſes: with a particular ex- 
amination of them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World 

conſonant to Moſes; prov'd from the Tonic Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric 
Cabala rather Aigyptian than Moſaic. Of the fluid Matter, 
which was the material Principle of the Univerſe. IV. 7 
the Hypotheſis of the Erernity of the World aſſerted by Ocel- 
Is Lucanus and Ariftotle. V. The weakneſs of the Founda- 
ons on which that Opinion is built. Of the manner of form- 
ing principles of Philoſophy. VI. The poſſubility of Creation 
jrov'd. | No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the World-a- 
gam ſt its beginning, ſhew'd from Maimonides.] VII. The 
Plaroniſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the Eternity 
of the World, anſwer d. VIII. Of the Stoical Hypotheſes of 
be Eternit of Matter ; whether reconcilable with the Text 

|» of Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con. 

cerning the pre-exiflence of Matter to the formation of the | 

World. X. The contradittion of the Eternity of Matter to the. + 

Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII. Of the A- 
comical Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII. The World cou'd not be produced by a caſual 
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' concourſe of Atoms prov'd from the nature and motion of Epi 
curus's Atome, and the Phenomena of the Univerſe, eſpecially the 
production and nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the Carteſian 
Hypotheſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the Univerſe 


© 


without a Deity giving motion to Matter. 
HE Foundations of Religion being thus eſtabliſh'q in the 


I Being of Gop, and the Immortality of the Soul, we now 


come to erect our Superſtructure upon them, by aſſerting the 


undoubted truth and certainty of that accountof the World which 


is given us in the Writings of Moſes. Which beginning with the 
World it ſelf, leads us to a particular conſideration of the Origin 
of the Univerſe, the right underſtanding of which hath great in- 
fluence upon our belief of all that follows in the word of Goy. 


Poor altho' we ſhou'd aſſert with Epicurus the Being of a Deity, 
if yet with him we add that the World was made by a caſual con- 


courſe of Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in obedience 


to the Will of Gop is unavoidably deftroy'd. All that is left, is 


only a kind of Veneration of a Being more excellent than our own, 
which reacheth not to the government of Mens Lives, and ſo will 
have no force at all upon the generality of the World, who are 
only allur'd by Hopes or aw'd by Fears, to that which of their 
choice they would be glad to be freed from. Beſides, What ex- 
preſſions of Gratitude can be left ro Gop for his Goodnels, if he 
interpoſe not in the Affairs of the World? What dependancecan 
there be on Divine Goodneſs, if it be not at all manifeſted in the 
World? What apprehenſions can we have of Gop's Infinite Wiſ. 
dom and Power, if neither of them are diſcernable in the Being 
of the World? And as the Opinion of Epicurus deſtroys Relig 
on, ſo doth that of Ariſtotle which attributes Eternity to the Uni- 
verſe, and a neceſſary Emanation of it from the firſt cauſe, as Light 
comes from the Sun; for if fo, as Maimonides well obſerves, the whole 


Maimon. Religion of Moſes is overthrown, all his Miracles are but In. 


c. 25. 


more Ne- 
voch. p. 2. 


poſtures, all the Hapes which are grounded on the Promiſes of 
Cod, are vain. and fruitleſs. For if the World did of neceſlicy 


exiſt, then Gop is no free Agent; and if fo, then all Inſtituted 


Religion is to no purpoſe; nor can there be any expectation of 
Reward, or fear of Puniſhment from him who hath nothing elle 
to do in the World; but to ſet the great Wheel of the Heavens 
going. So much is it our concernment to inquire into the true O- 
riginal of the World; and on what Evidence of Reaſon thoſe O. 
pinions are built, which are fo contrary to that account given o 
it in the very entrance of the Books of Mofes. Wherein we read 
the true Origin of the World to have been by a Production of it 
by the Omnipotent Will and Word of Gop. This being then 
the plain Aſſertion of Moſes, we come to compare it, in point 0 

Reaſon, with all thoſe ſeveral Hypotheſes which are Tone to It 
which have been embrac'd in feveral Ages by the Philoſophers 
of greateſt eſteem 1n the World. Which may be reduc'd to theſe 
four: I. Such as e the World to haue exiſted as it 15 fron 
all Eternity. 2. Such as attribute the Formation of the I. orld 


as it is to God: but withal aſſert the pre-exiſtence and 2 


pmion of Thales ſeems to have been part of that Univerſal Tradi- 
ton which was continu'd in the World concerning the firſt prin- 
ciples of things: for I do not fee any reaſon to aver with ſo much 
confidence, as ſome do, that thoſe Philoſophers who ſpake any 
thing conſonantly to Moſes, muſt preſently converſe with the Fews, 
tranſcribe their 1 out of the Scriptures, or have them con- 
ey d to them in ſome ſecret Cabala of the Creation, as it is af- 

md of Pythagoras and Plato, and may with no leſs reaſon of 

vales. But this I ſuppoſe may be made evident to any conſider- 


ative Perſon, that thoſe Philoſophers of Greece, who convers'd 


moſt abroad in the World, did ſpeak far more agreeably to the 
trug account of things, than ſuch who only endeavor'd by their 
own wits to improve or correct thoſe Principles which were deli- 
er d by the other Philoſophers. Which I impute not ſo much to 
heir converſe with the Moſaic Writings, as to that Univerſal Tra- 
Nn 3 dition 
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;y of Matter. 3. Such as deny any eternity to the World, but 14 
aſſert the Origin of it to have been by a caſual concourſe of A. . 
/oms. 4. Such as endeavor to explain the Origin of the Univerſe 14 
and all appearances of Nature, merely by the Mechanical Laws WR. 
of the motions of Matter. e | [801 
begin with thoſe who aſſert the eternity of the World as it is, 11. bo 
among whom Ariſtotle hath born the greateſt name; who ſeems to 1 
have arrogated this Opinion to himſelf; for when he inquires Ha 
into the judgment of Philolophers, who had writ before him, 164 
| he fays of them, he, A & dans dial pan, all the Philoſophers * Ss Ki 
' aſſerted that the World was made, tho ſome one way, ſome a- ,*, * — 64 
nother. And were this true which Ariſtotlè ſaith, it wou'd be the | 
ſtrongeſt Prejudice againſt his Opinion; for if the World had been a 
eternal, how ſhou'd it come to paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſophers i oe 
ſhou'd fo readily and unanimouſly embrace that Opinion which mx 
alerted the Production of the World? Was it not a ſtrong pre- 4H 
ſumption of the novity of the Univerſe, that all Nations to whom Ky 
che Philoſophers reſorted had Memorials left among them of the 0 
fit Origin of things? And from hence it is obſervable, that when | 
the humor of philoſophizing began to take the Greeks (about the 4 
XL Olympiad, when we may ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh) the be- [| 
ginning of the World was no matter of diſpute, but, taking that i] 
tor granted, the inquiry was, out of what material Principle the 0 
Univerſe was form'd; of which Thales thus delivers his Opinion it 
in Tully; aquam dixit efſe initium rerum, Deum autem eam men- Cicero de bl 
ter que ex aqua cuncta fingeret ; wherein he plainly diſtinguiſh- yo Deer, 10 
eth the efficient from the material Cauſe of the World. The 9 
prime efficient was Gop, the material principle, Water. It is a { 
matter of ſome inquiry, whether the firſt principles of Philoſophy 4 
among the Greeks were not rather ſome Traditional things convey- 3 
ed to them from others, than any certain Theories which bi 
they had form'd from their own: Experiments and Obſervations. iN 
The former is to me far the more probable on many accounts, but 1 
chiefly on this; that the firſt principles of the two Founders of the 1 
chief Sccts of Philoſophers, viz. the Ionic and Italic (for all the o- 0 
ther were but the various iſſues of theſe two) did come ſo near to that 1 
which we have the greateſt Reaſon to believe to have been the 1 
molt certain account of the Origin of the World. For this O- 1 
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dition of the firſt Ages of the World, Which was preſer vd F, 
better among the Phenicians, « /Zgyptians, Chaldeans, and other, 
than among the Greeks. For which we have this evident Reaſon 
that Greece'was far more barbarous and rude in its elder timez 
than thoſe other Nations were, which had means of preſervin 
ſome Monuments and general Reports of the firſt Ages of th. 
World, when the Græcians wanted them. And therefore we find 


1 that Greece from its beginning ſhin'd with a borrow'd Light; and 
us ſaw not by an extramiſſion of Rays of Knowledg from its ſelf 
| but by an intromiſſion of thoſe repreſentations of things which 
4 | $0 1 m | 

18 OE were receiy'd from other Nations. Thoſe who.form'd Greece firſt 


into civil Societies, and lick'd it into the ſhape” of well order. 
ed Common. wealths, were ſuch who had been Traders for knowleds 
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> Piodorus, into foreignParts. To which purpoſe Diodorus Sicalus informs us 
„ | 4 | | | 

i 7. :.V. Fu. thatLycurgus and Solon, as well as the Poets, Orpheus, Mufzus, 
i" feb. Prey. 1 | | we | | 
[if Range. Melampus and Homer, and the Philoſophers, afterwards Pythago- 
1 ; ; , | , ö 

* ie. ras, Plato, and others, had gain d moſt of their | Knowlede and 
13 | Wiſdom out of X.gypt; nay, he faith in general, 5 Y my kn 
; 0 | | edge ini νν,ði N vii, ig S e- AY c v d g,ẽj̈ͤ ea, be F ofa. 
ö Fr ve U 3:9 ius WE M. All thoſe who were renown'd amns the 


Greeks for Wiſdom and Learning, did in ancient time reſort t 
Agypt, to be acquainted with their Laws and Knowleds. On 
| this account therefore we are not to ſeek for the ancient and ge- 
=—_ nuine Tradition of the World from the native and home-bred 
* Greeks, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epicurus, but from thoſe who took 
the pains themſelves to ſearch into thoſe Records which were pre- 
ſer vd among the elder and more knowing Nations: And altho 


| che Nations they reſorted to, fought to advance their own Repu. 
1 . 1 57 . « . X =p | 

. tation in the Hiſtories of their Ancient Times, of which we have 
|» already given a large account, yet they were more faithful in the 


account they gave of the Origin of the whole Univerſe. © For ic 

Dicg. Le. appears from Diogenes Laertius, that the eZigyptians did conſtant- 
ert.proxm. ly believe, That the [World had a beginning, and was corrupti- 
FT ble; that it was a Spherical, and the Stars were of the nature 
of Hire; that the Soul was of an Immortal nature, and did paſs 

n, and down the World. Which Laertius cites from Hecateu. 

i and Ar:/{agoras. So that we need not make Pythagoras acquaint- 
23h ed with fuch a Cabala of the Creation, which in all probability 
| neither the Fews nor he ever dreamt of; we find a fair account 
may be given of moſt of the Opinions of Pythagoras, and whence 

he deriv'd them, without forcing the words of Moſes into ſuch a 

ſenſe, which the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the Writingsof Mei 

les, argue them not capable ro admit of. But I will not deny from 

V. ellen. thoſe concurrent Teſtimonies of Hermippus and Ariſtobulus, be- 
de jure fides Origen, Porphyry, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others, that 
Ne Yythagoras might have had an opportunity of converſing with the 
Ehe, Fews, (which it is moſt probable was in Chaldæa, after the Capt. 
41.62 vity, at which time Pythagoras was there among them) but thai 
Pythagoras {hou'd-converie with the Succeſlors of Eliſta on Mount 

vo. de Carmel, as Voſſius thinks; or that Moſehus the Sidonian Philoſo- 
5X 7hi- pher, in Iamblicſus, ſhou'd be Moſes, as others fanſie; ot that 
/e. 5, præ-exiſtence of Souls ſhou'd be part of the Moſaic Cabals ; ® 
that the Zy7hagorie numbers, as they areexplain'd by Wee, 

| | h At 
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Geraſenus in Photius, ſhould be adequate to the Creation Caba- 
liſtically underſtood, are Fanſies too extravagant and Pythagorean, 
to be caſily embraced. If Pythagoras was Circumcis'd, it was more 
for love of the © /Zgyprians than the Fews, among whom he ſpent 
twenty two years; if præ- exiſtence of Souls be a rational Hypo- 


theſis, we may thank the A gyptians for it, and not Alete, if 


numbers be ſo expreſſive of the work of Creation, we are behold- 

ing to the Arithmetical 1 -/ 1 awe of pt for them. Rut 
altho' Pythagoras might not be acquainted with ſuch a philoſo- V Aachen 
ve can find, underſtood, till one more vers d in Plato and Pytha- * 
goras than in the Learning of his own Nation, vis. Philo of A. dip. A. 
Iexandria, began firſt to exerciſe his wit on the Text of Moſes, with 9?" 
Platonic Notions; yet I ſhall eaſily grant that Pythagoras, by 

means of his great Induſtry and Converſe with the learned Nati- 

ons, might attain to far greater knowledg of many myſterious 


things in Natural Philoſophy, and as to the Origin of rhe Uni- 


verſe, than any of the home-bred Philoſophers of Greece, or it 

may be, than any one of the Nations he reſorted to, becauſe he 

had the advantage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them to- 

gether, and extracting out that which he judg'd the beſt of them. 
And hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt Principles of the World, e 
according to Fythagoras, were theſe two, the one was * minke a. bio 1 jb 
ri che (daß zd vu 6 Fs) an active and forming Principle, and that «ap. 3. | 
was Gop, whom he calPd Mind, (as Anaxagoras likewiſe did) the 

other = a)uked» or . nxt (37 4% 5 ien arte. paſſi ve and material, 

which is, he viſible World. | To tl 
And thus we fee theſe two renowned Founders of the Jonic and UV 
[talic Societies of Philoſophers, both giving their concurrent Te- 

ſtimony with Moſes as to the true Origin of the World, and not 
at all differing from each other; for thus Thales ſpeaks in Dio- Dans 
genes Laertius, mules F dun, Yes dyes N. en ade, minus Þ Ws, © m 
God is the eldeſt Being, becauſe unbegotten; the World the moſt brauti- 

ful, becauſe it is God's workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Bin 
Plato, in his Timæus, come very near (whoſe Philoſophy was for ſub- _— 


= 


ſtance the ſame with the Pythagorean) when he had before aſcrib'd the Fi. 
Production of the World to the goodneſs of Gop, which good- 

nels of his did incline him to ref all other things like himfelf. 

Oils Ur d Ur" bs) Te gels ay d N L rei Nusvy. F. or the moſt excellent 

Being cannot but produce the moſt excellent Effetts. And as to 

the material Principle out of which the World was made, there 

appears no great difference between the # of Thales, and the h. 

of Plato and 7ythagoras ; for Plato, when he tells us what a kind 

of thing the material Principle was, he deſcribes it thus, ©: zer TONAL 
You Zed anche, whnyan12k; N Abrrue, Which as Cbhalcidius renders it, is Tim. 5. 25. 
mou importuno fluctuaus neque unquam quieſcens, it was a viſible ed. Neur. 
Corporeal thing (min den, 5, ie ] which, was never at reſt, but in 


cation, I ſuppoſe, of what Thales meant by his Water, which is 

the ſame with that dds or mixture of Mud and Water together 
which others ſpeak of as the Principle vf the Univerſe; asOrphens, Gre. A.. 
» 2 henagoras, and the Scholiaſt on Apollonius cited by Grotius and v. in l. 1. 


* 1 þ : a. ö . | * k * V1 * 
others, hich we have the more reaſon to believe, becauſe the cu "ul. 
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Succeſlors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras, expreſs them. 
ſelves to that purpoſe.  Anaximander calld the Sea, * men, 5,1, 
della, The remainder of the primitive moiſture : and» Anaxazry; 
ſays, before the xs, or Go, ſet things in their order, 4 Wbt 
U us pute. all things were at firſt confus'd together: which 
muſt needs make that which Chalcidius tells us Numenius attti. 

Chalcid.in butes to Pythagoras, which his Tranſlator calls uam fluidam, or 
Tim.394 fluid Matter. Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phnicians ws; 
Ef which as appears b Euſebius, ſome call h others, \uikics j. 
Trap. E. u, ſome, Mud or Slime, others, the putrefaction of water, Mig. 
Lang. l. i. tures, which they ſay was, aeg ad & ww da, Lie Sred-plotrof the 


© 1% Creation. and the Generation of things. Thus we ſee how Thaler 
4 with che Phænicians from whom he was.deriv'd, as Laertius tell; 
5 us and Pythagoras, with the A yptrans and others, concur with 
0 Moſes, not only in the production of the World, but in the man. 
1 ner of it, wherein is expreſs d a fluid Matter Which was che ma. 


terial Principle out of which the World was form'd, when we are 

I Gen. 1.2. told that The Earth was without form and void, and the Spirit 
| ſi Ut | of God moved upon the face of the Waters, i. e. that all at firſt 
| | was but fluid Matter; for P. Fagins, from R. Kimchiyrenders\nn ] ] 

by #4 which fluid Matter was agitated and mov'd by the Divine 
Spirit, or the vis plaſtica mundi, ſo Chryſoſtom calls it cripzge fin, | 
and fo Druſius and P. Fagius explain VN) by Motion or Agitati. 
on. And herein we have lkewite the conſent of thoſe forenam- 
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1 ed excellent een who attribute the Origin of particular 
3 8 things in the World to this Agitation or Motion of the fluid Mat. 
* Chatcid.m ter. For Chalcidins ſpeaking not only of Thales, Pythagoras, 
= . 378 Plato, but of Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and others, ſays thus of 
1s 5 them, omnes igitur hi- in motu poſitam rerum originem cenſuerunt : 
. lj hey all agreed in this, that the Origin of things was to be aſtrivd 
._ to the motion of the parts of Matter. So the Phænicians call'd 
| | this Motion of the Particles of Matter «ts 44M, 0 h a dark 
bi: | and bluſtering Wind. And how ſutable this Explication of the O. 
1 rigin of things from the motion of fluid Matter is to the Hiſtory 


of Nature, appears by thoſe many Experiments by which mixt 
1 | Bodies are ſhew'd to ſpring from no other material Principle than 
i =, 5 the Particles of fluid Matter. Of vhich you may read a Diſcourſe 
| Boyle, of that ingemious and learned Gentleman Mr. Boyle in his Scepts- 
Cm, cal Chymiſt. Only thus much may here ſuffice to have made it 
þ. 11g. G. appear, that all thoſe Philoſophers, who were moſt inquiſitive a 
ter the ancient and genuine Tradition of the World concerning 


che firſt beginning of things, did not only concur with Moſes in 


* i che main thing, that its beginning was from Gon, but in the par- 
1 ticular Circumſtances of it, as to the fluid Matter and motion 
11 1 thereof. Concerning which I may yet add, if it be material, the 
ll Teſtimony of Homer in Plutarch. A — 

b We 4 | | | Fete 1 
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1 _ | And in Chalcidius: Inque eadem ſententia Homerus eſſe invents 
1 158. um Oceanum & Thetin dicat parentes eſſe genituræ; cumgue fad“ 


v.Meuſ. randum Deorum conſtituat aquam, quam quidem ipſe. 775 K. 


m Chat. gem, antiquitati tribuens reverentiam, & jurejurando niſul 1 


2. 37: 


eſpecially when the humor of innovaking in 
mong them, and they thou at they did nothing unleſs they con- 
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d feverentius. To which purpoſe likewiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his 


etaphyſics, that the reaſon why SF was made the Oath of the 
Gods, was becauſe Water was ſuppos'd to be the material Princi- 


le of things, which he faith was d Ty aden 2 mug et i Odo Fe, 
1 moſt ancient Tradition concerning the Origin of the Univerſe. And 
tells us before, that ſome were of opinion, rb; h e, wi e a 


„ ful d medres N, Fhat the moſt ancient and remote Per- 


y 1 1 8 7 
ſons and firſt Writers of Theology held this Opinion of Water being 


the fir/t material Principle of things. oo” 
Having thus made it appear what a conſent there was between 


che ancient Tradition of the World, and the Writings of Moſes 


-oncerning the Origin of the World; I now come to conſider up- 
on what pretenſe of Reaſon this Tradition came to be contradic- 


ech and the Eternity of the World aſſerted. For which we are to 
conſider, that the difference of the former Philoſophers of the Jo- 
nie Sect, after the time of Thales, as to the material Principle of 


the World, one ſubſtituting Air, another Fire inſtead of Water, 
:cndred the Tradition it ſelf ſuſpected among other Philoſophers, 


hiloſophy was got a- 


tradicted their Maſters; thence came that multiplicity of Sects 
preſently among them, and that Philoſophy which at firſt went 
much on the original Tradition of the World, was turn'd into 
Diſputes and Altercations, which help'd as much to the finding out 


of Truth, as the fighting of two Cocks on a Dung-hill doth to 


che finding out the Jewel that lies there. For which, ſcraping and 
ſearching into the Natures of things had been far more proper, than 
contentions and wranglings with each other; bur by means of 
this litigious humor, Philoſophy from being a Delign, grew to be 
3 mere Art, and he was accounted the beſt Philoſopher, not that 
ſearchd further into the Bowels of Nature, but that dreſs'd and 


trick d up the Notions he had in the beſt poſture of defence againſt 


all who came to oppoſe him. From hence thoſe Opinions were 
molt plauſible, not which were moſt true, but which were moſt 
defenſible, and which like Des- Cartes his ſecond Element, had all the 
Angles cut off, on which their Adverſaries might have an advan- 
tage of ao. upon them, and then their Opinions were account- 


ed moſt pure when they were ſo Sphzrical, as to paſs up and down 


without interruption. From ſuch a degeneracy of Philoſophy as 
this we have now mention'd, aroſe the Opinion of the Eternity of 
the World; for the certain Tradition of the World being 5 
mn 2 crowd of Philoſophers, whoſe main aim was to ſet up for 
themſelves, and not to Trade with the Common-bank, ſo that 
there cou'd be no certain and convictive Evidence given to a ſhuf- 


ling Philoſopher that things were ever otherwiſe than they are; 


they found it moſt defenſible to aſſert that the World never had a 


beginning, nor wou'd have an end, but always did, and wou'd 


continue in the ſtate they were in. This Opinion, tho' Ari/totle 
cems to make all before him to be of another mind, yet was hatch- 


ed, as far as we can find, at firſt, under Pythagoras his Succeſſors by 
Ocellus Lucanus, as appears by his Book ſtill exſtant, i , 


"une of the nature of the Univerſe; to whom Ariſtotle hath not 


been a little beholding, as Ludov. Nogarola bath in part manifeſt- 


0 ed 


Ariſtor. 
Metaphyſ. 
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ol | es”, of Pliny, agnoſcere per quos profecerit. From Ariſtotle this Opi- 
1 3 nion together with his Name, ſpread it ſelf much farther, and be. 


1 obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſta, where he divides all manner 

of Productions of things into Divine and Human, and oppoles 

5 | the Opinion that conceiy'd all things to be produc'd by an Eternal 

bl 1 Power, to the Opinion of the vulgar, which faith he, was =, gw 

Y 0 5 35 e0G Hover dar e. airing ad ,s? nat dv Aſavoins Pubons, that all things WEre 

? „ produc d by a blind force of Nature, without any Reaſon or Counſel, 

1 1 | to which he oppoſeth the other Opinion, that they are made w 

1 . Mrs vc nal imaiuns ide den grad vue, by @ Divine Power with Injinite 
„ Reaſon and Wiſdom ; and when Theætetus expreſſeth himſelf in an 

1 Academical way as to either of theſe Opinions, the Hoſpes Elea- 

5 Tienſis, who there acts the part of the Philoſopher, tells him, if 


i Suppoſitions which are all falſe. 1. That it is unconctivable thai 
44 N things ſpoud ever have been in any other ſtate than they are 


7 * 
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ed in his Notes on Ocellus, altho' Ariſtotle had not the Inv, 


genuity 


came the Opinion moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers 
eſpecially after the riſe of Chriſtianity ; for then not only the P.. 
ripatetics, but the modern Platoniſts, Plotinus, Apuleins, Taurus 
Iamblichus, Alcinous, Proclus, and others, were all engaged * 
the defence of the Eternity of the World, thinking thereby the her. 
ter to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came the hot and eager Con- 
teſts between Proclus, 3 and Philoponus, who undertool 
to anſwer Proclus his eighteen Arguments for the Eternity of the 
World, and to charge Ar//fotle with ſelf-contradiction in reference 
to it. But nothing were they more troubl'd about, than to recog. 
cile the Timæus of Plato with the Eternity of the World, which 
they made to be a mere Hypotheſis, and a kind of Diagramme to 
ſalve Providence withal; altho' the plain words of Plato not on. 
ly there, but elſewhere do expreſs, as far as ve can judg by his 
way of writing, his real Judgment to have been for the produ- 
Plato. So. ction of the World by Gop. For which purpoſe we have this 


he thought he were inclinable to the other Opinion, ws a» 75 n 
od dr agauias imiend cou i. He wou'd undertake. to make hin 
confeſs the contrary by the Evidence of Reaſon which he wou'd bring 
And we fthall fee what great reaſon there is for this Opinion, when 
we conſider what weak and infirm foundations the contrary 1s built 
upon. For all the Arguments which either Ocellus, or Ariſivile, 
or the modern Platoniſts make uſe of, are built on theſe following 


2. That there is no other way of Production but by Generation. 

3. That Gop is no free Agent, but produced the World by ne- 

ceſſity of Nature. 

Ws 1. That it is unconceivable that things ſhou'd ever have been ail 
otherwiſe than they are. The reaſon of which ſuppoſition was this 

That the general Concluſions of Reaſon, which they proceed up- 

on in Philoſophy, were taken up from the Obſervation of thing 

as they are at preſent in the World. Which is evident from the 
ground of Ariſtotlès condemning the Opinion of Empedoctes, who 
aflerted the Production of the World, and yet the Incorruptibility 

of it. = , e who ide el. 4% s 64 eu Qatvey 7 d vu, Which he accounts 
impoſſible, and gives this as his Reaſon, u & Gin: Yolo di, 1” 

Arif, de cinen d allen gü. cuil. For, ſaith he, nothing elſe can be rational 
ab. 16, aſſerted, but what we find to be in all things or at leaſt in moſt ; non 
| becauſe 


8 TM 
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decauſe there cou d nothing be found in the World which was "18891 
roduc'd (i. e. by Generation) and yet was incorruptible, therefore Wot 
L concludes 1t impoſſible it ſhou d be ſo with the Univerſe. By which 1 
ve evidently ſee what the grand Principles of Reaſon among the Phi- We | 
loſophers Were: VIS. ſuch Obſervations as they had made from 7 
the preſent courſe of Nature in the order of the Univerſe. From 14 
hence aroſe that ſtrong preſumption among them, which hath been 1 
o taken for granted, that it hath been loo d on as common No- 1 
tion of Human Nature, viz. Ex nihilo nihil fit, which was the main Vid. Laer. 11 
Argument us'd by them to prove the Eternity of the World: and oh Cong 1 
by others to prove the i re-exiſtente of Matter. So Ocellus 1 can WH 
againſt both the Diſſolution and Production of the World from 1 
this Principle; If the World be diſſolv d, ſaith he, it muſt either be 1 
vi 45 W 5, 8 4d nd pun d, either into that which is, or into that which is 1 
nat: It cannot be diſſolv'd into that which is, becauſe then the "of 
Univerſe cannot be deſtroy d; for that which is, is either the Uni- bo! 
werſe, or a part of it: neither can it be aiſſolv'd into that which it 1 
is not, «dprnever I w by dan on F py Glen, & a6 To. f by A: For it is Ocellus lu. 1 
impoſſible that a thing ſbou d be made out of that is not, or be dif 94-16. W: | 
ſolu'd into nothing. And Ariſtotle ſomewhere tells us, that it is a 155 Ih. 
Principle which all the Writers of Natural Philoſophy are agreed 1 
In, ( £6 + T&UTNG d * Mus aAUITH of 4324 Þ od which 18 on wh rr Ariſtot. {Lol 
in «veer, that is impoſſible for any thing to come out of nothing. ie l.. 1040 
But now when we obſerve upon what grounds this Principle was | 1 
took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon to admit of it 0 
as an univerſal ſtandard of Nature. For we find theſe Naturaliſts, Wh 
who thus aſſerted this Principle, that when they go about to prove . 
it, it is only from the courſe of Generations in the World, or ih: | 
from the works of Art, both which ſuppoſe Matter Pre-exiſtent, | 
and from theſe ſhort collections they form this univerſal Maxim. . 
And from hence when they diſcours'd of the manner whereby Ws | 
Gop did produce the World, their Imaginations ran preſently up- = _ iy 
on that which the Epicurean in Tully inquires after, Quæ molitio ? da,“ 1 5 4 
gue frrramenta? qui vectes? que machine ? qui miniſtri tanti ope- 1 
vis fuerunt 2 they apprehend Gop only as an Artificer that con- 1h 
trives the World 6h into a Platform, and then uſeth inſtruments 'Þ 
to erect it, and conſequently ſtill ſuppoſe the Matter ready for 1 
him to work upon. So true is that of Balbus in Tully, when he 164. l 2. WF |. 
comes to diſcourſe of the Nature of GOD; In quo nihil eſt diffi- | 1 
cus quam a conſuetudine oculorum aciem mentis abducere; nothing 1 
is more difficult than to ab ſtract our Minds from the obſervations of f 1 
his viſible World when we ſeek to apprehend the Nature of the Deity. 1 
Thus we ſee upon what general grounds the Philoſophers pro- In 
cecded, and from what they took them, and how inſufficient any | Fi 
collections from the preſent order of the Univerſe are to deter- L =. 
mine any thing concerning its Production by. For e „ 1 
duction of the World, ſeveral things muſt of neceſſity be ſuppos d Wh 
in it, different from what the preſent order of the World is; ang | = 
it is an unreaſonable thing to argue from a thing when it is in its — "mh 
greateſt prefection, to 95 muſt always have been in the ſame _. 
thing; for by this means we muſt condemn many things for falſi- Mn 
ties which are apparently true, and believe many others to be true Wy. 
which are apparently falſe. For which Maimonides uſeth an ex- [1 
| Oo 2 i cellent 1 
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Maimen, Cellent ſimilitude. Sappoſe, faith he, one of exquiſite Natura 
whoſe Mother dies aſſoon he is born, and his Father brings 2 7 

in an Iſland, where he may have no ſociety with Mankind till he |, 
grown up to years of underſtanaings and that he never ſaw any female 
of either Man or Beaſt : Suppoſe now this Perſon to inquire of th, 
firſt Man he ſpeaks with, how Men are born, aud how they come iu. 
to the World. The other tells him, that every Man is bred in th, 
Womb of one of the ſame kind with our ſelves, thus and thus form d,; 
and that while we are in the Womb we have a very little Bogy, 
and there move and are nouriſhed, and we grow up by little and lis. 
tle till we come to ſuch a bigneſs, and then we come forth into the 


VT. 


2, 


Geell, Luc. 
t. 8. 


/ atls, 


World, and yet grow ſtill till we come to ſuch a proportion as we are 
of. Here preſently this young Man ſtops him and mquires, <when ue 


were thus little in the Womb and did live, move and grow, did ue 


not eat and drink, and breath at our Mouth and Noſtrils as we 4 


now? did we not eaſe Nature as we do now 2 If it be anſwer'd 


him, No; then he preſently is ready to deny it , and offers to bring 
demonſtrations that it was utterly impoſſible that it ſbou'd ſo be: For, 


ſaith he, if either of us ceaſe breathing, but jor an hour, our Motion 


and Life is gone; how is it then poſſible for one of us tho never ſo 
little, to live and move in the Womb for fo many Months, when it 
zs ſo cloſe, and ſhut up, and in the middle of the Body? If one of 
us, faith he, fhou'd ſwallow a little Bird, it wou'd preſently die as 


ſoon as it came into the Stomach, how much more if it were in the 


Belly ? If we fhou'd be but for few days without eating and drinl. 
ing, we cou'd not live; how can a Child then continue ſo man) 
Months without it? Again, if one doth eat and not void the ex- 


crement of hat he eats, he will be kill'd with it in few days; how 


can it poſſibly be otherwiſe with a Child! If tt be reply'd that ther, 
is a paſſage open in the Belly at which the Child receives his nouriſh- 
ment, he will preſently ſay that it is as impaſſible as the other ; for 
Four Bellies were ſo open, we ſhow'd be quickly deſtroy d. Aud again, 
f the Child hath all its Limbs perfect and ſound, how comes it ut 
to open its Eyes, nfe the Feet, Mouth and hands, as we dof And 


17 


fo concludes it impuſſiblo that Man fhou'd ever be born after after this 


manner. Mach after this way, faith that excellent Author, do Ari 
ſtotle and others argue againſt the Production of the World; tor 


if the World were produc' d, ſay they, it muſt have been thus, 


and thus; and it is impoſſible that it ſhou'd have been ſo: Why: 
Becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe now in the World. Which 
how infirm a way of arguing, it appears from the conſideration of 
the former ſimilitude, in which the Arguments are as ſtrong to 
prove the impoſſibility of that which we know to be true, as in 
the caſe about which we diſpute. ants Ban Fre 
And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe Hypotheſes which the 
opinion of the World's Eternity was founded on, which is, That 
there is no other way of Production but by Generation. Moſt of the 
Arguments which are us'd by Ocellus and Ari/totle againſt the Pro- 


duction of the World, run upon this Suppoſition, that it muſt bc 


generated as we ſee things are in the World. So Ocellus argues, 
a r 9 Sne0rw aol οð , xa, A415 3PtiAov wownrnom, de zn C pies 
tp rd Yon 195401 zn To fuss, ng Thy dend Gd %%? ind 0 Bidkev' xa d 77 us 40 
aa a apm fut H e wr 1 di 16 9 p dei. dr d Th D 7% 11 
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F in i ggiegnt nd BN emaniegris i paladin ar 
wil Ones u Axon: I ber thing that comes into Being, and is ſub- 
46% to diſſolution, hath two obſervable mutations in it; the one is, 
whereby it grows from leſs to greater, and from worſe to better, and 
this is called Generation, and the height of this Mutation, Perfe- 
ion; the other begins from better to worſe, and from bigger to leſs; 
and the concluſion of this ir Corruption, and Diſſolution. But now, 
(ich he, if the World had a beginning, there won'd be ſuch a mu- 
tation in it, and it won'd have grown by degrees greater, till it had 
rome to its perfettian, and from thence it wou'd ſenſibly decay till it 
came to diſſolution ; but no body hath ever obſerv'd ſuch a mutation 
in the World, neither. is there any appearance of it; an ad ad, av 
dend Agra xe} low ifi, wird ee: but the World is ſemper idem, it 
warics not nor alters any thing from it ſelf. For which he particu- 
larly inſtanceth in the Courſes, Symmetries, Figures, Poſitions, 
Intervals, Proportions of Motion which are in the World, which 
things all are capable of ſuch a Mutation, yet we ſee no ſuch thing 
in the Univerſe, from whence he infers that the Univerſe was al- 
ways and will be as it is. Upon the ſame Principle doth Ariſtotle 
diſpute for the Eternity of the World from the Nature of his a. 
terta prima; becauſe if the Firſt Matter were generated, it muſt 
be gencrated of other Matter, and ſo in infinitum; and fo argues 
from the Nature of the Heavens, that they are not capable of Ge- 
neration and Corruption as other Bodies are. All which Argu- 
ments ſignify no more than this, that the World was not generated 
as Plants or Animals are; and whoever right in his Wits aſſerted 
that it was? But do any of theſe Arguments prove it impoſſible 

that Gop having infinite Power, ſhou'd produce the Univerſe 
after another way, than any of thoſe things are produc'd in, which 6 
we obſerve in the World? For we aſſert an Infinite and Eternal 
Being, which was the Efficient Cauſe of the World, who by his 
Omnipotent Power produc'd it out of nothing, and continues it 

im its Being; which is well expreſs'd by the Author of the Refu- 
tation of Ariſtotlè in Fuſtin Martyr's Works. We aſſert, faith he, Avifer. 
ome Gon who ig eternal himſelf, that hath nothing elſe co-equal N 
with himſelf, neither by way of ſubjettion or oppoſition , whoſe 18 
power ig ſo great that nothing can Hinder it, by which power he 
produc'd the World, & p94 275056 e she, ue Th 7 eas, xe Cd ma; Ale er, Tv 
ws gane; which hath no other cauſe, either of its beginning, or of 
ts being, or continuance, but only his Will. Who fully anſwers 
1 2 Philoſophical manner, the particular Allegations out of Ari- 


) Holle, concerning the Eternity of the World: his deſign being, as 

1 eſaith, to ſhew py x86 Thy Dand\ozbouyy e męανν,]ͤ xn“ ny dνYν• de NU "Eaves 5) Od 
T kal #4026) Tg Adyy85 Tuiy, Gm LN Ge, UN KATY 70 noc die gc thus. That the 

; Greek Philoſophers in their diſcourſes concerning Gop and the Crea- 


ion, were very far from being as good ag their word to obſerve the 
avs e Demonſtration, but inſtead of them proceeded only p99 Op1i- 
ind and Conjectures. And to this particular of the Poſſibility of 
mother way of Production, beſides rar of Generation, he proves 
rom Ariſtotlè's own Opinion, from the equal neceſſity of the ex- 
"ce of Matter, as of Gop. For, ſaith he, F Gop can 2 Juſt. Mas, 
| Ve any thing out of Matter, which is as neceſſarily exiſtent as him b. b. 115. 


* 


ſelf, he may produce ſomething out of nothing. For the ſame repug- 
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nancy that there is in that which is abſolutely nothing to be produc'd, 


to produce ſomething out of nothing, which is imply'd in the 


with Gop himſelf, and fo tho' there might be ſome priority in or- 


iſting, but only our manner of Conception, of the Duration ot 


they conceive moſt neceſlary and agreeable to Gop's Nature; and 


the ſame muſt there be in that which is neceſſarily exiſtent. Hoy 
then can Gop produce ſomething out of Matter which neceſſarj 

exiſts, and not be able to produce ſomething out of nothing? For 
if Matter have its original from it ſelf, how can it be ſubject to 
the power of another? And beſides, if we acknowledg Gop to 
have his Being from himſelf, and on that account attribute infinite 
Power to him, by the ſame reaſon we muſt attribute it to Matter 
But whatever hath infinite Power in it ſelf, hath a Power upon 
ſomething beyond it ſelf; but if Gop and Matter have it both, 
they can never have Power upon each other, or without themſelyes, 
Which is a far greater Abſurdity than the mere aſſerting a Power 


very Notion of infinite Power; for if it be confin'd to any Matter, 
the Power is not infinite, becauſe we cannot but conceive the 
bounds of it; for it extends no farther than Matter doth. So that 
a Power of Creation is imply'd in the very Notion of a Dey, 
and therefore it is a mere J9phi/m to argue becauſe the World cou'd 
not be generated, therefore it cou'd not be produc'd, unleſs any other 
way of Production but by Generation, be prov'd impoſſibſe. 

A third falſe Hypotheſis they procceded on was this, That the 
Being of the World was no effect of Gor's Will, but of the neceſſity 
of Nature. For altho' the Philoſophers we now {peak of, did 
aſſert a Deity, which in ſome ſenſe might be call'd the cauſe of 
the World, yet they withal aſſerted that the World was co-equal 


der of Cauſes between them, yet there was none 1n order of time, 
or duration, as we ſee the Light, tho' it flows from the Sun, yet 
the Sun is never without Light. This Ariſtotlèe proves from the 
neceſſity of Motion and Time: For, faith he, whatever is mov'd, 
muſt be mov'd by ſomething elſe, and conſequently there muſt be a riun- 
ning in infinitum ; but this runs on a falſe Suppoſition of the ne- 
ceſſity of a continual Phyſical Motion in things, which we den, 
ſince Gop by his infinite Power may give Motion to that which 
had it not before; and ſo all that can be prov'd, is rhe neceſſity of 
ſome firſt Cauſe, which we aſſert, but no neceſſity at all of his con- 
tinual Acting, ſince he may cauſe Motion when he pleaſe. And 
for time continually exiſting, it denotes nothing real in it felf ex- 


things, as it is concety'd to belong to Motion; and ſo can argue 
nothing as to the real exiſtence of things from all eternity. But 
che latter Platoniſts look upon theſe as inſufficient ways of Pro- 
bation, and therefore argue from thoſe Attributes of Gop, which 


by which the World was produc'd if at all: fo that by the fame 
Arguments whereby we prove that the World was made by (30D) 
they prove it to have been from all eternity. It was well and truiy 
ſaid in Plato, in his Timæus, That the goodneſs of Gop Was the 
cauſe of the production of the World; from which Speech the morc 
modern Platoniſts gather a neceſſity of. the Words eternity» for 
from hence they inter, that ſince Gop was always good, he mull 
always have an object to exerciſe his Goodneſs upon; as the Sus 


diſperſeth his light as ſoon as he is himſelf. True, were Go 5 
th N | 


1 
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the Nature of the Sun, it wou'd be ſo with him; or were the Sun 
of the Nature of Gop, it wou'd not be fo with it. But there is 
this vaſt difference between them, that tho Gop be eſſentially 
and neceſſarily good, yet the communications of his Goodneſs arc 
che effects of his Will, and not merely of his Nature; For, were 
not the acts of Beneficence and Goodneſs in Gop the free acts of 
his Will, Man muſt be made as happy as he was capable of be- 
ing not only upon his firſt exiſtence in the World, but as long 
1s it ſhou'd continue, by mere neceſſity of Nature, without an 
intervention of the will or actions of Men. And ſo there cou'd 
be no ſuch difference as that of good and bad Men in the World; 
For, if the lettings forth of Gop's Goodneſs to the World be ſo 
neceſſary, all Men muſt become neceſſarily good, if Gop's Good- 
neſs be to great as to be able to make Men ſo; which I ſuppoſe 
will not be queſtion'd. By this then when we ſee that the com- 
munications of Gop's Goodneſs to the World are free, and de- 
pend upon the eternal Counſels of his Will, which is a depth too 
great for us to approach, or look into; by what neceſſity then, 
if Gop be a free Agent, and of infinite Wiſdom, as well as Good- 
neſs, muſt we either aſſert the Eternity of the World, or fear to 
deprive God of his eſſential Goodneſs? Whereas to make the 
communications of God's Goodneſs ad extra neceſſary, and there- 
ore to make the World from Eternity, that he might have an ob- 
ect to exerciſe his Goodneſs on, is, to take as much off from the 
- infinite Perfection and Self. ſufficiency of the Divine Nature, as it 
wou'd ſeem to flatter his Goodneſs. For God cannot be himſelf 
without his Goodneſs; and if his Goodneſs cannot be without ſome 
Creature to ſhew or diſplay it upon, God cannot be perfect nor 
nappy, without his Creatures, becauſe theſe are neceſlary iſſues of 
his Goodneſs; and conſequently we make the Being of the Crea- 
tures neceflary to his being God. Which is the higheſt deroga- 
tion from the abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature. We aſ- 
ſert then ſo much Goodneſs in God, as none can be imagin'd 
greater; we aſſert, that it was from the communication of this Di- 
vine Goodneſs which gave Being to the World; but withal we 
_ acknowledg God to be an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, who di- 
ſpenſeth this Goodneſs of his in ſuch a way and manner as is beſt 
picaling to himſelf, tho? ever agreeable to his Nature. As GOD 
is mtinitely good in himſelf, ſo whatever he doth is ſutable to this 
\acure of his; but the particular determinations of the Acts of 
God's Beneficence belong to the Will of God, as he is a molt free 
and independent Agent; ſo that Goodneſs as it imports the ne- 
ceſſary rectitude of the Divine Nature, implies a Perfection inſe- 
parabic from the true Idea of God; but as it is taken for the ex- 
preſſions of Divine Bounty to ſomewhat without, as the object 
of it, it is not imply'd in our conception of God, as to his Na- 
ture, but belongs to the free determinations of his Will. We can- 
not then, neither ought we to determine any thing concerning the 
Particular ways of God's Bounty towards the whole Univerſe, or 
any part of it, any farther than God himſelf hath declar'd it to 
is. Now we ſee the World exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that 
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tures which he hath made in it. Which the Heathen was ſo ſen. 
Cicero de ſible of, that the Srozc in Tully taking notice of the abundant pro- 
Nat. Deor. viſion which is made in the World, not only for Man's neceſſity, 
. but for delight and ornament, cries out, Ir interdum Pronga no. 
ſtra Epicurea eſſe videatur: God's Providence doth abundantly ex- 
ceed Man's neceſſity. We ſee then from this Diſcourſe, how un- 
ſafe and unſatisfactory (that I may not ſay bold and preſumptuous) 
thoſe Arguments are, which are drawn from a general Conſiders. 
tion of the Divine Nature and Goodneſs, without regard had to 
the determinations of his Will, as to the exiftence of things in the 
World. It cannot certainly then be an I of any great 
force with any candid Inquirers after Truth and Reaſon, which 
hath been lately pleaded in the behalf that Prthagorean Hypotheſis 
of the Pre-exiſtence of Souls, vis. That V it be good for Men's 
Souls to be at all, the ſooner they are, the better; but we are nus 
certain that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God will do that which 
1 beſt; and therefore if they can enjoy themſelves before they 
come into theſe terreſtrial Bodies (it being better for them to en. 
Joy themſelues than not) they muſt be before they come into theſe 
Bodies. Wherefore the Pre-exiſtence of Souls is a neceſſary te. 
ſult of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, who can no more fail 
ro do that which is beſt, than he can to underſtand it. I now 
ſeriouſly inquire of ſuch who love Reaſon above Plato and Py- 
thagoras, whether if the Eternity of the World were put into the 
Argument inſtead of the Pre-exi/tence of Souls, this Argument 
wou'd not hold as ſtrongly for that, as it doth for Pre-exſtence; 
and if 1 am bound to believe Pre-exi/tence on this ground, I be 
not like wiſe bound to believe ar leaſt the Souls of Men eternal, if 
not the Univerſe. But how reconcilable the Eternity of the 
World is to the Pythagoric Cabala of the Creation, I am yet to 
underſtand. But if this Argument doth not at all infer the Eter- 
nity of the World, as we have ſhew'd it doth not, much leis doth 
it Pre-exiſtence of Souls. 1 7165 : ET 
VIII. We have thus far conſider'd the firft Hypotheſis, which is re- | 
pugnant to Moſes, concerning the origin of the Univerſe, Which 
is that which aſſerts the Eternity of the World as it is; we come | 
now to the ſecond, which attributes the Formation of the World 
as it is, to Gop, as the efficient Cauſe; but attributes Eternity 
ro the Matter out of which the World was fram'd. I am not g- 
norant that ſome who wou' d be taken for the Maſters of Reaſon, 
wh: TED are ſo far from conceiving this Hypotheſis to be repugnant to the 
| . | Text of Meſes, that they conceive it to be the genuine ſenſe of 
_— Fele, it, iS. That there was a erer a Matter, out of which Gos 
b. ag. form'd the World. Bur 1 wou'd willingly underſtand how Ms 
ſes wou'd have cxpreſs'd that Matter it ſelf was created, ſuppoſing 
it had been his intention to have ſpoken it; for altho' the wo 
ng may not of it {elf imply neceſſarily the Production of things 
out of nothing, 2. e. out 81 no præ- exiſtent Matter; yet it is ac. 
knowledg'd by all; that no word us'd by the Fews is m 
wo | per to that than NN is; and P. Fagius cites it from R. þ- 
1; "mani, That the Hebrew Language hath no other word to fea? 
ſuch a Production out of nothing but X73. It is therefore a Y! 


weak manner of arguing, That becauſe ND is ſometimes us'd for 


. * , * 
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ao more than TPP, therefore the World was created out of Præ- 
exiſtent Matter; all that can rationally be inferr'd, is, that from f 
che mere force and importance of that word the contrary cannot WE 
be collected: but if other places of Scripture compar'd, and the 

evidence of Reaſon, do make it clear that there could be no Præ- 

exiſtent Matter which was uncreated, then it will neceſſarily fol- 

low that Creation muſt be taken in its proper Senſe. And in this 

genſe it is evident, that not only Jeus and Chriſtians, but even 

the Heathens themſelves underſtood Moſes, as is plain by Galen, Galen. de 

where he compares the parton of Moſes, with that of Epicu- I, fer. 

rus, and ingenuoully confeſleth that of Moſes, which attributed 

the Production of things to God, to be far more rational and 

robable than that of Epicurus, which aflign'd the origin of 

hings to a mere caſual concourſe” of Atoms: but OP adds, 

that he muſt diſſent from both; and ſides with Moſes as to the ori- 

gin of ſuch things as depend on Generation, but aſſerts the Præ- 

exiſtence of Matter, and withal, that God's power. could not ex- 

tend it ſelf beyond the capacity of the Matter which it wrought 

upon. Arque id eft, faith he, in quo ratio noſtra ac Platonis, 

tum altorum qui apud Gracos de rerum natura retfe conſcripſe- 

mt, a Moſe diſſidet. How true theſe words are, will appear 

afterwards. Chalcidius in his Commentaries on Plato's Timæus, 

where he ſpeaks of the Origin of i, which in him is ſtill tranſlated 

Sy/va, and inquires into the different Opinions of all Philoſo- 


phers about it, takes it for granted, that according to Moſes, this Cad 
% had its Production from God. Hebræi Hluam generatam eſſe i Tir. 
confitentur 3 quorum ſapientiſſumus Moyles non humana facundia, Fe 37% 
ſed Divina, ut ferunt ,  imſpiratione vegetatus, in eo libro, qui 

de genitura mundi cenſetur, ab exordio fic eſt profatus, juxta in- 
 terpretationem LA. prudentium ; Initio Deus fecit cœlum & 
terram. Terra autem erat inviſibilis & incompta. Ut vero ait 
Aquila ; Caput rerum condidit Deus celum & terram ; terra por- 

10 inanis erat & nihil;  velut. Symmachus; Ab exordio condidit 

Deus celum & terram. Terra porro fuit otioſum quid, confu- 
ſumque & inordinatum: Sed Origenes aſſeverat ita ſibi ab He- 

breis eſe perſuaſum, quod in aliquantum ſit a vera proprietate 
derrvata interpretatio. Fuiſſe enim in exemplari, Terra autem ſtu- 

bid quadam erat admiratione. Omnia tamen hac in unum aunt 
roncurrere, ut & generata, ſic ea que ſubjetta eſt univerſo cor- 

pori, ſilva, ſermoneſque ipſos ſic interpretantur. Where we 

ind by che teſtimony of Chalcidius an univerſal conſent as to 

the Production of the Univerſal Corporeal Matter by God; 

for that is all which is underſtood by his term of Generata eſt. 

But this ſame Author afterwards tells us, that by Heavens and 
Earth in the firſt verſe of Geneſis, we are not to underſtand the 
"ible Heavens and Earth: For, ſaith he, the Heavens, which 

are called the Firmament, were created after, and on the third 

day, when the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appear- 

% which was called Earth. Qui tumultuario_contenti. ſunt in- 


* r 


h- telleffu, cœlum hoc quod videmus, & terram que ſubvehimurs, dici pu- 
0 t porro 5 altius indagant, negant hoc cœlum ab initio faclum, 
1 ſed ſecundo die. And therefore by the Heavens he underſtands Incor- 
of 


Porears Naturam, and by Earth, un, or the Primogenial Matter. 
. Pp And 
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| Origen. 
Philoc. c. 
24. Terrull. 


And this, faith he, appears by the following words, The Far 

was inviſible and without form; 1. e. this Corporeal Matter, b., 
fore it was brought into order by the Power and Wiſdom of Gon 
remair'd a rude and indigeſted Lump; and that whichis fo, might 
well be call'd inviſible and without form. And therefore it is el. 
led inamis and nibil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all forms, 
and having none of its own. Symmachws calls it otioſa & ingiee. 
fta ; the former, becauſe of its rr to produce any thing of 
its ſelf: the latter, becauſe it wanted a Divine Power to bring it in- 
to due order. The ſtupidity and admiration which Origen att. 
butes to it, he conceives to relate to the Majeſty of God, who 
was the Orderer and Contriver of it, /quidem Opificis & Anftmi; 


1 


Thus we fee that according to Me. 


ſum Majeſtate capta ſtupuerir. 


fes, the firſt Matter of the World was produced by God, which 


is largely manifeſted, by Origen againſt the Marciomſts, a fragment 
of whieh is extant in his Philocalia; and by Tertullian againſt 


ad Hermeg. Hermogenes, and others, who from the Opinion of the pra-eyi- 


per tot. 


IX. 


Plutarch. 
de Anime 


eee his 91 as well as the Diſcourſes of the later Platons, how 


Timm, 


ſtence of Matter, are calbd Materiarii. WE 
_ Having thus elear' d the Senſe of Moſes, it is far more difficult 
to find out the true Opinions of the ancient Plilofopherseoncern- 
the production or eternity of Corporeal Matter, there having 
been fo great Diſſentions, not only about the thing it (eV, but 3 
bout the Opinions of ſome about it. For it is plain by Platarch 


eager ſome have been to interpret Plato's Timæus in favor of the 
Eternity, at leaſt of Matter, if not of the World. But altho' 
Plato doth aſſert therein a præ- exiſtence of rude Matter, before the 
formation of the World, yet J fee no reaſon why he: ſhould beo- 
tier wiſe underſtood than in the ſame ſenſe that we believe 2 Chuor, 
to have gone before the bringing the World into the order it 15 
now in. And in that fence may thoſe places in Plutarch be inter- 
preted, 5 3 Y i 4 gl, da” on rd pry at xa} land e. and ſo 
likewiſe thoſe following words, 5 Þ 9d, in a. w copay, zn de = 
une dle, for the meaning may be no more than that Plato con. 
ceiv d that all the productions of the kinds of things, which are | 
in the World, was out of a præ- exiſtent Hyle, the one Spiritus 
and Intelligible, out of which he fuppos'd Souls to be form d the 
other Senfible and Corporcal, out of which other Beings which 


Chalcid. in were more groſs and material, were produced. So Chalcidius tels 


Iim. p. 37.7. 


us that both Pythagoras and Plato lookd upon conſtitutioven 
Hlöæ to be opus providentie : which I ſuppoſe relates not only to 


the bringing of Matter into form, but to the production of Mat. 


ter it ſelf. But after this he rakes a great deab of pains to ſearch 


Pug. 401. Out the true meaning of Plato concerning the Origin of Hyle, and 


Pag. 393. 


mentions the great Diſſentions among the Platoniſis about it, and 
the obſcurity of the Timæus in it; To him therefore” E refer the 
Reader: Who likewiſe brings in Namenius largely diſcourhng con. 
cerning the Opinion of Pythagoras about it, who condemns al 
thoſe, as not underſtanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him the | 
production of the indeterminate Hyle: Theſe are his words N. 
menius ex Pythagore Magiſteris Storcorim hoc de initiis dogine l. 
fellens, Pythagors dogmate, cui concinere dicit doxgma Platoniwn 
ait Pythagoram, Deum quidem fingutaritatis nomimaſſe (l. 


mint 
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mine appellaſſe ) Hluam vero auitatis. Quam duitatem indetermina- 


am quidems minimè genttam, limitatam vero, generatam eſſe dicere. 
Hoc eft, antequam exornaretur quidem, formamque & ordinem nan- 
ciſceretur, fine ortu & generatione ; exornatam vero atque illuſtratam, 


1 Digeſtore Deo eſſe generatam. Atque ita quiagenerationts ſit for- 


una poſterior, mornatum illud minime generatum, æquæ vum Deo, a 
quo e ordinatum, intelligi debeat. Sed nonnullos Fythagoreos, vim 


ſententiæ non recte aſjecutos, putaſſe, dici etiam illam indetermina- 
fam & immenſam duitatem, ab una e inſtitutam, rece- 


dente a natura ſua ſingularitate, & in duitatis habitum migrante. 
But however theſe Tythagortans might be deceivd, who thought 


the Unity it ſelf became the Deity; yet it is evident by Nume- 


nius, that he look d on the undetermin d and confus d matter to 


have been co-eval with Gop himſelf, and not produced by him. 


And if Numenius be as much to be credited in this as when he calls 
Plato, Moſes Atticus, then the Creation of Univerſal Matter 
can be no part of Pythagoras his philoſophic Cabala. But what- 
eyer were the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras, concerning the 
firſt Origin of Matter, we are certain that the Stoics generally aſ- 


ſerted the improduction of Matter, and make that to be as neceſ- 


fary a paſſive Principle for the Being of the World, as Goy is the 
active and efficient Cauſe. So Diogenes Laertius reports of the 


* 


Stoical Principles concerning the Origin of the Univerſe: ama # ,,,,, 
wil; des i F dd Ne" mo weiße nu T9 mu wi pp wv xe e mv arrotey diu Zenon, 


nb (lu es NY mois, T ov eur xh T Jer. They make two principles of the V. Lisſum 


Univerſe, one active, and the other paſſive; the paſſrve, an Eſſence 
without quality, called Hyle or confuſed Matter; the active, the 


in Phyſoul. 
Sto. . 5 80 


Reaſon which acts on the other, which is God. Theſe two Princi- Sener. Epi. 
ples Seneca calls Cauſa & materia; eſſe vero debet, ſaith he, ali- . 


quid unde fat; deinde, a quo fiat ; hoc cauſa eſt, illud materia. Al- 


tho Seneca ſeems to make a Query of it elſewhere; quantum Deus dem pra- 


polis! materiam ipſe jibi formet, an data utatur ? But Zeno is ex- Ig . 


| preſs in Stobæus, Ovelar e, mr F zins mbrmer agdoy Vale, mario I ten, dither, 5, _ : 
in chen vl Im bans. The firſt Eſſence of all is Matter, which is *hyſic. 


eternal, and not capable of acceſſion or diminution. To the ſame 
purpoſe Chalciatus ſpeaks, Stoici ortum Hluæ rejiciunt, quin po- 
tus ipſam & Deum, duo totins rei ſumunt initia; Deum, ut o- 
pificem ; Hylvam, ut que operations ſubjiciatur. Una quidem eſſen- 


ta preditos facientem, & quod fit ac patitur, id corpus eſſe ; di- 


verſa vero virtute; e faciat, Deum; quia fiat, SyFoam eſſe. 
Having now foun 
Philoſophers of the eternity and improduction of Matter as the 


paſiive Principle of things, we come to examin the reaſon of this 


[ypotheſis, and whether there were foundation enough for this 
matter to ſubſiſt upon to all Eternity? It might be ſufficient pre- 
judice againſt this Opinion, that it was built on the ſame infirm 
Concluſions which that of the Eternity of the whole World was, 
V2, that Maxim which Liꝑſius attributes to Democritus, but was 


embraced by all thoſe Philoſophers who deny'd production of Mat- 


ter, wilt! on mo wn r. give, und $6 7 por Oö, that not hing cou'd be : 


Produced out of nothing, nor cou'd return into _— 5 whichas 
we have already ſaid, was only taken up from the e abliſhed or- 
der of the Univerſe, and the manner of production of material 

8 Pp 2 Beings. 


out the certain Aſſertors among the Heathen 
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Tertull. 
adverſ. 


Hermog, 


Ge 4. 


thing which doth not mply 4 contradiction: but what contradi. 


nothing out of which it was produc d. Now what x ugnancy is 


go and no further. Now if ſuch a Power in Gop implies no con- 
tradiction in it ſelf, I ſay, the aſſerting the neceſſary exiſtence of 


not by any Cauſe be hinder'd from Being, hath Infinite Power; 


and fo. Matter cannot be a mere paſhye Principle, but muſt be an 


"ORIGINES SACRA. Foo if Cha 
Beings. But this is not all we have tocharge this Hypotheſis w "OY 
| z It is repugnant to the natural Notion. of a Deityſ which muſt 
imply in it an Omnipotent Power; For otherwiſe wedegrade him 
to the imbecillity of finite Creatures, if he cannot produce an 


ion is there in this, that Gop ſhou d give a Being to that which 
had none before? For that is all we underſtand by Creation, 
v. the producing of ſomething out of nothing, ar which had 


there to any free Principle of Reaſon, that a Power infinite ſhoud 
raiſe an Inſect into Being without any paſſive Principle out of which 
it was caus'd; and if an Infinite Power can do that, it may as well 
>roduce the World out of nothing, elſe the Power wou'd not be 
N for it wou'd have its bounds ſet, that thus far it coud 


Matter implies a contradiction to this Power. For 1. a Power to 
produce ſomething out of nothing wou'd be to no purpoſe, if 3 
paſſive Principle or præ- exiſtent Matter be neceſſary to the produ- 
tion of any thing; and fo that Being which hath a power to pro- 
duce ſomething out of nothing, hath only a power to produce 
ſomething out of ſomething, which is a plain contradiction. 2.1 
Gon hath a power to produce ſomething out of nothing, either 
this power doth extend to the production of this Matter, or not; 
if it doth, then it depends on him; if not, his power is not In- 
finite, and fo the ſame power is Infinite and not Infinite; whichis 
another contradiction. So that it is plainly repugnant to the No- 

tion of a God, to aſſert the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence of Mat. - 
cer. 00 
2. If Matter be unproduced, then neceſſary Exiſtence muſt | 
belong to it as well as to Gop; and if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs 
to Matter, Infinite Power muit belong to it too; for whatever ne- 
ceſſarily exiſts is Self- originated; whatever is Self- originated, cou'd 
not by any Cauſe wWhatſoever be hinder'd from Being; what can- 


what hath Infinite Power, may produce any ching, and is Gop, 


active, and muſt be Gop himſelf, or elſe there muſt be more Gods 
than one. To an Argument ſomething of this nature Hermogenes 
in Tertullian replies, that Matter wou'd not loſe the Name or Na- 
ture of Matter, becauſe of its Co- eternity with Gon, neither 
cou'd it be Gop merely on that account, unleſs it had other things 
that were agreeable to the Nature of Gop as well as that. But! 
have already ſhew'd that neceflary Exiſtence implies other Peric- 
CHORS going along with it: which is likewiſe thus prov'd by Te- 
tullian in anſwer to Hermogenes ; The reaſon of the Impertections 
which are to be ſeen in any Creatures, is from hence, that they de- 
rive their Beings from a higher Cauſe, who creates them in what 
order he pleaſes; but that which hath its original from it {ell 
muſt on that account want thoſe Imperfections which other Crca- 
tures in the World have; and therefore if neceſſary Exiftence beofrie 
Nature of Matter, all other Perfections muſt belong to ittoo 1 

| |  _ rnere 


£11113 an account of the a of the 


hoc III Chap-ll. ORIGINES SACRA. = 


ere can be no ſuperiority and inferiority between Gop and Mat- 


ter, becauſe on both ſides there will be neceffary Exiſtence. Di- . 
vinitas gradum non habet, utpote unica: and fo the eternal exi- 


fence of Matter, is repugnant to the Unity of G. 

3. It is repugnant to the Independency of Gop: for it makes 
Gop ſubject to Matter, and not Matter to God. For if Gop can- 
not produce any thing without præ- exiſtent Matter, the Matter IS 
neceſſary to his Action, and fo Gop muſt depend on that which 
he can do nothing without; and ſo Gop's uſing Matter, is as Ter- 
*ullian ſpeaks, ex neceſſitate mediocritatis ſuæ, to help him in the 
production of things. Nemo non ſubjicitur ei cufus eget ut poſ- 
fit utt, as he goes on. Thus Matter at laſt is erept above the De- 
ity. that Gop can do nothing without its aid and concurrence; 
and ſo as Tertullian ſharply ſays, God is beholding to Matter for e- 
very Being known to the World ; grande bene ſicium Deo contulit ut 
haberet hodie per quam Deus cognoſceretur, & omnipotens vocaretur, 
fr quod jam nom ommporens, 51 non G hor potens ex nihilo omnia 
proferre. Thus we ſee how irreconconcilable this Hypotheſis is 
with theſe Attributes of Gov. i N 

4. It is repugnant to the Immenſity of Gop. For either Gop 
did exiſt ſeparate from this Eternal Matter, or was conjoyn d with 
it: if conjoynd with it, then both made but one Being, as Maxi- 
mis, or Origen argues; if ſeparate from it, then there muſt be 
ſomething between them, and ſo there will be three real improdu- 
ced things. If it be anſwer'd that they are neither conjoyn'd nor 
ſeparate, but Gop is in Matter as in his proper place, as the Sroics 


atſerted, it is eaſily reply id, that either then he is in a part of Mat- 


ter, or the whole Matter; if in a part only, he cannot be immenſe; 
if in the whole as his adequate place, how cou'd he then ever 
frame the World? For either he mult then recede from that part 
in which he was, and contract himſelf into a narrower compaſs, 


chat he might faſhion that part of the World which he was about, 


on elſe he might likewiſe frame part of himſelf with that part of 
the World which he was then framing of, which conſequence is 
unavoidable on the Stozcal Hypotheſis of Gop's being Corporeal 


and confin'd to the World as his proper place. And fo much for 


this ſecond Hyporheſfs concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, 
which ſuppoſeth the eternity of Matter as co-exiſting with 
God. 

I come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the World, 
which is the Atomical or Epicurean Hypotheſis ; but will appear to 
be as irrational as either of the 8 as far as it concerns the 


ſuppoſing a Deity which produc'd the World and put it into the 
order it is now in, and ſupremely governs all things in the World, 
that many of the Phenomena of the Univerſe, are far more in- 
celligibly explain'd by Matter and Motion than by ſubſtantial Forms, 
and rcal Qualities, few free and unprejudic'd Minds do now ſcru- 
ple. But becauſe theſe little Particles of Matter may give a to- 
lerable account of many appearances of Nature, that therefore 
there ſhou'd be nothing elſe but Matter and Motion in the World, 
and that the Origin of the Univerſe ſhou'd be from no wiſer Prin- 
ple than the caſual concourſe of theſe Atoms, is one of the Evi- 

Pp 3 dences 


niverſe. For otherwiſe 


ILid. t. f. 
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302 ' ORIGINES  SACRA. Boon lll. Chap.jj 
dences of the proneneſs of Mens minds to be intoxicated with 
thoſe Opinions they are once in love with. When they are not 
content to allow an Mypotheſis its due place and ſubſerviency to 
God, and Providence, but think theſe Atoms have no force at al 
in them unleſs they can extrude a Deity quite out of the Wor 
For it 1s moſt bit oe it was not ſo much the truth as the . 
viceableneſs of this Hypotheſis, which hath given it entertainment 
among Men of Atheiſtical Spirits. Epicurus himſelf in his Epiſtle 
to Pythocles urgeth that as a conſiderable circumſtance in his Opi— 
nion that he brought no God down upon the Stage to put things 
Diog. in order, x N 0: ae; mix H¹hjiu avoids, Which his araphraſt 


Laert. l. io. : 
La, % Lucretius hath thus rendred. 


Nat. 5. 


Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſe paratam 
Naturam rerum. 5 


3 | If this Opinion then be true, the Hiſtory of the Creation quite 
F falls to the ground; on which account we are oblig'd more parti. 
_ cularly to conſider the reaſon of it. The Hypotheſis then of Epi. 
curus is, that before the World was brought into that Form and Or. 
der it is now in, there was an inſinite empty Space, in which were ay 
innumerable company of ſolid Particles or Atoms of different ſizes 
and fhapes, which by their weight were in continual motion, and | 
that by the various occurſions of theſe, all the Bodies of the Uni. 
verſe were fram'd into that order they now are in. Which is fully 
[7 expreſs'd by Dionyſius in Euſebius, and very agreeably to the Sence 
1 Fuſeb. of Epicurus in his Epiſtles to Herodotus and Pythocles, and to what 


65 Os 15 Plutarch reports of the Sence of Epicurus, tho' he names him not 
1 1 bee. + (if at leaſt that Book be his, which Muretus demes) the words of 


421-R. St. Dionyſius are theſe concerning the Epricureans, i dd ; aue c 
_ | _ | CO 756: OFze@ mve v win 6G Ge cu, AO «v6 exl wn, xi m WC409 atv, ei. Ie 
1 — Phil. I. 1. Sehe, mics MN Par: Ts a Tip on 2 1 xd seu, awed; me or alen 
| i | | | Ce 4 & N A bolun 2 env N ous ag A To m\Vy nag , N S αEν, x &TW u 
I _— FA Ado, xa! mo. Oy dd , ies ON x60 85 e amTohuiv. YO that according to this 
| Senec. de Opinion, all the account we have of the Origin of the World, is 
Jed. from this general Rendezvouz of Atoms in this infinite Space, in 
' which after many encounters and facings about, they fell into their 
. 5 ſeveral Troops, and made up that order'd Battalia which now 
| the World is the Scheme of. It was not imprudently done of 2 
picurus to make the Worlds infinite, as well as his Space and 4. 
i toms; for by the ſame reaſon that his Atoms wou'd make ore 
. . World, they might make a thouſand; and who wou' d ſpare for 
1 Worlds, when he might make them ſo eaſily? Lucretius gives Us 
| in ſo exact an account of the ſeveral courſes the Atoms took up in 
diſpoſing themſelves into Bodies, as tho! he had been Muſter-Mz- 


ſter General at the Rendezvouz; for thus he ſpeaks of his Atoms 


Lucretl.t. Que quia multa modis multis mutata per one 
Ex. Injmto vexantur_percita plagis, 
Omne genus motus & cetus experiundo, 
Tandem deveniumt in taleis diſpoſituras, 
Qualibus hæc rerum conſiſtit ſumma creata. 


IGINE 


Boo Ill. Chap. II. ORIGIN 


And more particularly afterwards; 


Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 

Ex Infinito jam tempore percita plagis, _ 
Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferri, 

Ommimodiſque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 

Querunque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare ; 

Ut non fit nirum, # in taleis diſpoſituras _ 

Deciderunt quoque, & in taleis venere meatus, . 
Qualibus hec rerum genitur nunc ſumma novando. 

Thus we fee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypotheſes, that there 
was an infinite number of Atoms, which b their frequent occur- 
ſions did at laſt meet with thoſe of the {ame nature with them, 
and theſe being conjoyn'd together made up thoſe Bodies which 
we ſee; ſo that all the account we are able to give according to 


A " 


* 


- s 


this Hypotheſis of all the Phenomena of the Univerſe, is from the 


and the different contexture of them in Bodies. And this was de- 
liver'd by the ancient Epicurcans not with any Doubt or Heſitati- 
on, but with the greateſt Confidence imaginable. So Tulh ob- 
ſerves of Velleius the Epicurean, beginning his Diſcourſe, fiden- 
ter ſane ut ſolent iſti, nihil tam werens quam ne dubitare de ali- 
qua re videretur ; tanquam modo ex Deorum concilio, & ex Epi- 
curi intermundiis deſcendiſſet: Confidence was the peculiar Genius 
of that Se, which we ſhall ſee in them to be accompany'd with 
vety little FREE TIES VS 1 
For thoſe two things which make any principles in Philoſophy 


and thoſe are, If the principles be taken up without ſufficient ground 
in reaſon for them; and if they cannot give any ſufficient account of 
the Phenomena of the wid. I ſhall hereto: make it appear, 
That ihis Hypotheſis, as to the Origin of the Univerle, is firſt, mere- 
ly precarious, and built on no ſufficient grounds of Reaſon. Je- 
ys That it cannot give any ſatisfattory account of the Origin of 

Tomes. . | | 7 | 
I. That it 18a precarious Hypotheſis, and hath no evidence of 
Reaſon on which it ſhou'd be taken up; and that will be prov'd 
by two things. 1. 17 is ſuch an Hypotheſis as the Epicureans them- 
ſelves cou d have no certainty of according to their own principles. 
2. That the main principles of the Hypotheſes its ſelf are repugnant 
fo 7 Catholic 1 of Nature which are obſerv'd in the Uni- 
Verfe. 1 | 
1. The Epicureans according to their own principles cou'd haue no 
Crla:nty of the truth of this Hypotheſis. And that, 1. Becauſe 
hey cou'd have no certain Evidence of its Truth. 2. Becauſe their 

way of proving it was mſufficient. «© _ 11 25 
. That they cou d have no certain evidence of the truth of it, 1 
Prove from thoſe Criteria, which Epicurus lays down as the only 
certain Rules of judging the truth of things by; and thoſe were 
Senſe, Anticipation and ,Paſſion. Let Senſe be never ſo infallible 
Rule of Judgment, yet it is impoſlible there ſhou'd be 3 
. : dence 
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ortuitous concourſe of the Atoms in the firſt forming of the World. 


to be rejected, this Aromical Hypotheſes is unavoidably charg'd with; 


Lucret. l. . 
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dence to Senſe of the truth of this Hypotheſis ; andlet him extend his 


. cebit, as long as he pleaſe, which was his great help for cor. 
recting the Errors of Senſe, viz. as it was in the Roman Court 
when the Caſe was not clear, ampliamdum eſt; So Epicurus wou'd 
have the Object repreſented every way it cou d be before he pag. 
his Judgment; yet this prudent Caution wou d do him no good for 
this Hypotheſis, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ſtay till this World 
were crumbl'd into Atoms again, that by that he might judg of 
the Origin of it. There is but one way left to find out the truth 


of things inevident to Senſe, (as by Epicurus s own confeſſion al 


theſe Atoms are, which are now the component Particles of Bo- 
dies; much more thoſe which by their fortuitous concourſe gave 


Being to the World) and that is, if ſomething. evident to Senſe 


doth apparently prove it, which is his way of proving a Vacuity 
in Nature and Motion; but tho' that be eaſily anſwer d by Princi- 
ples different from thoſe of Epicurus, and more rational; yet that 
very way of probation fails him in this preſent Hypotheſis. For 


v hat is there evident to Senſe which proves a fortuitous concourſe 


of Atoms for the production of things? nay if we grant him that 


the compoſition of Bodies is nothing elſe but the Contexture of 


theſe inſenſible Particles, yet this is far from being an evidence to 
Senſe, that theſe Particles without any wiſe and directing Proyi- 


dence ſhou'd make up ſuch Bodies as we {ce in the world. And 


here when we ſpeak of the evidence of Senſe, we may well ask, as 


Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 


J. 2 


V. Gaſſend. 
de Logica 
Epicuri. 
Op. 10. f. 


0.7. Can.. 


the Hroic in Tully doth, whether ever Epicurus found a Poem made 


by the caſual throwing of Letters together; and if a concourſeof 
Atoms did produce the world, cur porticum, cur templums Cur do- 
mum, cur urbem non poteſt ? Why did it never produce a cloyſter, 
temple, a houſe, a city, which are far. eaſier things than the world? 
I know Epicurus will ſoon reply, T hat things are otherwiſe in the 
World now than when it was produc'd ; J grant it, and from thence 
prove, that becauſe no ſuch thing ever happens in the world now, 
as a merely caſual concourſe of Atoms to produce any things, E. 
picurus could have no Evidence from Senſe at all to find out the 
truth of his Hypotheſis by. And as little relief can he find from 
his ſecond Criterium, viz. Anticipation ; for by his own. acknow- 


ledgment, all Anticipation depends on the Senſes, and Men have 


it only one of theſe four ways, 1. By Incurſion, as the Species 
of a Man is preſery'd by the ſight of him. 2. By Proportion, 3s 


we can enlarge or contract that Species of a Man either into a G- 


ant or Pigmy. 3. By Similitude, as we may fanſie the image of 
City by reſemblance to one which we have ſeen. 4. By Compo- 
ſition, whereby we may joyn different Images together, . as of 2 
Horſe and a Man to make a Centaur. Now tho' it be very que- 
ſtionable how ſome of theſe ways belong to a Criterium of Truth, 
yet none of them reach our caſe; for there can be no Incurſion 
of inſenſible Particles as ſuch upon our Senſes; we may indeed by 
proportion imagin the parvitude of them: but what is this to the 
proving the truth of the Hyporheſis ? Similitude can do no goon 
unleſs Epicurus had ever ſeen a world made ſo; the oT relie mul 
be from compoſition, and that will prove the Origin of the word 
by Atoms to be as true as that there are Centaurs in the world 
which we verily believe. Theſe are the only Criteria which i. 
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(yrs wou'd judg of the truth of natural things by (for the third, 

Paſſion relates wholly to things Moral and not gi andnow 

let any one judg, whether the Hypot heſis of the Origin of the U- 

verſe by Atoms can ever be prov'd true, either by the judgment 

of Senſe, or by Anticipation. "wi N 
The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient; and XI. 

that was by proving that the Bodies of the World are compound- *® 

cd of ſuch inſenſible Particles; now, granting the thing, I deny 

the conſequence for what tho* the compoſitiou of Bodies be from 

che contexture of Atoms, doth it therefore follow, that theſe Par- 


ticles did caſually produce theſe Bodies? Nay doth it at all follow, 


that becauſe Bodies upon their reſolution do fall into inſenſible 
Particles of different ſize, figure and motion, therefore theſe Parti- 
cles muſt be præ- exiſtent to all Bodies in the world? For it is plain, 


| that there is now an Univerſal lump of Matter out of which theſe 


inſenſible Particles ariſe, and whither they return on the diſſoluti- 

on of Bodies; and all theſe various Corpuſcles may be of the ſame 
uniform ſubſtance only wich the alteration of ſize, ſhape and mo- 

tion; but what then? Doth this prove, that becauſe particular Bo- 
dies do now emerge out of the various configuration and motion 4 
of inſenſible Particles of that Matter which cxiſts in the world, 

that therefore this whole Matter was produc'd by the caſual oc- 


curſions of theſe Atoms? It will ask more time and pains than is 


uſually taken by the Philoſophers either ancient or modern, to 
m_ that thoſe things whatſoever they are, whether Elements or 
articles out of which Bodies are ſuppos'd to be compounded, do 


_ exiſt ſeparately from ſuch compounded Bodies, and penn 


to them. We find no Ariſtotelian Elements pure in the world, 
nor any Particles of Matter deſtitute of ſuch a ſize, figure and mo- 
tion as doth make ſome Body or other. From whence then can 
we infer either the exiſtence of Ariſtotle's materia prima, without 
quiddity, quantity, or quality, or the Epicurean Atoms without 
ſuch a contexture as makes up ſome Bodies in the world? Our 
profound Naturaliſt Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch in- 
to the Natures and Generation of things, delivers this as his Ex- 
perience and Judgment concerning the commonly reputed Elements 
or Principles of Bodies. For ſpeaking of the different Opinions 
of Empedocles, and Hippocrates, and Democritus, and Epicurns, 
concerning the compoſition of Bodies, he adds, Ege vero neque Harvey, 
in animalium produttione, nec omnino in ulla corporum ſimilarium amel. 
generatione, (ſive ea partium animalium, ſive plantarum, lapidum, 
mmeraliuny &c. fuerit\) vel congregationem ejuſinodi, vel miſcibi- 


lia diverſa in generationis opere unienda pre-exiſtere, obſervare 


unquam potui. And after explaining the way which he concery'd 
moſt rational and conſonant to Experience in the Generation of 
things, he concludes his diſcourſe with theſe words; Idemque in 


om generatione fieri crediaerim ; adeo ut corpora ſimilaria miſta, 


element a ſua tempore priora non habeant, ſed illa potius elementis 
ſuis prins exiſtant (nempe Empedoclis atque Ariſtotelis igne, aqua, 
gere, terra, vel Chymicorum ſale, ſulphure, & Mercurio, aut De- 
Mmriti atomis) utpote natura quoque ipſis perfectiora. Sunt, in- 
ſuam, miſta, & compoſita, etiam tempore priora element is quibuſl;- 
bet ſic_diftis, in que” illa corrumpuntur F deſmunt ; diſſolvimtnr 


Q q | ſcilicet, 
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ſcilicet, in iſta ratione potius quam re ipſa & att. Elements 5. 
taque que dicuntur, non ſunt priora iſtis rebus que generanty 
aut oriuntur ; ſed poſteriora potius, & reliquie mag is quam princi 
pia. Neque Arifforeles ipſemet aut alius quiſpiam unquam demon- 
ſtravit, elementa in rerum natura ſeparatim exiſtere, aut principig 
40 corporum ſimilarium. If then none of theſe things which fo 

ies are reſoly'd into, and are ſuppos d to be compounded of, ci. 
ther have been or can be prov'd to exiſt ſeparate from and antece. 
dent to thoſe Bodies which they compound, what then becomes 
of all our company of Atoms which are ſuppos'd by their concourſe 
in an infinite Space to be the Origin of the world? I. know not 
where to find them, unleſs dancing with the, School-men's Chime. 
ra's in a vacuum, or in a Space as empty as the infinite one, 18 
ſome Epzcurean's Brains. Neither therein will they be much un. 
like their great Maſter Epicurus, if we believe the character which 

Cicero de the Stoic in Tully gives of him, who ſaith he was home ſine arte, 

i Peer. ſine literis, inſultans in omnes, ſme acumine ullo, ſine auttoritate, 

Is ſine lepore. But allowing the Hic ſome of that Paſſion, (which 
he diſclaim'd ſo much) in theſe words; yet we may rather believe 
what Tully himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epzcurus's Sentiments, that 

rdem de they were none of them handſom or becoming a Man. At ite 

Pirna. guid ſentit ? ſaith he of Epicurus; and ſoon replies, ſentit autem 

lden de  nihil unquam elegans, nhil decorum ; and in another place ſpeak- 

Finibus, ing of his Morals, he faith, zihil generoſum ſapit atque magnip.- 

52 cum, there was nothing Noble and Generous in him. Which 

| Cenſure of. Epicurus, all the pains that Y. Gaſ/endus hath taken in 
the Vindication of the Life and Opinions of Epicurus, hath not 
been able to wipe off. For altho? we thou'd yield what that learn- 
ed Man ſo much contends for, that all the Calumnies which were 
caſt on Epicurus ariſe from the antipathy between Zeno and the 
following Szozcs, and the School of Epicurus; yet all this will not 
make Epicurus to have been comparable with ſome other Philoſo- 
phers for parts and judgment, whoſe Principles have ſomewhat 
more generous and venerable in them, than the Morals of £pict- 

rus had, taking them in their more refin'd ſenſe. 
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XIV. But it is not the Morality of Epicurus which we nowinquirea- 
ter; our buſineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf in rendang 
an account of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity. An 
ſo we come to conſider the Hypotheſes it ſelf, whether it be rati- 
onal or no, or conſiſtent with the Catholic Laws of Nature which 
appear in the world. Two things I ſhall here inquire into, which 
are the main Principles of Epicurus, viz. the motion of theſe A- 
roms in the infinite Space, and the manner of the coneretion of 
Bodies by the concourſe of theſe Atoms. r 

1. I begin with their motion; which Epicurus attributes to his 
Atoms without any heſitation, and yet never undertakes to ge 
an account of the Origin of that Motion; which argues his whole 
Hypotheſis to be extremely precarious. The thing then, (Which 

he muſt aſſume as his main Principle, without which all his other 
do nothing) is, That Motion doth inſeparably belong to the leaſ 
Atom or inſenſible Particle; for without this there cannot be im- 
gin'd any concourſe of Atoms at all, much leſs any ſuch conte 


ture of Bodies out of them. But for one to ſay that Atoms my 


* 
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inquiſitive Mind. And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable in the 
exploders of ſu bſtantial Forms and occult Qualities, when the Origin 
of the whole World is reſolv'd into an occult Quality which gives 


tional account of at all, which is, the motion of Atoms in an in- 


That the motion of Atoms depends upon their gravity ; thequeſtion 
returns upon him with the fame violence, how comes this gravity 
to belong to theſe Atoms in ſuch an empty Space, where there can 
be no impulſion from other Bodies, no attraction from any mag- 
netic Particles which are ſuppos'd to be the cauſes of the deſcent 
of heavy Bodies? Nay, Epicurus himſelf takes away any center 


to his Atoms by virtue of their gravity; and if a Philoſopher may 


Nature, without aſſigning any other Reaſon for them, but that it 
is their Nature, let us never venture Philoſophizing more, but ſit 
down in that contented piece of Ignorance which attributes the 
Cauſes of every thing unto ſpecific Forms and occult Qualities. 
For this is ſo ſhameful a piece of Beggery, that P. Gaf/endus doth 
more than once diſclaim it, and in his diſcourſe of Motion doth 
prove an impoſſibility of motion in an infinite empty Space. Might 
not Epicurus then have ſav d his Credit better by fitting down with 
the Opinions of his Fore-fathers, than thus to go a begging for 
ſuch Hypotheſes, which none, who are not reſolv'd to be ignorant, 
will be ready to grant him: . 

But yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Epicurus, viz. That there is a principle of motion in e- 
very inſenſible particle of Matter, he plainly overthrows another 
Principle of his, which is, the ſolidity and different magnitude of 
theſe Atoms. Theſe Particles are ſuppos'd ſo ſolid, that Dionyſi- 
us in Euſebius tells us the account given why they are call'd 4% 
Was, 2s rb dh ajjeme, becauſe of their indiſſoluble firmneſs; and 
the different ſizes of theſe Atoms is ſo neceſſary a Principle, that 
rom thence they undertake to reſolve many Phenomena of the U- 
_ niverſe: let us now ſee how conſiſtent theſe things are with the in- 
leparable property of Motion belonging to Atoms: For if there 
be Particles of ſuch different ſizes, then it is plain that there are 
ſome Particles which may not only be conceiv'd to be bigger than 
others, but are really ſo; and fo there muſt be more parts of Mat- 
ter unagin'd in this bigger Particle than in another leſs; and if 
there be more parts, theſe parts may be conceiy'd ſeparate from 
each other, thar this Particle may be equal to the other; now then, 


of Matter, how comes one to be bigger than the other? For here- 
in ve ſce that every Particle is not in diftin& motion; for there 


ſac than in a leſs; and if ſo, there muſt be ſome union of thoſe 
mMmagmable Particles in that bigger Atom; and bow cou'd ſuch an 


Qq 2 union 


Fecauſe it is their nature to move, and give no other account of it, 
is ſo precarious, that it will never give the leaſt ſatisfaction to an 


cannot but be more imaginable Particles in an Atom of a bigger 


motion to Atoms. And herein the Atomiſts out- do themoſt credulous 
Peripatetics, ſeeing they lay the prime Foundation of the World and 
of their own Philoſophy together in a thing they can give no ra- 


fnite Vacuity. If it be reply d, which is all Epicurus hath to ſay, 


of that motion of Atoms; and yet attributes a neceſſary deſcent 


beg ſuch things as theſe are, ſo e to the Phenomena of 0 fn, 
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demand, if Motion doth inſeparably belong to the leaſt Particle 


— 


n 4. 


V. Deſtar- finding a fu 
 2e;, princip. Bodies, unleſs it be from the quicker motion and agitation of the 
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union be without reſt, and what reſt cou'd there be if motion 
_ doth inſeparably belong to every particle of Matter? And { i; 
muſt be in all thoſe Atoms which are ſuppos d to have Angleganq 


6— 


o 


Hooks, in order to their better catching hold of each other, for 
the compoſition of Bodies; how come theſe Hooks and Anglestg 
be annex'd to this Atom? For an Atom may be. without them 
whence comes this union, if ſuch a principle of motion be in; 
Particle? If it be anſwer'd, That Motion did belong to all theſe 
Particles, but by degrees the leſſer Particles hitting together made 
| up theſe angled and hooked Particles; I ſoon reply, that the gif, 
| fieulty returns more ſtrongly; for if theſe angled and hooked Par. 
ticles be ſuppos'd neceſſary to the contexture and union of Bodies, 
how came thoſe leaſt imaginable Particles ever to unite without 
ſuch Hooks and Angles? And fo the Queſtion will return in mf. 
nitum. If then the ſolidity and indiviſibility of theſe angled A. 
toms, doth depend on the union and reſt of thoſe lefler imaginable 


— joyn'd together, then it is evident that Motion js no in. 


parable property of all theſe Particles, but ſome are capable of u- 
nion, in order to the making of ſuch Hooks and Angles, which 
are neceſſary for the contexture of Bodies; and where there is u- 
nion and ſolidity, there is reſt; which is at leaſt accompany'd with 
it, if it be not one of the great Cauſes of it. And without which 
the Atomiſts, of all other Philoſophers, will be leaſt able to give 
an account of firmneſs in Bodies, when they make Bodies to con- 
fiſt of an 1 of Particles, by which it will be very hard 
cient account of the difference between fluid and firm 


3 — particles of fluid Bodies, and the reſt of the ſmall and contigu- 


ous parts that make up the firm Body, according to that Catho- 
lic Law of Nature, whereby things continue in the ſtate they are 

in till ſome ſtronger force puts them out of ir. 'The only thing 

which the Epicurean Atomiſts have left to give any account of the 
ſolidity of Particles of ſuch different ſizes, is, the want of Vacu- 

ity; for ſay they, The ground of diviſibility of Bodies is the in. 
terſperfion of a diſſeminated Vacuum; now where there is no V. 
 eutty, tho the particles be of different fize, yet they may be {6 | 
riftory of lid and indzviſible. But this is taken off by the inſtance produces } 
en OT againſt other perſons by chat Ingenious and Honorable Perſon M. 
2022 Hoyle in his Phyſiolagical Efſays, which is to this purpoſe, Suppoſe 
iwo of theſe preſum'd indiviſible particles, both ſmooth and of © 
cubical figure, ſbould happen to lie upon one another, and 4 turd 

ſhould chance to be fitly placed upon the upper of the two; whit 
ſhould hinder but that this Aggregate may by the violent knot 

of ſome other Corpuſcles be broken in the midſt of the whole Con. 
cretion, and conſequently in the middlemoſi Body For ſuppoſe 

them as ſolid as may be, yet ſince Corpuſcles as hard as they, 

be made very violently to knock againſt them, why may not hole 

grate or break the middlemoſt Corpuſcle, or any of the other 

And if there be a poſſibility of breaking off theſe cubieal parti. 

cles in the middle, then mere want of Vacuity is no ſufficient ac. 

count of their being indiviſible. By this we-{ce how far the Att: 

miſts are from giving any rational account of the Origin of che 
motion of the Atoms themſelves without a Deity. Gp 

a / | . - 


together that they make up any Bodies by their Contexture. 


* ws 4. 


2. Suppoſing this Motion to be granted them, yet they cannot 


£ jveany ſatisfattory account of the manner of coucretion' of Bodies 


the caſual occurſions of theſe Atoms moving in an infinite empt 
ſpace Which appears from thoſe groſs and extravagant ſup 4 
tions of Epicurus, in order to the making theſe Atoms of his | hit 


1. He ſuppoſeth as it were two Regions, a Superior and In- 
ferior in an infinite empty Space, which hath no center at all in 
it, nor any Body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpects of above 
and below, as appears by his Epiſtle to Herodotus, wherein he 
faich, Theſe terms of ds and aut or upwards and downwards, muſt 
be conceiv'd without any bounds or limits at all. So that tho we 
conceive ſomething > and we muſt imagin nothing ſupreme, and ſo 
on the contrary. Whereby it is evident, as Gafſendus confeſſeth, 


that Epicurus thought the ſurface of the Earth to be a plain, and 


this plain to be continued up ina level ſuperficies to the Heavens, 
and fo to all that immenſe ſpace of the Univerſe. So that all thoſe 
heavy Bodies which ſhould fall downwards in any parts of the 
wideſt diſtance on the Earth, as in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, would 
never meet (if they continued their Motion) in the center of the 
Earth, but would continue their Motion ſtill in a parallel line; and 
ſo he imagin'd that which is ſaid to be above as to us, was really 
the upper Ee of the World, and fo the deſcent of his Atoms, 
muſt neceſſarily be downwards towards the Earth, according to 


the weight of them. And was not this a worthy Mathematical 
- Suppoſition, for one who would undertake to give an Account of 


the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity? 


This Motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms would 


not ferye his turn; for if the Atoms mov d downwards thus in a 
parallel line, how was it poſſible for them ever to meet for the 


contextures of Bodies? Now for this purpoſe he invented a Mo- 
tion of declination ; for finding the Motion ad lineam, or ad per- 


pendiculum as ſome call it, could not poſſibly produce thoſe va- 


rieties of Bodies which are in the Univerſe, he ſuppos'd therefore 
the Deſcent not to be in a perpendicular right line, but to decline 


a little, that ſa ſeveral Particles in their deſcent might make ſome 


occurſions one upon another. And this Epicurus added to Demo- 


critus ; but therein, as Tully obſerves, was very unhappy, that where 


he adds to Democritus, ea que corrigere vult, mihi quidem depra- 
vare videatur ; that he marr'd what Democritus had ſaid, by mend- 
ing of it. The reaſon of which Motion of Declination is thus 
given by Lucretius; | 


Quod niſi declinare ſolerent, ommia deorſum 
Imbris uti guttæ caderent per Inane profundum ; 
Nec foret offenſus natus, neque plaga creata 
Principiis, ita nil unquam natura creaſſet. 


t was obvious to object, That, according to the Principles of Epi- 
"urus, there could have been no concourſe at all of Atoms in an in- 


nite ſpace, on the two grounds he went on, which were the Na- 
tural Deſcent of Atome, and the ægui- velocity of the Motion of all 


toms of what ſize ſoever, which he likewiſe aſſerted (alcho! one 
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would think, if Gravity were the cauſe of Motion, then the more 
Gravity, the ſwifter the Motion would be) from hence, Ifay, it 
were not eaſy to conceive: how the Atoms ſhould embrace each 
other in a parallel line, if they fell down, as Lucretius expreſſeth 
its like drops of rain; and therefore they ſaw a neceſſity to make 
their Motion decline a little, that ſo they might juſtle and hit 
one upon another. But this oblique Motion of the Atoms, tho 
it be the only refuge left to ſalve the origin of things by a con- 
courſe of Atoms, is yet as precarious and without reaſon as any 
Ciccero de Other Suppoſition of theirs whatſoever. Tully chargeth this Mo. 
Tin hn, & tion of Declination with two great faults, Futility, and Inefficacy, 
mal. lib. 1. Pr | uu" OT. 1 Jy 
gue cum res tota fitta fit pueriliter, tum ne efficit quidem quod vault, 
t is a childiſh Fancy, and to no e For, firſt, It is aſſerted 
without any reaſon at all given for it, which is unworthy a Phi. 
loſopber; neither is to any purpoſe; for if all Atoms, faith he, de. 
cline in their Motion, then none of them vill ſtick together; if 
ſome decline, and others do not, this is as precarious as any thin 
can be imagin' d, to aſſign a diverſity of Motion in indiviſible Par. 
: 5 ticles, which yet have all the ſame velocity of Motion; and, as 
” Tully faith, Hoc erit quaſi prouincias Atoms. dare, quæ reete, que 
oblique ferantur ; as tho Epicurus were the General at this Rengez- 
vous of Atoms, who itands ready to appoint every one his Task 
?lucarch, and Motion. This Plutarch tells us was the great charge againſt 
4e Anim. Epjcurus, e. tro elne ou 7% fen wie, becauſe he introduced fuch 4 
Pro” © Motion of Declination out of nothing, upon no pretenſe of reaſon. 
Turrebus And Turnebus tells us that the ground why they deſir'd ſo ſmall a 
a ac Declination, was, becauſe they were conſcious to themſelves, that 
it was founded upon no ground of Reaſon; Et Epicurei ſibi con. 
ſcii culpæ, timide eam ponebant, & minimam ſibi poſtulabant. Io 
which purpoſe Turnebus cites thoſe Verſes of Lucretius ) 
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Quare etiam atque etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe eſt 
Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fiugere motus 
Obliquos videamur, & id res vera refutet. | 
Nam hoc in promptu manifeſtumque eſſe videmus, 

Pondera quantum in ſe eſt, non paſſe obliqua meare 
E ſupero cum præcipitant, quod cernere poſſis. 
Sed nihil omnino recta regione via. 


Declinare quis eſt qui poſſit cernere ſeſe ? 


But this Argument of Lucretius will hold, if at all, further than 

this little Declination (for it is no more they deſire than as little 

as may be imagin'd, lr nihil poſſit fieri minus, as Tully expreſſeth 

it) but if they may decline a little, why not a great deal more: 

nay, it is impoſſible to conceive, but a little oblique Motion at firſt 

will in an infinite Space grow to be very oblique; for there is no- 

thing to hinder the Motion which way it bends: now if there be 

never ſo little Motion of Declination, the Atom will be inclin d 

that way; and what then ſhould hinder, but that the obliquity in 

a Motion thro' a great Space ſhould at laſt come to be very great; 

there being no center at all to guide the Motion rowards, and thc 
Cicero de gravity not hindring this little Declination? Therefore T5 a$Ks 
Faro. that Queſtion, Cur declinet uno minimo, non declinet duobus aut it! 


bus? Why only it declines one minim, and not two or three * 0 
*s ut 


Lader J. 2. 


y — 
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faith he, it is no impulſion from any other Atom which makes it de- 
cline that one minim; neither is there any impediment in the Space 
to hinder it from declining more; ſo that, as he well ſaith, optare 
hoc quidem eft, non diſputare, this is to beg Hypotheſes, and not 
to prove them, which is the thing we have prov'd Epicurus to do. 
Which was the firſt thing premis'd, v. that this OO of E- 
ye was very precarious , and is built on no foundation of 
eaſon⸗ 7 : | 
2. It is unſatisfactory and inſufficient, as well as precarious ; for 
ſhould we grant his two main Principles, Atoms, and his Infinite 
empty Space; yet we deny that ever his Atoms with all their oc- 
curſions would ever produce thoſe things which are in the Uni- 
verſe. To run thro' the noted Phenomena of the Univerſe, and 
to ſhew how inſufficient an account the Epicureans are able to give 
of them, from a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, is a task too large 
to be here undertaken. There are only three things which I ſhall 
rather ſuggeſt than inſiſt upon, to ſee what miſerable ſhifts the 
Epicureans are driven to for the falving of them, and ſhall then 
leave it with the Reader to judg, what unmeaſurable confidence it 
is in any to reject the Creation of the World for the ſake of the 
Epicurean Hyppot heſis; and whether it be not the height of credu- 
liry, as well as infidelity, to believe the World ever to have been 
made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms. „ 
1. The great variety of appearances in Nature, which are attri- 
buted to Particles of the ſame Nature, only with the alteration 
of Size, Shape and Motion. That ſome things in the world, 
ſhould have no other reaſon given of them, may not only be to- 
lerable, but rational, as in che objects and operations on the or- 
gans of Senſe, thoſe affections which are miſtaken for real qua- 
lities, &c. But that all thoſe effects which are ſeen in Nature, 
ſhould have no other cauſe but the different Configuration and 
Motion of Atoms, is the height of Folly as well as impiety. To 
unagin that the Particles of Matter, as they are in Men, ſhould 
be capable of Senſation, Memory, Intellection, Volition, &c. merely 
becauſe of a different Shape, Size and Motion from what they have 
in a piece of wood, is a riddle that requires a new Configuration 
of Atoms in us to make us underſtand. May it not be hoped, 
that at leaſt one time or other by this caſual concourſe of Atoms, 
the Particles may light to be of ſuch a Nature in Stones, as to 
make them fly; in Plants, to make them all ſenſitive; and in 
Beaſts, to make them reaſon and diſcourſe? What may hinder 
ſuch a Configuration or Motion of Particles, if all theſe effects 
ac to be umputed to no higher Principles? We ſee in other Bodies 
what difterent appearances are caus'd by a ſudden alteration of the 
Particles of the 1 of which they are compounded; why may it 
Not fall out ſo in the things mentioned? Neither can this be un- 
rcaſonable to demand. 1. Becauſe the Motion of theſe Particles 
of Matter is caſual ſtill according to them, and who knows what 
chance may do? for the Seminal Principles themſelves are, I ſup- 
poſe, according to them of the ſame uniform Matter with the reſt 
of the world, and fo are liable to different Motion and Configu- 
tion. 2. Becauſe all Particles of Matter are ſuppos'd to be in con- 
tua] Motion, becauſe of that diſſeminated Vacuity which . 3 
| um” 


e 
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ſum'd to be in the world, and becauſe a Coacer vate Vacuity is not 
only aſſerted as poſlible, but as probably exiſtent: I aſſume onl; 


then (that which is inſiſted on as probable) vi. that that 89 1 
which lies between our Atmoſphere and the Stars, is empty of any 
other thing, but only the rays of the Stars which paſs thro? it; 7 
then ſuppoſing it a Vachiy: whether would not the Particles ot 
thoſe Bodies which lie contiguous to that Space preſently diſlodg 
from the Bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous 
of Atoms there? for all Atoms are ſuppos'd to be in perpetual 
Motion; and the cauſe aſſign'd, why in ſolid Bodies they do not 
fly away, is becauſe of the repercuſſion of other Atoms, that when 
they once begin to ſtir, they receive ſuch knocks as make them 
quiet in their places. Now this cannot hold in the Bodies conti. 
guous to this Space; for both thoſe Bodies are more fluid, and ſo 
there is no ſuch knocking of Particles to keep them at reſt; but 
which is more, thoſe which are contiguous have nothing at all to 
hinder them from Motion, and fo thoſe Particles will neceſſaril 

remove into that empty Space where there is no impediment of 
their Motion, and ſo the next Atoms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe 
that Space wherein the other were is made empty by their removal; 
and fo the next, and ſo on, till not only the Air, but the whole 


maſs of the Earth will on ſuppoſition of ſuch a Vacuity bediffolyd 


Euſeb. 
Prep. Ev. 
J. 15. c. 24. 


into its firſt Particles, which will all mutiny in the ſeveral Bodies 
wherein they are, and never reſt till they come to that empty 
Space, where they may again Rendezvous together. So dange- 
rous is the news of Liberty, or of an empty Space to theſe Demo. 
cratical Particles of the Univerſe. Neither can I ſee how a diſſc- 
minated Vacuity can ſalve the difficulty; for thoſe Particles of the 


moſt ſolid Bodies, being in continual Motion, and the ground of 


their union being repercuſſion, it thence follows that towards that 
part where the 1 vacuum is, the Particles meeting wich 
no ſuch ſtrokes may fairly take their leaves of the Bodies they are 
in, and fo one ſucceed in the place of another, till the Configura- 
tion of the whole be alter'd, and conſequently different appear- 
ances and effects may be caus'd in the ſame Bodies, tho' it reluits } 
from ſeminal Principles. So that according to the Atomical Prin- 

ciples, no Rational account can be given of thoſe Effects which 


are ſeen in Nature. This Dionyſius in Euſehius urgeth againſt the 


Atomiſts, that from the fame Principles without evident reaſon 
given for it, they make of the ſame uniform Matter ſome things 
conſpicuous to Senſe, others not, ſome ſhort-liv*d, others ex- 
tremely long-lv'd. Tha d rnb, teig d vg N ad ermiouy Relas, 0 A ad ah 
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Il hat ground can there be afſign'd of ſo vaſt a difference between 
things if they all be of the ſame nature, and differ only in ſixe and 
/ape ? faith that excellent Perſon, who there with a great deal of 
Eloquence lays open the folly of the Atomical Philoſophy, ew 
4 F «Tal, 5 In Ort d, T7 dhe THY PDiwy neu Ew er tis lia, To 
aonduely rund irh] It is a rare Democracy of Atoms, ſaith he⸗ 
where the friendly Atoms meet and embrace each other, and flo 
thence forward live in the cloſeſt ſociety together, N 
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. Not only the variety, but the exa& order and beauty of the 

Vorld, is a thing unaccountable by the Atomical Hypotheſis. Were 

the whole Wor d ſtill a Heſiod's Chaos (from the conſideration of 
which Diogenes Laertius tells us Epicurus began to philoſophize) Laer l 10. 
we might probably beheve an Agitation of Particles (ſuppoſing | 
matter created) might ſettle it in ſuch a confus'd manner; but that 
chere ſhould be nothing elſe but a blind impetus of Atoms to pro- 
duce thoſe vaſt and moſt regular Motions of the heavenly Bodies, 
o order the paſſage of the Sun for ſo great conveniency of Na- | 
ture, and for the alternate ſucceſſion of the Seaſons of the Year, 
which ſhould cut ſuch Channels for the Ocean, and keep that vaſt 
Body of the Water (whoſe ſurface is higher than the Earth) from 
overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the Earth with ſuch ſeminal 
and prolific Principles, as to provide food and nouriſhment for 
thoſe Animals which live upon it, and furniſh out every thing ne- 
ceflary for the comfort and delight of Man's Life; to believe, 1 
fay, that all theſe things came only from a blind and fortuitous 
concourſe of Atoms, is the moſt prodigious piece of credulity and 
folly that Human Nature is ſubject to. But this part which concerns 

the order and beauty of the parts of the Univerſe, and the Argu- 
ment thence, that it could be no blind fortuitous Principle, but an DH. More | 
infinitely wife Gop, hath been fo fully and judiciouſſy handled by Antidote 
a Learned Perſon already, that I ſhall rather chooſe to refer the ue. 
Reader to his Diſcourſe, than inſiſt any more upon it. 


| | part 2. 
z. The Production of Mankind is a thing which the Atomiſts are 
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moſt ſhamefully puzzl'd with, as well as the Formation of the in- 
ternal parts of Man's Body, of which I have already ſpoken in 
the precedent Chapter. It would pity one to ſee what lamentable 
ſhifts the Atomiſts are put to, to find out a way for the Produ- 
| Hon of Mankind, viz. That our teeming mother the Earth, at 
| {aff caſt forth ſome kind of bags like wombs upon the ſurface of 
N the Earth, and theſe by degrees breaking, at laſt came out Chil- 
dren, which were nouriſb d by a kind of juice of the Earth like 
; Milk, by which they were brought up ill they came to be Men. 
2 Oh what will not Atheiſts believe rather than a DEIT Y and Pro- 
5 _ vidence! But leſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Aromi/ts, hear 
Y what Cenforinus faith of Epicurus; Is enim crededit limo calefa- Cenſor. de 
x tos uteros neſtio quos radicibus terre cohærentes, primum incre- ., . 
n viſe, &> infantibus, ex ſe editis ingenitum lactis humorem, na- 
5 tua miuiſtrante præbuiſſe; quos ita educatos & adultos, genus 
4 "manium propagaſſe. But becauſe Lucretius may be thought to 
9 peak more impartially in the caſe, how rarely doth he deſcribe it? 
PIs . | 
7 Creſcebant uteri terre radicibus apti, 
en Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit ætas 
10 Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
of Convertebat ibi natura foramina terre, 
gi Et ſuccum vents cogebat fundere apertis 
” Conſimilem lattis ; e nunc femina quæ que 
hes Quum peperit dulci repletur latte, quod omnis 
o Impetus in mammas convertitur ille aliment: : —_— 
Terra cibum pueris, veſtem vapor, herba cubile ' nu 
of 1 


Præbebat, multa & molli lanugine abundans. = 
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Had Lucretius been only a Poet, this might have paſs d Fr; 


handſomely deſcrib'd Fable: but to deliver it for a piece of Phi 


loſophy, makes it the greater Mythology: that Man's Bod 
Ferm dd et of the Earth we believe, becauſe we have realon ſo 1 


do; but that the Earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch folliculi, as he ex. 


reſſeth it, and then Men ſhould be brought up in ſuch a way 23 
be deſcribes, deſerves a place among the moſt incredible and Poe. 
tic Fables. But if Poets muſt be credited, how much more like a 
Man did he ſpeak; who told usz | 1 ö 
| Natus homo eſt; ſive hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ille opifex rerum, Mundi melioris origo ; 

Sve recens tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alto 

ec /Ethere, cognati retinebat ſemina calt; 

Quam ſatus Iapeto miſtam fiuvialibus undis, 

Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuntta Deorum. 


Thus have we conſider'd the Epicurean Hypotheſis, both as to 
the Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſutableneſs of it to the 
Phenomena of the Univerſe; and I ſuppoſe now there cannot be the 


the leaſt ſhadow of Reaſon found from the Atomical a 
" 


to make us atall queſtion that Account of the Origin of the 
verſe, which aſcribes it not to the fortuitous concourſe of. Atome, 


but to the infinite wiſdom of a Derry. I conclude then this Dil. 


Antholog. 


J. 1. c. x5. 


| XVII. 


| Canteſii 


Princip. 


P. 3. Art. 


46, &c. 


courſe of the Epicurean Hypotheſis with the words of Autome dun 
in the Greek Epigram. 
Tair cds; (os ic, um d Emixzggy tals) 
IIs To xev0 H, % Ties d porddss. 


Loark to be wiſe; let Epicurus chaſe 
To find his Atoms, and his empty Space. 


I come now to the laſt Hypotheſis mention'd, which undertakes | 


to give an account of the Origin of the Univerſe, from the mere 
Mechanical Laws of Motion and Matter. Which is the 1 
of the late Famous French Philoſopher Mr. Des-Cartes. For al. 
cho' there be as much Reaſon as Charity to believe that he never 
intended his Hypotheſes as a foundation of Atheiſm, having made 
it ſo much his buſineſs to aſſert the Exiſtence of a Dz1ry, and Im- 
materiality of the Soul: yet becauſe it is apt.to be abus'd to that 
end by Perſons Atheiſtically diſpos'd, becauſe of his aſcribing 10 
much to the power of Matter; we ſhall therefore ſo far conſidet 
it, as it undertakes to give an Account of the Origin of the Un- 
verſe without a DEITY. His Hypotheſis therefore is briefly this 
He takes it for granted, that all the Matter of the World was at 
firſt of one Uniform Nature, diviſible into innumerable parts, and 
divided into many, which were all in Motion: from hence he ſup- 
poſeth, 1. That all the Matter of which the Unjverſe is cou 


poſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles of an indifferent 
ſize, and that they had all fuck a Motion as is now found in 


the 


| . 2 * Was e 2 TIE OR 
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the World. 2. That all thoſe particles were not at firſt Sphæri- 
cal, becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyn'd together will not jill 
up 4 continued Space, but that of whatever figure they were at 
rj, they would by continual Motion become Spherical, becauſe 
they would have Various circular Motions ; for ſeeing that at firſt 
they were mov d with ſo great force that one particle would be 
dicjorn'd from the other, the ſame force continuing would ſerve 
0 cut off all angles which are ſuppos'd in them, by their fre- 
quent occurfions againſt each other; and ſo when the angles were 
cut off, they would become Spherical. 3. He 5 that no 
Space is left empty; but when thoſe round particles being joyn d, 
leave ſome intervals between them, there are ſome more ſubtile 
particles of Matter, which are ready to fill up thoſe void Spaces, 
_ which ariſe from thoſe angles which were cut off from the other 
articles to make them Spherical ; which fragments of particles are 
ſo little, and acquire thereby fuch a celerity of Motion, that by the 
force of that « they will be divided into innumerable little frag- 
ments, and fo will fill up all thoſe Spaces which other particles 
could not enter in at. 4. That thoſe particles which fill up the 
intervals between the Spherical ones, have not all of them the 
ſame celerity of Motion, becauſe ſome of them are more undivi- 
ded than others are, which fil up the ſpace between three glo- 
bular particles when their qngles were cut off, and therefore thoſe 
particles muſt neceſſarily have very angular figures, which are unfit 
for Motion, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles eaſily 
| flick together, and transfer the greateſt part of their Motion upon 
thoſe other particles which are leſs, and th Pl have a ſwifter mo- 
| tion; andbecauſe theſe particles are to paſs thro ſuch triangular ſpa- 
ces which lie in the midſt of three globular particles touching each 
other, therefore he ſuppoſeth them as to their breadth and depth to 
ve of a triangular figure ; but becauſe theſe particles are ſomewhat 
lang, and the globular particles thro which they paſs with ſo ſwift 
motion have their rotation about the poles of the Heavens, thence he 
 [uppoſes that thoſe triangular particles come to be wreathed. Now 
om theſe things being thus ſuppos'd, Des-Cartes hath ingenu- 
_ ouſly and coninantly to his Principles undertaken to give an Ac- 
count of the moſt noted Phenomena of the World, and thoſe three 
ſorts of particles mention'd , he makes to be his three Elements. 
Ihe {7/7 is that ſubtile Matter which was ſuppos'd to ariſe from the 
cutting off the angles of the greater particles; and of this he tells us 
the um and Fix d Stars conſiſt, as thoſe particles of that ſubtile 
Matter being in continual motion have made thoſe ſeveral vortices 
or ©: /hereat M hirpools. The ſecond Element conſiſts of the Sphe- 
ical particles themſelves, which make up the Heavens; out of 
_ the /hird Element, which are thoſe Mreathed particles, he gives an | 
Account of the Formation of the Earth, and Planets, and Co- * 
"ts; and from all of them, by the help of thoſe common Affe- | 3 
tons of Matter, Size, Figure, Motion, Sc. he undertakes to x 
1 ** an Account of the Phenomena of the World. How far his Ihe — 
rinciples do conduce to the giving Mens Minds ſatisfaction, as 
to the particular Phenomena of Nature, is not here our buſineſs 
o mquire, but only how far theſe Principles can give an Account | 3 
of the Origin of the Univerſe without a DEIT Y? And that it 
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cannot give a ſatisfactory account how the World was fram d Wich. 


out a Deity, appears by the two grand Suppoſitions on which all 


Dr. More 
Autidote 

6. 2. h. 1. 
Immorta- 
lity of the 
Soul, 6. 1. c. 
11./. 3. &c. 
Ep. 3. ad 
Carte /. 


Carteſ. 


reſp. ad ep. 
: 3. H. Mort, 


Maimon, 


More Nev. 


b. 2. 30. 
Gaſſendi 
Phyjic.f. 1. 
4.7. e. 6. 


Eccl. S. 17. 


his Elements depend, both which cannot be from any other Pr 
ciple bur Gop. Thoſe are, 1. The Exiſtence of Matter in the eri 
which we have already prov'd cannot be independent on Gop, ad 
neceſſarily exiſtent z and therefore ſuppoſing that Matter exiſtent 
and put into Motion, would grind it ſelf into thoſe ſeveral articles 


in- | 


by him ſuppos'd, yet this cannot give an Account of the Origin of 


the Univerſe without a Deity. 2. Ihe motion of the particles of Ma. 
ter ſuppoſeth a Deity; for Matter is no ſelf- moving Principle, as hath; 
been fully demonſtrated in ſeveral places by that judicious Philoſo- 
pher Dr. H. More, who plainly manifeſts that if Motion did necef. 
farily belong to Matter, it were impoſſible there ſhould be Sun, or 
Stars, or Earth, or Man in the World; for the Matter being uni. 


form, it muſt have equal Motion in all its particles, if Motion dorh 


belong to it. For Motion being ſuppos'd to be natural and eſſen. 
tial to Matter, muſt be alike every where in it, and therefore every 
particle muſt be ſuppos'd in motion to its utmoſt capacity, and {6 
every particle is alike and moy'd alike: and therefore there being 


no prevalency at all in any one particle above another in Bigness 


or Motion, it is manifeſt that this Unzverſal Matter, to whom Mo- 
tion is ſo eſſential and natural, will be ineffectual for the producing 
of any variety of appearances in Nature; for nothing could be caus'd 
by this thin and ſubtile Matter, but what would be wholly imper- 
ceptible to any of our Senſes: and what a ſtrange kind of viſible 
World would this be? From hence then it appears that there mull 
be an infinitely powerful and wiſe Gop, who muſt both put Mar- 
ter into Motion, and regulate the Motion of it, in order to the pro- 
ducing all thoſe varieties which appear in the World. And this ne- 


ceſſity of the Motion of Matter by a power given it from Gop is 


freely acknowledg'd by Mr. Des-Cartes himſelf in theſe words; 


Conſidero materiam jibi libere permiſſam, & nullum aliunde impulſun 


ſiiſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem ; illa autem impellitur a Deo, tan. 


tundem motus ſive tranſlationis in ea conſervante quantum av mitio 
poſuit. So that this great improver and diſcoverer of the Mechanical 
power of Matter, doth freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of Gop's | 
giving Motion in order to the Origin of the Univerſe, but of his con- 
ſerving Motion in it for the upholding it: So that we need not fear 
from this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity from being the prime 
efficient cauſe of the World. All the Queſtion then is concerning the 
particular manner, which was us d by Gop as the efficient cauſe in 
giving Being to the World. As to which I ſhall only in general 
ſuggeſt what Maimonides ſays of it. Omnia fimul creata traits C 
poſtea ſucceſſive ab invicem ſeparata ; altho? I am ſomewhat inclin- 


able to that of Gaſſendus, Majus eſt mundus opus, quam ut aſſequi 


mers humana illius molitionem poſſit : To which I think may be wel 
apply'd that Speech of Solomon; Then I beheld all the work 0 
Gop, that a man cannot find out the work that is done under 


the Sun: becauſe tho a man labor to ſeek it out, yea; furthers 


tho'-a-ife-man-think-to know-it,-yet-ſhall he not be-able to ful 
* | Shs Pr. | 7 
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F 
Of che Origin of Evil. ah 


. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments againf i 
it refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a conſideration of the na- 
ture of Gop, and the things of the World. of the Spirit of Na- 
ture. IV. The great objeftions again Providence propounded. 
The ſir} concerns the Origin of Evil. V. Gop cannot be the Au 
thor of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Sori- | 
 ptures give of the fall of Man, doth not charge Go with Man's 
fault. GoD's power to govern Man by Laws, tho he gives no par- 
ticular reaſon of every poſitive Precept. VI. The reaſon of God's 
creating Man with freedom of Will, largely ſhew'd from Sim- 
plicins; and the true account of the Origin of Evil. VII. God's 
permitting the Fall, makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil compar'd 
with that of Heathen Philoſophers. 1X. The antiquity of the opi- 
non of aſcribing the Origin of Ewvil to an evil Principle. Of the 
judgment of the Perſians, Ægyptians, and others about it. X. Of 
Manicheiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophers ; of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics; the Origin 
of Evil not from the neceſſity of Matter. XV, XVL The remain- 
ders of the Hiſtory of the Fall among the Heathens. XVII. XVIII, 
XIX. Of the malignity of Demons. XX, XXI, XXII. Pro. 
widence vindicated as to the ſufferings of the good, and impunity 
f bad Men, An account of both from Natural Light, manifeſted 
by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. 8 


T being now manifeſted not only that there is a Gop, but that . 

4 the World had its Being from Him; it thence follows by an 
eaſy and rational Deduction, that there is a particular Hand of Di- 
vine Providence, which upholds the World in its Being, and wiſely 
diſpoſeth all Events in it. For it is a moſt irrational and abſurd 
Opinion to aſſert a Deity, and deny Providence: and in nothing 
did Epicurus more diſcover the weakneſs and puerility of his judg- 
ment than in this. Indeed, if Epicurus had no other detign in aſ- 
ſerting 2 Deity, than (as many ancient Philoſophers imagin'd) to 
avoid the imputation of direct Atheiſm, and yet to take away all 
foundations of Religion; he mult needs be ſaid to ſerve his Hy- 
theſis well, tho' he did aſſert the Being of an Excellent Nature, 
wich he call'd Gop; while yet he 3 Him ſit as it were with 
his Elbows folded up in the Heavens, and taking no cognizance 
ot Human actions. For he well knew, that if the belief of Di- 
| Rr 3 Yue 
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vine Providence were once rooted out of Mens Minds, the 
thoughts of an Excellent Being above the Heavens, would haye 
no more awe or. power upon the Hearts and Lives of Men, 


the telling Men that there are Jewels of ineſtimable value 2 Fon 


Tndies, makes them more ready to pay Taxes to their Princes 


For that Philoſopher could not be ignorant, that it is not Worth 
but Power, nor Speculation but Intereſt that rules the World. 


The poor Tenant more regards his petty Landlord, than the greateſſ 


Prince in the World that hath nothing to do with him: and he 


thinks he hath great reaſon for it; for he neither fears puniſh. 
ment, nor hopes for reward from him; whereas his Landlord ma 

diſpoſſeſs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may advan. 
tage him the moſt if he gains his favor: Suppoſing then that there 
were ſuch an Excellent Being in the World which was compleathy 


happy in Himſelf, and thought it an impairing of his happineis 


to trouble Himſelf with an inſpection of the World; Religion 


might then be indeed deriv'd 4 relegendo, but not à religando; there 


might be ſome pleaſure in contemplating his Nature, but there 


could be no obligation to Obedience. So that Epicurus was the 
firſt founder of a kind of Philoſophical Antinomianiſm, placing all 


Religion in a Veneration of the Deity, purely for its own Ex- 
cellency , without any ſuch mercenary Eye (as thoſe who feryc 
Gop for their own ends, as they ſay, are apt to have) to reward 


and puniſhment. And I much doubt chat Good-woman whom the 


Story goes of, who in an Enthufia/tic poſture ran up and down the 
Streets with Emblems in her Hands, Fire in the one, as ſhe faid, 
to burn up Heaven, and Water in the other, to quench Hell that 
Men might ſerve Gon purely for Himſelf, would, if the had com- 
paſs'd her deſign, ſoon have brought Praſelytes enough to Epicu- 


rus, and by burning Heaven would have burnt up the Cords of 


Religion, and in quenching Hell would have extinguiſh'd the Awe 
and Fear of a Deity in the World. Inded the incomparable Ex- 
cellency and Perfection which is in the Tivine Nature, to Spirits 
advanc'd to a Noble and Generous height in Religion, makes chem 
exccedingly value their Choice; while they diſregard whatever 


rivals with God for it; but were it not for thoſe Magnetieal hoołks 


of Obedience and Eternal Intereſt, there are few would be drawn 
to a due Conſideration of, much leſs a Delight in ſo Amiable and 
Excellent a Nature. And it is umpoſlible to conceive, why Gop 
in the Revelation of his Will ſhould ever ſo much as mentionafu- 
ture puniſhment, or promiſean eternal Reward, were not the Con- 
ſideration of theſe things the Sinews of Religion. SY 
Which they whole deſign was to undermine the very Founda- 
tions on which all Religion was built, underſtood far better, than 
choſe weak pretended Advancers of Religion, who while in ſuch 

a way they pretend to advance it, do = blow it up. For it Men 
ought not to have an Eye and reſpect to their own future conditi- 
on, nor ſerve Gop on the account of his power to make our Souls 
miſerable or happy, much leſs ought Men to ſerve Gop with an) 
regard to his Providence, ſince the matters Which Providence 15 
employ'd about in this World, are of infinitely leſs moment, than 
thoſe which concern our future State. And if we have no Eye on 
Divine Providence in the exerciſe of Religion, we ſhall ſcarce oF 
| age able 
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able to underſtand for what end Gop ſhould take fo much care of 
Mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his goodneſs to them, were it 
not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and excite them to 
the more cheerful Obedience to him. And when once we queſti- 
on to what end Gop troubles himſelf with the World, we are 
come next door to Epicurus, and may in few ſteps more delight in 
che Flowers of his Garden. For this was his ſtrongeſt plea againſt 
Providence, thatit was beneath the Majeſty and Excellency of the 
Divine Nature to ſtoop ſo low, and trouble himſelf fo far, as to 
regard what was done on Earth. This being one of his Rate 


% Un ang magng, The bleſſed and immortal Being, neither hath any *** 5. 

inployment himſelf, nor troubles himſelf with others. Which as 

Maximus Tyrius well obſerves, is rather a deſcription of a Sardana- waz. yr. 

palus », than a Deity z nay, of a worſe than a Sardanapalus; for Diſſert. 29. 

he in the midſt of all his ſoftneſs and effeminacy wou'd yet entertain | 

{me Counſels for the ſafety and good of his Empire; but Epi- 

curus his Deity is of ſo tender a nature, that the leaſt thought of 

Buſineſs wou'd quite ſpoil his Happineſs. This Opinion of Epi- 

curus made the more raiſed-{pirited Moraliſts fo far contemn the 

inworthy Apprehenſions which he entertain'd of the Divine Na- 

ture, that they degraded him from the very title of a Philoſopher 

in it. and rank'd him beneath the moſt fabulous Poets, who had 

writ ſuch unworthy things of their Gods, as is evident by the Cen- 

ſures which Tully, Plutarch, and others, paſs upon him for this cicero 4. 

very Opinion. And they tell him that ſome of their own Men 1. 1. 

were of a more noble and excellent Spirit than Epicurus his Deity, et 

who abhorr'd Softneſs and Idleneſs, and made it their greateſt de- Plutarch. 

light to do good to their Countries. But Epricurus muſt needs 3 
make his God of his own humor (the uſual flattery which Men 
bear to themſelves, to think that moſt excellent which they de- 


light in moſt) as Xenophanes was wont to lay, that if his Horſe, 


| were to deſcribe a God, it would be with a curl'd Main, a broad Cheſt, 
| Sc. and in every thing like himſelf. Had Epicurus himſelf fo lit- 
ile of an Athenian in him, as not to make it ſome part of his de- 
5 light to under tand the Affairs of the World? Or at leaſt, did he 
take no pleaſure in the walks of his famous Garden, nor to order 
: his Trees, and ſet his Flowers, and contrive every thing for his 
g own delight? Wou'd Epicurus then count this a part of his Hap- 
pineſs? And is it inconſiſtent with the Happineſs of the Deity to 
take notice of the World and order all things in it for his own 
Glory? Muſt ſo excellent a Nature as Gop's was, by his own ac- 
: knowledgment, be preſently tired with Buſineſs, when the more 
? excellent any Nature is, the more active and vigorous it is, the 
P more able to comprehend and diſpatch matters of moment with 
. the leaſt diſturbance to it ſelf? Is it a pleaſure to a Nurſe to fill the 
f Child with her Milk? Doth the Sun rejoice to help the World 
4 vith his conſtant Light? And doth a Fountain murmur till it be 
. deliyer'd of its Streams which may refreſh the Ground ? And is it 
* no delight to the Divine Nature to behold the effects of his Good- 
neſs upon the World? We ſee here then the foundation on which 
« Epicurus went, vis. that his God muſt be like himſelf, or there 


muſt be none; and truly he might more ſutably to his Principles 
_ queſtion 


gententiæ, or undoubted Maxims, Th fue, val dghagb r aint ard. Diog. Ls. 
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queſtion his Exiſtence, than ſuppoſing his Exiſtence deny his Pro. 


vidence on ſuch miſerable accounts as theſe are, which yet are the 


chief which either Epicurus or Lucretius cou'd bring againſt; 
| 33 | ts „ 5 | © It, 
from the conſideration of the Divine Nature. en 


The which to any one who conſiders it, doth necellarily infer 
a peculiar Eye and Hand of Providence in the World. For can 
we imagin that a Being of Infinite Knowledg ſhou'd be ignorant 
of what is done in the World? And of Infinite Power, ſhow 
ſtand by and leave things to Chance and Fortune? Which were at 
firſt contriv'd and brought into Being by the contrivance of his 


Wiſdom, and exerciſe of his Power. And where the foundation 


of Exiſtence lies wholly and ſolely in the power of an Infinite Be. 
ing producing, the ground of continuance of that Exiſtence myſt 
lie in the ſame power conſerving. When Men indeed effect an 
thing, the work may continue, whatever become of him that did it; 
but the reaſon of that is, becauſe what Man doth; is out of Mat- 
ter already exiſtent, and his work is only ſetting Materials toge. 
ther; but now what Gop effects, he abſolutely gives a Being to, 
and therefore its duration depends on his conſervation. What is 
once in its Being, I grant, will continue till ſome greater force 
than it ſelf put it out of Being; but withal I add, that Gog' 
withdrawing his Conſervation is ſo great a force, as muſt needs 
put that Being which had its Exiſtence from his Power, out of 
the condition it was in by it. The light of the Sun continues 
in the Air, and as long as the Sun communicates it, nothing can 
extinguiſh the Light, but what will put out the Sun: butcou'd we 
ſuppoſe the Sun to withdraw his Beams, what becomes of the Light 
then? This is the caſe of all Beings, which come from an Infinite 
Power; their ſubſiſtence depends on a continual Emanationof the 
fame Power which gave them Being: and when once this 1s with- 
drawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by this power mull 
necds relapſe into nothing. Beſides, what dependence is there up- 
on cach other in the moments of duration of any created Being! 
The mode of Exiſtence in a Creature is but contingent and poſli- 
ble, and nothing is imply'd in the notion of an exiſtent. Creature, 
beyond mere pollibility of Exiſtence: what is it then which gives 
actual Exiſtence to it? That cannot be it ſelf, for it wou'd bene- 
ceſſarily exiſtent: if another then gives Exiſtence, this Exiltence | 
muſt wholly depend upon him who gave it: for nothing can con- 
tinue Exiſtence to it ſelf, but what may give it to it ſelf, { for it 
gives it for the moment it continues Ro and what gives Exiſtence 
ro it felf, mult neceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant to the very 
notion of a created Being: So that either we muſt deny a poſſibi- 
liry of Non-exiſtence, or Annihilation in a Creature, which fol- 
lows upon neceſſity of Exiſtence; or elſe we muſt aſſert that the 
duration or continuance of a Creature in its Being doth immed:- 
ately depend on Divine Providence and Conſervation, which 1s 
with as much reaſon as frequency ſaid to be a continu'd Creation: 
But yet further: was an Infinite Wiſdom and Power neceſlary to 
put things into that order they are in? And is not theſamenecel- 
ſary for the governing of them? I cannot ſee any reaſon to think 
that the Power of Matter when ſet in motion, ſhou'd either bring 


things into that exquiſite order and dependance which the . 


Dr 


{4 


# 
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che World have upon each other: much leſs that by the mere force 
of that firſt motion all things ſhou'd continue in the ſtate they are 
n. Perpetual Motion is yet one of the de/iderara of the, World: 
che moſt exquiſite Mer haniſin cannot put an Engine beyond the 
neceſſity of being look'd after: can we then think this dull, un- 
ative Matter, merely by the force of its firſt motion ſhou'd. be a- 
ble ſtill to produce the effects which are ſeen in the World, and to 
keep it from tumbling, at leaſt by NES into its priſtine Chaos? 
It was an Infinite Power, I grant, which gave that firſt motion; 
but that it gave power to continue that motion till the Conflagra- 
tion of the World, remains yet to be prov'd. Some therefore 


finding that in the preſent ſtate of the World, Matter will not 


ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomena of the World, 

have call'd in the help of a Spirit of Nature, which may ſerve in- 

ſtead of a Man-midwife to Matter, to help her in her production 

of things. Or, as tho Gop had a plurality of Worlds to look af- 

ter, they have taken care to ſubſtitute, him a Vicar in this, which is 

the Spirit of Nature. But we had rather believe Gop himſelf to 

be perpetually reſident in the World, and that the power which 

gives Life, and Being, and Motion to every thing in the World, 

s nothing elſe but his own Providence; eſpecially fince we have 

learnt from himſelf, that it is in him we live and move and haue Ad 17; 
our being. N 5 7 8 IS 
Thus then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Providence Iv. 
whether we conſider the Divine Nature, or the Phenomena of the 
World; but yet the caſe is not ſo clear but there are two grand Ob- 

jc&ions behind, which have been the continual exerciſe of the 

Wits of inquiſitive Men almoſt in all Ages of the World. The 


one concerns the firſt origin of Evil; the other concerns the diſpenſa- 


tions of Providence, whence it comes to paſs that good Men fare 
ſo hard in the World, when the bad triumph and flouriſh: if 


| theſe two can be clear'd with any ſatisfaction to Reaſon, it will be 


the higheſt Vindication of Divine Providence, and a great evi- 
dence of the Divinity of the Scriptures, which give us ſuch clear 


ght and direction in theſe profound Speculations, which the dim 


Reaſon of Man was ſo much to ſeek in. x go 
[begin with the origin of Evil; for, if there be a hand of Pro- 
vidence which orders all things in the World, how comes Evil 
then into it, without Gop's being the Author of it? Which is a 
ſpeculation of as great depth as neceſſity, it highly . us 
to entertain the higheſt apprehenſions of Gop's Holineſs, and how 


far he is from being the Author of Sin; and it is like wiſe a matter 
of ſome difficulty ſo to explain the origin of Evil, as to make it ap- 


pear that Gop is not the Author of it. Leaſily then aſſent to what 

Origen, faith on this ſubject, when Celſus upon ſome miſtaken 

places of Scripture, had charg'd the Scripture with laying the o- 

rigin of Evil upon GoD; af % an®- mg Wr F cy dp thendorws M- Orig. c. 
% dae eg is Th Ovoy nwwvs oi Thou @ n T xoaxwy mx un 6 Hve0Gs If any thin * dk 
which calls fur our inquiry be of difficult inveſtigation, that which _ 
*oncerns the origin of Evils is ſuch a thing; and as Simplicius 5 
well begins his diſcourſe on this ſubject; „ , F xaxis 5 . Simplic. in 
r 144 7 F dir wbequroics ms Dips Epitter. c. 
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te concerning the nature and origin of | Evil, not beins 5, 
Te, is the canſe of great Impiety towards God, and dtc 


to any internal purpoſes of Gop's Will, (which is beyond ow 
: 5 ſcope) but I ſhall only take that account of it which the 


the clearing of which I ſhall proceed in this method: 
I. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the Author 


46h ach wie —_ 
tre eee 
NE e 
a 2 2t8: 8 
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the principles of good Life, and involves them in inner}. 
perplexities who are not able to give a rational account of it 
So much then is it our great concernment to fix on ſure grounds 


in the reſolution of this important queſtion; in which 1 inteng 
not to lanch out into the depth and intricacies of it, as it relates 


ripture plainly gives in relating the fall of the firſt Man. Fot 


. ichen | Uk 
a 2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the orign 
of Evil, doth not charge it upon Cod. 1 
Fl That no account given by Philoſophers of the origin of E. 
vil, is ſo clear and rational as this is. | Et 7 
4. That the moſt material circumſtances of this account are at. 
 tefted by the Heathens themſeFves. © Ter 
i. That if the Scriptures be true, God Cannot be the Author 
of Sin. For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound without He. 
itation to yield our aſſent to them in their plain and direct affirms 
tions; and there can be no ground of ſuſpending aſſent, as to au 
thing which pretends to be a Divine Truth, bur the want of cer. 
tain Evidence, whether it be of Divine Revelation or no. No 
doubt it would be one of the molt effectual ways to put an end to 
the numerous controverſies of the Chriſtian World (eſpecialſy to 
thoſe bold diſputes concerning the method and order of Gop's 
Decrees) if the plain and undoubted aſſertions of Scripture were 
made the Rule and Standard, whereby we ought to judg of ſuch 
things as are more obſcure and ambiguous: And cou'd Men but 
reſt contented with thoſe things which concern their eternal Hap- 
pineſs, and the means in order to it (which on that account are 
written with all imaginable perſpicuity in ae ere and the mo- 
ment of all other Controverſies be judg'd by their reference to thele, 
there wou'd be fewer Controverſies and more Chriſtians 1n the 
World. Now there are two grand Principles which concern Mens. 
eternal Condition, of which we have the greateſt certainty from 
Scripture, and on which we may with ſafety rely, without per. 
plexing our Minds about thoſe more nice and ſubtile Speculat- 
ons (which it may be are uncapable of all full and particular reſo- 
lution) and thoſe are, That the ruin and deſtruction of Man 1 
wholly from himſelf; and, That his ſalvation is from God alone. 
If then Man's ruin and miſery be from himſelf; which the Scr 
pture doth ſo much inculcate on all occaſions ; then without con- 
troverſy that which is the cauſe of all the miſery of Human N. 
ture, is wholly from himſelf too, which is, Sin. So that if the 
main ſcope and deſign of the Scripture be true, Gob cannot be 
the Author of that, by which (without the intervention of che 
Mercy of Gop) Man's miſery unavoidably falls upon him. For 
with what Authority and Majeſty doth Gop in the Scripture for- 
bid all manner of Sin? with what earneſtneſs and importunity doth 
he wooe the Sinner to ſorfake his fin? With what loathing 5 
| | teſtatio 
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ſeſtation doth he mention Sin? With what juſtice and ſeverity doth 
he puniſh Sin? With what wrath and indignation doth he threaten 
Contumacious Sinners ? And is it poſſible, (after allthis and much 
more, recorded in the Scriptures, to expreſs the Holineſs of Gop's 
Nature, his hatred of Sin, and his appointing a day of 8 
fr the ſolemn puniſhment of Sinners) to imagin that the Seriptures 
do in the leaſt aſcribe the Origin of Evil to Gop, or make him 
the Author of Sin? Shall not the Fudg of all the world do right? 


will 2 Gop of infinite Juſtice, Purity, and Holineſs, puniſh the 


Sinner for that which himſelf was the cauſe of? Far be ſuch un- 
worthy thoughts from our Apprehenſions of a Deity, much more 
of that Gop whom we believe to have declar'd his Mind ſo much 


to the contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Scriptures to 


be true together. | 

Taking it then for granted in the general, that God cannot be 
the Author of Sin, we come to inquire, Whether the account which 
the Scripture gives of the Origin of Evil, doth any way charge it up- 
on God? There are only two ways, according to the Hiſtory of 
the fall of Man recorded in Scripture, whereby Men may have a- 
ny ground to queſtion whether Gop were the cauſe of Man's fall; 


either firſt, by the giving him that poſitive Law, which was the 


occaſion of his fall; or ſecondly, by leaving him to the liberty of 
his own Will. Firſt, The giving of that poſitive Law cannot be the 
leaſt ground of laying Man's fault on Gop; becauſe, 1. It was 
moſt ſutable to the nature of a rational Creature to be govern'd 
by Laws, or declarations of the Will of his Maker: for conſider- 
ing Man as a free Agent, there can be no way imagin'd ſo conſo- 


nant to the nature of Man as this was, becauſe thereby he might 


declare his obedience to Gop to be the matter of his free choice. 


For where there is a capacity of Reward and Puniſhment, and 


acting in the conſideration of them, there muſt be a declaration of 


the Will of the Law-giver, according to which Man may expect 
either his Reward or Puniſhment. If it were ſutable to Gop's 
nature to promiſe Life to Man upon Obedience, it was not unſut- 


able to it to expect Obedience to every declaration of his Will; conſi- 


ver Man as being his Creature, and the indiſpenſable Obligation 


which was in the nature of Man to obey whatever his Maker did 


command him. So that Go p had full and abſolute Right to re- 


quire from Man, what he did as to the Law which he gave him to 
obey; and in the general we cannot conceive, how there ſhou'd 
be a Teſtimony of Man's Obedience towards his Creator, with- 
out ſome declaration of his Creator's Will. Secondly, Gon had 
full Power and Authority, not only to govern Man by Laws, but 
to determin Man's general obligation to Obedience to that parti- 
cular poſitive Precept by the breach of which Man fell. If Gop's 
power over Man was univerſal and unlimited, what reaſon can 
there be to imagin it ſhou'd not extend to ſuch a poſitive Law? 

45 it, becauſe the matter of this Law ſeem'd too low for Gop 


to command his Creature? But whatever the matter of the Law 


Was, Obedience to Gop was the great end of it, which Man had 
teſtify'd as much in that Inſtance of it as in any other whatloever ; 


and in the violation of it were imply'd the higheſt aggravations of 


ſ 2 _ Difobe- 


: 


dering the ab/olute Sovereignty and Dominion which Gop had o 
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Plutarch. 
de his qui 
ſero puni- 
tentur 4 
um mine. 


VI. 


of that, as of any other Law whatſoever it had been. If the Law 


the Deity? This cannot be then any ground on the account of 


Diſobedience; for Gop's Power and Authority wereas much con. 


temned, his Goodneſs ſlighted, his Truth and Faithfulneſs que. 
ſtion'd, his Name diſhonor'd, his Majeſty affronted in the breach 


were eaſie to be obſerv d, the greater was the Sin of Diſobedience. 
if the weight of the matter was not ſo great in it ſelf, yet Gop's 
Authority added the greateſt weight to it; and the ground of O. 
bedience is not to be fetch d from the nature of the thing requj. 
red, but from the Authority of the Legiſlator. Or was it then 
becauſe Gop conceal'd from Man his Counſel in giving of thy 
poſitive Precept? Hath not then a Legiſlator power to require a. 
ny thing, but what he ſatisfies every one of his reaſon in command- 
ing it? If fo, what becomes of Obedience and Subjection? It 
will be impoſſible to make any probative Precepts on this account; 
and the Legiſlator muſt be charg'd with the Diſobedience of his 
Subjects, where he doth not give a particular account of ever 
thing which he requires: which as it concerns Human Legiſlators 
(who have not that abſolute Power and Authority which Goy 
hath) is contrary to all Laws of Policy and the general Senſe of 
the World. This Plutarch gives a good account of, when he diſ. 
courſeth ſo rationally of the Sobriety which Men ought to uſe in 
their inquiries into the grounds and reaſons of God's Actions; 
For, faith he, Phyſicians will give preſcriptions without giving the 
Patient a particular reaſon of every circumſtance in them: ad A 
cp venus TO raf, 70 £040 320 & AW; 120003 , t. Qeuvepipor, & M ef U hes df glad .. 
dais F c] Neither have Human Laws always apparent reaſon © 
for them, nay ſome of them, are to appearance ridiculous; for which 
he inſtanceth in that Law of the Lacedæmonian Ephori, u cid wi. 
7», to which no other reaſon was annex d but this, , miX a ww 
a; pon quae den, hs: T hey commanded every Magiſtrate at the entrance 
F his Office to ſhave himſelf, and gave this reaſon for it, that the) 
might learn to ovey Laws themſelves. He further inſtanceth, in 
the Roman Cuſtom of Manumiſſion, their Laws about Teſtaments, 
Holon's Law againſt Neutrality in Seditions, and concludes thence, 
v d A TINGS Gy Tis dE vouay of Tia, pore T A6930 Er TE vepyNHre, pits, Thy alla oniti; 
dou F appar. Any one would eaſily ſind many Abſurdities in Laus, 
who doth not conſider the intention of the Legiſlator, or the ground 
of what he re q ur eS. Tidy dee, ſaith he, & 7 viper 4e | TTL d abc: 
£47), GTM dev egy be m0 4024 F Yay einm, g mi A6/w vl Ac vtegy, os df ce F dfb. 
ln h Il hat wonder is it, if we are ſo pugled to give an ac- 


count of the Ations of Men, that we fhou'd be to ſeek as tothuſesj 


mere reaſon, to lay the charge of Man's Diſobedience upon God, 
becauſe he requir'd from him the obſervance of that poſitive com- 
mand of not eating of the forbidden Fruit. DT 
The only thing then left, is, whether God be not liable to this 
charge as he left Man to the liberty of his Will: And that may be 
grounded on two things; either that God did not create Man in ſuch 
a condition, in which it had been impoſſible for him to have ſi: 
ned; or that knowing his temptation he did not give him pow 
70 ret it. If neither of theſe will lay any imputation of the O- 
rigin of Evil upon Gop, then Gop will appear to be wholly free 
irom it. Firſt, concerning Man's being created a free Agent ; # 
—— the 
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the determination of the Schools be good, that poſſibility of Sin- 
ning is imply'd in the very notion of a Creature; and conſequent- 


ing; then we ſee a nece 


nothing elſe but Reaſon and Philoſophy. Among whom I ſhall 
make 43 of Simplicius both for the Reaſon he produceth, and be- 
cauſe he is fartheſt from any ſuſpicion of partiality, by reaſon of 
his known oppoſition to the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Creation: He 


of Evil, undertakes to give an account whence Evil came into the 
World; which becauſe it tends ſo much to the illuſtrating our pre- 
ſent ſabje&, I ſhall pe an account of. God, faith he, who z5 the 
fountain and principle of all Good, not only produced things which 
were in themſelves good, nor only thoſe things which were of a mid- 
ale nature, but the extremes too, which were ſuch things which were 
apt to be perverted from that which is according to nature, to that 
which we call Evil. And that after thoſe Bodies which were (as 
he ſuppoſeth) incorruptible, others were produced which are ſubfect 
io Mutation and Corruption; and ſo after thoſe Souls which were 
immutably fixed in Good, others were produced which were liable to 
be perverted from it; that ſo the riches of God's goodneſs might be 
( in making to exiſt all Beings which are capable of it; and 
it. Now, he ſuppoſeth that all thoſe Beings which are above this 
 fublunary World are fuch as are immutably good, and that the loweſt 
fort of Beings which are liable to be perverted to Evil, areſuchwhich 
are here below. Therefore, ſaith he, the Soul being of a more no- 
ble and immutable Nature, while it is by it ſelf, doth not partake 
of F111; but it being of a nature apt to be joyned with theſe Terre- 
who produced ſuch ſouls , that ſo both extremes might be joyned by 
the bends of vital Union) thereby it becomes ſenſible of thoſe Evils 
and Pains which the Body is ſubject to; but theſe things are not 
properly Ewils but rather Good, conſidering our Terreſtrial Bodies as 
parts of the Univerſe which is upheld by the changes and viciſſitudes 
which are in this lower Morld: Which he largely diſcourſes on to 
ſhew that thoſe particular alterations which are in Bodies, do conduce 


Evils in it. But not, ſaith he, for the Origin of thoſe things which 
are properly Euils, viz. Moral Evils, which are = dien, Jux be- 
ws. the lapſes and errors of the Human foul, we are to conſider, 
that there are ſouls of a more excellent nature than ours are, which 


thay ours are, and yet are middle between the rational and vegeta- 
ve, having ſomething in them parallel both to the Appetites and 
Evils which are in Men, which will therefore be underſtood by an 
«count of the other. u N Ae heyy, wich attire F i de) dy hne Au- 
Xs), Alg u * Gy Th Lyex] 06014 *g m, © als: mv T0) v7 iN, YT al u Ale THY 95 

83 | 0 


ly that impeccability is en to the nature of a created Be- 7. Thom: 
| ary reaſon, why Man was created in a , + 93: 


tate of Liberty: but endeavoring to ſhew that the grounds of our fliam in 


Religion are not repugnant to natural Reaſon, I ſhall rather make i 


uſe of the Teſtimony of ſuch who profeſs'd to be Followers of 7. g. 


. dift. 7. 


then in his Commentaries on Epictetus profeſſedly diſputes this ve- Simple. 
Com. in 


ry ſubject of the Origin of Evil, and after rey rejected that Ebi c. 34. 


fond Opinion of two Principles, one of Good, and the other 5.75. 


that the Univerſe might be perfect in having all ſorts of Beings in 


trial Bodies (by the Providence of the Author of the Univerſe, 


rather to the perfection and beauty of the Univerſe, than are any real 


are immutably good; and the ſouls of Brutes are of a lower kind 


Thid. p86: 
ed. Salmaf. 
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To ——— © 2 Can, > obe ©» er, proguirn F ” So © P xelmw, als! T a bs 
vis, aun As coed; , wore [ory 0 oH uf. The Soul of Man iS. —_ i 
triuſque mundi, in the middle between thoſe more excellenh Being, 
which perpetually remain above, with which it partakes in the ſub- 


limity of its Nature and Underſtanding, and thoſe inferior Terreſtrial 


Beings with which it communicates thro the vital Union which it hath 


* 


with the Body, and by reaſon of that freedom and maifferency which 
it hath, it ſometimes is aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes to the other 
of theſe extremes. So that while it approacheth to the nature of the 
ſuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf free from Evil, but becauſe of its freedom 
it may ſometimes ſink do um into theſe lower things, and 10 he calls thy 
cauſe of all evil in the Soul hi ety xd ais mit Hd, naw, Its Volun. 
tary deſcent into this lower World, and immerſing it ſelf in the fe- 
culency of Terreſtrial Matter. «4» gia M dhe Hagge, d Gauguin, dan. 
e de,jv, AN S Vim, ais oGev aur Roy xabkiva vr © v. For tho' the Soul be 
of a kind of Amphibious Nature, yet it is not forced either upwards 
of downwards, but acts either way according to its internal liberty. 
But faith he, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which it hath 
tt its hands over the Body, and makes uf of it only as an inſtrument 


. for its own good, fo long it keeps pure and free from any ſtain ofevil; 


but when it once forgets the ſimilitude it hath with the more excel- 
lent Being, and throws away the Scepter of its power, and drowns 


> 45 in the Body and Brutiſh Affections (preferring the pleaſure of 


Senſe above that of Reaſon) when it ſo far degenerates below the 


principles of Reaſon, that inſtead of commanding the Brutiſh Facul- 


ties it becomes a ſlave to them, then it concerves and brings forth e- 
vil; but this it doth not thro" any coaction or neceſſity, but thro the 
abuſe of that power and liberty which it hath : For the choice 


is a proper action of the Soul it ſelf: which he proves 


from hence, becauſe God, and the Laws, and all good Men, do 

not meaſure the good and evil of Actions ſo much by the event, 
as by the will and intention of the Perſon; and that Puniſb- 
ment and Reward have chiefly a reſpect to thoſe. And therefore 
Men are pardoned for what they do out of conſtraint and force, 


and the 2 ig aſcribed, = medTlork de Hege, not to him that 


aid it, but to him that forred him to the doing of it. And ſo 
from hence he concludes, that becauſe of the freedom of the will 


of Man, 1 elſe can be ſaid to be the Author 75 Evil pro- 


perly , but the Soul of Man; and concludes that diſcourſe wit! 
this excellent Speech, "tx & mr e md rung, Aujumy we Gary gell, in i ci 
xaxize & v,, in m6 nan 1 Yor ever auniteciuc, © cx 6 Org if po oÞ Bice mand eg” 
17 Ju. Tu av % 5 Oi MAel oro T & YOUTIOG OTH uy p Gi, x6 Tv 0 1a, 
»y To 6166 earl Wiper 247% , AHupeny aw? ie pn ery ov d A dixaing. Having 
thus found out the true origin of Evil, let us cry out with a loud 
woice, that God is not the Author of Sin, becauſe the Soul fret\ 
doth that which 1s evil, and not God; for if the Soul were forceato 
do what it doth, one might juſtly lay the blame on God, who permits 
ſuch a force to be offered it, neither could it be properly evil which 
the Soul was conſtrained to; but ſince it acted freely, out of choice, 
the. Soul muſt alone be accounted the Author and Cauſe of Evil 
Thus we ſce that Gop cannot with any ſhadow of Reaſon be 'ac- 
counted the Author of Evil, becauſe 2 gave the Soul of Man 


principle of internal freedom, when the very freedom of acting which 
the Soul had, put it into a capacity of ſtanding as well as Sy 


Foot III Chap. Ill. ORIGINES SACRA. TO 


And certainly, he can never be ſaid to be the cauſe of the break- 
ing of a Perſon, who gave him a ſtock to ſet up with, and ſup- 

$d him able to manage it when he gave it him. Indeed had not 
Man had this freedom of Will, he could not have fallen; but then 
neither had he been a rational Agent, which ſuppoſing no corrupti- 
on; doth ſpeak freedom of Action. So that while we inquire af- 
ter the origin of Evil we have no other cauſe to aflign it to, but 
Man's abuſe of that free power of acting which he had: but if we 
will be ſo curious as to inquire further, why Gop did create Man 
with a freedom of Will, and not rather fix his Soul immutably on 
Good; if the order of Beings be no ſatisfactory Reaſon for it, 
we can give no other than that why he made Man, or the World 
at all, which was the good pleafure of his Will. Volt 

But ſecondly, ſuppoſms God's giving Man this freedom of Will, vn. 
doth not entitie him to be the Author of Evil; doth not his leay- 
ing Man to this liberty of his in the Temptation; make him che 
cauſe of Sin? I anfwer no, and that on theſe accounts. 

1. Becauſe Man ſtood then upon' ſuch terms, that he could cf gr 
but by his own free and voluntary act; he had a power to ſtand, in 
that there was no principle of corruption at all in his Faculties, but 
he had a pure and undefil'd Soul which could not be polluted with- 
out its own conſent: Now it had been repugnant to the terms on 
which Man ſtood (which were the tryal of his Obedience to his Crea- 
tor) had he been irreſiſtibly determin'd any way. Simplicius puts Simplic. in | 

this queſtion after the former diſcourſe, Whether God may be cal- ys» 
led the Author of ſin, becauſe he permits the ſoul to uſe her liberty 2 ? 
But, faith he, he that ſays God ſhould not have permitted this uſe 
of its freedom to the ſoul, muſt ſay one of theſe two things, either 
hat the ſoul being of ſuch anature as is indifferent to Good or Evil, it 
ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſmg Evil, or elſe that it ſhould 
have been made of ſuch a nature that it ſhould not have had a power 
of chooſmng Evil. The firſt is irrational and abſurd ; for what free- 
dom and liberty had that been, where there was no choice? And 
what choice could there have heen where the Mind was neceſſitated only 
_ to one part? bor the ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith he, that no E- 
wil 75 in it ſelf deſirable, or to be choſen ; but withat, if this power 

2 


of determining it ſelf either way muſt be taken away, it muſt be ei- 
ther as ſomething not good, or as ſome great evil; and whoever ſaith 
ſo, doth not conſider, Jew many things in the World there are, which 
are accounted good and deſirable things, yet are no ways comparable 
with this freedom of Will. For it excells all ſublunary Beings ; and 
there 1s none would rather defire to be a Brute or Plant than Man; 
if God then ſhew'd his goodneſs in giving to inferior Beings ſuch 
Her ſectious which are far below this, is it any ways incongruons to 
God's Natnre and Goouneſs to give Man the freedom of his Attions, 
and a ſelf-determiming power, tho he permitted him the free uſe | 
of it ? Beſides, as that Author reaſons, had God 8 Man's 
jm taken away the liberty of his Will, he had likewiſe deſtroy- 
ed the foundation of all Virtue, aud the very nature of Man; 
for Virtue would not have been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of 
acting contrary; and Man's Nature would have been Divine, be- 
cauſe rmpeccable. Therefore, ſaith he, tho we attribute this ſelf- 
determining Power to God as the Author of it, which was ſo ne- 
"fſary in the order of the Univerſe, we have no reaſon to e 
Origin 
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Origin of that Evil to God, which comes by the abuſe of that 1 
berty. For, as he further adds, God doth not at all cauſe 155 a 80 


fron from Good, which is in the Soul when it ſins, but only gave (uch 


4 power to the Soul, whereby it might turn it ſelf to Evil, out of 
which God.'might afterwards produce ſo much Good, whith tou} 
nut otherwiſe have been without it. So conſonantly to the Seripture 
doth that Rede tap; {peak on this ſubje c.. 


prevent the fall of Man, becauſe he did not withdraw before his fall 


any Grace or Aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary for his ſtanding. Had 
there been indeed a neceſſity of ſupernatural Grace to be commu- 


nicated to Man for every moment, to continue him in his Inno- 


cency, and had God before Man's fall withdrawn fuch Aſſiſtance 
from him, without which it were impoſſible for him to have ſtood, it 
would be very difficult freeing God from being the cauſe of the fall 
of Man. But we are not put to ſuch difficulties for acquitting 
God from being the Author of Sin; for there appears no neceſſity 
at all for aſſerting any Diſtinction of ſufficient and efficacious Grace 
in Man before his fall; that the one ſhould belong only to a Ra. 
dical power of ſtanding, the other to every Act of good which 
Adam did: For if God made Man upright, he certainly gave him 
ſuch a power as might be brought into act without the neceſſity 
of any ſupervenient Act of Grace, to elicite that Habitual power in- 
to particular Actions. If the other were ſufficient, it was ſuffi- 
cient for its end; and how could it be ſufficient for its end, if not. 
withſtanding that, there were no poſſibility of ſtanding, unlels effi- 
cacious help were ſuperadded to it? God would not certainly require 
any thing from the Creature in his Integrity, but what he had a 
power to obey; and if there were neceſſary further Grace to bring 
the Power into Act, the ſubtracting of this Grace, mult be by 
way of puniſhment to Man, which it is hard to conceive for what 
it ſhould be, before Man had ſinned, or elſe God muſt ſubtratt 
this Grace on purpoſe that Man might fall, which would neceſſa- 
rily follow on this Suppoſition, in which caſe Man would be ne- 


ceſſitated to fall, Leluti cum ſubductis colummis domus neceſſario cor. 


ruit, as one expreſleth it, As a houſe muſt needs fall, when the pil. 
lars on which it ſtood are taken away from it. But now if God 
withdrew not any effectual Grace from Man, whereby. he mult | 
neceſlarily-fall, then tho' God permit Man to uſe his Liberty, yet 
he cannot be ſaid to be any ways the Author of Evil, becauſe Man 
had ſtill a poſſe ſi vellet, a power of ſtanding, if he had made right 
uſe of his Liberty, and God never took from Man his Aajutoriun 


quo potuit ſtare, & ſine quo non potuit, as Divmes call it, Man en- 


joying ſtill his Power, tho' by the abuſe of his Liberty he fell into 
tin; ſo that granting God to leave Man to the uſe of his Liberty, 
yet we ſee God cannot in the leaſt be charg'd with being the Au- 
chor of Sin, or the Origin of Evil, by the Hiſtory of the Fall of 
Man 1n Scripture: which was the thing to be clear'd. 


We come now in the third place to compare that account given 
of the Origin of Evil in Scripture, with that which was embrac d 
by Heathen Philoſophers, in point of Reaſon ad Evidence. There 
was no one inquiry whatſoever in which thoſe who had nothing 


but Natural Light to guide them, were more to ſeek for MORE 
. e 101 
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ion in, than this concerning the Origin of Evil. They ſaw by 
continual Experience how great a torrent of both ſorts of Exils, 
of Sin and Puniſhment, did overflow the World; but they were 
like the CES who had ſufficient evidence of the over- 
flowing their Banks by the River Nile, but could not find out the 
Spring or the Head of it. The reaſon was, as Corruption in- 
creas'd in the World, ſo the means of Inſtruction and Knowledg 
decay'd; and fo as the "Phenomena 4 greater, the reaſon of 
them was leſs underſtood; the knowledg of the Hiſtory of the firſt 
Ages of the World, thro' which they could alone come to the full 


ſcyeral Nations: Inſomuch that thoſe who are not at all acquainted 
with that Hiſtory of the World which was preſery'd in Sacred Re- 
cords among the Fews, had nothing but their own uncertain con- 
jectures to go by, and ſome kind of obſcure Traditions which were 
reſerv d among them, which while they ſought to rectify by their 
{nterprerations, they made them more obſcure and falſe than they 
found them. They were certain of nothing, but that Mankind 
was in a low and degenerate eondition, and ſubject ro continual 
Miſeries and Calamities; they who cry'd up the moſt the n 
or the Self-determining power of the Soul, could not certain- 
ly but ſtrangely wonder, that a Principle indifferent to be car- 
ry'd either way, ſhould be fo almoſt fatally inclin'd to the worſt 
of them. It was very ſtrange that ſince Reaſon ought to have the 
command of Paſſions by their own acknowledgment, the Brutiſh 
part of the Soul ſhould ſo maſter and enſſave the Rational, and 
the Beaſt ſhould ſtill caſt the Rider in Man, the ſenſitive Appetite 


the Soul which was deſign'd for the Government of all the reſt. 
Ihe Philoſophers could not be e what ſlaves they were them - 
ſelves to this Terreſtrial Hyle, how eaſily their moſt mettleſome 


poreal Pleaſures, that it was paſt the power of their Reaſon to 
help them out. Nay, when the Soul 9 be fledg'd again, 
after her lieg des, Or moulting, at her entrance into the Body, which 
Hlato {peaks of, and ſtrives to raiſe her ſelf above this lower World, 
ſhe then feels the weight of ſuch plummets hanging at her feet, 
thar they bring her down again to her former fluttering up and 


noble objects, the Soul with a generous flight would ſoar above 
this World, z, wn G7 manu Gaza; Goat no funde, pig th; wares, 
Vere it not born down to that which is evil by the force of Paſſions, 
which hang like leads upon the Soul's feet. What a ſtrange unac- 
countable thing muſt this needs be to thoſe who beheld the con- 
ſtancy of the effect, but were to ſeek for the cauſe of it? It could 
not but be clear to them that the ne, they were wont to extoll 
lo high, was (in the ftate Man was now in) but a more noble 
N ane for ſlavery; when themſelves could not but confeſs the je», 
or inclination in the Soul, was ſo ſtrong to the evil; and could 


one of the ſcales? unleſs they made, as ſome of them did, the vo- 
Wntary Inclinations of the Soul to evil, an evidence of her Li- 
I berty 


underſtanding of the true cauſe of Evil, inſenſibly decaying in the 


ſhould throw off the power of the ine, of that Faculty of 


Souls were mir'd in the dirt, how deep they were ſunk into cor- 


down in her Cage of Earth. So Hierocles complains, that when Hier. in 
Reaſon begins to carry the Soul to the perception of the moſt 2e c 


chat he an even ballance, where there was ſo much down-weight in 
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ſelf in the noiſe of his ſhackles. Neither was this Diſorder alone 
tions, rapines, fightings and deſtroying each other, and that with 
tween thoſe of the ſame Nature, and under the moſt ſacred bonds 


and infirmities of old Age, beſides the miſeries which thro' every 


ug, into the depth of Adverſity; we ſhall find yet much leſs 
Oi 


Plat. in 


ORIGINES SACRA. Boox III. Chap. il 
berty in this moſt degenerate condition, as tho it were any Argu- 
ment that the Priſoner was the freer, becauſe he delighted him. 


at home in the Soul, where there was ſtill a Xantippe ſcolding with 
Socrates, e ſtriving with Reaſon ; but when they look 'd abroad 
in the World, they could not but obſerye ſame ſtrange Irregula. 
rities in the Wee among Men. What debaucheries, conten- 


the greateſt cruelty, and that frequently among Country- men, 
Friends, nay Relations and Kindred ! — could this Hoſtiſir = 


of Union, be the reſult of Nature, when even Beaſts of prey are not 
ſuch to thoſe of their own kind? Beſides all this, when they ſum- 
med up the Life of Man together, and took an account of the 
weakneſles and follies of Childhood, the heats and extravagancies 
of Youth, the paſſions, diſquietments and diſappointments of Men 
in their ſtrength and height of buſineſs, the inquietude, aches 


one of theſe all Men are ſubje& to, and few eſcape, into how | 
ſmall a ſum will the ſolid Pleaſure and Contentment of the Life of | 
Man be reduc'd? Nay, if we take thoſe things in the World 
which Men pleaſe themſelves the moſt in enjoyment of, and con- 
ſider but with what care they are got, with what fear they are 
kept, and with what certainty they muſt be loſt; and how much 
the poſſeſſion of any thing fails of the expectation of it, and hoy 
ncar Men are upon the top of Tenariff to fall into the depth of 
the Sea, how often they are precipitated from the height of Pro- 


chat by the greateſt Chymi/try can be extracted of real ſatisfaction 
out of theſe things. W hence then ſhould it come that Mens Souls 
ſhould ſo delight to feed on theſe Husks, and to embrace theſe Clouds 
and Shadows, inſtead of that real Good which is the true object 
of the Soul's deſire? They could eaſily ſee there was no pure, un- 
mix'd Good in the World, but there was a Contemperation of both 
together, according to that of Euripides 


Ox di yev0ro Yoeks bse © none, 
ANN. Eg Tis e 


There is à kind of continual mixture of good and evil in the World; 
which Socrates obſerv'd upon the rubbing of his thigh where the 
fetters made it itch, « A, d dip, loud 4 ebay Gd ü Seen d. hes, 3's 6 
arfuaclos aifuxe ach 73 dag, if ater tha mei; WPhhat a ſtrange thing 
that which Men are wont to call Pleaſure? bow near à kin is it % 
that which ſeems ſa contrary to it, Pain? > 21 

Now the obſerving the ſtrange and ſudden viciſſitudes of theic 
things, and what near neighbours Pain and Pleaſure were to each 
other, (fo that there is frequently a paſſage out of one into the 
other) did yet more entangle them to give à clear account of the 


dungen of both theſe. Thoſe who believe there was a Gops who 


produc'd the World and order'd all things in it. did eaſily attribute 


whatever was good in the World to the Fountain of all 5 
| nels; 


—_— N "OT. | 
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neſs; but that any Evil ſhould come from him the thought. it re 
ugnant to the very Notion of a Deity ; which they were ſo far 
right in, as it concern'd the evil of Sin; which we have already 
ſhew'd Gop could not be the Author of but therein they ſhew'd 
their Ignorance of the true cauſe of Evil, that they did not look 
upon the miſeries of Life as che effects of Gop's Juſtice upon the 
World for tae evil of Sin. And therefore that they might ſet the 
Origin of Evil far enough off from Gop, they made two different 
Principles of things, the one of good, 'and the other of evil; this 
Plutarch tells us was the moſt ancient and univerſal account 
which he could meet with of the Origin of Go and Evil. To 
which purpoſe we have this ample Teſtimony of his in his learned 
Diſcourſe, De Ifide & Ofiride, b g u . adm xenon on p h 388 
%%, 256 T1 e v PireorPe; M, mv vow Ae Iyuox, my d aten (vey! ng Oſir.p.369. 
Not cms, ch i AIs fed, 8d, pie x4 α , A Tt TAGvG by Tt vou, val Rage ed. Fr. 
| elo. EN moMazxed Were in 45 Ir Av nt Age. gau ug v Der To | 
Tay, YT £16 253 6 KEp TOY v ard YWvwy, @ are of n rr Myoctz K2Aw07% oy e A N mime x. 
I/ fe x29 x04 8 gate, t d undd, os d ELD An d © Md Proguone' 
deb xh eis Gtuius, warty vdpuuG ms æ n. am Agri ey d iant g run ri, dN 
Yn due dvar apxar, A ve e valmangr dun D N a im & Nha aal wal} ze Up- 
yung, & On LR erapePovong xa} Ab’, © mt g - wands, © in zarp©- of xo; wn 
mi AN 6 ,. 5r@- x94 e neAmiu , a Co jm. Yinare, xa ges, melazys 
AEO. 21 5 A rug TiOvxs visto, airicw th ntxod ad 3a d g 4% MD rr ryiveoy 
ilar 124 dex, dart d ed & xaxgd Tw Me %. Which words I have the 

more largely cited, becauſe they 2 us. the moſt full account of 
the Antiquity, Univerſality and Reaſon of that Opinion, which 
alerts two different Principles of Good and Evil. It ig a Tra- 
dition (ſaith he) f great antiquity' deriv'd down: from the an- 13 
cient Maſters of Divine Knowledg, and Formers of Common. = 
wealths, to the Poets and Philoſophers, whoſe firſt Author can- _ BY 
not be found, and yet hath met with firm and unſhaken Belief, = 
not only in ordinary Diſcourſes and Reports, but was ſpread. in- 

to the Myſteries and Sacriſices both of Greeks and others, that 
the Univerſe did not depend on chance, and was deſtitute of Mint! 
and Reaſon to govern it; neither was there one only Reaſon which _ 
ſate at the Stern, or held the Reins, whereby he did order and 
govern the World; but ſince there is ſo much confuſion and mix. 
ture of Good and Evil in the World, that Nature doth not pro- Wo. 
duce any pure untainted Good; there is not any one who like' a ; l 
Drawer takes the Liquor our of two ſeveral veſſels, and mixeth | i 
them together, and after diſtributes them; but there are two Prin- RIM 
ciples and Powers contrary to each other, whereof one draws us 
to the right hand, and direct us ſiraight forward, the other pulls 
ir back, and turns us the other way ; ſince we ſee the Life of Man 

ſo mixed as it is; and not only that, but the World too, at leaſt ſo 
much as ts ſublunry and terreſtrial, which is ſubjet? to many varie- 
lieg, irregularities and changes. For if nothing be without a canſe, 
and Good cannot be the cauſe of Evil, it 0 follows, that as 
there is a peculiar Nature and Principle which is the cauſe of Good, 
| ſo there muſt be another, which is the cauſe of Evil. | 

But leſt we ſhould think it was only a Sect of a kind of Hea- 
then Manichees which held this Opinion; he tells us, to prevent 
chat, . Reit be br wala wal CopoGirme, It was the Opinion of the wy 
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true account of the Origin of Evil a little 7 O74 For the Scri. 


it: For while Man kept cloſe to his Maker, his Integrity and Obe. 


 frans, the one for doing good, and the other for avoiding evil; 


Dinon, Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Endoxus, and others. The ſame 


tribute the good to Jupiter Olympius, the bad to Hades; the Chat 


active Principle. | 


Jian and Chriſtian Doctrine together. For that was his famous 
lago. de Opinion, of which St. Auſtin tells us; 1/fe duo principia inter ſe 


and wiſeſt of the Heathen. Now theſe two Principles ſome Rich 
be) call Two oppoſite Gods, whereof the one 15 the cauſe of 609 „ and 
the other of Evil; him they call ©, this Acighwy, By this one would 
imagin that this very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the 


pture making the Devil the firſt Author of Evil himſelf, and the 
firſt ſollicitor and tempter of Man to it; who when Gop directed 
him ſtraight forward, pull'd Man back, and put him quite out of 
his way, by which means all the Miſeries of the World came into 


dience were to him what the v4/a umbilical are to the child in 
the Womb; by them he receiy'd whatever tended to his ſubſi- 
ſence and comfort: but Sin cut thoſe Veſſels aſunder, and proy'd 
the Midwife of Miſery, bringing Man forth into a World of for. 
row and ſufferings: Now, I ſay, the Scripture taking ſuch eſpe- 
cial notice of one, as the chief of Devils, thro' whoſe means Evil 
came into the World, this gave occaſion to the Heathens, when 
length of time had made the Original Tradition more obſcure, to 
make theſe two, God and the Demon, as two Anti gods, and ſo to be 
the cauſes, the one of all God, and the other of all El Which 
at laſt came to that (which was the Devil's great deſign in thus 
corrupting the Tradition) that both theſe Anti gods ſhould have 
folemn worſhip by Sacrifices; the one by way of Impetration, 
for beſtowing of Good; the other by way of Deprecation, for 
averting of Evil. Such Pltarch there tells us were the Oromaſdes 
and Arimanius of Zoroaſtres which were worſhipped by the Per. 


che one they reſembled to wh. cj (or Fire) the other to Darkneſs 
and Ignorance; what Animals were good and uſeful they aſcribed 
to Oromaſdes, and all venomous and noxious ones co Arimanius, 
whom Plutarch elſewhere calls + mmey» d Nip, T be evil Demon 
of the Perjians. The fame Diogenes Laertins relates of the Magi, 
the Philoſophers of Perſia, that they made two diſtinct Principles, 
"Agaiber Aaipore xxl xaxir, 4 good and bad Demon; for which he quotes 


Plutarch makes to be the Opinion of the ancient Greeks, who at- 


deans, faith he, make the Planets their Gods, of which two they 
ſuppoſe the cauſe of Good; two more of only a malignant Influ- 
ence; and other three to be indifferent to either. The fame he 
affirms of the eZgyprians, that whatever was evil and irregular, 
they aſcrib'd to Typho ; what was good, comely and uſcfu!, they 
attributed to Ie and Ofiris; to 1jes as the paſſive, Oferis as the 

Thus we {ee how large a ſpread this Opinion of the Origin of 
Evil had in the Gentile World; neither did it expire with Heathen- 
i/ms But Manes retain'd fo much of the Religion of his Coun- 
trey, being a Perſian, that he made a ſtrange medley of the Fer- 


drverſa atgue adverſa, eademgue eternay O co-eterna, hor eff, ſen. 
per fuiſſe, compoſiit ; dueſque naturas atque ſubſtantias, boni, ſet 
licet, & mali, ſequens alios antiquos hereticos, opinatus *, t 5 

e — * Auſtin 
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n 
Auſtin thinks that Manes had his Opinion concerning two Prin- 
 ciples from the ancient Heretics, by whom I ſuppoſe he means the 
Marcioniſts and Valentinians; but it ſeems more probable that Ma- 
nes had his Doctrine immediately from his Countreymen, tho” it 
be generally thought that Scyzhianus and Buddas were his Maſters 
in it. But from whomſoever it came, the Opinion was merely 
Heat hen, and not more eontrary to Scripture than it is to Reaſon; 
the former I meddle not with, that Opinion being now extinct in 
the Chriſtian World; J only briefly conſider the Unreaſonablenefs 
of it; to ſhew what a far better account of the Origin of Evil the 
Scriptures give us, than was diſcover d by the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers. For on both ſides that Opinion is repugnant to the Notion 
of a Deity, fo that while they would make two ſuch Gods, they make 
none at all. For how can the Principle of Good be Gop, if he hath 
not Infinite Power, as well as Goodneſs? and how can he have Infinite 
Power; if he hath not the management of things in the World? and 
how can he have the management of 15 they be liable to Evil: 
which the other God, which is the Principle of Evil, may lay upon it; 
rom which,according to this ſuppoſition, the Principle of Good can- 
not reſcue it? So that they who hold this Opinion cannot, as Him- 
plicius tells us, Give Gop » π # z Muh, the Half of that In. 
finite Power which belongs to him; for neither can he keep the 
good Creatures which he makes from the power of the evil Dæ- 
mon, and therefore if he loves them, muſt be in continual fears of 
the Power of the contrary Principle; neither can he free them 
from the evil which the other lays upon them; for then Gop's 
Power would be far greater than the evil Dæmon, and fo he could 
be no Anti-god. And on the other fide the Notion or Idea of an 
Infinite evil Being, is in it ſelf an inconſiſtent Idea; for it is an 
Infinite Non-entity, if we ſuppoſe his Eur Being to lie in being 
evil, which is only a privation of Goodneſs; and beſides if he be 
infinitely evil, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the good Prin- 
ciple; and how can he be infinitely contrary which injoys ſeveral 
of the fame Perfections, which the other hath, which are [njmty 
of Eſſence, and Neceſſity of Exiſtence ? Now if this Principle 
of Evil be abſolutely contrary to the other, it muſt be contrary 
in all his Perfections; for whatever is a Perfection, belongs to that 
which is good; and now if it be contrary in every Perfection, In- 
fnity of Eſſence, and Neceſſity of Exiſtence, being two, it muſt 
be as contrary as is imaginable to them, by which this evil Prin- 
ciple muſt be infinitely defective in Being and Exiſtence, and fo it 
will be an Infinite Non-entity which yet exiſts, which is the height 
of contradiction. Again, if there be fuch a contrary Principle, 
which is the cauſe of all Evil, then all Evil falls out unavoidably, 
and by the power of this Infimizely evil Principle, b which means 
not only all Relzgzon, but all Virtue and Goodneſs will be taken out 
of the World, if this evil Principle be infinite; and if not infinite, 
no Anti god: and not only ſo, but all difference of Good and 
E011 will be taken away (and then what need making two ſuch 
, fontrary Principles to give an account of the Origin of Evil?) for 
"When once Poll boaons thus neceffary, it loſeth its Nature as a 
Moral Evil; for a Moral Evil implies in it a voluntary breach of 
ſome known Law; but how can that breach be voluntary, which 
} N Tt3 3 Was 
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4K PD was caus'd by an Infinite Power in the moſt proper way of Ef. 
il; 1 And thus if all freedom of Will be deſtroy'd (as it ;; 


n — 


1 neceſſarily by this Suppoſition) then no Government of the World 
4K by Laws can be ſuppos'd, and conſequently no Reward or Puniſh. 
BY ; - | ment, which ſuppoic liberty of Action, and by this means all Re. 
= 9 ligion, Law, and Providence are baniſh'd out of the World, and 
ſo this evil Demon will get all into his own hands, and inſtead 
of two contrary Principles, there will be but one [nfinztely evil 
Demon. Which that there is not, appears by this, that notwith. 
ſtanding all the Evil in the World, there is ſo much Good left in 
it, of which there would be none, if this evil Dæmon had Ink. 
nite Power. By this we ſee there cannot be a Principle infinitely 
evil; for while they go about to make two ſuch contrary Prin- 
ciples infinite, they make neither of them ſo, and ſo while they : 
make two Gods, they take away any at all. So that this Opinion 
of the Origin f Evil, is maniteſtly abſurd, irrational, and con- 
U 5 tradictious. el To 4/5 mono "9 
ee! kl. But all the Heathen Philoſophers were not ſo groſs as to imagin 
„ two ſuch Anti gods with inſinitely active Power; but yet thoſe who 
| Flt would not in terms aſſert it, might be driven to it by the conſc- 
„ gauence of their Opinion concerning the Origin of Evil, which 
"1108 = did ſuppole a neceſſity of it in Nature, as flowing from that paſ- 
* ſive Principle out of which the World was produc'd. Hence it 
was that Heraclitus, as Plutarch tells us, attributed the Origin of 
all things co Diſcord and Antipathy, and was wont to ſay, that 
when Homer wiſh'd TT 9 87 
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| [ll Plurarch. Ex re 346) few ixT avdewna domwngoX. 
\ | V8 de Hd. & | 1 ee | 
HY LE | ' Oferide. eds | 2 | 
. That all contention were banifh'd out of the World, that he did ſe- 
I'M" cretly curſe 1 of things, and wiſh'd the ruin of the World 
WH - So Empedocles calbd the active Principle which did good, Harmony 
. and Friendſhip, but the other 


Nei- 82wper C d aiuarocoras. 


. | by which he makes it to be a quarrelſom, pernicious, and bloody 
„ Principle. The ſame Plutarch tells us of theſe two renowned Phi 
q loſophers, Pythagoras and Plato. Thence he tells us the Pytha- 

* _ - goreans calld the Principle of Good, * b, aug⁴ he, d pine, bi, 5 
| aE4or0?, 70 Te wver, 7d dh, . AH“. Unity, finite, quieſcent 5 ſtr aight 4 
uneven number, ſquare, right and ſplendid; the Principle of Evil 
. they call'd Tho Mad, To d nrg, To ie, To raf, T6 ploy, To £709 nxt 70 
__ Auer, d G geg, mh onen The Binary, Infinite, moving, crooked, cen 
„ | long of one ſide, unequal, left, obſcure. The Opinion of Plato, 
5 he tells us, is very obſcure, it being his purpoſe to conceal ſt; 
Wh | but he ſaith in his old Age in his Book de Legibus, 1 . a6 
"wa albu Without. any ifs or ands, he aſſerts the World to be mov d 
Witt by more than one Principle, by two at the leaſt, »» wi , i 
Bi | ris d rasa, Girys nal F ius la Inwpysr. The one * good and benign N. 
1 * Chalcid. ture, the other contrary to it both in its Nature and e 

| J 


1 in Tim. FI of | 1 
Wt >. 3044 Numenius in * Chalcidius thus delivers the Opinions of thagor br 


* 
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ind Plato de originibus, as he ſpeaks; Igitur Pythagoras quoque, 
inquit Numenius, fluidam & fine qualitate ſyluam eſſe ab. 3 nec. 
ramen ut Stoici nature mediæ, interque malorum, bonorumque vici- 
nam, ſed plane noxiam; Deum quippe eſſe (ut etiam Platoni vide- 
tur) initium & cauſam bonorum, ſyluam malorum: So that accord- 
ing to Numenius, both Plato and Pythagoras attributed the Origin 
of Evil to the Malignity of Matter, and fo they make Evils to be 
neceſſarily conſequent upon the Being of Things. For thus he de- 
livers expreſly the Opinion of Pythagoras; qui ait, Exiſtente pro- 
videntia, mala quoque nece ſaria ſubſtitiſſe, propterea quod Hylua ſit, 
Y eadem fit malitia prædita: Platonemque idem Numenius laudat, 
quod dna mundi animas autumet; Unam beneficentiſ/ſmam ; malig- 
vam alteram, ſc. Syluam. Igitur juxta Platonem mundo bona ſua 
Dei, tanquam patris liberalitate collata ſimt; mala vero, matris 
ſlue vitzo cobeſerunt. But Plutarch will by no means admit, Plurarch. 
that Plato attributes the Origin of Evil merely to Matter, but he rug 
makes the Principle of Evil to be ſomething diſtinct from Matter, ning 
which he calls mw d, aal 46a, au i xat uin nb pair, A Confuled 
infinite, ſelfemoving, ſtirring Principle; which (faith he) he elſe- 
where calls Neceſſity, and in his Je Legibus, plainly, vw nul wa} 
wm: 4 diſorderly and malignant Soul, which cannot be underſtood 
of mere Matter, when he makes his Hyle d dd ölen & neon; cv. 
ns el Puod purer, olætlas Tyner. Mit hout form or figure, and deftitute of all 
qualities and power of operation: and it is impoſſible (ſaith he) 
that that which is of it ſelf ſuch an inert principle as Matter 
is, ſhould by Plato be ſuppos'd to be the cauſe and principle of 
Evil, which he elſewhere calls ad manu mf Ord Irwagdaw xii um. 
| Gas, Neceſſity which often refiſted God, and caſt off his reins. So 
that according to Plutarch, Plato acquits both God and Hyle from 
being the Or igin of Eval, Thy /: A Al4Popgis along et d Nl, xa; Gl Os Thy 
aud, lla dm nbi, and therefore attributes it to that malig- 
nant Spirit which moves the Matter, and is the cauſe of all the 
diſorderly Motions in the World. But what this Spirit ſhould be, 
neither he or any one elſe could ever underſtand: what darkneſs and 
gnorance then was there among the wiſeſt of Philoſophers con- 
cerning the Origin of Evil, when they were ſo confus'd and ob- 
ſcure in the account which they gave of it, that their greateſt ad- 
mirers could not underſtand them 
But tho* Plato ſeem'd fo ambiguous in his judgment of the Ori- 
rin of Evil, whether he ſhould attribute it to the Hy/e, or ſome 
malignant Spirit in it, the Sr9ics were dogmatical, and plainly im- 
puted tne cauſe of Evil to the perverſity of Matter. So Chalci- Chatrid. in 
4us tells us, that the Sroics made Matter not to be evil in it {elf ©2395: 
is "y7hagoras, but that it was indifferent to either; perrogati igi- 


e L 
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i lur unde mala! perverſitatem ſemmarium malorum cauſati ſunt : they 
b made the perverſity of Matter the Origin of Evil; but as he well ob- 
4  lerves,nec expediunt adbuc unde ipſa per verſitas, cum juxta ipſos duo ſint 
d mtg rerums Deus & ſytua. Deus ſummum & precellens bonum; Gl. 
1h va, "nr cenſent, nec bonum nec malum. They give no rational ac- 
& count whence this perverſity of Matter ſhould ariſe, when accord- 
1s 15 to the Sroies, there are but two Principles of Things, God and 
4 Matter, whereof the one is perfectly good, the other neither good 
nd 


nor cvil. But this perverſity they tell us is ſomething neceſſarily 
| conſe- 
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conſequent upon the Generation of Things. Tei 24 ts a ef 


NS, Ll Ui 
the Diſorders in the World) which follow the Generation of es 


as ruſt comes wy braſs, and filth upon the body, as the counterfeir 


Triſmeg iſtus ſpeaks; ſo Maximus Tyrins faith that Evils in the 


World are & x»; yu, dN. Un mans NOT any works of art, but the at. 


fections of Matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, faith S. 
genen ds Neca, When he is giving an account Vhy God ſuffers Evils in the 


World: and elſewhere gives this account why Evils came into the 


World, non quia ceſſat ars, ſed quia id in quo exercetur mobſequens 


arti eſt. So that the Origin of Evil by this account of it lies wholl 


upon the perverſity of Matter, which it ſeems was uncapable of 


being put into better order by that Gop who produc'dthe Wed 
out of that Matter which the S$z0zcs ſuppos'd to be eternal. And 
the truth is, the ayoiding the attributing the cauſe of Evil to Gop, 
ſeems to have been the great Reaſon, why they rather choſe to 
make it matter neceſſary and co- exiſtent with Gop, and this was 
the only plauſible pretence which Hermogenes had for following 
the Platoniſts and Stoics in this Opinion, that he might ler Gop 
far enough off from being the Author. of Sin; but 1 cannot fee 
what advantage comes at all by this Hypotheſis, but it is chargeable 
with as many difhculties as any other. For, 1. It either deſtroys 
God's Omnipotency, or elſe makes him the approver of Evil; fo that 


if he be not Autor, he muſt be Aſſentator mali, as Tertullian ſpeaks 


againſt Hermogenes, becauſe he ſuffer'd Evil to be in Matter; for, 
as he argues, Aut enim potuit emendere ſed noluit; aut voluit 

uidem, verum non potuit infirmus Deus: fi potuit & nolnit, na. 
1 & ipſe, quia malo favit; & fic jam habetur ejus licet non 
inſlituerit: quia tamen ſi noluiſſet illud efſe, non eſſet; ipſe jam 
fecit eſſe, quod noluit non eſſe : quo quid eſt turpius ? ſi voluit eſſe 
quod ipſe notuit feciſſe, adverſum ſemetipſum egit, cum & Volt 
eſſe quod noluit feciſſe, & noluit feciſſe quod voluit eſſe. So that 
little advantage is gain'd for the clearing the true Origin of Evil 
by this Opinion; for either Gop could have taken away Evil out 


of Matter but would not, or elſe would but could not; this laſt 


deſtroys Gop's Omnipotency, the former his Goodneſs; for by 
that means Evil is in the World by his conſent and approbation; 
for if Gop would not remove it when he might, the Being of it 
will come from him; when if he would have hindred it, it would 
not have been, and fo Gop by not rooting out of Evil, will bc 
found an Aſſertor of it; Male ſi per voluntatem: turpiter / pt 
neceſſitatem, aut famulus erit mal; Deus, aut amicus: if Gp? 
Will were the cauſe why Sin was, it reflects on his Goodnels, if 
Gop's Power could not hinder it, it deſtroys his Ommpotency- 
So that by this Opinion Gop muſt either be a ſlave. or a friend to 
Evil. 2. This Principle overturns the foundations of Religion, and 
all tranſattions between God and Mens Souls in order to their we! 
fare, becauſe it makes Evil to be neceſſarily exiſtent in the World; 
which appears from hence, in that Evil doth reſult from the Bein 
of Matter, and ſo it muſt neceſſarily be as Matter is ſuppos'd to 
be; for whatever reſults from the Being of a thing, mult be co 
exiſtent with it; and ſo what flows from what doth neceſſari 


cxiſt, muſt have the ſame Mode of Exiſtence which the Being 


i 
F . o 
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ſelf hath; as is evident in all the Attributes of God, which have 
che fame immutability with his Nature: now then, if Evil did exiſt 
from Eternity together with Matter, it muſt neceſſarily ' exiſt 
as Matter doth, and ſo evil will be invincible and unavaidable in 
the World; whirh if once granted, renders 1 uſeleſs, makes 
God's Commands unrighteous, and deſtroys the foundation of 
God's Proceedings in the day of Judgment. 3. -This Opinion makes 3. 
God not to be the Author of Good, while it denies him to be the 
Author of Evil. For either there was nothing elſe but Evil in this 
eternal Matter, or there was a mixture of Good and Evil; if no- 
thing elſe but Evil which did neceſſarily exiſt, it were as impoſſible 
for God to produce Good out of it, as to annihilate the neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent Matter. If there were a mixture of Good and Evil, 
they were both there either neceſſarily or contingently; how ) 
could either of them be contingently in that which is ſuppos'd to 
be neceſſarily exiſtent, and no free Agent? If they be both there 
neceſſarily, 1. It is hard ee how two ſuch contrary things 
as Good and Evil, ſhould neceſſarily be in the ſame uniform Mat- 
ter. 2. Then God is no more the Author of Good than of E- 

vil in the World; for he is ſaid not to be Author of Evil becauſe 

it comes from Matter; and fo it appears Good doth too, and fo 

God according to this Opinion, is no more the Author of Good, 

chan he is of Evil. But if it be ſaid that Good is not in Matter, but 

God produc d that out of nothing: Then J reply, 1. If God did pro- 

duce Good out of nothing, why did he not produce Matter out 

of nothing too? If he were fo powerful as to do the one, there 

could be no defect of power as to the other. What inſufficiency 

is chere in God's Nature for producing all things out of nothing, if he 

can produce any thing out of nothing? 2. If God did produce Good 

out of Evil, why could he not have remov'd all Evil out of Matter? 

For Good could not but be produc'd by the removing of ſome Evil 

which was before that Good, and ſo God might have remov d all Evil / 

out of Matter. And ſo by not doing it when he might, this opinion 1 f 
 giyesnot the leaſt Satisfaction in point of Reaſon for acquittiag.God 

rom being the Author of Sin, nor for clearing the true;origin of Evil. 

Thus we have now compar'd the account given of it in Scri- XII. 

pture, with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and find it 
in cyery thing more clear, rational and ſatisfactory than theirs is. 
Which doubtleſs is the reaſon, why the more modern Philoſophers, 
ſuch as Hierocles, Porphyry, Simplicius and others, tho' otherwiſe 
great oppoſers of Chriſtianity, did yet in this ſide with the Scri- 
ptures and attribute the original of Evil not to Matter but to the 
Wil of Man. And whoever is ſeriouſly converſant with the writ- 
ings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were = is Jas of the ſacred 
ſucceſſion out of the School of Ammonius at Alexandria, ſuch as 
Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iamblichus and Hierocles, will find them 
write in a higher ſtrain concerning many weighty and important 
Truths, as of the degeneracy of Mens Souls from Gop, and the 
way of the Souls returning to Him, than the moſt ſublime of the 
ancient Nhiloſophers had done. Which Speculations of theirs no 
doubt aroſe not ſo much from the School of Plato, and Pythagoras, Euſeb. Ee. 
as of that great reſtorer of Philoſophy Ammonius of Alexandria; cle. bil. 1. 
whoſe Scholars Herennius, Origen and Plotinus were. Who liv- 22 
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1 348 ORIGINES SACRA. Book III. Chap. Ill. 
{f 5 ing and dying a Chriſtian, as Euſebius and Hierom aſſure us, wha;. 
i Kaolin. de ever Porphyrius ſuggeſts to the contrary, did communicate to hig 
WW. | _ 2... Scholars the ſublimer Myſteries of Divine Revelation, together 
bl | per. c. 6. With the Speculations of the ancient Philoſophers : which olſte. 
4 nius conceives he did with an adjuration of ſecrecy, which he tells 
if us Porphyrius himſelf acknowledgeth, that thoſe three Scholars of 
Ul  Ammonius, Herennias, Origen and Plotinus, were under an obli. 
1 gation to each other not to reveal and diſcover, tho it were after 
Wh violated by them. It is an eaſie matter to conceive what an excel. 
ik tent improvement might be made of the ancient Platonic Philoſy. 
il phy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one who was fo well 
Wit i vers'd in both of them as Ammonius is ſuppos d to have been; 
. and how agreeable and becoming would that Philoſophy ſeem 
1 which had only its riſe from Plato, but its height and improve. 
| ment from thoſs rich and truly Divine Truths which were inlaid with 
„ : them? The want of obſerving this, viz. whence it was that thoſe 
1 excellent diſcourſes in the latter Platoniſts had their true Original, 
Wk hath given occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among learned Men: as firſt 
F the over - valuing of the Platonic Philoſophy, as tho? in many of 
| 11 ty the diſcourſes and notions of it, it ſeem'd to ſome (who were more 
(TR in love with Philoſophy than the Scriptures) to out- go what is di- 
„ ſcover'd therein concerning the ſame things. A moſt groundleſs 
1 | and unworthy Cenfure! when it is more than probable (and might 
l be largely manifeſted, were it here a fit opportunity) that what. 


ever is truly generous and noble in the ſublimeſt diſcourſes of the 
Platoniſts, had not only its primitive riſe, but its acceſſion and 
improvement from the Scriptures wherein it is ſtill contain d in its 


5 = native luſtre and beauty, without thoſe paintings and impure mix- 
1 tures which the ſublimeſt Truths are corrupted with in the Plato. 
„ nic Writings. The reaſon of which is, tho' theſe Philoſophers 
| T8008 grew ſuddenly rich thro' the ſpoils they had taken out of the Scri. 
e ptures, yet they were loth to be known, from whence they had 
WES: them, and would ſeem to have had that out of their own Gardens 
. 1 which was only tranſplanted from the Sacred Writings. There- 
mn | fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures and the Chriſtian 
. Doctrine without ſome contempt of its meanneſs and ſimplicity; 
| $8 and whatever improvement they had gain'd by them, they would 
(4808 have it leſs taken notice of by profeſſing cheir oppoſition to the 
. Chriſtians, as is notorious in thoſe great Philoſophers, Porphyrt- 
15 us, lamblichus, Hlieroc les, Simplicius and others. It being their de- 
1 ſign to take ſo much and no more out of the Chriſtian Doctrine as 
mh. they could well ſuit with their Platonic Notions, by which means 
WT they fo diſguis d the Faces of the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard 
Wy tf for the right owners of them to know them again. Which was 
1 the grand Artifice of their great Maſter Plato, who doubtlels by 
„ — mcans of his abode and acquaintance in c.,Zgypt. about the time 
hi „ | when theJews began to flock thither, had more certain knowledge of 
"WR many Truths of grand importance, concerning the Deity, the na- 
1 teure of the Soul, the origin of the World, than many other Greet | 
_ Philoſophers had; but yet therein lay his great fault, thathe wrap? 
5 1180. up and diſguis'd his Notions in ſuch a fabulous and ambiguous 
iN Wy manner, that partly he might be leſs known from whence he had 
11 Rad them, and that they might find better entertainment among the 
1 5 Greeks 


Waters of Jordan 


their curioſity than to cure it. 


ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Philoſophy; which makes himc 


to inquire, tho? it be too evident in the Writings of ſome, that they 


by it. For when they found what was reconcilable with the Do- 
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Greeks, than they were ever like to*do in their plain and native 
dreſs. Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to intimate, when he Plein x | 
aich, that what the Greeks receiv'd from the Barbariansdnumrit urine. 
ale, they put it in a better faſpion, 7. e. they 10% 8 00 it, 
alter and change it as they pleaſe, and put it into a Greek habit, 
that it might never be ſuſpected to have been a Foreigner. Thence 
Tertullian ſpeaks with a great deal of truth and freedom of ſuch 
Philoſophers who did ingenii ſitim de prophetarum fonte irrigare (as he 
expreſſeth it) that quench'd their thirſt after Knowledg with the 
tho they did not, like Naaman, cure the Le- 
proſie of the Head by waſhing in them) for as Tertullian faith, 1 4. 
they came only ex negotio curioſitatis, more to pleaſe the itch of 47. 


And wherein they ſeem'd moſt toagree with the Scriptures, their | —_ 
difference was beyond their agreement. Jzquidem vera quæque & Twill N 
conſonantia Prophetis aut aliunde commendant aut aliorſum ſubornant, Anima, 
cum maxima injuria veritatis, quam efficiunt aut adjuvari falſis aut pa- 
trocinari. Whatever the Philoſophers ſpeak agreeable to the Scriptures, 
either they do not own whencethey had it, or turn it quite another way, 
whereby they have done the truth a great deal of 7 by mixing it 
with their corruptions 1 5 and making that little Truth a plea for the 
reſt of their Errors. Neither was this only among the ancient Phi- 
loſophers, but the primitive Chriſtians began to diſcern the under- 
hand workings of ſuch, who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chri- 
ſtianity together; for Tertullian himſelf takes great notice of ſuch, 
who did Veritatis dogmata ad Philoſophicas ſententias adulterare, 
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out, Viderint qui Stoicum, & Platonicum, & Dialetticum Chriſtia- Tertl.de . * 
niſmum protulerunt ; by which we ſee what tampering there was 7 or BY 4 . 
beumes rather to bring Chriſtianity down to Philoſophy, than to u. . 
make Philoſophy truckle under the truth and ſimplicity of the _ 
Scriptures. Whether Ammonius himſelf, and ſome others of the 

School of Alexandria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a place 
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rather ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the Sentiments of 
the School of, Plato, than to reform that by the Scriptures; but I 
wh however it were with thoſe who were Chriſtians, yet thoſe 
who were not, but only hn go port made their great advantage 


arine of Plato in the Scriptures, done already to their hands, by 
the endeavors chiefly of Ammonius and Origen, they greedily em- 
brace thoſe improvements of their Philoſophy, which would tend 
lo much to the credit of it, and as contemptuouſly reje& what they 
found irreconcilable with the Dictates of their Philoſophy. Now 
what an unreaſonable thing is it, when whatever was noble and ex- 
cellent in the Heathen Philoſophy was derivative from the Scri- 
Ptures, as the ſacred Fountain of it, that the meeting with ſuch 
things ſhould in theleaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriptures, 
trom whence it was originally deriv'd? When on the other ſide it 
ſhould be a great confirmation to our Faith, as to the Scriptures; 
that they who were profeſs'd Philoſophers and Admirers only of 
Reaſon, did fo ** embrace ſome of thoſe grand Truths which 
are contain'd in the Word of Go. Bs 8 
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underſtand that they declar'd al 


For which we need no other inſtance, than that before us, con. 


cerning the origin of Evil, the making out of which will tend to 


the clearing the laſt thing mention'd concerning it, which 
That the moſt material things in it are atteſted by the Heath; 
themſelves. And this Honey which is gain'd out of the Lion; 
mouth, muſt needs taſte ſweeter than any other doth. For it is 4 

weak and groundleſs miſtake on the other ſide, which is the ſe. 
cond (which ariſeth from meeting things conſonant to the Scri. 
ptures in the Writings of n preſently to conclude from 
ſuch things, that they were Chriſtians (as it is ſaid ſome have lately 
done in the behalf of Hierocles.) For their being ſuch clear accounts 
given in Scripture of the grand difficulties and perplexities which 
the minds of Men were troubl'd with, when theſe came to the 
knowledg of ſuch who were of Philoſophic and inquiſitive Heads, 
we cannot bur think they would meet with acceptation among them, 


as, 


_ eſpecially if they might be made conſiſtent with their former Spe- 


culations: thus it was in our preſent caſe concerning the origin of 
Evil, we have already beheld the lamentable perplexities the an. 
cient Philoſophers were in about it, what Meanders they were loſt 
in for want of a Clue to guide them thro' them; now it pleas'd 
Gop, after the coming of CHRIS in the flefh, to declare to the 
World the only way for the recovery of Souls and their eternal 
Salvation, the news of which being ſpread ſo far that ir ſoon got 


among the Philoſophers, could not but make them more inquiſi- 


tive concerning the ſtate and condition of their Souls; and when 
they. had ſcarch'd what the Philoſophers had formerly diſcoyer'd of 
it, their curioſity would preſently prompt them to ſee whataccount 


of things concerning the Souls of Men was deliver'd by the Prea. 


chers of this new Doctrine. uy this they could not but preſently 
| Mens Souls to be in a moſt dege- 

nerate and low condition, by being ſo continually under the po- 
wer of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions, that they were 
eſtranged from Gop, and prone to fix on things very unſutable to 
their nature, as to all which, their own inward ſenſe and experi- 

ence could not but tell them that theſe things were notoriouſly 

true; and therefore they inquire further how theſe things came to 
be ſo; which they receive a full account of in Scripture, that May's 

Soul was at firſt created pure and holy, and in perfect friendſhip 

with Gop, that Gop dealt bountifully and favorably with Man; 

only expected Obedience to his Laws; that Man being a free A. 

gent, did abuſe his Liberty, and difobey'd his Maker ; and thence 

came the true =ne9%m;, the feathers of the Soul, whereby it foar- 
ed up to Heaven, moulred away, and the Soul ſunk below it felt, 

into a degenerate and apoſtate Condition, out of which it is im. 

poſſible to be recover'd without ſome extraordinary expreſſion of 

Divine Favor. Now what is there in all chis account, but what 

is hugely ſutable to principles of Reaſon, and to the general ex. 

perience of the World, as to thoſe things which were capable of being 

try'd by it? And thoſe Philoſophers who were any thing ingenu- 

-0us;-and-Lovers of Truth, could not but confeſs the truth of thoſe 
things which we are now ſpeaking of, vis. That Mens Houls al. 
in a very degenerate condition; That the moſt rational account 
of it is, that Man by the act of his. own will brought bimſel 


into 
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750 it; and that in order to the happineſs of Mens Souls, there 

was a neceſſity of recovery out of this condition. © 
As to the degeneracy of the Souls of Men; this was the com- XV. 

mon complaint of thoſe Philoſophers, who minded the govern- =: 

ment of themſelves, and the practice of Virtue, eſpecially of the 

Platoniſts and Stoirs. Seneca in all his Moral Diſcourſes, eſpeci- 

ally in his Epiſtles, may ſpeak ſufficiently in behalf of the S7ozcs, 

how much they lamented the degeneracy of the World. And the 

Platoniſts all complain of the flayery of the Soul in the Body, and 

that it is here by way of puniſhment, for ſomething which was 

done before; and which makes me ſomewhat inclinable to think, 

chat Plato knew more of the lapſe of Mankind, than he would 

openly diſcover, and for that end diſguis'd it after his uſual man- 

ner in that Hypotheſis of præ- exiſtence, which taking it Cabaliſti- 

cally (for I rather think the Opinion of prx-cxiſtence is ſo to be 

taken, than the hiſtory of the Fall of Man) may import only 

this, That Mens ſouls might be juſtly Ox wha to be created hap- 

py, but by reaſon of the dpoſtaſs of Man's ſoul from God, all 

Souls come now into their Bodies as into a kind of Priſon, they 

being enſlav'd to the brutiſb part within them, there having been 

ſuch a true resis, the ſoul being now depriv'd of her chiefeſt 

perfettions in this her low and degenerate condition. And it ſeems 

far more rational to me to interpret thoſe Perſons Opinions to a 

Cabaliſtical, or an Allegorical Senſe, who are known to have writ 

deſignedly in a way obſcure and ambiguous, than to force thoſe 

Mens expreſſions to Cabala s, who 2 to write a plain Hiſto- 

ry, and that with the 3 ſimplicity and perſpicuity. But it 

cannot but ſeem very ſtrange that an Hypotheſis capable of being 

rcconcil'd to the plain literal ſenſe of the Scriptures. (deliver'd b 

a perſon who uſeth great artifice and cunning to diſguiſe his Opi- 

nions, and ſuch a perſon withal, who (by ſuch perſons themſelves 

who make uſe of this Opinion to that end) is ſuppos'd to have 

been very converſant with the Writings of Moſes) ſhould be ta- 

ken in its literal ſenſe, as it really imports præ-· exiſtence of each 

particular Soul in the groſſeſt manner; and this ſhould be made to 

ve a part of the Philoſophic Cabala of the Writings of ſuch a 

Perſon, who uſeth not the leaſt Artifice to diſguiſe his Senſe, nor 

gives us any where the leaſt intimation that he left behind him ſuch 

plaited Pictures in his Hiſtory of the beginning of the World, 

that if you look ſtraight forward, you may ſee a literal Cabala, 

on the one fide a Phifoſophical, and on the other a Moral. But 

now if we remove the Cabala from Moſes to Plato, we may find 

no incongruity or repugnancy at all either as to 7/ato's way of writ- 

ing, or the confonancy of the Opinion ſo interpreted to the plain 

_ Zenuine ſenſe of Moſes, if by Plato's opinion of the pra-exiſtence 

and deſcent of Souls, be underſtood by the former, the happy 

tare of the Soul of Man in conjunction with God; and by the 

latter, the low and degenerate condition which the Soul is in, af- 

er Apoſtaſy from him, Which the latter Platoniſts arc ſo — 

_ large and eloquent in expreſſing,  Porphyry, where he ſpeaks of enger. 
lome things he counſels Men to do, hath theſe words, But if we Aifinen. 
cannct do them, let us at leaſt do that which was ſo much lamenied + ole 

of old, To led at; F ,,. which 185 4e molar ll gli, lun reite, uhu id, 

| 9 ik 
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an 70 Joy vu a xheg b, nes iv mean a Canby; o os dhνs · Let US at the leaſt Join with 
our Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that we are compottnded of ſuch 

| diſagreeing and contrary principles, that we are not able to preſeryy 
Hierec. in divine, pure and unſpotted Innocency. And Hierocles' fully expreſ. 
Gum ſeth his ſenſe of the Degeneracy of Mankind in theſe words; 01 
p. 261. eine xaxgr ee N here uus i G na! GA D 7 ts 3 rt, Nude, wa, 
eg $0w/T. To nao thaw, Alg To ge PvyHNy dd O04 N CODY adο vlg dude 
r Ored 20647 wir BrdnerGs mes riras 1 and; 1 wes 

Nat The moſt of Men in the World are bad, and under the command 

of their paſſions, and grown impotent thro' their propenſity to Earth a 

which great evil they have brought upon themſelves, by their WII 
Apoſtaſy from God, and withdrawing themſelves from that Hociety 

with him which they once enjoy d in pure light : which departure of 

of Mens Souls from Goa, which is ſo hurtful to the minds of Mey, 

is evident by their ſtrong inclination to the things of this World. The 

lame Author mentions, with much approbation, that Speech of 
Heraclitus, ſpeaking of thoſe Souls Li oh. are dead eig aul, Which 

I cannot better render than undeclinably good, he faith, % gb K cu, 

Wn trees, mYixeplp It N ena Bly Me live their death, and die their life: 
i lf 1 | v rig: N nad Sni H N zd ν . wegs 6 d 9 For Man ts now fallen Jon 
wh 7 rom that bleſſed Region, and as Empedocles the Pythaporean 
0 Ipeaks, „ 


cv 32039 vol caAnms 
| Ned L240 moe -. 


Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words the 
Scripture uſeth concerning Cain, and he went from the preſence of 
the Lord, and was a fugitive in the earth, and under continual per- 
. For the Soul of Man having left T e it is 


1508 ! lieroc. n Hierocless own expreſſion) the pleaſant meadow of truth (a it 
. OG deſcription of Paradiſe) 1 , * rregjpuin; iis vin Yam pg pes ald. 
0 «wes, thro" the violence of her moulting, or deplumation, ſhe comes 


into this earthly Body, deprived of that bleſſed Life, which ſbe 
before enjoy dl. Which he tells us is very conſonant to Plato's 


W : ſenſe of the »49S, or deſcent of Souls, that when by reaſon of 
HR their impotency of fixing wholly on God they ſuffer awnyiar i an 


eli, ſome: great loſs, and a depravation of former perfections, 
(which I ſuppoſe is meant by the Heine, the Souls impotency of 


N N flying up above this earthly World) then they lapſe into theſe 
"08 Terreſtrial and Mortal Bodies. So Hierocles 9 with this 
me: excellent and divine Speech, S 5 5 Ju Pry, xi 1 rregppoan; 7 xovPigam 
| "3d | 1 | v1; ce, ma d 86G T F G ney xe rh, is TH d it] TW uy 1 Þ FonThs cot ar ain; 
0 | in bi Se Ah, 94 1 * cep F, 0105 rely ud £x@u0;. ares; T F xu2Adv ice det og y Temrov, vis m du £00010 


. aus ddl. As therefore by apoſtaſ from God, and the moulting 0 

1 — — thoſe feathers of our Souls, whereby we may be rais'd up abou? 
„ 5 this World, we have fallen into this place of Mortals which 1s 
1 compaſſed about with Evils: fo by caſting off carnal afft- 
tions, and by the growth of Virtues like new feathers to the 
HH sul, weſhall aſtend to the plate of pure and perfect good, and to the en. 
| 1 10 joyment of a Divine Life. So much more becoming Chriſtians do theſe 
10 


ko. $ 
1 bo) - 


1 excellent Philoſophers ſpeak of the degeneracy of Mens Souls, _ 
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che conſequents of it, than ſome who would be accounted the 
followers of Reaſon, as well as of CHRIS, who make it ſo much 
of their buſineſs to extenuate the fall of Man. Which we find 
thoſe who were mere Philoſophers, far more rational and ingenu- 
ous in, than thoſe who pretend fo highly to Reaſon; but I think 
with as little of 1t as any, fuppoſing the Scriptures to be of Di- 
vine Authority. But it is not here our buſineſs to conſider the O- 
pinions of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianity, but only of ſuch 
who pretending only to Reaſon, have yet conſented with the Do- 
&rine of the Scriptures as to the Degeneracy of the Souls of Men, 
that it lies in an Apoſtaſie from Gop, and having loſt thoſe Per- 


353 


fections which they had before. 


That Man's Fall is the cauſe of his Apoſtaſie ; this we have XVI 


already manifeſted at large from the Teſtimony and Reaſon of Sym * 


plicius, and Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the other, with 
Expreſſions much of the ſame nature. M & bud r alp del F ir d Hieroe. in 
eu T Oey, x54 T perndorrone v0 arb uud veto: arts; deb, * . . g Tre, voc xhod 167 aur. Carm. 
infor, cs mw dus Ic x; hn Hagen, Bl 1) & Pure; djpapifior dvaplg©- obeopiny. I 8 
Man's Nature lying between thoſe Beings which perpetually con- 
template God, and thoſe which are uncapable of it, it ſometimes 

aſcends to thoſe, and ſometimes deſcends to theſe, according as it 


obſerves or rejetts the Dictates of Reaſon, and ſo by reaſon * 


the indifferency of the Will is liable to take upon it the ſimilitude 


of God or a Beaſt. Tair 37 6 vel N avPerrivng $0005 UHogs 010% 5 aer Ag. 119) 


v ei pe, 3 we YAhðε v mlaav mh; ier ug yirovrey, And whoever 
throughtiy confiders this will eaſily underſtand, how Men are the 
cauſes of their own Evils, and become unhappy and miſerable thro 
their um choice and ſelf-wills. Which he brings in by way of 
explication of that truly golden Pythagorean Verſe, 


Tao e, avFewres aw Oi mpal ois 
Tyuj Nos. 1 5 


Men are grown miſerable thro' their own fault. And afterwards 
Hieroclęs excellently deſcribes the nature of Evil in theſe words, 
w 7 Top Puig & Kg Fahey ni x‘ 4 ad U io DÞg u auen. Both our 
natural and contracted pravity, is nothing elſe but the unnatural 
motion of our free Wills: according to which, faith he, d mi 
Jeg 30426 mupwmsYz, v9 dH, or Bovy Tos; SA, 21% 5 hx An Org. Ne 
bebe 25800 PAS ons, zn ic de nir F c N , e Aare to con- 
Iradrc} the Laws of God, not being ſenſible how much we injure 


tir feldes when we do it; and only look at this, that we are 


able to caſt off the reins of God's Laws from our necks. And 


he truly ſaith, That it is the greateſt abuſe of liberty to offend 


0a, when we either do hat he forbids, or neglect what he re- 


Mites, "be txdiewh & dg jaune Whngwowny of T Wor riygy e, mi Tt pun 


Tus v e9tGvy lee v me) ours mh. am pανσν . HO that on both fades Men 4 


bring miſery upon themſelues, by een ee the Divine Late, 


both by not doing what they are commandea, and by doing what 
'hey are forbidden. So that he fully aſeribes the origin of Evil to 
che re aimtgmey vn W eden, Zlenbi,, as he calls It, the zrregular motton 


* 
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Auguſt. de 
Crit. Dei, 
l. 10. c. 32. 


of the Scriptures. 15 wy” "or 

As to the neceſſity of the Souls recovery from this condition 
in order to her felicity, we have theſe Philoſophers expreſſing their 
conſent with the Scriptures, Porphyrius, as St. Aupuſtine tells us 
in the end of his firſt Book, De regreſſu anime, doth acknowledg 
the neceſſity of a way of recovering Souls, which ſhould be unt 
verſal. Cum autem aicit Porphyrius, Nondum receptam iam 
quandam ſectam, que univerſalem viam anime contineat liberan. 


de, ———nondumque in ſuam notitiam eandem viam hiſtorial; 


of the Will of Man, which we have already ſhew'd to be the Dodge 


caognitione perlatam, proculdubio confitetur eſſe aliquam, ſed non. 


XVII. 


D. Caſaub. 
Original 
of tem 


ral Evils. 


dum in ſuam veniſſe notitiam. But the neceſſity of the purgation 
of the Soul in order for the Felicity, is ſo largely and fully diſ. 
cours'd of by all the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans, that it will be 
ncedleſs to inſiſt upon it. Thus far then we find the account g1— 
ven of the origin of Evil in Scripture to be embrac'd by the ſub- 
limeſt of the Heathen Philoſophers, as moſt rational and ſatiſ. 
factory; which was the thing to be prov'd. _ 

Neither do we find only the main of this account acknowledg- 
ed as rational, but we may trace ſome not obſcure foot-ſteps of 
the truth of particular Circumſtances which concern the fall of 
Man, among the Heathens: ſuch as the Devil's envying of Man's 
happineſs, his diſguiſmg himſelf under the form of a Serpent, and 
Man's being thrown out of Paradiſe upon his fall, 

I. The fDewil's envying the happineſs of Man. It hath been tru- 
ly obſerv'd by a learned Man, that the original of that very an- 
cient Opinion among the Heathen, de invidia Demons, had its 
riſe from the Hiſtory of the fall of Man, which he hath made out 
ſo fully, that ] ſhall the leſs need to prove it. And that there was 
an undoubted Tradition of ſome malignant Spirits, which envy'd 
the welfare of Mankind, appears by that ample Teftimony of T. 
tarch, in his Dio, mention'd by the fame Author; 0% «iz, w 7 . 
* elf N i TY aTem(eey 4 gpl s Abger, sg Tx Oc du x; SBdmαν. 
' Eo Ppoverres Thy dt &vdogionv © Tu; 1b, c dh, m be © $5885 m, tos 
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Plutarch. 


de Iſid. & 
fir. p. 3 G1. 


109 Pelcgs lum Tw mae dh. Plutarch was much troubl'd to give an 
account of the Apparitions which Brutus and Dio, who were 
learned and philoſophical Men, were haunted withal; and doubts 
he can give no juſt account of it, unleſs he embrac'd that very ancient 
Tradition (which yet ſeem'd abſurd and incredible) viz. That there 

are certain wicked and malignant Demons, which envy good Met, 
and withſtand their Enterprizes, by raiſing Fears and J roubles to 
them, that ſo they might hinder them in their purſuit of Virtue ; li 
if they continue ſtedfuſt and unmoveable in Good, they ſhould be at la 
partakers of greater Felicity than they enjoy. There being ſo ancient 
a Tradition of ſuch e ene, (as the learned Man mention'd 
hath more fully ſhew'd in his Notes on this place of Plutarch) 
gives a great confirmation to the truth of what the Scripture te- 
ports concerning the Devil's being ſo great an Inſtrument in pro- 
curing the fall of Man. To him therefore I refer the inquititive 
Reader, and ſhall not add to the Teſtimonies of him cited, that of 
Xenocrates in Plutarch, de Jſide & Oſiride, where he faith that the 


calamities of Life and Misfortunes Men meet with, do not en 
with 
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Deity and goo 


with, do not e that veneration which we have for the 
d Spirits, Ax ei Peas cv md aeg, t , d a iyves;, dv. 


few; It ua) cih d zulogun n mls, But that there are in the Air 


ſame great and potent Beings, which are of a ſurly and malignant 


wature: and rejoyce to do Men all the miſchief” they can. Tambli- 
uss, in his anſwer to Porphyrius concerning the A gyptian My- 
terics, undertakes to give an account of theſe evil Spirits or Dæ- 
mons, and that from them the origin of Evil in the World is; for thus 
he ſpeaks (as he is tranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum eft quod de Ido- 


. 


Iamölich. 


de myſter. 
f. 10f. 


l;s dicebamus, improbiſque Dæmonibus, hinc ſane exoritur multiplex 
rico malorum. Simulant enim Deorum preſentiam, Dæmonumq ue 


honorums ideoque cultorem ſuum jubent eſſe juſtum, ut ipſi videantur 


ont, ficut & Dit 5 quoniam vero natura ſunt mali, rogati mala in- 
ferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis ad injuſta conducunt. Hi ſunt 


mmino qui & in oraculis mentiuntur & fallunt, & turpia conſulunt 


_ atque peragunt. By which we ſee he acknowledgeth ſome Spirits 
whoſe natures are wicked, and help Men to do evil; and that theſe 


very Spirits may ſometimes command that which 1s good, left they 
ſhould be ſuſpected to be what they are, of a wicked and malig- 


nant Nature, which only deſign the ruin of Men. By which we 


have a good account of whatever was commendable deliver'd b 
the Heathen Oracles, which yet might come from the Devil ſtill, 
by this confeſſion of Jamblichus himielt. Þ Tx 

For the Devil's appearing under the form of a Serpent, It is very 


probably conjectur' d, that from hence it was that the Prince of 


thoſe who contended with Saturn, was by that Anigmatical wri- 


ter Pherecydes Gyrius call'd *opmis. Celſus who had ſo little skill in 


XVII 
5 


Antiquity as to think that the 8 of Moſes was as to many 


paſſages of it taken out of Heathen Fables, inſiſts on this very 


ſtory of Ophioneus as the ground-work of that relation in Geneſis 


concerning the Fall. But Origen well anſwers him, % &, « #yxax6 
1 g TOR lo A r Cg, * l > Whewn dy 016 r a ol Ty, e onÞo; oa my 5 
pr nel ae im mh moe) 8 puerer Hegatimy xou Of eU de xa wie xa; Opwhegv, Ma 
my Es / 7 » f \ ; * EE. 7 CY / Pl 

d, eg tio yore Fo es moveegd meu xal omonrr® F odge Adv See there- 
ſore if this rare Antiquary who chargeth us with Impiety in corrupt - 
rg and altering the Heathen Fables, be not himſelf more juſtly charge- 


able with the ſame fault, not underſtanding the far greater Anti- 


quity of the Writings of Moles, than either of Heraclitus, or Phe- 


Orig. c.Cel, 
ſum, l. 6. 


recydes, or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſtory of that evil one 


Hic h 7 el] from Heaven. 6 op 12 (ve oy N Td begeud\y pr Oꝙiorzbs) eric 
& MS md o , Tee) Yeo DP Niow F «voy Tuxirs TE winery, IN 


den. xa; ved a erg Th WALTER? ire ow ouvargnounxivay AL ATEY xe 6 4 


Lor the Serpent (from which Ophioneus in Pherecydes deriv'd his 
name) which was the cauſe why Man was caſt forth of Paradiſe, 
anth intimate fome ſuch thing, while under a pretence of Divinity, 
aud of a better condition, he firſt deceiv'd the Woman, and by * 


means the Man. Calius NRodiginus calls this Ophioneus Dæmoni- cj e. 
cum Serpentem, qui anteſignanus fuerit agminis a Diving mentts dig. Aung. 


Placito deficientis. This Pherecydes, as appears by Euſebius, had 
much converſe with the Phenicians; where he purpoſely ſpeaks 
concerning this Ophioneus. Now the Phænicians, as Euſebins like- 
wiſe tells us, worſhipped their God under the form of a Serpent; 
which probably might be occaſion'd by the Devil's ambition and 


yr anny 


Xx 


lect. 1.2. c. . 
Euſeb. de 
Præp. E- 
vang. l. t. 
c. 10. 
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19 rtyranny over Men, that would be worſhipped amon 


| xd among themin thy | 
very Form wherein he had done ſo much miſchief to the Worle 
It was very early in the World, when the Phenicians and e F. 

yptians did begin to adore their Gods under the form of Serpent, 
1 — the beginning of it is attributed to Taautus by Euſebius, «; + 


. 5 2 
9 th! | | | L, Ts Se pe xas I PUTT. SE % 06 ra aur, za; tber auny erung . 
n Aueh. Neither was this only among the Phænicians and c . 
1 gibi iians, but where- cver the Devil reign'd, the Serpent was had 
1 7uf.Mare. in ſome peculiar veneration: thence Juſtin Martyr faith, og ., | 
1 . . | Apolog. 2. ve fviSofi mus” de Yi Zig rupoerer E He I au The Jerpent 
4/2608 was the Symbol of Adoration among them; and was the proper Jy. | 
lit 100 | Aictum: or note of a Conſecrated Place, as is evident by that of 
1 Tefal. 
1 1 Perſa rr. Pinge duos angues: pueri, ſacer eſt locus. 
A : hence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes on that place in Plutut, un. 
| | W 13 I, Tim E Oo dogg” On Y na, obſerves rawa; min ro; PIT eg dor reg perv, 0 that 
N where- ever any God or Hero was to be worſhipped, there were 
W es Serpents painted to denote ſo much. So Orus Appollo faith of the 
| i | i iN | 85 | e/Egytian 95 onCuiey 6 ks N Budiieoxey u. abe eg Frets, the Y Were Wont 
1 | | Hef. An. Lo Pt the form of a golden Baſilist to their Gods. Heinſims con- 


#arch.p8, ceives that the firſt worſhip of Appollo at Delphi was under the 

ed. 1627. form of a Serpent, whither Nonnus tells us that Cadmus the Phe: 
nician went upon his firſt coming into Boætia, and from hence he 
derives the name Pytho from the Hebrew [® which ſigniſies a 
Serpent. It non dubitandum ſit, faith he, 3 Pythius Apollo, 
hoc eſt, Spurcus ille ſpiritus, quem Hebræi Ob & Abaddon, Hel. 
leniſtæ ad verbum "Anvadare, Cater; Amine ſub hac forma qua mi. 
ſeriam humano generi invexit, primo cultus fit in Gracia. And 
which is further obſervable, the Devil was always ambitious to 
have the World think that the knowledg of Good and Evil was 
to come by the Serpent ſtill; thence the famous Oracle of Apollo 
here at Delphi; rhence came the uſe of Serpents ſo much in Divi- 
nation, thence V ſignifies to divine, from WM a Serpent; andfo 
among the Greeks u., is taken in the ſame ſenſe, from «ws 
a Serpent. So that excellent Gloftographer Hefychins ; uu #6 
£71413. 69 A832v704 i mes We t 0 robe Yes tv $5 N ol ZA The Ser ent Was 


1 © reckoned among the pedeſtria-auſpicia by the Romans ; and Homer 
„ tells in that ſolemn Divination concerning the Greeks ſucceſs at 
+ "000M Troy there appears, | 5 

| ht 1 \ 1 7 \ a VEE 

\P ind. „, dextwy tm rd IaÞbov©y. 

Wi Which, faith Heinſius, is an exact deſcription of the Nachas; 
. whom they would have ſo calFd from the marks on his back; which 


they accurately obſery'd in Divination. Thus we ſee how careful 
the Devil was to advance his honor in the World under that 
form, wherein he had deceiv'd Mankind into ſo much folly and 
miſery. MA 


Mie mect with ſome remainders of Man's being caſt out of Pa 


PR radiſe, upon his Fall among the Heathens. Origen thinks that EW 0 


Book III. Chap. III. ORIGINES SACRA. r 
by his converſe with the Jes in Agypt, did underſtand the Hi- 
fory of the Fall of Man, which he after his way enigmatically 
deſcribes in his Sympoſiacs. Where he brings in Porus the God f 
plenty feaſting with the reſt of the Gods; after ſupper Penia comes 
4 begging to the door; Porus being drunk with Nectar, goes into 
Jupiter's garden, and there falls afleep'; Penia obſerving it, ſteals to 
him, and by this deceit conceiv'd by him. In this Fable of Plato, 
Origen takes notice what a near reſemblance the garden of Fupiter 
hath to Paradiſe, Penia to the Serpent which circumvented Adam, 
and Porus to Man, who was deceiv'd by the Serpent. Which he 
conceives more probable becauſe of Plato's cuſtom, AH he ian pan. 
thu dle, e pp Ale 785 mou; c Gd pride num, T0 Wrap up thoſe excet- 
« lent things he knew under ſome Fables, becauſe of the vulgar ; for 
which he after ſpeaks of his cuſtom in altering and diſguiſing what 
he had from the Fews, leſt he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the Fa- 
bulous Greeks, if he ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Fews, who 
were ſo infamous among them. Some have thought the ſtory of 
Paradiſe was preſery'd among the Heathens in the Fable of the 
Gardens of Adonis which comes near that of Eden; but what foot- 
ſteps may be gather'd of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory in the Fea- 
then Wee will appear afterwards. Thus much here then 
may ſerve to have manifeſted the account which the Scripture 
gives of the Origin of Evil by the Fall of Man to be in it ſelf ra- 
tional, and atteſted by the conſent of ſuch Perſons who cannot be 
ſuſpected of any partiality to the Scriptures. 

We come now to conſider the other grand Difficulty which con- Xxx. 
cerns the Origin of Evil, and the truth of Divine Providence to- 
gether. Which is, that if Sin be the cauſe of Miſery, and there 
bea GOD which Governs the World; Whence comes it to paſs, that 
the worſt of Men do ſo frequently eſcape ſufferings, and the beſt do 
conmonly undergo them? This hath been in all Ages of the World 
where Men have been philoſophical and inquiſitive, one of the 
great Inquiries which the Minds of Men have been perplex'd. 
about. The true and full Reſolution of which Queſtion, depends 
much upon thoſe Grounds and Principles which are diſcover'd to 
us by Divine Revelation in the Scriptures, concerning the grounds 
ot God's patience towards wicked Men, the nature and end of 
ſufferings which good Men are exercis'd with. And certainly this 
ſhould very much commend the Scriptures to all ſober and in- 
quiſitive Perſons, that they contain in them the moſt clear and 
certain grounds of ſatisfaction to the Minds of Men, in ſuch things 
wherein they are otherwiſe fo irreſoly'd. But of that afterwards: 
Our preſent buſineſs is to give an account of this difficulty from 
Natural Reaſon, which will be moſt ſatisfactorily done by the 
producing thoſe grounds from which they have reſolv'd this 
Queliion, Cur malis bene, & bonis male, who either have not 
had, or at leaſt own'd any thing of Divine Revelation. I begin 
with that which doth concern the proſperity and ie of 

on 


wicked Men, which Men have with more confidence inſiſt 

on this account, becauſe all Men could not but underſtand a ge- 
ncral reaſon of ſufferings, by reaſon there were none whoſe con- 
(ciences could wholly acquit them of evil actions; but why Per- 


ſons notoriouſly wicked ſhould live in impunity, when others 
| Xx 2 — 
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ſuffer, that they were unable to give an account of. And this Was 


the common pretenſe of Atheiſm, and $zmplicius tells us, ay x 
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It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no grounded belief of a Dei. 
ty, when they obſerve the miſeries of good Men, and the trang uillity 
and felicity of bad Men, they regard not the common not ions they habe 
of a Deity, and are ready to cry out with the Tragedian, 


| Shall I not dare to ay there are no Gods, 585 
n ben thoſe do proſper who have injur d ne? 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt of thoſe Who have taken oc- 
caſion amongſt the Heathens to queſtion Providence, have done 
it upon ſome remarkable injury which they have conceiv'd to be 
done to themſelves, and ſo we have ground to think that it was 
more Paſſion and Intereſt, than any clear Reaſon which was the 
inducement to it. So Diagoras reſolves to ſet up for an Atheiſ, 
becauſe the perjur'd Perſon was not ſtruck down in the place. 

And Faſon in Seneca, when he ſees Medea fly away after killing 
his Children, cries out, SE 


Teſtare nullos eſſe qua veheris Deos. ere 


' Thou telliſt the World there are no Gods that way 
Where thou doſt fiv. 8 e 


And ſo Claudian, who largely reaſons the cafe on both fides, for 


Providence and againſt it, at laſt tells us what it was which was 


Cicero J. 3. 
de Nat. 


Deor. 


the main cauſe of his doubts, vis. the long impunity of Nufnus. 


Abfaulit hunc tandem Rufini pena tunmltum” 
Fo i Y.-C ar a Kt 


Rufinus's death doth clear the Gods, and ſet 
My Mind at eaſe. 2 webs 


But becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta in Tully, who reafons 
che moſt (as became a Stateſ-man ) in reference to ſuch Perſons 
who had been uſeful or hurtful to the Common-wealths, we may 
ſuppoſe there might be fomewhar more of Reafon than Intoreſt in 
ſuch Argumentations; and yet even in thoſe Diſcourſes we may 
fill find that the main original of this quarrel againſt Providence, 
was an over- high eſteem of themſelves, that they thought they de- 
ſerv'd better from the Gods, than to receive ſuch injuries, or un- 
dergo ſuch calamities. Therefore Cotta cries out on Providence; 
becauſe ſuch Perſons who were uſeful to the Raman Commonwealth 
were deftroy'd, when the enemies to it eſcap'd, as tho' Providence 
had been only a Twtelar Deity of Rome, and had nothing to do = 

: 1 | | Where. 


N 1 
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| There. Thence he cries out, If there be Providence, why were 
che two Scpzo's deſtroy'd in Spain by the Carthaginians? Wh 
was Maximus killed by Hannibal? Why were the Romans wit 
Saulus ruined at Canna? Why did Regulus undergo ſo much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians? Why did not Africanus die in his 
own bed? Nay) ſaith he, to come nearer home, why is my Uncle 
Rutilius in baniſhment? Why was my friend Druſus killed in his 
own houſe? On the other fide, why did Marius die in peace, and 
the moſt cruel Cinna oy ſo long tranquillity? with many other 
inſtances of both ſorts. But this is it which I take notice of theſe 
for, becauſe we hereby ſee how common it is for Men to queſtion 
Providence, more out of paſſion and Intereſt, than out of any 
ſolid grounds of Reaſon. 650 wt | 

Let us therefore appeal from perſons who were particularly en- 
gaged by ſome private intereſt in thoſe paſſages, from whence the 
would infer that there was no Providence, to ſuch who ſtood by 
unconcern'd, and made uſe of the free dictates of their Reaſon 
in theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons when they come to reafon the 
caſe like Philoſophers, and Men out of paſlion, have given fatiſ- 
ftory and rational accounts why Gop in his wiſe Providence may 
ſometimes ſuffer the worſt of Men to go on in impunity, when 
good Men may go thro' the troubles of this World. As, 

i. God forbears wicked Men, to propound the example of his 
| goodneſs to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge their in- 


 furies too greedily on each other. This Plutarch, in that admirable Tita. 


Diſcourte of his on this ſubject; inſiſts on as his firſt reaſon, why 
Gop doth not preſently puniſh wicked Men. For, faith he out 
of Plato, God hath ſet forth himſelf m the midſt of the World for 
our imitation; and true Virtue is nothing elſe but an imitation of the 
Divine Nature. And therefore God, faith Plato, gave Man the 

uſe of fight, that by the ſight of the heavenly Bodies, and the exatt 
motions which are in them, Men ſhould learn n wyno & nber, that 
which was comely and orderly, and hate all diſorderly and irregular 
motions; For as he excellently ſpeaks,- Oi ze tos i, n heide, diqpur G- ar- 
axles Oro) agu "of priguno, x, Nat F ov e nad © A gobwy 256 4 N. There 
10 10 greater benefit Man can recerve from Cod, than to attain true 
Virtue by the imitation and purſiut of thoſe perfections which are in 
Him. And thence, faith Plutarch, Gon forbears to puniſh wicked 
Men preſently, not leſt if he ſhould puniſh them he might do that 
he would repent of afterwards, . i m ab! Gs nnen, neuds; © geg. 
«9=47", but that he might take away the fury and violence of Men in 
revenging their injuries an each other, that they ſhould not do it in 
wrath and anger, with as much eagerneſs as they ſatisfy their hun- 
ger and thirſt, wher eby they do, immider be A d, lea upon them 
eh have injur'd them, with as much fury as a wild beaſt upon 
2 3 but Men ſhould learn to imitate , zue ve & winner, 
God's gentleneſs and patience, whereby he gives the offender time 
to conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before he doth ſeverely 
Puniſh him. As Plato when his Boy had angred him, ſtood ftilla 

while without ſtriking him, = N 2d, as he ſaid, puniſhing him- 
el, firſt for his anger, before he would chaſtiſe the Boy for his 
fault; and Archytas when he ſaw how negligent his workmen had 
been, and began to be very angry with them, told them, «nr: 
| X 3 an 
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ſhould tend to moderate Mens heat and violence, how much more 


à Divine Nature than this is, that he ſhould ſhew his Goodneſs to 


Luk. 6. 
355 36. 


Plutarch. 
7. 5 51. 


Rey. 1. 2. 


in anidl, dnn, It is well for you that I am angry with you. Now 


ſuorum malos interpretes, juvant. The Divine Benignity extends it 
elf to all, even to ſuch as affront and diſbonor them, and abuſe the 


 Tootineſs to be like to Cod; welee what excellent reaſon there is for that 


. ping for nothing again; and your reward ſhall be great, and ye ſhall be 


faith Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance in Men 


ſhould the conſideration of the lenity and patience of Gop, do it! 
a Yan ie e, dens, a, resin. 0 why fd, and to account Gentle. 
neſs and forbearance to be an imitation of Divine perfections. Now 
what can be more rational and agreeable to our Apprehenſions of 


all, and by his forbearance of fo many, teach the World more 
meekneſs and gentleneſs towards each other? For if offences riſk 
by the quality of the perſon againſt whom they are committed, ng 
injuries can be ſo great in one Man to another, as thoſe affronts 
are which Men put upon Gop by their continual provocations 
of Him: and if Gop then be of fo infinite patience to forbear 
ſuch who have offended him, what juſtice and reaſon is there, but 
that Men ſhould expreſs more lenity and patience towards each 
other? So Hierocles excellently ſpeaks, uu xa! e Uh p winu 
T Orbe, % priret pp e & p, v N She pries &3a%y ? mel yird aeoreiay. A good 
Man imitates Cod in the meaſures of friendſhip, who hates ng 
Man; and extends his loving kindneſs to all Mankind. Of 
which Seneca likewiſe fomewhere ſpeaks: Ne Deos quidem immar- 
tales ab hac tam effuſa benignitate ſacrilegi neghgenteſque eorum 
deterrent ; utuntur natura ſua, & cuntta, mnterque illa ipſos muncrum 


gifts they beſtou upon them. And ſince there is ſo much truth and 
rcaſon in that of Plato, he. mu, & due Sig. It is the height of 


Command of our Savior, Love your enemies, and do good, and lend, ho. 


the children of the Higheſt ; for he is kind unto the unthankful, and 
io the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father is merciful. 

2. God forbears preſently to puniſh wicked Men, to give them time 
ro become better: This the ſame excellent Moraliſt gives as another 
account of God's patience, that thereby he gives them zehn cc. 
inzrig)uor, a ſpace to repent in, as the Scripture call it. For Men, faith 
Plutarch, in their puniſhments look at nothing further than mere ſa- 
tisfying their revenge and malice, and that makes them purſue thoſe 
that have offended them with ſo much rage and eagerneſs ; but God, 
faith he, aims at the cure of thoſe who are not utterly incurable, to 
ſuch he gives, e xejo, a lime to reform in. Here he brings in 
the examples of ſuch who were bad at firſt, and came afterwardsto 
be chang'd from what they were; for which he inſtances in Cecrops 
who was thence call'd ayms, becauſe from a cruel ſevere Prince, 
he became gentle and mild; and ſo Gelonand Hieron of Sicily; and 
Piſiftratus the Son of Hippocrates, who, from being Ulurpers 
became excellent Princes. If Miltiades, faith he, had been cul 
off while he acted the part of a Tyrant, and Cimon in his Inceſt 
or Themiſtocles in his Debaucheries, what had become of Mara 
thon, Eurymedon, Dianium, by which the Athenians got ſo great 
Glory and Liberty? and as he well obſerves, 0% & at h 99% 
wes» cgi, Great Spirits do nothing mean; o d a dime = © , 
cv gie xa; ονεναενν an αν ole Algfiggyra rel, t Td fue v xa; GM n 


That 


1 


% 
\ 
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That ſharp and attive Spirit that is in them can never lie at reſt 
hy reaſon of its vigor, but they are toſs'd up and down, as it were 
in a tempeſt, till they come to a ſettled compos'd life. But as the 
multitude of weeds argues the richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, 
tho' for the ſake of thoſe weeds one not skill'd in Husbandry would 
not account ſuch ground worth looking after; fo, faith he, 48 

and aul Pacha eoctaw eco wt for Pies Great Spirits uſually bring forth 

no commendable fruits at firſt; which we conſidering the danger 
and hurtfulneſs of, are preſently for cutting them down: but one 
that more wiſely conſiders the generous nature which may le un- 
der this ill fruit, waits time and leiſure, till Reaſon and Ape 
begin to maſter theſe head-ſirong paſſions. And therefore — 
ing to the prudent Law of the © Zgyprians, The Woman with 

Child muſt be repriev'd till the time of her delivery. 

3. God ſpares ſome wicked Men from puniſhment to make them 
inſtruments of his juſizce in puniſhing others. "Eos ꝙ aht nel G 
rigus murgas , ane Wpnorgirecs, AU . diu, AS Plutarch goes on, God 
ſpares ſome from puniſhment , that by them he might puniſh others. 
Which he ſuppoſeth to be the cafe of all Tyrants; and thereby 
Colta's difficulty concerning Marius, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other 
cruel and tyrannical perſons, who uſurp'd Authority among them, 
is clearly taken off: For Divine Providence might let thoſe Trees 
grow from whence he intended to take his Rods to ſcourge others 
withal. Gop makes the fame uſe of Tyrants (faith Plutarch) to 
Common-wealths, that Phyſicians do of. the Gall of a Wyæna and 
other hurtful Creatures; which may be good for curing ſome dan- 
gerous Diſeaſes; ſo may the tyrannical ſeverity and ſharpneſs of 
ſuch perſons be continued # » rnb #mundly wat nh, Fill the diſeaſes 
of the political Body be cur'd by theſe ſharp Medicmes. Such a one 
was Phalaris to the Agrigentines, and Marius to the Romans: and 
the Oracle told the S$7cyonians in expreſs terms, ba- I mv ain. 
The City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline. Thence Totilas, when he 
found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had in his enterprizes, call'd himſelf 
Fiagellum Dei, and thought Gop rais'd him up on purpole to be 
à Scourge for the ſins of the World. And no doubt thoſe ſtrange 

paſſages of the Roman Common-wealth (which made Cato at leaſt 
diſpute Providence, and ſay, Res divinas multum habere caliginis, 
when he ſaw Pompey ſucceſsful as long as he ſerv'd his Ambition, 
but preſently overthrown when he ſtood for the Common-wealth 
thele things, I ſay, had a higher end than they look d at, whic 
Was to make both Pompey and Cæſar the Inſtruments of Divine ſu- 
ſtice to puniſh the Romans for their Luſts, Ambition and Cruelty, 
which were never greater than in that Age. Now then, if Gop 
muſt juſtly puniſh Offenders, why may he not ſpare ſome to make 
them his be in the puniſhing of others, eſpecially ſince af- 
ler he hath us d his Rods, he may caſt them into the fire too? as 
was eyident in the inſtance of Cæſar, who, after all his ſlaughters 
and criumphs, was murthered in the Senate, and that by ſome who 
had been as active as any for him. And herein Divine Juſtice, both 
15 © che puniſhment of the perſons, and the means of it, hath been 
Very remarkable in multitude of Inftances, which every one's read- 


ing may afford him. 
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4. Therefore, another account why Gop may ſpare wicked Men 
a while, is, That Divine Providence might more remarkably be ob. 
 Serv'd in the manner of their puniſhment afterwards. Plutarch 
tells us of Callippus, who was ſtabb'd by his Enemies with the {ame 
Dagger with which he had kilPd Dion under a pretence of friend. 
ſhip. And when Mitius the Argive was kill'd in a tumult, after. 
wards, upon the day of a ſolemn Shew, a braſs Statue inthe Mar. 
ket place fell _— his Murtherer, and kill'd him there. But moſt 
remarkable is the Story of Belſus recorded by the ſame Author, 
who having kill'd his Father, and a long time conceal'd it, goes 
one night to Supper to. ſome Friends, and while he was there, 
thruſts up his Spear into a Swallow's Neſt, and pulls it down, and 
kills the young ones; his Friends asking him the reaſon of fo {range 
an action: o 5 (Len) pgd mia x«@peprvegdy GUT vb. © zaGoowrm, dg o md 
r. I nie,; Do not your hear, faith he, how they falſly accuſe me, 
and cry out, that I have killed my Father? Which being by the 
3 preſent carry'd to the King, and the truth of it found our, 
e was executed for it. Such ſtrange ways doth Providence ſome- 
times uſe to ſhew how vigilant it is, even when we think it ſleeps 
the moſt. W 1 
F. Tho' God ſpares the perſons of wicked Men, he doth not defer 
their puniſhment, when the thoughts of their evil actions is the 
grcateſt torment to them; Maxima peccati pena eff, peccaſſe, as 
Seneca ſpeaks. Sin bears its own puniſhment along with it. Wick. 
edneſs is / ks Bis hi eres, The moſt exquiſite contriver of miſery, 
which fills the Minds of thoſe who commit it whith continual con- 
ſternations, anxieties and perplexities of Mind. But as that often 
and deſervedly cited Author on this ſubject, Plutarch tell us, molt 
Men are in this like Children, who when they behold MalefaQors 
in the Theatres in their Cloth of Gold, and Purple Robes, with 
their Crowns on their Heads dancing about, they admire them, 
and imagin them to be moſt happy Men, till they ſee them lath'd 
and beaten, and fire come out from their brave Apparel; fo faith 
he, as long as Men fee others in their Pomp and Grandeur, they 
think them very far from puniſhment, till they behold their execution; 
which faith he, is not ſo much the entrance of their puniſhment, 
as the perfection of it. So that the longer the time of their Lives 
is, the longer is the time of their puniſhment here; o megan 
duda neus, d W I hure They are not puniſhed when they grou 
old, but are grown old in puniſhments. Cannot we ſay a perlo! 
is puniſhed while he is in Priſon and hath his fetters upon him, 
till his execution comes? nor that one that hath drunk Poilon, & 
a dying while he walks about till the cold comes to his Heart, and 
kills him? F we deny, faith he, that all the inquietudes, horrors 
aud anxieties of Mind which wicked Men have, are no part of thei! 
puniſhment, we may as well ſay that a Fiſh which hath ſwallow'd the 
hook is not taken, becauſe he 15 not fry'd, or cut in pieces. So it 1s with 
every wicked Man, he hath ſwallow'd the hook when he hath com. 
mitted an evil action ( ¹,i7 achelas ware At bc 1h.) and this 
Conſcience within him, as he expreſſeth it, 0 


rg. oO bn —— — — + on 


Ouyyos Borgi®> νινννοσ d diacedod. © | 
Which 


done, Ped &; steg nomic, 65 N cb l S BHαhhꝰaun, is nH eU G ct hg vnιẽ, Aan · hat 
4wreich was Þ (faith he) to loſe ſuch a Kingdom for ſo ſhort a 
pleaſure! And tho wicked Men be not ſenſible of the loſs of a 


| hour-glaſs of our time, when we are ſo ready to contine him to 
our meaſures. The time ſeems long to us, but it is as nothing in 
| It felt: ae Ge Te dt TV & >Þpwivev gl Algona, To pend\y £51. T he whote life | of 
| Man compared with eternity is nothing. Belides, all this time 
op ſuffers wicked Men to live here, he hath them under fafe 


| wherein God intends to puniſh them. This 1s the higheſt vindica- 
| flon of Divine Providence, as tO the preient Iimpunity of wicked | 
| Men in the world, becauſe this is not the proper ſeaſon for the 


| of his Juſtice to the World. And altho'-Gop's Judgments even in 
| this World be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we cannot but ſee 
| day of Judgment to come. Which tho' it be moſt clearly and 


| 35 another great reaſon, why Gop did forbear to puni 
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Which in the Prophet's expreſſion is, The wicked are like @ trou- 16. 57 
bled ſea, which caſts forth nothing but mire and airt. .. As. Apollo. 
Jorus dreamt, that he was-flea'd and boyl'd by the Scyrhians, and 
chat his Heart ſpake to him out of the Cauldron, E en, bine, ail, 
am the cauſe of all this. Gop deals by wicked Men, as Caligula 
was wont to ſay of thoſe he commanded to be executed, Ferit ut 
ſentiant ſe mori, he. ſo puniſnes them, as to make them ſenſible of 
their puniſhments. And as Tacitus ſpeaks of cruel and wicked 
perſons, quorum mentes: |. recludantur , polſin. aſpici laniatus „ 
us; quando ut corpora verberibus Fa. ſevitia „ libtdine, malis 
conſultis animus dilaceretur. Wickedneſs 1s the only Fury which 
concinually haunts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and leaves 


till behind it «ivey vl obi mdr, Soathſome and terrible perturbations, 


ſecret gripings of Conſcience and ſelf. condemning thoughts for 
their folly and wickedneſs; like Lyſimachus, who for extreme thirſt 
of cr'd his Kingdom to the Getz to quench it, which when he had 


far more glorious Kingdom than this of Ly/onachus, viz. that of 
Heaven, yet they cannot but be ſenſible how much they have loſt 
chat Kingdom which every good Man hath in the tranquillity of 
his Spirit, and the command of his paſſions. e 
6. The time that God ſpares wicked Men, is not ſo long 4s we 
think for. It is all one, as Plutarch ſaith, as if we ſhould com- 
plain, that the Malefactor was puniſhed in the evening, and not 
in the morning; Gop's forbearance is but for a very little time, 
compar'd with his own duration. We meaſure Gop by the ſhort 


cuſtody ; he doth bur let them take the air within the Priſon-wall, 
or it may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, but there 
is no poſſibility of efcaping out of the hands of Divine Juſtice. 

7. Cod forbears wicked Men here, becauſe the time is to come 


open Execution of Juſtice. There are but few in compariſon whom 
Juſtice cauſeth to be executed in the Priſon, of what are reſery'd 
tor the General Aſſizes; Gop reſerves. them for a fair and open 
Trial, for the greater vindication of his honor, and manifeſtation 


a hand of Providence in them, yet they are but few whom Gop 
doth fo remarkably puniſh here, to make us more firmly believe a 


fully reveal d-1n Scripture, yet the Heathens themſelves from mere 
Ncaſon have had ſuch a perſuaſion of it, that they have given ur 
wicke 

Men here, becauſe he did reſerve them for future puniſhment, 
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Por, as the ſame Moraliſt ſpeaks in the ſame Diſcourſe concerning the a 
Plutarch. Soul, "AnuviCerny Þ warey- Aοννννε 1@ gie, d On Als ir min N F ago. 
n, dle, This preſent life is the place of the Soul's combat, which 
when it hath finiſp'd, it then receives according to its perfar. 
mance of it. And as he before ſpeaks, Ei is h. 5 b ©w mh ethos % 
x* Alper l 1 peng Ne Hi, * reg cb 76% NA, c veupyiros Aeg. The 
| fame reaſon which confirms Providence, doth litewiſe confirm the 
Immortality of the Soul; and if one be taken away, the other folloys. 
Olen 0 TY box? 10% m TeAdUTIY, pa RROy 3065 * © 2 Nb 2 del And if 
the Soul doth ſubfiſt after death, it fands ta the greateſt res. 
fon, that it ſhould there recieve either reward or puniſhment. Thus 
we ſee how far Natural Light, and Moral Reaſon will carry Men 
in the vindicating of Divine Providence, as to the preſent impu- 

nity of: weed ½ĩ?ẽx%—.— n ig 
xx11. The other part which concerns the ſufferings of good Men, is 
not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe there are none fo good as not to 
have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a mixture of evil, 
fo they have but a mixture of "roger ng none lyiug under ſo 
great miſeries here, but withal they have fome {ſhare in the com. 
forts of this Life. And therefore it is leſs wonder, that this part 
of Divine Providence which concerns the ſufferings of Men, hath 
not wanted ſome among the Heathen Moraliſts, who have made 
it their deſign to vindicate it; which ſetting aſide what Szmplicing 
on Epictetus, and many others have done, is fully performed by 
Seneca in his Tract on this ſubject, Cur bonis male fats cum fit Pro- 
videntia (as Muretus reſtores the title ot that Book) wherein theſe 


following accounts are given of it. JUG 
1. God brings them up as his Children under ſharp difcipline fu 
Senec. ds Their future benefit. A good Man in Seneca's language is, Diſci- 
Provid. cu. pulus Dei, amulatorque, & vera progentes: which in. 3 
of the Scripture is, one taught of God, and a follower of Goa, au 
one born of him. Now, faith he, Parens ille magnificus, virtutum 
non lenis exattor, ſicut ſevert patres, durius educat.' God, who iu 
the great Father of good Men, keeps them under diſcipline while 
under age, and by hardſhip fits them for the practice of Virtw 
'Thence he bids us take notice of the different indulgence of Fa 
chers and Mothers to their Children; the Father he haſtens them 
to School, ſuffers them not to be idle on their play-days, makes 
them toil, and ſometimes cry; the Mother ſhe is all for holding 
them in her lap, keeping them out of the Sun, and from catching - 
cold, would not willingly have them either cry or take pains. 74 
trium habet Deus adverſus bonos animum, & illos fortins anal. 
God bears the indulgence of a Father towards his Children, au 
loves them with greater ſeverity. 50 or Os 
2. Good Men receive benefit by their ſufferings ; Quic quid event in 
ſuum colorem trahit, faith Seneca of a good Man, which in the 
language of the Apoſtle is, Every thing works together for his good 
The ſea loſeth nothing, faith he, of its ſaltnefs by the rivers runnin 
into it, neither doth a good Man by the current of his ſufferings. And 
of all benefits which he receives; that of the exerciſe and trial 
his Virtue and Patience is moſt diſcernible. Marcet fe adver(s 
710 Virtus; as ſoon as Carthage was deſtroy'd, Rome fell to Luxur] 
True Wreſtlers defire to have ſome to try their ſtrength upon 9 
| v 


" * redounds to God's honor; toben good Men bear up under 


ſufferings. Ecce par Deo a_ virtus fortis cum mala fortuna 
-ompoſirus. It is 2 ſpectacle Gop delights'to ſee; a good Man com- 
bat with calamities. Gop doth in Seneca's phraſe quoſdam faſti- 
/is tranſire,. paſſeth them by in,a flight, An o/d\wreſtler Norm ta 
contend ant & Coward, one who 1s vinci paratus, ready to yield 
up preſently. Calanmipares jub jugum mattere proprium magni viriehts 
It argues a noble ſpirit to'be able to ſubdue miſerres.” ares, d; 
JI tends. 10 the: trial and inoreaſe. 4 their frength. \ Sefteca 
highly extols that ſpeech of the e er Demetrius, Nihil in- 
felicius es cu ni hil r evenit adverſi ; non licuit enim illi ſe ex- 
iri. He is the moſt unhappy Man who never knew what mi- 
ſery meant; for he. could never know what he was able to bear. 
And, as he ſaith, to paſs one's Life away joe worſu unimi, with- 
out any trouble, it is zgnorare rerum naturæ alteram partem, not to 
know what is upon the reverſe of Nature. Idem licet fecerint qui 
integri revertuntur ex acie, magis ſpectatur qui ſautius redit. 'Tho' 
he that comes home ſound, might fight as well as he that is wound- 
cd; yet the wounded, perſon hath the more 9 is moſt cry'd 
up for his valor. . The Pilot is ſeen in a Tempeſt, a Souldier in the 
Battel, and a good Man in Sufferings. God doth. by ſuch as Ma- 
ſters do by Scholars, gui plus laborit ab his exigunt, quibus certior 
ſhes eſt; "who ſer the beſt Wits the hardeſt tagks. - 
5. God exerciſeth good Men with ſufferings, to diſcover the indif- 
ferency of thoſe things whith Men value fo: much inthe World, when 
he denies them to good Men. Blindneſs would be hatcful, if none 
were blind but ſuch whoſe Eyes were put out; and therefore Ap- 
pius and Metellus were blind. Riches are no good things, there- 
fore the worſt as well as the beſt have them. Nullo modo magis 
foteſt Deus 9 traducere, quam ſi illa ad turpiſſimos defert, ab 
optimis abigit. God could not traduce or defame thoſe things more 
which Men deſire fo much, than by taking them away from the 
beſt of Mera and giving them to the worſt. 1 
6. That they might be examples to others of patience and conſtancy : 
For, as Seneca; concludes, Nati ſunt iu exemplar, they are born to 
be patterns to others. If to theſe things we add what the Word 
of God diſcovers concerning the nature, grounds, and ends of 
afflictions, and that Glory which-ſhall be reveabd, in compariſon 


with which exceeding weight of Glory, theſe light and momentan a4. 


fictions are not at all to be valid; then we have a clear and full 
vindication of Divine Providence, as to the ſufferings of good Men, 
as well asg to the impunity of ſuch as are wicked. But how- 
ever, irom hence we ſec how far the mere light of Reaſon hath car- 
ried Men in reſolying theſe difficulties concerning God's Provi- 
dence in the World, and what a rational account may. be given of 
them, ſuppoſing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from fin, and that 
there is a Gop in the World, Who is ready to puniſn łhe wicked, 
and to reward the good: Which was the ching to be ſhew d. 
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1 Ai Mankind FOG 4 2 Alm, if the 0 pen be true 
II. The contrary. ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm. 111 
The truth of the Hiſtory of the Hood. The poſſibility of an 
univerſal Deluge pro d. IV. The Flood univerſal ar to Mar 
—_ whether um verſal as to the Earth and Animals; now. 
2971.9 of aſſerting either. V. Tet ſuppoſing the Fl 1 of. 
eſtrated. without. creation of | new: Waters. VI. of 
"© TR of the Deep. The proportion "which the heigh 
off Mountains bears to the Diameter of the Earth.” No Mom: 
tains much above three Mile perpendicular. Of the origin of 
Fountains. | The opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning u 
» diſcuſs d The true account of them fi from the vapors ariſng 
from che mals of ſubterraneous Waters. VII. Of the cache. 
_ city of the Ark for receiving the Animals, from Buteo and o. 
there. VIII. The truth of the Deluge from the Teſtimony of 
' Heathen Nations. Of the" propagation of Nations fron 
- Noah's Pofferity. IX. Of the beginning of the Aflytian 
Empire. The multiplication of Mankind after the Hood, o 
the Chronology of the LXX. Of the-time betweey the Flood 
and Abraham, and the ad vantag © of A, © of the fre. 
tenſe of ſuch Nations, ho op 4 themſelves Abor rigiges, 
XI. 4 aiſcourſe concerning the firſt Planters of Greece : the 
common. opinion propounded- and rejected. The Hellens wer 
not. the furt Inbabitants of Greece, hut the Pelaſgi. The large 
. of them over the parts of Greece. XII. Of 15 
angnage different from the Grecks. XIII. Whence theſe be⸗ 
laſgi came; that Phaleg wa the elagus Greece, aud 
the Leaden of thut r ; pron from Epiphanius. XIV. 
The language of the Pelalgi in Greece Oriental: thence an ac. 
count given of the many, Hebrew. words in the Greet language, 
aud tbe remainders of 5 Eaſtern languages in the 2 of 
Greer, both which not 2 m the Phornicians,. 4s Bocha . 

2 Of _ the, ground o 
fin be bers the hae al Lacedemonians. tay ® 
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thing we proceed to give a rational account of, in 
the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World contain'd in Scri- 
pture, is the ag A, the World from Adam. Which is of great 
conſequence for us to underſtand, not only for the ſatisfaction of 
our curioſity as to the true Origin of Nations, but alſo in order to 
our believing the truth of the Scriptures, and the univerſal effects 
of the fall of Man. Neither of Which can be ſufficiently clear'd 
without this. For as it is hard to conceive how the effects of 
Man's fall ſhould extend to all Mankind, unleſs all Mankind were 
propagated from Adam ; ſo it is unconceivable how the account of 
things grven in Scripture ſhould be true, if there were perſons exi- 
ſteeyit in the World long before Adam was. Since the Scripture doth 
to plainly affirm, That God hath "made of one” blood al Nations Act. 15.26. 
of Men, 7 


pies rea 


ER gent chi 


4484 


uniform Matter, as the Author of the Præ-Adamites weakly ima- 
gin'd (for by that reaſon, not only Mankind, but the whole World 


might be ſid to be # b. H of the ſame blood, ſince all things 
in che World were at firſt form'd out of the fame Matter) but 4 
is taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek Au- 
thors for the ſtock out of which Men come: So Homer, , 


EI £7600... $4405 £008. Xo. MpAT© HMETEC GW... mom.o. 
Thence thoſe who are. near Relations, are call'd in Sophocles, « =; 
ars thence the name of Conſanguinity for nearneſs of Relati- 


on; and Virgil uſeth ſanguis in the lame ſenſe,” 


* * 
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So that the Apoſtle's meaning is, that however Men now are ſo 
diſpers'd in their habitations, and differ ſo much in Language and 
Cuſtoms from each other, yet they were all originally of the ſame 
itock, and did derive their ſucceſſion from that firſt Man whom 
Gon created. Neither can it be conceiv'd on what account Adam 
in the Scripture is call'd the firſt Man, and that he was made aliuing Co. 1 
ſoul, and of the earth, earthy; unleſs it were to denote that he 4%, ,;. 
vas abſolutely the firſt of his kind, and ſo was to be the ſtandard 
and meaſure of all that follows. And when our Savior would re- 
duce all things to the beginning, he inſtanceth in thoſe words 
which were pronounced after Eve was form'd: But from the be- Hu 1 
EM1mg of he creation- God mu, them Male” and Female ; for 6, 7 
his cauſe ſhall a Man leave Father and Mother," and cleave un- 
'0 his Wife. Now nothing can be more plain and eaſie than from 
hence ro argue thus; thoſe of whom theſe words were ſpoken 5 

1 | ; Yy 3 Fe were 
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were the firſt Male and Female which were made in the beginning 

of the Creation; but it is evident theſe words were ſpoken of 4: 

Gen. 2.23, am and Eve: And Adam aid, this IS NOW bone. of my bone, and 

* fleſh of my fleſh: therefore ſball àa Man leave his Father and his Mo. 

| ther, and ſball cleave unto his Wife, If the Scriprures then of the 
| New Teſtament. be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all Man. 
4 | kind is deſcended from Adam; and no leſs conſpicuous is it from 
1 the Hiſtory of the Creation as deliver d by Mes. 
j it. For how neceſſary had it been for Moſes, when he was, giving 
| an account of the origin of things, to have diſcover d by whom 
. the World was firſt planted if there had been any ſuch Plantati- 
"t on before Adam; but to ſay that all the deſign of Moſes. was on. 
[ ly to give an account of the Origin and Hiſtory, of the Few Na. 
i tion, and that Adam was only the firſt of that ſtock, is manifeſt- 


ly ridiculous, it being fo clear, that not only from Adam and Noah, 
but from Sem, Pope ol and Iſaac came other Nations beſides 
that of Zews. And by the ſame reaſon that it is faid, that Moſes 
only ſpeaks of the origin of the Feuiſb Nation in the Hiſtory of 
Adam, it may as well be ſaid that Moſes ſpeaks only of the mak. 
ing of Canaan, and that part of the Heavens, which arc. over it, 
when he deſcribes the Creation of the World in the ſix days 
work. For why may not the Earth in the ſecond verſe of Genejs 
be as well underſtood of the: Land of Judea, and the Light and 
production of Animals and Vegetables refer only to that, as to 
underſtand it ſo in reference to the Elood, and in many other paſ- 
ſages relating to thoſe eldeſt times? But the Author of that /- 
pot heſis anſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis may relate to the 
true origin of the World and the firſt Peopling of it, = in the ſe. 
cond Moſes begins to give an account of the firſt Man and Womanif 
the feuiſb Nation. Far probable! but if this be not a putting 
aſunder thoſe which G oÞ hath joyn'd together, n For 
doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give an account of the Formation 
of things in the firſt tix days, and of his Reſt on the ſeventh? But 
how could he be ſaid to have reſted then from the works of Creation, 

if after this follow'd the Formation of Adum and Eve in the ſecond 
Chapter? Beſides if the forming of Man mention'd, Gen. 2. 7. be 
diſtin&t from that mention'd, Gen 1. 27. then by all parity of | 
Reaſon, FIRM Davn MAIN the Generations of Heaven and Earth | 
mention'd, Gen. 2. 4. muſt be diſtinct from the Creation of ttt 
Heaven and Earth mention'd, Gen. 1.1. And ſoif there were an- 
other Creation of Heaven ind Earth belonging to the Jeus it 
Gen. 2. we may likewiſe believe that there was a new Creation of 
Man and Woman in that Chapter diſtinct from that mention d in 
the former. Again further, if there had been any ſuch Perſons in 
the World before Adam, no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant ot 
them; or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he 

5 gives of the name of his Wife MN becauſe ſhe'was D ⁰ονN rhe Ale. 
Gen. z. 20. ther of all living 4 N ot of all living things, for that had been a 
more proper deſcription of à Ceres, or Magna: Mater, or Diaus 
multimummia, of our Grand- mother the Earth, but certainhy it e- 
tends to all of the kind, that all living Creatures that are of Hu- 
man Nature came from her. So the Chaldee Paraphraſt under- 
ſtands it, ſhe was-call'd- Have, becauſe ſhe; was NPIS ig 727 175 
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quia ipſa 1 
poſe our Learned Seiden citcs the verſion of the Mauritanian Jews, 


and the Perſic of T awaſius. | 


But whatever the. Cred 


To which pur- 


it or Authority of theſe Verſions be, 
this is moſt certain, that Adam had no reaſon at all to have given 
this name to his Wife, as being the Mother of all living, if there 
had been any of Mankind exiſting in the World from other Mo- 
thers, which had been long before Eve was form'd. So that we 
find it plain and clear, that if the report given of things in Scri- 
pture be true, the Hypot heſis of Pre-Adamites is undoubtedly 
falſe. And certainly who ever ſeriouſſy conſiders the frequent Re- 


flections on the Authority of the Scriptures which. were caſt b 


the Author of that Fiction, and his endeavoring on all occaſions 
to derogate from the Miracles recorded in it, may eafil 
the deſign of that Author was not to gain any credit to his Opi- 
nion from thoſe Arguments from Scripture, which he makes ſhew 
of (which are pitifully weak and ridiculous) but having by the 
help of ſuch Arguments made his Opinion more plauſible, his 
hope was that his Opinion would in time under mine the Scriptures 
themſelves; when he had made it appear that the account given 
in the Scriptures of the plantation of the World was unſatisfacto- 
ry, ſince there were Men before Adam, which the Scriptures to 
pleaſe the Zewtiſh Nation take no notice of. So that after he had 
attempted to proſtitute the Scriptures to his Opinion, his next 
work had been to have turn'd them out of doors, as not of credit 
to be rely'd on by any, when they were ſo common to every Opi- 
mon. But how impious, abſurd and rude that attempt was upon 
the facred and inviolable Authority of the Scriptures, hath been 
o fully diſcover'd by his very many not unlearned Adverſaries, 
that it might ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken notice of fo 
akly grounded, and infirmly prov'd an Opinion, had it not thus 
far lain in my way in order to the clearing the true origin of Na- 
dons according to the Scriptures. The main foundations of which 
_ hbulous Opinion lying chiefly in the pretended Antiquities of the 
Chaldeans, e Acgyptians, and others, have been fully taken away 
in our firſt Book, where our whole defign was to manifeſt the 
want of credibility 1n thoſe accounts of ancient times, which are 
deliver d by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the Scriptures. 
There is nothing at all in Scripture from the Creation of Adam to 
the Flood which ſeems to give any countenance to that Figment, 
but only what may be cafily refolv'd from the conſideration of the 
great conciſeneſs of the Moſaic Hiſtory, in reporting that long in- 
terval of time which was between the fall of Adam, and the Flood; 
by means of which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedi- 
ly done, becauſe immediately ſucceeding in the ſtory, which ask- 
ed a very conſiderable time before they could be effected; and be- 
ſides all things which were done before the Flood, being all quite 
obliterated by it, and all the numerous Poſterity of Adam being 
then deſtroyd (only Noah and his Family excepted) to what pur- 
pole had it been any further to have reported the paſſages before 
the Flood, otherwiſe than thereby to let us underſtand the certain- 
of the ſucceſſion of Perſons from Adam, and ſuch Acti 
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ORIGINES SACRA. - Book III. Chap Ty 
thoſe times which might be remarkable diſcoveries of Gop's PT 
vidence and Man's Wickedneſs in it; which being moſt apparent 
at firſt in Cain and his Poſter ity, did by degrees ſo ſpread it ſelt 
over the face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt Gop was 
thereby provoł d to ſend a Deluge among them to ſweep away the 
preſent Inhabitans, to make room for another Generation to ſuc. 

ceed them Vi Wo ff.. VF PALE (HP Eres 
Wl. his therefore we now come to conſiders”: Viz. The Hiſtory of 
the Flood, and the certainty. of the propagation of the World 
from the roy tas Noah after the Flood: I begin with the 
Hiſtory of the Flood it ſelf, as to which two things will be ſuf. 
cient to demonſtrate the truth of it. 1. If there be nothing in it 
repugnant to Reaſon. 2. If we have ſufficient evidence of the ruth 
of it, from ſuch who yet have not believ'd the Scriptures. There 
are only two things which ſeem queſtionable to Reafon concern. 
ing the Flood; the firſt, is, concerning the poſſibilit) of the Flond 
zt ſelf; the other is, concerning the capacity of the Ark for preſery. 
ing all kinds of Animals. The only ground of queſtioning the 
poſſibility of ſuch a Flood, as that is related in Scripture, hath 
been from hence, that ſome have ſuppos'd it impoſſible, that all the 
Water which is contain'd in the Air, ſuppoſing it to fall down, 
ſhould raiſe the ſurface of Water upon the Earth a foot and a half 
in height; ſo that either new Waters muſt be created to overfloy 
the Eath, or elſe there muſt be {uppos'd a Rarefaction of the Wa. 
ter contain'd in the Sea and all Rivers, ſo that it muſt take up at 
leaſt fifteen times the ſpace that now it doth; but then, they tay, 


% 


if the Water had been thus rarefy'd, could neither have deftroy'd 
Man nor Beaſt, neither could Noah's Ark have been born up by 
it any more than by liquid Air. To this therefore J anſwer. 
Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſlity from the Scripture toal- 
{ert, chat the Flood did ſpread it {elf over all the ſurface of the - 

Earth. That all Mankind (thoſe in the Ark excepted) were de- 
ſtroy'd by it, is moſt certain according to the Scriptures. When 
Gen. 6. 3, the Occaſion of the Flood is thus expreſs'd, And Go ſaw that the 
hs wickedneſs of Man was great upon Earth, and that every imagini- 
tion of the thoughts of his Heart was only evil continually. An 
the Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy Man whom I have created from tht 
face of the Earth. It could not be then any particular Deluge of 
ſo {mall a Country as Paleſtine, which is here. expreſs'd, as ſome 
have ridiculouſly imagin'd; for we find an univerſal corruption in 
the Earth mention'd as the cauſe; an univerſal threatning uponal 
Men for this cauſe; and afterwards an univerſal deſtruction cxprel- 
Gen, 5. 21. ſed, as the effect of this Flood. And all fleſh died that moved 10. 
bn the Earth, and every Man. And every living ſubſtance was dl. 
 ſtroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both Man and Cit- 
. Te, and the creeping things, and the Lou of the Heaven, and ti.) 
were deſtroyed from the Earth, and Noah only remained alive, av 
they that were with him in the Ark. So then it is evident that the 
Flood was univerſal as to Mankind; but from thence follows no 
neceſlity at all of aſſerting the univerſality of it as to, the Globeot 
the Earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently prov'd that the whole Earth vas 
Peopled before the Flood: which deſpair of ever ſeeing prov'd 
Fw what Reaſon can there be to extend the Flood beyond Ve 
| - | Canon 
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caſion of it, Which was the corruption of Mankind? And it ſeems 


very ſtrange that in fo ſhort an interval in compariſon, as that was 
from Adam to the Flood according to the ordinary computitiony 


viz. 1656 years, and not much above two thouſand, according 
to the largeſt, the World ſhould then be fully Peopled, when 1 


hath. The only probability then left for aſſerting the univerſality 


of the Flood, as to the Globe of the Earth, is from the Deſtru- 
tion of all OY Creatures together with Man; now tho' Men 
pread themſelves over the whole ſurface of the 


might not have 
Earth, yet Beaſts and creeping Things might which were all de- 


ſtroy'd with the Flood: For it is faid, That all fleſh died that 
moved upon the Earth, both of fowl and of cattle, and of beaſt, 


aud of every creeping thing, that creepeth upon the Earth, and 


every Man. To what end ſhould there be not only a note of uni- 


verſality added, but ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral 
kinds of Beaſts, creeping Things, and Fowls, if they were not 
all deftroy'd? To this I anfwer. I grant as far as the Flood ex- 
tended all theſe were deſtroy'd; but I ſee no reaſon to extend the 
deſtruction of theſe beyond that compaſs and ſpace: of Earth where 
Men inhabited: Becauſe the puniſhment upon the Beaſts was oc- 
caſion'd by, and could not but be concomitant with the deſtructi- 


on of Mankind, but (the occaſion of the Deluge being the Sin of 


Man, who was pumiſh'd in the Beaſts, that were deſtroy'd for his 
lake, as well as in himſelf) where the occaſion was not, as where 
there were Animals, and no Men, there ſeems no neceſſity of ex- 


tending the Flood thither, But to what end then, it will be reply- 
ed, Did God command Noah with ſo much care to take of all 


kind of Beaſts, and Birds, and creeping Things into the Ark with 


him, if all theſe living Creatures were not deſtroyed by the Flood“ 


[ anſwer, becauſe all thoſe things were deſtroy'd where ever the 
Flood was; ſuppoſe then the whole Continent of Aſia was Peo- 
pled before the Flood, which is as much as we may in reaſon ſuppoſe, 
| fay, all the living Creatures in that Continent werealldeftroy'd ; 
orf we may ſuppoſe it to have extended over our whole Conti- 
nent of the anciently known World; what reaſon would there be 


that in the oppoſite part of the Globe, viz. America, which we 


luppoſe to be unpeopled then, all the living Creatures ſhould 


there be deſtroy'd, becauſe Men had ſinned in this? And would 


there not on this ſuppoſition. have been a ſufficient reaſon to pre- 
icrve living Creatures in the Ark for future propagation, when all 
other living Creatures extant had been in ſuch remote places as 
would not have been acceſſible by them in many Generations, and 
thoſe Beaſts growing wild for want of Inhabitants, would not 
nave prov'd preſently ſerviceable for the uſe of Men after the 
Flood ? Which was certainly the main thing look'd at in the pre- 
ſervation of them in the Ark, that Men might have all of them 
ready for their uſe after the Flood, which could not have been, 

not the ſeveral kinds been preſerv'dinthe Ark, altho' we ſup- 


” 


pole them not deſtroy d in all parts of the World. 


All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were | propagated 
Much further in the W orld than Men were, before the Iood. 


22 Which 


| in 
ſo much longer a ſpace of time ſince the Flood to this day, the 
Earth is capable of receiving far more Inhabitants, than now it 
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Ver. 24. 


Ver. 26. 


Gen, 2. 6. 


cauſe the production of Animals is parallel in Geneffs with that ge 


and Waters for production of the ſeveral living Creatures which 


Cattle, creeping Things, and Beaſts of the Earth after their kinds; 


* 


Which I confeſs ſeems very probable to me on this account, he. 


Fiſhes, and both of them different from Man; or God ſaith 
Let the waters bring forth every moving Creature that hath |; : 
viz. Fiſh, and Hou; and accordingly it is faid, that the water, 
brought forth abundantly every. living Creature after their king, 
and every Fowl after his hand. Accordingly in the production of 
Beaſts, we read, Let the Earth bring forth the liuing Creature 
after his kind, Cattle, and creeping thing, and Beaſt of the Earth 
after his kind, and it was fo: But in the production of Man, it 
is ſaid, Let us make Man in our own likeneſs. From hence! 
obſerve this difference between the production of 'Animals, and 
of Man, that in the one Gop gave a prolific Power to the Earth 


came from them; ſo that the ſeminal principles of them were con- 
tain'd in the Matter out of which they were produc'd ; which was 
otherwiſe in Man, who was made by a peculiar Hand of the great 
Creator himſelf, who thence is ſaid to have formed Man of the duſt of 
the ground. Now therefore altho' there were but one Male and 
Female of Mankind at firſt, which had a ſpecial formation by Gop 
himſelf; yet there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it to be fo as 
to the Production of other living Creatures, whether Fiſh, or 
Fowl, or Beaſts; but the prolific Virtue being by Gap'spowergi- 
ven to that material principle out of which they were. form'd, it 
may ar well be ſuppos'd that many of the ſame kind were at firſt 
produc'd. For it ſeems very ftrange to imagin that in the whole 
Ocean there thould be only are) kind produc'd; but Fiſhand 
Fowl both ariſing from the Water, we may have juſt reaſon to 
think, that the Waters being ſeparated before this prolific Virtue 
was communicated to the whole mais of Waters, might in the 
ſeveral parts of .the Globe of the Earth, bring forth bath Fiſh and 
Fowl after their kinds. The fame I fay of the production of A- 
nimals in the ſixth days work, which are rank'd into three forts, 


now Gop ſaying, Let the Earth bring forth her living Creatures, 
(and that after the Waters had divided ſome parts of the Earth 
from other, ſo that there could be no paſſage for the Cattle, creep- 
ing Things, and Beaſts out of one part into another, without the 
help of Man, ) it ſeems very probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of 
the Earth which were thus divided from each other, did bring fort! 
theſe ſeveral living Creatures after their kinds; which did after 
propagate in thoſe parts without being brought thither by the help 
of Man. If now this ſuppoſition be embrac'd, by it we preſent- 
ly clear our felves of many difficulties concerning the propagation 
of Animals in the World, and their converſation in the Ark 
which many have been fo much to ſeek for ſatisfaction in. 45 
how the unknown kind of Serpents in Braſil, the flow-belly's 
Creature of the Indies, and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of Animals 
ſeen in the Weſt-Indies ſhould either come into the Ark of No, 
or be convey'd our of it into thoſe Countries which are divided 
from that Continent where the Flood was by fo vaſt an Oceanon 
che one ſide, and at leaſt ſo large a tract of Land on the other (lup- 
poſing any paſſage out of one Continent into another, which pet 


hath not been diſcover' d.) Beſides, ſome kind of Animals . 
TT „„ Ve 
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live out of that particular Chme wherein they are; and there are 
many ſorts of Animals diſcover d in America, and the adjoyning 
Idland, which have left no remainders of themſelves in theſe parts 
of the World. And it ſeems very ſtrange that theſe ſhould pro. 
agate into thoſe remote parts of the World from the place of the 
Flood, and leave none at all of their number behind them in thoſe 
parts from whence they were propagated. Theſe things at leaſt 
make that Opinion ver "pop le which extends the production of 
Animals beyond that of Mankind in ths old World, and that the 
Flood tho' it deſtroy'd all Mankind, and every living Creature 
within that compaſs wherein Mankind inhabited, yet might not 
extend it ſelf to thoſe parts, and the Animals therein, in which 
Men had never inhabited. And by this means we need not make 
ſo many Miracles as ſome are fain to do about the Flood; and all 
thoſe difficulties concerning the 1 of Animals do of 
themſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground. This is the firſt way of 
reſolving the difficulty concerning the 1 of the Flood, by 
aſſerting it not to have been over the whole Globe of the Earth, 
but only over thoſe parts where Mankind Inhabite l | 
 Jcondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole Globe v. 
of the Earth, yet there might have been Water enough to have 
over-whelm'd it to the height mention'd in Scripture. For which 
we are to conſider that many cauſes concurr'd to the making of 
this Deluge; ſrſt, the Air was condens'd into Clouds, and thoſe 
fell down with continu'd force and violence, not breaking into 
drops, but all in a body (which Sir Walter Rawleigh pe with $S Walter 
the ſpouts of the Meſt- Indies) which are thence call'd the Cata- Ng 81 
rats or Flood- gates of Heaven, Gop looſening (as he expreſſeth „ 
it) the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and ſo the Wa- 
ters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the expreſſion of 
Job, Behold he with-holdeth the waters, and they dry up, alſo he Job. in. ig. 
ſendeth them out, and they overturn the Earth. Now I ſay, altho' 
theſe Waters falling down with ſo much fury and violence, as well 
as in ſo great abundance might quickly deſtroy all living Creatures; 
yet this was not all; for Gop who held in the Ocean within its 
bounds, whereby he faith to it, Thus far it ſhall go, and no further, 
might then give it commiſſion to execute his Juſtice upon the ſin- 
ful World: and to all this, we have another cauſe of the Deluge, 
winch was, That the Fountains of the great Deep were broken Gen. 7.11. 
1%. By which Yatablus, moſt probably underſtands, Immenſam il 
lam & profundam aquarum copiam que eft ſubter terram, that 
vait body of Water which lies in the bowels of the Earth; now 
when all theſe Fountains were broken up, and the Waters within 
che Earth ruſh out with violence and impetuoſity upon it, it muſt 
needs cauſe an Inundation ſo great as that is mention'd in the Scri- 
ture. For as that judicious Higorian Sir N. Rawleigh obſerves, 5 Walter 
Let us conſider that the Earth had above 21000 Miles compaſs, _ _ 
the Diameter of the Earth according to that Circle 7000 Miles. 
and then from the Superficies to the Center 3500 Miles; take then 
the higheſt Mountain of the World, Caucaſus, Taurus, Tenerif, 
or any other, and I do not find, ſaith he, that the & ae: exceeds 
thirty Miles in height: It is not then impoſſible, anſwering Rea- 
ſon with Reaſon, that all thoſe Waters mixed within the Earth, 
e 3500 
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500 Miles deep, ſhould be able to cover che ſpace of 30 Milcan 
VETO which 30 Miles upright being found in the depths of the 
Farth 116 times; for the Fountains of the great Deep were bro. 
ken, and the Waters drawn out of the bowels of the Earth. But 
then withal, fairh he, if we conſider the proportion which the 
Earth bears to the Air about it, we may eaſily underſtand the poſ. 
ſibility of the Flood, without any new creation of Waters; for 
ſuppoſing ſo much Air to be condens' d, and ſo turn'd into Water 
„ 6 0 encompafſs the Earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to Men 
of Judgment, yea but of ordinary Underſtanding, that the Earth | 
(Gop ſo pleaſing) was cover'd over with Waters, without an 

new. Creation. Bat thrs will yet appear more probablezif the height 
of the higheſt Mountains ' doth r no greater proportion to 
che Diameter of the Earth, than of the 1670 part to the whole, 


ſendus computes both. And it is more than probable, that Men 
have Bas e miſtaken, as to the height of Mountains, which 
comes ſo: ſhort of what Sir Malter Rawleigh allows to them, thai 
the higheſt Mountain in the World will not be found to be five 
direct Miles in height, taking the altitude of them from the Plain 
they ſtand upon. Olympus whoſe heigth is ſo extoll'd by the Poets 
and ancient Greeks, that it is ſaid to exceed the Clouds; yet Ply. 
tarch tells us that Xenagoras meaſur'd it, and found it not to exceed 
a Mile and half perpendicular and about 70 Paces. Much about 
the ſame height Pliny ſaith that Dicearthus found the Mountain 
Pelion to be. The Mount Athos is ſuppos'd of 'extraordinary 
height, becauſe it caſts its ſhadow into the Iſle of Lemnos, which 
according to Pliny was 87 Miles, yet Gaſſendeus allows it but tuo 
Miles in height; but Iſaac Vaſſius in a learned diſcourſe concern. 
ing the * of Mountains in his Notes on Lane Mela, 
doth not allow above 10 or 11 Furlongs at moſt to the height of 
Mount Athos. "Caucaſus by Ricciolus is ſaid to be 51 Mites in 
height: Gafſendus allowing it to be higher than Athos or Otympis, 
yet conceives it not above three or four Miles at moſt; but pet 
Haſſius will not yield it above two Miles perpendicular, for Which 
he gives this very good reaſon; Polybius affirms, there is no Moun- 
tain in Greece 55 may not be aſcended in a days time, and makes 
the higheſt Mountain there not to exceed 10 F Which, 
faith Foſſius, it is ſcarce poſſible for any one to reach unleſs he be 
a Mountainer born; any ether will ſcarce be able to aſcend above 
{ix Furlongs perpendicular; for in the aſcent of a Mountain every | 
Pace doth reach but to an hand breadth perpendicular; but if wc 
do allow eight Furlongs to a days aſcent, yet thereby it will ap- 
pear that the higheſt Mountains in the World are not above twel- 
ty four Furlongs in height, ſince they may be aſcended in three 
days time: and it is affirm d of the top of Mount Caucaſus, that 
it may be aſcended. in leſs than the compaſs of three days, and 
therefore cannot be much above two Miles in height. Which maj 
be the caſier believ d of any other Mountain, when that which 
reputed the higeſt of the World, viz the Pike of Teneriſſ, which 
the Inhabitants call Pica de Terraria, may be aſcended in that com. 
pals of time, viz. three days: for in the Months of Jud and 4% 
guſt (which are the only Months in which Men can aſcend it, be- 


cauſe 
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th 


cauſe all other times of the year Snow lies upon it, altho' neither in 


the Iſle of Teneriff nor any other of the e yer there be Vareni- 


Snow ever ſeen) the Inhabitants then aſcend” to the top of it in 


um Geogr. 
General. 


three days time, which top of it is not Pyramidal but plain, from 11. 4 1. 
whence they gather ſome Sulphurous Stones, "which are carry'din 7% 3: 


great Quantities into Sin. So that according to the proportion 
of eight Furlongs to a days journey, this Pike of Teneriſf will not 
exceed the height of a German Mile perpendicular, as Varenius 


confefleth, than which he thinks likewiſe, that no Mountain in the 


World is higher. For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alps being fifty 


Miles in height, muſt be underſtood not perpendicular, but in re- 
gar of the obliquity of the aſcent of it; ſo that he might account 


ſo much from the foot of the As to the top of them, and yet 
the Alps in a perpendicular line not come near the height of a Ger- 
nan Mile. If then the higheſt Mountains do not exceed much a- 
bove three Miles in height, (for the Spaniards themſelves affirm, 
that thoſe lofry Mountians of Pera, in compariſon of which, they 


fay, the Alps are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in four days com- 


pals, )we fee from hence then far greater probability, how the warersin 


the time of the general Flood might overtop the higheſt Mountains. 


Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an Abyſs 
of ſubterraneous Waters, that the breaking open of the Fountains 
of it may fo much increaſe the Inundation ariſing from the Clouds, 


| and from the breaking in of the Ocean upon the main Land And 


that there is ſuch a mats of Waters in the body of the Earth, is 
evident from the origin of Fountains; for the opinion of Ariſtotle 
imputing them to the condenfation of Air in the Caverns of the 


Farth, and that of other Philoſophers aſcribing them tꝭ the fall of 


Rain- water receiv'd into ſuch Ciſterns in the Earth which are ca- 


. pable of receiving it, are both equally unſatisfactory, unleſs we 


ſuppote a maſs of Waters in the Bowels of the Earth, which may 
be as the common ſtock to ſuply thoſe Fountains with. For it is 
very hard conceiving, how mere Air ſhould be ſo far condens'd, 
a8 to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Fountains, but ſo great a quan- 
city of Water as runs into the Sea by thoſe Rivers which come from 
them, (as the River Volga is ſuppos'd to _ ſo much Water in 
a years time into the Caſpian Sea, as might ſuffice to cover the whole 
Farth,) by which likewiſe it is moſt evident that there muſt be 
ſome ſubterranean paſſages into the Sea, or elſe of neceſſity, by 
that abundance of Water which continually runs into it from the 
Rivers, it would overflow and drown the World. And from this 
multitude of Waters which comes from Fountains, it is likewiſe 
evident, that the origin of Fountains cannot be merely from ſuch 
Water which falls from the Clouds, which would never ſuffice to 
maintain fo full and uninterrupted a ſtream as many Fountains have: 


E Eſpecially if that be true which ſome aſſert, that Rain- water doth 
never moiſten the Earth above ten foot deep, for of far greater 


profundity many Fountains are. And beſides, the Rain- water 
runs moſt upon the ſurface of the Earth, and ſo doth rather ſwell 
the Rivers, Which thereby run with greater force in their palogers 
the Ocean, and doth nor lodg it ſelf preſently in the Earth, e- 
ſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity, which alone 1s able to 


ll ſuch Ciſterns ſuppos d to be in the Earth, eſpecially in Moun- 
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trans, which may keep a ſtream continually running. Altho' there. 
fore we may acknowledg that the fall of Rain may much conduce 
to the over-flowing and continuance of Fountains, as is evident by 
the greater force of Springs after continu'd Rains, and by the de. 
cay of many of them in hot and dry weather, (which yet I had 
rather impute to the Sun's exhaling by his continu'd heat thoſe 
moiſt Vapors in the Earth, which ſhould continually ſupply the 
Springs, than merely to the want of Rain,) and e moſt 
great Rivers from ſuch Fountains which came from the foot of 
Mountains; where the ground is ſuppos'd to be of fo hard and 
conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as Stone or Chalk, or ſomething of like 
nature, which might help to the conſervation of water there, from 
whence it after ran in ſtreams to the Ocean, (which was the great 
argument of the famous Peirestius for his Opinion, ) altho' I fay, 
theſe things may argue thus far, that Rain- water doth much con- 
duce to the preſervation of Springs, yet it cannot give a ſufficient 
account of the origin of them: Which with the greateſt reaſon and 
probability is imputed to thoſe ſubterraneous Waters which pats 
up and down thro' the Bowels of the Earth. Some have fanſy'd 
the Earth to be as one great Animal, whoſe ſubterraneous paſlages | 
were like Veins in the Body, which recery'd Water out of the 
Sea, as the Veins do Blood our of the Liver; and that there are 
ſome kind of Vapors in the Earth which ſupply the place of vital 
Spirits, which are diffus'd up and down the Body rhro' the Arte. 
ries. And that as in an Animal, there are ſome parts which upon 
the leaſt prick do ſend forth Blood, and others are more callous 
where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any Blood appears; ſo 
it is in the Earth: when it is open'din a right Vein we find preſent- 
ly a Spring of Water; but if we chance to hit on a wrong place, 
we go deep and may find none; not that Water is wanting, but 
we have not hit on the Veins thro'- which it runs. And thence 
the Blood with equal freedom and velocity aſcends into the Head 
as it runs into the Legs, becauſe it is equally diſpers d into all the 
parts from the Center of it; ſo in the body of the Earth it is as 
natural for the Water to aſcend into the tops of Mountains, as i 
is to fall down into the Center of the Earth. And that it 18 no 
more wonder to ſee Springs iſſue out of Mountains, than it is to 
ſec a Man bleed in the Veins of his Fore-head when he is let Blood 
there. So in all places of the Earth the parts of it are not diſpol- 
ed for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and compact, that 
there ſeems to be no paſſage thro' them, (which is the moſt pro- 
bable reaſon, why there is no Rain neither in thoſe places, becault 
there is no ſuch exſudation of thoſe moiſt vapors thro? the ſurface 
of the Earth, which may yield Matter for Rain, as it is in man 
of the ſandy places of Africa ;) but uſually Mountainous Coun 
tries have more large, and as it were Temple-vcins thro which the 
maiſt vapors have a free and open paſlage, and thence there are not 
only more frequent Springs there, but Clouds and Rains too 
Now if this account of the origin of Springs in the Earth be 3 
rational as it is ingenious and handſome, (and there is not much 
can be ſaid againt it, but only that then all Fountains ſhould be 
ſalt as the Water is from whence they come, ) then we eaſily ur 


derſtand how the Earth might be overflow'd in the erte De- 
| uge; 


the origin of Fountains, vig. That there are gr 
Farth, which are capable of receiving a. conſiderable quantity of 
Water, which continually runs into them from the Sea, (which as 
it continually receives frei; ſupplies from the Rivers which empt 


chemſelves into it, fo it diſpateheth away a like quantity thro' thoſe 


ſpungy parts of the Earth under the Ocean, which are moſt apt 


to ſuck in and convey away the ſurpluſage of Water,) fo that y 
this means the Sea never {wells by the Water convey'd into it by 
the Rivers, there being-as continual a circulation in the body of 


che Earth of the Water which paſleth out of the Ocean into the 
ubterraneous Caverns, and from thence to the Mountains, and 
thence into the Sea again; as there is a circulation of Blood in 
Man's Body from the Heart by the Arteries into the exterior parts, 
and returning back again by the Veins into the Heart. Accordin 


to which we may imagin ſuch a place in the Heart of the Earth like 


Plato's Baratrum, 


Tide Wan nn iso ad xbavos 351 gehe. 


\s Plato in his Phedras deſcribes it out of Homer, 4 long and 


dec ſubterraneous Cavity. ae d T6 n diefe cvijginei m mins of age © on 


gert nean miyres, dugina. Inte which Cavity all the Rivers at laſt flow, 
and from which they again diſperſe themſelues abroad. Now this 


Cavity of the Earth thus fill'd with Water, ſupplies the place of 


the Heart in the body of the Earth, from which all thoſe {evera} 


Aquedutts which are in the Earth have their continual ſupply ; but 


that which makes thoſt paſſages of Water which we call Springs 
and Fountains properly, 1 ſuppoſe, is thus generated; from thoſe 
Cavities fill'd with Water in the Earth by reaſon of the hot ſteams 
which are in the body of the Earth, there are continually riſing 


ome Vapors or little Particles of Water, which are disjayn'd from 
each other by the heat, by reaſon of which they attain a greater 
cclerity of motion, and fo pals thro the inner pores of the Earth 


till they come near the ſuperficies of it. Which when they have 
approach'd to, they are beat back again by the cald, which envi. 


ons the ſurface of the Earth, or at leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold 


and condeng'd by it, that they loſe the form of Vapors, and be- 
come perfect Water again. Which Water being now more groſs; 
than while it was a mere Vapor, cannot deſcend again thro the 
lame pores thro which it aſcended; before, becauſe theſe arc not 
no capable of receiving it: And therefore it ſeeks out lome wi- 
der paſſages near the ſurface of the Earth, by which means it moves 


n an oblique manner, and is ready to embrace any other Vapors 


which are arreſted in the ſame manner; now when theſe are grown 
to a conſiderable body in the ſurface of a Mountain, or a P be 
an 
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to have been the Geometrica 


from thoſe Vapors which have come out of the Sea; and beſides 
theſe Vapors or ſmall Particles of Water in their paſſage thro' the 
Earth (eſpecially when they come near the ſurface of it) do incor. 


porate with other ſweet Vapors, as thoſe which come from Rain 


and others, by which means they inſenſibly loſe their former aci. 
dity and ſharpneſs. But thoſe Fountains which do retain cheir 
former ſaltneſs, as there are many ſuch in the World, may very 
probably be ſuppos'd not to have come from thoſe Vapors con- 


_ dens'd, but to be a kind of breaking of a Vein in which the Salt 


Water was convey'd up and down the w_ of the Earth. Now 
then, conſidering that maſs of Waters and multitude of Vapor, 
ariſing thence which are in the Earth, how eafie is it for us to un- 
derſtand what the breaking open the Fountains of the Deep mean; 
in Scripture, and how by that means together with the falling down 


of the Cataracts of the Clouds, and the letting looſe of the Ocean, 


the whole Earth might be overſpread with an univerſal Deluge? 
The poſſibility of which was the thing to be ſhew'd.: 

The next thing we come to concerning the Flood, is, the capa- 
city of the Ark for receiving the ſeveral Animals which were to 
propagate the Word afterwards. Concerning which, two things 


are neceſſary to be underſtood, what the meaſure of the Ark was, 
and what the number of Animals contain'd in it. The meaſureof 
the Ark muſt be determin'd by the proportion of the cubit, which 


there is no reaſon at all to ſuppoſe either with Origen and others 

| cable; which contains fix ordinary 
cubits'or nine feet, both becauſe we find no mention at all of any 
ſuch cubit in Scripture, and becauſe the Fabric of the Ark would 
have been of too vaſt a proportion, Neither yet is it probable, 
what Sir W. Rawleigh ſuppoſeth, that this cubit muſt be of a pro- 


portion as much exceeding ours, as the ſtature of a'Giant doth 


ours, both becauſe there is no certain evidence, either from Scri- 
pture or Reaſon, that the proportion of Men then did generally 
exceed what is now; and beſides, this tends not in the leaſt to 
make the thing more plain. For according to that proportion; ve 
muſt then have imagin'd Beaſts to have been as well as Men; 
for the Horſe muſt have been proportionably as great to have been 
ſerviceable to Men of that ſtature, and ſo the Animals would have 
taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cubit is ſuppos d 
to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeaks of the cubit 1 
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in uſe in his own time es he writ ſo that they for whoſe uſe he 
writ, might be eaſily able to underſtand him,) now this cubit by 

the conſent of Writers contain d a foot and a half in * 
cording to which proportion, ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſer's de- Gen. 6. rg. 
ſcription to have $00 cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 
in height, the whole capacity of the Ark, accgrdin to the com- 15 

utation of 70h. Buteo comes to 450000 ſolid cubits. For the Beg de 

Ength of 3oo cubits being multiply d into the breadth of 50 cu- „%% m 0 
bits, and the product by the height of 77 cubits, makes the whole 
Concavity 450000. Which Matheus Hoſtus reducing to the Ger- Hus a. 

nan meaſure, makes the longitude of the Ark to be 31 perches, fabrica ar- 
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\ cubits, 5 fingers; the latitude 5 perches; 4 cubits ancf i fingers; K. cc. = 
the altitude 3 perches 1 cubit, 9 fingers; allowing to every perch 5 4! 
15 Roman feet. So that if we take a perch to contain 10 Hebrew = | = 
cubits, which exceeds the former 11 fingers, the whole capacity of | If 
che Ark will be 450 cubical perches. And as he faith, Proju mb- 10 


ti ſane adificit amplitudo capaciſſima eſt, & quamlibet magno a- 
nimantium numero haud dubie ſufficere potuit, the Ark of ſo large | 
a capacity might eaſily contain the ſeveral kinds of Animals in it. $0 
Which will be eaſily underſtood, if according to our former ſup- Lt 
poſition, only the Animals of the inhabited part of the World Til 
were preſerv'd in the Ark; but admitting that all kinds of Animals 
were there, there would be room enough for them, and for Provi- 
fon for them. For which Sir . Rawleigh gives a prudent cauti- 
on, that Men ought not to take Animals of a mixt Nature, as 
Mules and Hyena's, nor ſuch as differ in ſize and ſhape from each 
other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of Animals. Sir V. Rawleigh following Buteo reckons. 

89, or leſt any be omitted, a 100 ſeveral kinds of Beaſts, and un- 
dertakes to demonſtrate from a triple proportion of all Beaſts to the 
Ox, Wolf, and Sheep, that there was ſufficient capacity for them 
in the Ark. Hoſtus allows a 150 ſeveral kinds of Animals, yet 
queſtions not the capacity of the Ark. But theſe things are fo 
particularly made out by thoſe learned Authors, eſpecially by Buteo, 

that 1 ſhall: rather refer the Reader for further ſatisfaction to the 

Authors themſelves, than take the pains to tranſcribe them. 
come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and certain- vin. 
ty of this univerſal Deluge, of which we have moſt clear and con- 
curring Teſtimonies of moſt ancient Nations of the World. For ”. Gre. 


which purpoſe Grotius and others have at largeproduc'd the Teſti- 2 vg 


mony of Beroſus the Chaldean out of Joſephus, concerning the ric. reg. 
Flood and the Ark in which Noah was preſerv'd; of Abidenus g, 

out of Cyril and Euſchius concerning Xiſuthrus, or Noah's ſend- Chron. A 
ing out of the Birds to ſee if the Flood were aſſwag' d, and of A. Ii. 42. 

 lexander Polyhiftor concerning the preſervation of Animals in the -4 
Ark, of Plutarch concerning the e of the Dove, of Lu- Gecęr. ſacr. 
(141 % Dea Syria concerning the whole ſtory, and fo of Molon N 
and \:colaus Damaſcenus. Beſides it is manifeſted by others, how Ciuit. Dei, 
mong the Chatdeans the memory of Noah was preſery d under the W 12. 
Fable of Oannes; which had part of a Fiſh, and part of a Man, 7, Vo. 
15 13 eyident from the fragments of Apollodorus, Abydenus, and 
Alexander Polyhiſtor, preſery'd in Enſebius's Greek Chronica; a- 2 
mong the Chineſes inde? the name of Puoncuus, who by _ r Sealiger, 

Aaa PE alc 


— 53 prefix to the name, and ſo that Puoncuus, is the ſame with ; xa 


Fut. Sinic. 


Job,; conſtant the Tradition of the Flood is among the Indiant, both 
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| hid to have eſcap'd alone with his Family. out of the unit 
1/.veſ.e- Deluge, ſaith 1/aat Voſſius, who ſuppoſeth Pu or Pi to be only a 


409 Martinius tells us, de diluvio multa eſt apud Sinzeos $ criptores 
Martin. mentio, that the ancient Writers of the Snic FL {peak much 
7 


1. 1. p. 12. of the Flood. Johannes de Laet tells out of Le/charbotus how 


_— in New-France, Peru, and other parts. This being therefore 6 
American. fully atteſted by the evident and apparent conſent of ſo many Wr;. 
1-175: ters and Hiſtorians, which did not own the Authority of the Scri. 
pPtures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this ſufficiently prov d, and procted to the 
main thing which concerns the Origin of Nations, which is, the 
certainty of the propagation of Mankind from the poſterity of 
oah. Of which there this is ſtrong and convincing evidence, that 
in all that account which the Scripture gives of the propagation of 
| Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome remainder in the 
Hiſtory of that Nation to juſtify the reaſon of the impoſition of 
the name from the names of the Nations themſelves, which have 
preſerv d the original name of their Founder in their own, as the 
Gro. Annot Medes from Madai; the Thracians from Thiras; the Ionians from 
ad1. 1. de avan; the Sidonians from Sidon; the Phzliſtins from Poleſthin; 
$54 Mon. the Arcaans, Aradians, Elymeans, Aſſyrians, Lydiuns, fron Ar. 
ran. Pha- kj, Arad, Elam, Afſur and Lud, and many others produc'd þ 
5 5 „ Grotius, Montanus, Funius, and eſpecially Bochartus, who 5 
Ge. 10. admirable Induſtry and Learning hath clear'd all this part of facred 
peer, Hiſtory, which concerns the reaſon of the impoſition of che names 
bet. Hen of the People which were propagated from the poſterity of Noah, 
and given à full and ſatisfactory account of the ſeveral places 
where the poſterity of Noah ſeated themſelves after the Deluge 
Inſtead of that therefore, I ſhall conſider the pretenſes which can 
be brought againſt it, which are chiefly theſe three. 1. That che 
Chaldean Empire ſeems to have greater Antiquity than can be a. 
tributed to it by the Hiſtory of Moſes. 2. That the moſt learned 
Heathen Nations pretend to be ſelf- originated, and that they came 
not from any other Country. 3. That no certain account is giyet 

from whence America ſhould be People... 
Ix I. The Hiſtory of the Arian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the propagation of the World from the Sons of Noah ; for the 
Reign of Ninus and Semiramis is plac d by many Chronelagers with- 
in the firſt Century after the Flood, which ſeems a manifeſt in. 
conſiſtency with the propagation of Mankind from. the Sons of 
Noah ; for it ſeems utterly impoſſible that the foundations of fo 
great an Empire ſhould be laid in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time by the 
Poſterity of three Perſons j and beſides, Ninus and Semiramis were 
not the firſt who began the „ Empire; for Belus not oflly 
reign'd fifty five years before Vinus, but according to the Chalde- 
an Antiquities, from Evechous, who they ſay firſt reign d amony 
them, are reckon'd 495 years. But admit that the Beginning of the 
Peav. de Aſſyrian ps be. plac'd ſo low as Petauius and other Chrono: 
jt ten» logers would have it, vis; in the year after the Flood, 153, Jet 
Tom. 2, the difficulty is only ſomewhat abated, but not remov d,; for i 
ſcems yet unconceivable that from three Perſons in 1 50 years, ſuch 
multitudes ſhould ſpring, as to make ſo large and Empire as 17 

| . ke 0 


722 


poox III Chap. IV. ORTGINES eee 586 


"Nm, and that within an hundred years after the Flood there 
{ould be ſuch vaſt multitudes for the building the Tower of Babel 


Hebrew computation in the compaſs of 300 years, vis. about A. 
;raham's time, the World was fo, fully peopf d, that we read of 
ſeveral Kings encountring one another, by which it is evident the 
World had been peopl'd ſome time before, or elſe there could not 
have been ſuch potent Kings as ſome of them were at that time. 
This being the grand Difficulty, to it I anſwer theſe things. 
1. There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the M Hrian 
Empire, as for the fake of that, to queſtion the truth of the Pro- 
agacion of the World by the Sons of Noah. I have already large- 
ly manifeſted the want of credibility. in the Chronology of the 
ancient Chaldeans,. and that we have no certain COT to rely 
upon in reference to it. Eſpecially as to theſe ſeven firſt Babylo. 
man Kings, which are cited out of Ae Enſebius, and 
Georgins Syncellus, viz. Evechous, Chomasbolus, Porus, Nechubes, 
bins, Oniballus, Chingirus, who are ſaid to reign 225 years two 
months; and alike fabulous, I ſuppoſe, is the other Dynaſty. of 
lix Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is ſaid to have ſtood 215 years 
to the time of Belus, who expell'd the Arabians, and took the 
power to himſelf : And it is much moreagreeable to, Reaſon to re- 
ect theſe two Dynaſties, which had no record of them left in any 
Hiſtory of the 4ſ/prian Empire, but only in Beroſus, whole autho- 
rity in this caſe hath been iſcuſs'd already; than to follow our late 
Excellent Primate of Armach, who punctually ſets down the Reign 
of the Kings of theſe two Dynaſtzes, but cuts off at leaſt eight Ages 
in the time of the M rian Empire from Ninus to Sardanapalus, 
which times he confines. to 496 years, and placeth Ninus in the 
2737 year of the World, according to the Hebrew Computation, 


| and fo to live in the time of the Judges, and be contemporary with Jr. An, 


Deborah: Which he buidls only on a place in Herodotus, which 7 .. 
relates not to the time between 179 and Sardanapatus, but to 
the time of the defection of the Medes from the Aſſyrian Empire, cafigae. 
5 1/acc Voſſqs bath already ſhew'd.' We cannot then find any . Ke. 


certainty in che beginning of the Arian Empire, which may give Gen. g.:. 


us cauſe to queſtion the Propagation of the World from the Po- 


2. We have reaſon to think that there was 2 more than ordi- 
nary multiplication. of the World from the Sons of Noah after the 


ſterity of Noah. 


| Flood. For as, God had before puniſh'd the World by deſtroying 


Mankind in it by an extraordinary manner; ſo after the Flood, he 
doth in a particular manner bleſs Noah and his Sons; and ſaid un- 
to them, Be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, which 


may well be thought to have then had an extraordinary effect. Se- 


veral ways have been attempted by Learned Men to make appear, 


| to what a yaſt number the Poſterity of Noah would increaſe in 


the ſpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood. Peta- beau. de 


5. gc. 14. 


uus ſuppoſeth that — " Noah might beget Children © anf. 


at ſeventeen, and that each of Noab's Sons might have eight Chil- 
dren in the eighth year after the Flood, and that every one of theſe 
eight might beget · eight more; by this means in only one Family, 
as of Japhet in the year after the F lood. 238, he, makes a Dia- 
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nerations it would amount to many thouſands within a Century, 
_ Others inſiſt on the parallel between the multiplication of dechl 


Horn, def. 
diſſert. de 
etal. mun 
di, c. 26. 


his People, when he broke up houſe among them at the deſtru- 


further ſatisfaction concerning this difference of this Chronology 


_ Halion 


. Proleg. ad | | | 
bibl. lg. upon the LXX. and the later Diſcourſes of Iſaac V uſſius on this 
2 ” ſubject. Setting aſide then the controverſy between the prefent 

ſaacVvoſius Hebrew Copies and the LXX. in point of integrity and incotti. 


de LXX. 


in ment of our judicious Hiſtotian, & Sir W.Rauwleigh : That if r 18 


di. 


*Sir Wale. ft rhingr offer, and thereby being ſtrated do fothfully #4 


Rawleigh 
Hiſt. p. 1. 


6. y . 1. 


ſect. 7. 


grum conſiſting of almoſt an innumetable company of Men. 7. 
. chron. Hammes T etporarins, as out moſt Learned Primus tells us, takes 

bac. this way; that all of the Poſterity of Noah; when they attaind 
| twenty | cars of Age, had every year twins, on which ſuppoſition 
by Arithmerical progreſſion he undertakes to make it appear, that 
in the 102 year after the Flood, there would be of Males and Fe. 
males 1554420; but taking away the one half, becauſe of the ground. 
fefs ſuppoſition of twins, yet then in that time there would be 
Fong ales defides Females. Others ſuppoſe that each of the 


but with what ſacceſs in their Arithmetic, I ſhall not determin. Bu 


means there will be ſufficient ſpace given for the propagation of | 


ons of Noah had ten Sons, and by that proportion, in few Ge. 


dren of Iſtael in pt; that if from 72 Men in the fpace of 215 
ers there are procreated 600000, how many will beborn of three 
en in the ſpace of an hundred years? ſome have ſaid above 23000 


whether all or any of theſe ways be ſufficient, and ſatisfactoty, ve 
have yet cauſe to believe that there was a more than ordinary mul. 
tiplication in the Poſterity of Noah after the Flood. 

3. If we embrace the account of thoſe Copies, which the &. 
tuagint follow'd in their Verfion, all this difficulty is then ceas'd 
or that account doth very much enlarge the times, and makes al. 

moſt a thouſand years between the Flood and Abraham, by which 


Mankind, the building the Tower of Babel, the diſperſion of Ni. | 
tions, the founding the ¶Mrian Empire, the plantation of c Airy, 
China, and other places, all which ſeem to have been in that time, 
and to concur with that computation, as well as Fo/ephns doth, and 
the whole Primitive Church before Hierom, which certainly ought 
in no cafe to be diſregarded. + Ih: 

The whole controverſy concerning this ue of the Chronology 
of the World comes at laſt to this; Whether it be more probabl: 
that the Fews who lived under the ſecond Temple (who then were 
the Truſtees to whom were committed the Oracves of God) whon 
the LXX. follow'd in their Verſion, had the true reading, or the 
Talmudic Fei after their diſperſion and baniſhment from their 
Countrey, when they were difcarded by God himſelf from being 


ction of Feruſalem and the Temple. But if the Reader defirc 


of the LXX. from that of the preſent Hebrew Copies, he may 
conſult the learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of Chee 


prion, which I meddle not with, I cannot but ſubfcribe to rhe jude: 
over all, and do not haſtily fatisfy our Under ſtanding with tht 


arveſiy fit vn, we ſhall fond it more ugy eenbie rut her ro fol 
the reckoning ef the LXX. who ep I ſome Euitions Pall? 
it above 1072 years berween the Flood and Abraham's Birth, thi" 
to Take iway any part of theſe 352 years gien Fur of 100 

| SER. 71 


plans, and ſome other ancient Nations, 
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vjſedly conſider the ſcate and countenance of the. World, ſuch ar 
it was in Abraham's time, yea before Abraham war born, due 
yd that it were very ill done of us by: following / opinion. 

be time over deeply between 

Abraham and the Flood; berauſb in cutting them too near the 


without the guide of Reaſon, 40 gare 


quick, the reputation of the whole ſtory might perchance bleed there- 
by, were not the teſfimony of the Scriptures ſupream, {o as no ob- 


jettion can approach it; And that "we did not follow unt hal this 
precept of St. Auſtin, that whereſoever. any one place in the Seri- 
ptures may be conceiv'd diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame ir by ig- 


norance of miſ-interpretation underſtood. For in Abraham's: time 


all the then known parts of the World were peopled: all Regions 


and Countries had their Kings. Agypt had many magnificent 
Cities, and ſo had Palæſtine and all — nes ; _ all 
that part of the World beſides as far as India: and thoſe not 
built with ſticks, but of hewn ſtones, and defended with Walls and 
Rampiers; which magnificence needed a Parent of more antiquity 
than thoſe other Men have ſupposd. And therefore where the 


Scriptures are plaineſt and beſt e Bro h 2 hy 1 Na Nature 
OUuUDIS d. Cruples, Of dra 


to what end ſhould we labor to bepet « 
all things into wonders and marvels? giving alſo ſirength thereby 
to common cavillers, and to thoſe Mens apiſh brains, who only bend 
their Wits to find impaſſibilities and m 


words deſerve conſideration. Thus much for the firſt Objection 
The ſecond is, From the great pretenſe of ſeveral Nations that 
they were ſelf-origmated, or came not from any other place. This 
was the pretenſe of the Egyptians, Græcians, ancient Inhabi- 
tants of Italy, and others. But how little reaſon we have to give 
credit to theſe pretenſes, will appear on theſe accounts. 1. The 
Impoſlibility in Nature that Mankind ſhould be produc'd in fuch 
a way as they imagin'd, which we have manifeſted already in our 
Diſcourſe of the Origin of the Univerſe, 2. That the 


of it to any other Nation which demanded it; which is manifeſt 
by their want of any certain Records of their ancient times, which 
is fully proy'd in our Diſcourſe in the firſt Book of the want of 


credibility in the Heathen Hiſtory. 3. The only probable Reaſon 


which induc'd theſe Nations to make themſelves Aborigines, was, 
becauſe chey ſuppos'd themſelves to be the firſt Inhabitants of the 
Countries they liv'd in: which altho' I may allow to the N. 

yet I cannot do it to the 
Helens or Greeks, who moſt vainly and arrogantly pretend to it. 


Which becauſe it may give more light into che greateſt Antiqui- 


ties of Greece, and ſome other Nations than hath been yet diſco- 
ver d or taken notice of, and becauſe it may further tend to clear 
the truth of the Scri „as to the Origin of Nations, I ſhall 
more particularly inquire into the firſt Plantation of Greece. That 
it was firſt inhabited by ſome of Noah's Poſterity, is out of que. 
{on with all thoſe who prefer the moſt ancient and undoubted 
Records of Scripture before rhe fabulous Impoſtures of Mens 
Brains. But by whoſe immediate Poſterity the Country of Greece 
was firſt inhabited, is not yet fo clear as it hath been generally 
. pre- 


monſters in the Story of the 
/Vorld and Mankind. Thus far that excellent Hiſtorian, whoſe 


ations 
which pretended this, were never able to give ſufficient Evidence 


2. 
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ith. 


1 : preſum d to be; by moſt who had rather follow the dictates of 


=. FIR others, than ſpend time in ſuch inquiries themſelves: Which yet 
1 certainly are ſo far from being unworthy Mens labor and induſtry, 
Wo | that nothing tends more clearly to advance the truth of Scripture. 
5 hiſtory, than the reconciling the Antiquities of the elder Nations 
=_— - 8 to what we find deliver'd of the Plantation of the World from 


| the Poſterity of Noah. As to this particular therefore of the firs 
ST Plantation of Greece, I ſhall firſt propound the opinion generally 
embraced among Learned Men, and then ſhew hoy far it is defe. 
tive, and what other more true account may be given of it. lt 
is evident from Moſes, Gen 10. 5. that the Poſterity of Japhet 
took poſſeſſion of the Iles of the Centiles, 1. e. according to the 


* 


; i Hebrew Idiom, not only ſuch as are properly ſo call'd; but all thoſe 
i: Countries which lay much upon the Sea, being at any diſtance from 


Paleſtine, eſpecially ſuch as lay between the Ocean and Mediter. 
 ranzan Sea; and ſo both Greece-and Italy come under the name of 

the Iſes of the Gentiles, Among the Sons of Japhet none is con- 
1 ceiv d ſo probable to have firſt peopled Greece, as he whoſe name 
| | was preſerv'd among the Inhabitants of Greece with very little al. 
2B teration. And fo as the Medes from Madai, the Aſſyrians from 
Aſſur, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like Analogy the lonians 
Favan. From which it is obſervable, that altho*' among the Greeks 


=_ D themſelves, the Jonians were but as one diviſion of that People 
1 | which inhabited Greece, yet other Nations comprehended all un- 
[| der the name of Jonians. For which we have ſufficient evidence 
It  Heſych, v. from Heſychins, and the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes. oi Beghagy. By E.. 
10 Iawrie duds late ripen, faith Hehychius; and more to this purpoſe the Scho- 
i Acharnen. ,. 5 *** a . 1 | 
bl Shol. in liaſt | {peaks. Hass rs Eu Ia eng os Sdpenegs un or idee With the 1 
N Ariftoph. Inſertion of the Molic Digamma (which is always done when two 
Sephanss Vowels meet) is le, i. e. Favones ;- and Stephanus Byzantiiis 
de Urb. v. i 57 \ | 5 
1 tells us, that from l comes 10, and ſo, Homer, 
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And Dionyſius Periegetes reckons up ia, as one of the Rivers of 


unf. xd uh dd Keeors ive ped opy@ Ido. 


416. 


— 2 


And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word for 
7avan before the points added by the Maſorites, vis. INV bears a 
{id | perfect Analogy with the Greek le; and i VN in Seripture !“ 
li taken for Greece; and ſo Dan. 8. 21. Alexander is call'd i n, 
= wWhich the LXX render /Banats ind; and Joel 3. 6. Tour have ſold 
Jin my Sons, CNV NA? the Sons of Favan, 1. e. to the Greeks, as it 
is generally underſtood. But as Javan cannot be ſuppos d to have 


bo come into theſe parts without his ni. ſo it is ne pre- 
1 — ſumẽ d that there are no obſcure foot · ſteps left of Jauau s eldeſt Som 


Eliſha's ſeating himſelf in Greece. For from him Joſephus derives 
the name aw, with whom the Feruſalem Paraphraſt concurs 


4r. Mort. Montanus from thence derives the name Elis, from whence he ſup- 


Phaleg p. 


24. poſeth the Greeks are call'd I Bochartus finds the ee 
Tg. Cc K M | mainders 
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Book III. Chap. IV.  ORIGINES- SA CR. ep 
mainders of Eliſha in Elis, the fame with Peloponneſus, one part 

of which by Homer is call d Aliſum; thence Exek. 27.7. we read 

of the purple and ſcarlet from the Iſles of Eliſha, which makes it 

moſt probable to be that part of Greece which lay upon the Ionian 2ochare 
Sea, where the beſt Purple next to the Tyrian was found, as the 3. 
Learned Bochartus hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Authors. This 99 8 8 


.* 


is now the ſubſtance of the generally-receiv'd account concerning 


4 


the plantation of GFfzece from the Poſterity of Noh. Which if 
it be taken as to that People which did at length poſſeſs Greece, 
ſee no reaſon to diſapprove it; but if it be extended to the firſt 
plantation of Greece; I lee as little to embrace it. That we may 
therefore judg more freely of the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, it is 
requiſite we take an account of it from thoſe who profeſs: them- 

ſelves moſt vers d in their own Antiquities, who may in à matter 

of this nature, which is atteſted by the common conſent of the 

moſt learned Antiquaries of Greece, be the more credited; in that 

what they thus deliver, may be ſuppos'd to come from an ancient 

and undòoubtid rann, 1, 

It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the moſt learned XI. 
and judicious even of the Greeks themſelves, that Greece was firſt 
inhabited by a People by them call'd Barbarons, i. E a People dif- 
ferent from them in Language and Manners. So Ephorus, whom 
Polybius commends as the beſt Writer of the Greek Antiquities, 
aich that Greece was inhabited by a barbatous People before the 
Hellens came into it. And Heeat#ns Mileſius cited by Str#bo con- 
cerning Peloponneſus, in #9 Ede gan, adrdt date, which Strabs 
himſelf not only believes of Peloponneſits, but of all Gyeere, that 
it was bis Bapoolgur rt ahne, Anf iert. M Plantation of Burbatiins; 
the ſame is affirm't by Ariſtotis writing of the Conimon: wealth 7. 
of the 7 egeares concerning Arcadia, that before its being poſſeſs d HH 
by the Arcadiansy it was inhabited by a barbarous People; who 1.4. v. 262 
becauſe they were expulſed their "Country before Movticrifing; the 
Arcadians call'd thermielves S Whether chat be the ground 
of that vain-glorious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by 
| learned Men) I here diſpute nbt; it is ſufficient that we find the 
Crecians were not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral places; 
which is likewiſe atteſted by Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, 
whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall afterwards produce. It being then evi- 
dent that the Grecians were not the Hilf who inhabited that Coun- 
try after from them called Greece, it follows to be inquir'd what 
this barbarous People was, and from hence they came.  Strabo 
hath given us in a large Caral T1 
the Dr yopes, Caucones,Leleges, beſides the Aones, Tembices, Hyantes, 


and many others; but theſe ſeem not to have been that ancient 5 | | 
People, but rather ſome latter Caſtlings of the Carians, who, as 1 


Thucydides tells us, did very often małè inroads upon the quarters 
of Greece. That People Which had the largeſt ſpread, and greateſt 
Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi: thence Peloponneſe was anciently 
called "fiance Stephanas — Hide du dge df, A, HA 
and ae. and Apollodorus ſaith, that the Peloponnefians were an- 

eiently called Pelaſet ; and Euripides, ö wy 15 EY 
IK r IIe 


i 


ogue of the names of man | of them, 18 on . , 1 
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| And elſewhere, 
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ey Srrabol. 9. Theſe Pelaſgi were not only in Peloponneſus, but in Attica too, 
3 as appears by S:rabo, where he faith the Nation of the Pelaſgi did 
1 | inhabit, and by the Athenians (that is after their mixture) they 
N We were called muppi Storks, al m als, for their frequent remoya); 
1 | from place to place: And Pauſanias mentions their being under 
ö . the Acronoli at Athens: that they were in Theſſaly, is evident from 
i} . Heſychius. nal et Mr, & due F gafcdgur, © 1:@- Net Hue Gd Apa 
| Mischen mavaanier; Arcadia ſeems to have the firſt or chief place of 
9 „ their reſidence, for the Arcadians who were accounted manual 
| | | in F inluun, do vindicate the Founder of this Nation, whom they 
5 | call Pelaſgus, to themſelves, and ſay he was an. «iy» among them, 
that is, the firſt who came into that Country; ſor all thoſe, whoſe 
Original they knew not, they called Terre filzos, and Genuine 
Pauſan. in Le rr&. Nala rightly conjectures that he was the firſt Man 
TR Arcad. among them, not as tho' he was alone, but becauſe the Chief 
TO Ruler and Commander among them, and that brought them into 
Rid the Country; but tho they might fix themſelves about Arcadia, 
bt | Strab.l.13. it is evident they ſpread further; for Menecrates Eleates in his Book 
ol the Founders of Cities, affirms that all the Sea-coaſts of Greece 
called Ienica, beginning from Mycale, were firſt inhabited by the 
idml.;, Pelaſgi; nay we find them yet much higher in Epirus, who were, 
2s Strabs tells us, the firſt Founders of that famous Oracle of Do. 
 dona; for ſo Ephorus in him ſaith it was naa as, and that cheſe 
were mis ab! rw indds Iranvirru tpreiner: thence the Poet, 
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Strabo further makes it evident, that they were a barbarous Peopir 
which liv'd about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer gives o 
| | them, | | | 3 | 12 3 
: 5 audi) Tee 
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bull. in Which Philoſtratus beſt interprets, when he ſaith they were «i 
es. Ol os e in xellaxdoarrlies. N Bier, ſuch: that thought the Gods <were be 
| pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of lifes and therein far dt 
10 ferent from the Grecian humor. Suidas in Theſſalicis (cited like, 
wiſe by Strabo) faith that the Temple of Dodona was remo? 
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at Dodona. Theſe Pelaſgi conſin d not t ves to Greece” 
ther, but were diſpers d into the neighbor Iſlands, as Chios, Crete, 


Lesbos, Lemmos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear afterwards; and 


at laſt came into Italy, as is well known, and are thought to be 
che fame with the Tyrrheniaus, and by ſome conceiv d to be the firſt 


Founders of Rome. We ſee what a large ſpread the Pelaſgi had 


over Greece, which was divided after the Hellens began to appear, 


into * m and w inn, as Herodotus witneſſeth; and ſo theſe 


two appear to be a very different People from one another, and 
not the ſame under different names, as is commonly thought. 
Which ſufficiently appears from their Language, which was quite 


different from one another. So Heradotus nes ein BdpSaggs vod tors, 


they ud a barbarous Language : i e. a Language not underſtood 


by the Helens ; who at firſt had their chief reſidence in Theſſaly, 


from whence-by degrees they came forwards into Greece, as T hu- 
c4dides ſhews. For althe the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread it ſelf 
over all the People of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that 


part of Theſſaly called Prhiotis, and thence Homer calls them pro- 


perly Hellens which followed Achilles from thence; and it appears 
by Homer that there was a City there called E, which ag He. 


phanus de Urbibus tells us was there built by bu, altho' he will 
not have him to be Hellen the Son of Deucalion, but the Son Prhins, 


wherein he is miſtaken; For Thucydides plainly ſhe ws, that it was 
from Hellen the Son of Deucalion, that the name "amy came, 
and this Hellen liv'd in Pthiotzs. But altho' they were firſt in 
Prhiotis, yet they daily increaſing in numbers and power, by de- 
orces they got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one part 
was called Heraus; atterwards under Dorus the Son of Hellen 
chey conquer'd Heſtiæctis, that part of Theſſaly which lies under 
the Mountains O/a and Giro: from thence they were beaten 
back by the Cadmeans into Pindus, where the Greeks were firſt 
called Maude, as. Herodotus tells us; from hence they went into 
Uryopis, and thence into Pelapanneſus, and there had the name 
Dorians : but before their coming hither, they had frit ſecured 
themſelves of the Hellens lying between Theſe and Peloponneſus, 
and there they diſpoſleſt . Pelaſgi in all the Attic Region; who 


were now forc'd to ſubmit or to fly ; they who ſubmitted, as moſt of 


them did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and became ane People 
with them, and ſo by degrees loſt that former Language which was 
peculiar to themſelves and wholly diſtin& from the Greek Tongue. 
That the Helleus did thus gradually come into Peloponneſus, is 
evident from the names of People and Places common to Theſſaly 
and Pe onne{ius 3 which came from hence, that tho' the Greeks 
left rhe Cities behind them, yet they carried maſt of the names 
along with them, Thus the Achæi, Jonians, and . Aolians, and 
Dorians in Pelaponne ſus came from thoſe of the ſame names in Theſ- 
ſaly; and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe following Regions and Ci- 
des were common to both as Elicnia: Eſtiæa, Eretria, and Oropes, 
Traia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, Ion, Debate and very many others. 
Sa/maſius ſeems to be of opinion, that the Pelaſgi never us d any 
Language diſtin& from the Hellens; but beſides that it is directly 


— re e eee, ee Oe eh m_ — gpm 
tom Scotuſe in Pelaſgia to Theſſala, which is contirm'd by Hero- 
/otus in Euterpe, where he agg peaks of the Temple and Oracle 

1'd not themſelyes to Greece nei- 
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6 cContrary to the teſtimony of Herodotus, the Arguments he pro- 
duceth for it are very weak. The firſt is becauſe the Pelaſgi that 
went into Ia, did uſe che Greek Tongue, from their calling 
Agyjlla Cære, from amo a word pronounc'd from one on the Walls; and 
becauſe the Arcades us d only the Greek Language in the c. 
Dialect, which Evander carried with him into Italy, and from 
which moſt of the old Roman Language was deriv'd: But doth 


1 not Herodotus SpA ſay, that after the mixture between the Grees; 


. and Pelaſgi theſe by degrees loſt their own proper Language and 
| = - made uſe of the common Gyeek Tongue? Vet afterwards too it 
60 1 is evident from Herodotus in ſome places; as at Crotona, they did 
== uſe a Language different from the Greek. His other Argument is, 
8 4 | That the names of the eldeſt perſons mention'd were originally Greek, 
. | but this is expreſly deny'd by Srrabo, who makes the contrary one 


Wo of his ſtrongeſt Arguments, that the' Barbarians did anciently in. 


— habit Greece; and inſtanceth in Sat od Codrus, Holus, Cothus, 
_ Drymas, Crimanus. Thus we have abundantly prov'd againſt the 
A 55 | common opinion, that Greece was not firſt peopl'd by the Hellens, 
4 | or the Poſterity of Eliſa, althoꝰ theſe did afterwards come to the 
„ full poſſeſſion of Greece. CAN \ 44 IE 
1 xIll. It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and of whoſe 
* Poſterity they were, and what the Language was which was usd 
ö by them. He that gave the name to this People according to the 
25 5 Fables, was one Pelaſgus, which none will wonder at 
among them, whoſe conſtant cuſtom it was, ( Roy by reaſon of 
if _ their Ignorance of the true account of their Names, and partly 
160 by their Pride that they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing) 
Wi when they meet with any Names of People, to find out ſome Per- 
1 5 ſon near it who was the Founder of them. Thus Attica from 
Aclæus, it being anciently called 'Azt*3, and Cranae from Cranaus 

AH gialea from kgialeus, Mauritania from Maurus, Seythia from 

one Styrhes, Galatzn from Galates, and thus in multitudes of other 
Names. But from the Name Pelaſgi we may probably find 

out the true Founder of the People, allowing that variation which 

is uſually caus d thro the Greeks melting the harſher words of the 

Eaſtern Languages into a ſound fit for their more delicate palates, 

as is evident in the comparing the Names of the Prophets in He. 

brew, with what they are in the Greek Verſion. Thus the Pelaſe! 

may with great probability be deriv'd from , Phaleg ; for which 

: we have the concurrent teſtimony of two Learned Pertons, Grotiu 
i, and Salmaſius, who are contented to mention it, without bringing 
jwre bel. much evidence. of Reaſon for it. What they only touch at, we 
s ſhall endeavour to make out more at large; which we ſhall do by 
Hellen, removing the rear preſumptions againſt it, and laying down the 
if 5 probabilities for it. The great preſumptions lying againſt it are; 
bj for that the Iſles of the Nations fell to the Poſterity of Feph1th, 
1 3 and that Phaleg liy'd with Eber in Chaldea. For the firſt, it mut 
. be acknowledg d that the greateſt part of the Countries lying upos 
"= the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time when Moſes wroic 
1 ſo inhabited; not that the Habitations of the Sons of No 
| hac their bounds and limits fer them either by Gop or Noah, but 
1 that the poſterity of Zapher did chiefly addreſs themſelves to thoſe 
parts which lay towards Europe; but yet not ſo, as to exclude mw 
£5 TIO " 
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of the Poſterity of Sem, if their neceſſities for further room made bt 
it neceſſary for them to ſeek for Habitations further abroad. For 5 bY 
we can have no reaſon to think, that becauſe the chief of Sem's _— 
Poſtcrity did live together, therefore none of them went further ih 
off, which neceſſity would put them upon becauſe of their great {4 | 
increaſe; for we read of Phaleg and others, that beſides thoſe in . [] | 
direct Line to Abraham, (whoſe Genealogy it was Moſes his great Gen. 11. mn 
deſign to recount) they begat many other Sons and Daughters, 108 


which would make it neceflary for them, to ſeek their Habitations 
further abroad. And that Phaleg and Ragan did fo, we have the 
expreſs teſtimony of Epiphanins, vunly Tan ein; in of # Edgalng al. Epiph. de 
is Stirs wi Enos leh & 6s nit, him nerxeirens» n 1 60 ee las d. eg 
inizens, # daf of Oe, ,. T hat from the age of Therah and thenre Am. & 
forward Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the clime of Europe, lulu. 
to part of Scythia, and were joyn d with thoſe Nations from which . 
the Thracians aro/e. Several things make this not fo improbable 
2s ſome have imagin' d it to be; for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow- 
ledgment of all ſober Inquirers into the Original of the Greeks, 
that Greece was firſt peopled from Scythia; and indeed almoſt all 

the Nations in Europe have come out of that Country: beſides 
chere is evidence of it, even in the Grecian Fables; for Prometheus 
(from whom the Greeks deriv'd themſelves) is fancy d by them to 
ie bound in Mount Caucaſus, which muſt be ſuppos'd to be the 
Country from whence he came. Again, it is evident already that 
the Hellens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the Pe- 
/aſzi, and that theſe had different Language and Cuſtoms from one 
another; now then in all er altho' the Poſterity of Eliſu 
might come firſt down from Scythia into thoſe parts, and ſeat 
themſelves in Macedonia and Theſſaly, where they had in probabi- 
liry more than room enough at firſt, and a Country to their defire : 
they might be willing to permit the Poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on 
further; for in thoſe firſt Plantations we cannot otherwiſe con- 

_ ceive, but that the laſt comers muſt be the furtheſt, goers; unleſs 
they had ſtrength enough to drive the former Inhabitants out of | i} 
their Seats whereof they were already poſleſs'd, as the Scythians is 
did afterwards, and ſo os Hellens ; So then the Poſterity of Pha- 
leg being forced to quit their own Country becauſe of the multi- 
tude of Inhabitants, muſt be ſuppoſed to take that courſe, where 
in probability they might find an empty Seat fit for them to dwell 
in; thence they come towards Goh for they ſaw how the Po- 
ſterity of Sem did ſpread it ſelf Eaſtwards already, and Cham 
Southwards, and coming to part of that vaſt Country of Scythia, 
which was both already taken up, and not ſo convenient an Habi- 
tation for them, they draw downwards towards Thracia, and there 
the Poſterity of Thiras, from whom the Thracians came, had already 
poſſeſſed themſelves; paſſing further into * they find that 
Aready planted by ſome of the Poſterity of Eliſa, but as yet but 
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ſcant and thin of Inhabitants; therefore they diſperſe themſelves 

up and down through ſome part of Epirus, moſt part of Ellas, 

aud ſome paſs into Peloponneſus, where they fix themſelves chiefly 

upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up and down by degrees towards 

the Sa- ſide; for we cannot but rhink that the Maritime parts were 

the laſt peopled, partly for fear of another Deluge, partly for — 
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of conveniency of Navigation, "moſt of their travels being d 
Land; and partly when Navigation grew more in uſe for fear gf 
Pirates, who drove a great Trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in 
elder times, as is moſt evident from 7 huycidides in the beginnin 
of his Hiſtory. Thus we have a xeaſonable account given of the 
Pelaſgi their firſt coming into Greece, and how. by degrees the 
Hellens came to poſſeſs their Country, and what a fair pretence 
the Arcadians had to boaſt of the greateſt Antiquity, their Coun. 
try being probably firſt peopled by the Pelaſgi of any part of the 
whole Cherſoneſe, and the Seat of the Leader of the whole Com. 
pany. whom they call Pelaſgus, and the Scriptures Phaleg. 
aving thus tar clear'd the Antiquities of Greece as to the fir 
Planters of it, whom we have cyidenc'd to have been the Pelaſs;, 
and theſe deriv'd from Peleg, it will be no great difficulty to re. 
ſolve what Language they brought along with them, which muſt 
be ſuppos'd to be the ſame with that us'd in the Family from whence 
Peleg or Phaleg came, as to the ſubſtance. of it, altho' it might 
admit as great variation of Dialect from it as the CHaldee or yy. 
riac doth. But this I will not only ſuppoſe, but offer theſe pro- 
babilitics for the proof of it; the firſt is, the agreement of the an- 
cient Greek Language with the Hebrew in many of its primitive 
words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable account 
given of it; which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pelaſgi, and 
both coming to be one People, they mult needs retain many of 
the old words us'd by the Pelaſgi in their Greek Language; 
which are evidently of an Eaſtern extraction, the ground of which 
cannot with ſuch probability be fetch'd from Cadmus and the Phe. 
nicians, becauſe it is not ſo eaſy admiſſion of a foreign Language 
after the perfection of their own, unleſs by long tract of time, or 
great numbers over-running the former People, neither of which 
can be ſo truly affirm'd of Cadmus and his company; for they 
were ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his days in Ih- 
ricum, neither was their ſpread ſo large as that of the Pelaſgi, who 
were before poſſeſſors of the Country; and it is continually ſcen 
how impoſlible it is for any Conquerors, as the Greeks were, to 
bring their own Language ſo into a place, where ſome of the for- 
mer People are ſuffered to live, and not to retain many of their 
old words among them, and ſo make the Language mixt of both, 
as it is in all Nations conquer'd by the Romans; the Raman not 
being purely ſpoken by any, but corrupted with a mixture of the 
former Language in ute among them. The ſecond Argument 1s 
from the different Pronunciation and DialcRs in uſe in the Greet 
Language; of which no account fo likely can be given, as the 
mixture with different Languages. This is moſt evident in the 
Doric Dialect; for the Dorians inhabiting probably where molt 
of the Pelaſgi had been, their Pronunciation and Diale& comes 
che neareſt to the Eaſtern of any of the Greeks: For in the Doris 
Dialect the maaraac he, Or broad. pronunciation, is moſt taken notice 
of: So he in Theocritus upbraids the Dorians, in maledrd hen ini, 
they peak every thing very braad; which anſwers to the pronun- 
ciation of the Eaſtern Languages; beſides, the Doric Dialect de- 
lights much in adding 4 to the end of words, which beſides that 
it is the cuſtom of Eaſtern Tongues, eſpecially the Hriac, it ae 
| e | muc. 
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much widen the Pronunciation. The third Argument is from the 
remainders of the Eaſtern Na e in thoſe places; eſpecially where 

the Pelaſgi had been. I he Pelaſgi are much taken notice of for 

their frequent removes and travelling from one place to another; 

which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Hellens had conquer'd the 
Country where they dwelt, then they were forc'd to go ſeek ber- 

ter Habitations abroad; thence Strabo calls the Nations of the Sub l. f. 
Pelaſgi D © N de- af; inwanil:; and elſewhere, that they 

were % Eigene „ II weavdppes, they went up and down to a 74.18. 12. 
great part of Europe; but we wor ſuppoſe them to have made their 

firſt and chief reſort to the neighbor Iſlands to Greece; where we 

ſhall ſee what evidence they left of their Language there. The firſt 74-4. 5. 
Iſland we meet with them in, is Crete; ſo Srrabo ſpeaking of them, 

Ku) h King ing 2495remy , ds Ons Ohne that a Colony of them liv'd 

in Crete, for which he youcheth Homer's Authority : 
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lt is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Crete. Now moſt of 
the Cretan words are of an Eaſtern extraction, if we believe the 
Learned Bochartus, who hath promis'd a Diſcourſe on that ſubject; ny 
beſides Crete we find the Pelaſgi in Chios, & Xi dl attend, lam, Minas . 1. c 15. 
bac 75 Oel, faith Hrabo, the Inhabitants of Chios ſay that the | 
Pelaſgi of Theſſaly were their firſt Inhabitants; and here the fore- 
named Learned Perſon hath deriv'd the Name Chios, the Mountain 
Pelinæus, and the Wine Arviſium, all from the Eaſtern Languages. 
The next we find them in, is Lesbos, 4 W. Aren, ia ac g- digi hen, Strabo lr, 
which from them was called Pelaſgia, ſaith Strabo, whoſe. Name 
is likcwiſe fetched out of the Eaſt. By Bochartus further we find them 
in Lemnos and Imbros: ſo Anticlides in Strabo, mire; Orr Tiharys; & Boclart. 
e Aire & Ine A; concerning whoſe Names, fee Bochartus $2. 3 * 
| know that Learned Author makes the Phænicians the Authors 
of all theſe Names, from no other ground generally, but becauſe 
they are of an Eaſtern derivation; but according to what we have 
laid down, we may yield to the thing it ſelf, and upon clearer 
| ny tor of ſome of theſe Iflands he ingenuouſly confeſſeth 

he can find no evidence of the Phenicians being in them. Phe- 14.14. i. 
nices in his Inſulis habitaſſe nuſquam legimus : but we find it very © » 
plain, that in thoſe very a the Pelaſoi inhabited; and whe- 
ther account then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 
thing more I ſhall inſiſt on, which is the Original of the Samo- 
'hracian Myſteries : That theſe were as to their Names from the 
Eaſtern Languages, is now ackowledg'd by all Learned Men, the 
Cabir; being ſo evidently deriv'd from V'22, which ſignifies /frength 
and power, 1. e. the Dii potes, ſo Cabiri is explain'd by Varro and Ter- Termull d. 
tullian, and the particular Names of the ſeveral Cabiri mention'd by /?*© © ® 
the Scholiaſt on Apallonius, *Abngge, ' Alibeipcr, *Abizpes and Kade. are 2 | 
very handſomly explain'd by that Learned and Excellent Bochartus c 12. 
from the Eaſtern Languages; only he will needs have them deriv'd 
from the Phenicians, whereas Herodotus expreſly tells us that they 
B bb 3 e eee e 
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Lell language ( fere a Syris habet cuncta ſucrorum nomina) hath almoſt 


veſſ de I. Abraham. Voſſius thinks the original of this was from thoſe 


ORIGINES SAC RAK. Book II. Chap. IV. 
Herod. l a. were from the Pelaſg i, whoſe words are theſe; 3; Il a Kabuger Sore — 
0 Eagles earring Agborrrs og -A c407 gaun* And again, rho 5 Ter NI 4 
Seinęeg, Thirnoq d, mw mag Ayia oor AA, x d » Broy ZapoPpline; wn m 
admin We ſce evidently by this, that the Samothracians de. 
riv d their Myſteries from the Pelaſgi; and without all queſtion 

they had their names from thence, whence they deriy'd their My. 
ſteries: And to this purpoſe it is further obſervable, that as the 

old Hetrurians were certainly a Colony of the Pelaſgi, upon their 
rvoſiusde removal out of Greece; fo Voſſius obſerves that the old etruſcan 


c. 77. 


Glos. An. all the facred Appellations from the Eaſtern tongues. For which 
vt. in Mat. purpoſe it is further obſervable, which Grotius takes notice of, 
that the jus pontificum Romanorum was taken a great part from the 
Hetruſei and eh. eHerrurians had it ab Hebræis out of the Eaſtern parts 

XV. By all which I cannot conceive bur this opinion, notwithitang. 
ing its novelty, is advanc'd to as high a degree of probability, a; 

any that ſtands on the like foundations; and not only fo, but iris 

an excellent clue to direct us to the Labyrinth of Antiquities, and 

gives us a fair account whence the Eaſtern Tongues came to be ſo 

much us'd among both the ancient Greeks and Helruriant. One 

thing more this will help us to underſtand far better than any ſl. 

vo hath been yet us'd for it; which is the affinity ſpoken of by 

| Arins King of Lacedæmon in his Letters to Onzas, between the 
1Maccab. Fetus and Lacedæmonians: wg & geg, W m F Teuer, é nl, in 
see. an. dc alte., © in da, e ous Abd which is explain'd by Joſephus thus 
iq. l. 13. c Ye mv, 20e s ik ir; ei ens lud. 2 And] en N a; AC 
9 = ewunil®-' They had found in a loool that the Jews and Laceds- 
monians were of the ſame ſtock, from their mutual relation t1 

al lr eig. of the poſterity of Anak, who came into Greece, and Peopled 
| Sparta, and would ſeem to have been of the poſterity of Abra. 
ham; or that they were partly of the Poſterity of Abrahan 
by Agar or Ceturah, and partly of the Canaanites, driven 
out by Joſhus: But how unlikely a thing is it (ſuppoſing Sparta 
Peopled by the Canaanites, which yet is not evident) that they 
ſhould give out themſelves to be of that ſtock which they had been 
expell'd their Country by? And for the true poſterity of Abr. 
ham coming thither, as we have no ground for it but the bare al- 
ſertion, ſo we have this ſtrong evidence againſt it, that all that 
came from Abraham were Circumcis'd, as the Iſbmaelites, Hagi 
rens, &c. which we never read of among the Lacedemonians. li. 
Grotius differs not much from the opinion of Voſſius concerning 
the ground of rhis kindred between the Fews and Spartans: For 
in his Notes on that place in the Maccabees, where it is ſpoken oh 
he gives this account of it. The Dorians, of whom the Spartan 
were a part, came from the Pelaſgi; the language of the Pela(r: 
was different from that of the Greeks, as appears by Herodotus in 
his Cho : now of Haag, furoarg Yhaxrlas uns. N OW the Pelaſgi (faith he 
are e diſperſe, a ſcatter d Nation; thence he ſuppoſeth thelc 
Pelaſgi or baniſh'd People, to have come from the Confines of 4. 
rabia and Syria, in which the poſterity of Abraham and Cetura? 
had plac'd themſelyes. But 1. it is uncertain whether the poſter: 
ty of Abraham by Ceturah were plac'd fo near Canaan or yrs . 
no 
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ow Junius endeavors to find the ſeat of all the Sons of Cern. 
in Arabia; but Mercer gives ſeveral not improbable reaſons. 
iy he conceives them plac'd not in the Eaſt of Canaan, but 
in the Eaſtern parts of the World. 2. We haye no evidence 
at all of any remove of theſe Sons of Abraham by Ceturah out of 
the parts © Arabia, ſuppoſinę them plac d there; nor any reaſon 

why my ſhould be baniſh'd thence. 3. That which was the badg 
of Abraham's poſterity, was never that we read of in uſe among 
the Spartans, which was Circumciſion. Indeed in much later Ages 
chan this we ſpeak of, we read of a People among the Thracians 
who were circumcis'd, whom the Greeks themſelves. judg'd to be 


u- Yerrridegurey @y* did, (ſaith the Scholiaſt 1. e. A, d e At- 
| dna of Seßcs mt addi d ma fflte iu, . Whereby it is plain that 


eg were (faith the Scholiaſt) a People of Thrace. can N adri; ladui- 
n qa. It ſeems it was a Tradition among them that they were 
Jews. If fo, it ſeems moſt probable that they were ſome of the 
ten Tribes, who wereplac'd about Co/chzs, and the adjacent places: 
For Herodotus in Euterpe faith, that the Syrians that liv'd about 
the Rivers Thermodoon and Parthenius, learn'd Circumciſion from 
che Colchi, of whom he faith, Mi ee, Ky of Auro, . Adden abc. 
nw ix dev „ aide. Only the Colchi, and Ægyptians, and E- 
thiopians had originally the cuſtom of Circumciſion. Or elſe the 
Odomantes might be ſome of the diſpers d eus in Armenia, where 


i 1 
* 


the name of the place from whence they came, after their removal 
into Thrace. But whatever theſe Odomantes were, they were far 
enough from the Spartans, who never were thus ſuſpected of Ju- 
daiſm, nor laught at for Circumciſion. So that this opinion of 
 Grotius on that account ſeems not very probable. Bochartus, who. 

hath been ſo happy in many other Conjectures, yet here gives out, 
unleſs it may depend upon the Teſtimony of Claudius Tolaus in 


Judæus Spartony who went from. Thebes along with Bacchus into 
the Ware; which Sparton they might confound with another Spar- 
ton, the Son of Phonoreus, the Founder of Sparta; which yet is 
rejected as a Fable by Pauſanias in Laconzeis. ' Surely the Lace- 
_ 1e1101:tans were very ambitious of Kindred with the Fewss. that 
would claim it upon ſuch grounds as theſe, eſpecially at ſuch a time 

when the People of the Fews wereunder diſtreſs, and their Kind- 
red might be like to coſt them ſo dear; and if they had never ſuch 
1 mind to have claim'd Kindred with the Fews, they would cer- 
fainly have done it upon a more plauſible Teſtimony than the Fa- 
ble of one Claudius Tolaus, that had neither Senſe nor Reaſon in it; 
and yet ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been norhing to the pur- 
Pole, without the linking another Fable to it, which was ſo groſs, 
that even the Greeks themſelves were aſham'd of it, who were al- 
ways the moſt daring Forgers of Fables in the World. But let us 


5 707 magis mitim quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham progna - 
or ee, Be 


„ &c. and a refutation of an abſurd opinion, that Oebalus 
75 the 
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| Circumciſion was in uſe among the Thracians ; for theſe Odoman- 


Jews. So Ariſtophanes brings the Odomantes in. ra r Oude, . 73 __ 4 
Act. 1. ſe. 4. 


Strabo mentions a Region call'd Odomantzs, and fo they retain'd 4b. 1. 


Bochart. de 
Phan. Col. 
. 1. c. 22. 


Stephanus Bizantins, who fabulouſly derives the Fews from one 
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(ce further what the Divine ** ſome have lov'd to call him) of: Scalg. Ce. 
Sca/iger faith to it: All that he faith, is only a Wonder or two at * 
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the Father of Tyngarens, and Grandfather of Ars Pollux, and 
Helena, was the ſame with Eval, mention d Gen. 10. 28. which 
there can be no reaſon for, ſince Ebat was the Sonof Foltan, and 
ſo of another Race from Abraham; and Zoktan's Sons were plac 
Eaſt ward, but chiefly Oebalus was within an hundred years before 
the deſtruction of Tray ; but Phaizg Unkle to Ebal, died 664, 18255 


before Oebalus in A. M. 1993. Thus far then we cannot find any 


a e of this claim of Kindred: but tho”. it be an end. 
leſs task to make good all the claims of Kindred in the World, 
eſpecially to Perſons of Power and Authority, yet there being no 

"all viſible intereſt or deſign which the Spartans could have in ſuch 3 
= 7 . . claim, eſpecially at that time with a Nation generally hated. and 
_ maligned by Heathen Idolaters, we cannot ſuppoſe bur there muſt 
i TE be ſome at leaſt plauſible ground for ſucha perſuaſion among them. 
WT What if we ſhould con ſelkure that the Spartans might find in the 
3 N Greek Verſion of the Pentateuch, which was much ſpread abroad 

[if at that time among the Sons of Iſmael, one whole name makes 


the neareſt approach to their Cadmus, from whom they ſuppoſe 


6 themſelves deriv'd; for the youngeſt of mael's Sons was call'd 
q/ ö „ Kedemnab, Gen. 25. 15. which the Hriac renders Kedem, the very 
bt | | name of Cadmus in the Eaſtern Tongues. But this being a light 
if | conjecture, I paſs it by, and return to the ſubject of our diſcourſe, 
11 . which gives a plauſible account of the ground of this Kindred. 
5 | 1 We have already ſhew'd that the Pelaſgi were the firſt who Peo- 
7 | led Greece, (uam ms ER iow inmiban, Is Straho's expreſſion of that 
wh | xe, that it ſpread over all Greece,) and withal it appears that 
T | the chief Sear of che Pelaſgi was in Arcadia, to which next ad- 


joyns Laconia; and therefore in all probability was Peopled by 
6 them; and befides, the Dorians ſprang from the Pelaſgi, and the 
\| „ 9h were à part of the Dorians, as appears already. out of 
| rotius ; fo that what Kindred the Pelaſgi had, was deriv'd don 

to the Spartans; and we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were 

Cen. 115, from Phaleg, and the Scripture tells us that, Phaleg was the Son of 
5 Eber, from whom Abraham came in a direct and lineal ſucceſſion. And 
thus the Fews coming from Abrabam and the Spartans by the Pelaſy; 

from Phaleg, they both came out of the ſame ſtock: Fot ſo Zeſepius 
expreſſeth it, not that the Lacedæmoni ans came from Abrabam, but 

that the Fews and they were both & *, et, out of \the ſame ſtock, 

and both had relation to Abraham; the Fews as coming in a direct 

line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg, from whom Abrabun 

came. And thus much may now ſuffice to clear the firſt Plantation 

of Greece, and to ſhew how conſonant it is to ſacred Scripture 
which I have taken the more pains in, becauſe of the ſcrviceablencſso! 

this diſcourſe to that end, and to ſhew what uſe may be made of this 
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fl kind of Learning, for vindicating the honor of the Sacred Scriptures. | 
1 0 The only thing remaining as to the origin of Nations, 18 the 
3 Peopling of ik vaſt Continent of America,which I cannot think uc 
5 have yet ſufficient information, either concerning the paſſages th. 
bi ther, eſpecially Eaſt and North, or concerning any Records the In- 
12 Maus hays among themfelyes abſolutely to determin any thing init 
10 It ſtems moſt probable that the ere of it were 58 at 


_ ſeveral times, and from ſeveral ey ag North and. Ealt; 
but to go about abſolutely to determin from what Nation, in ri 
e | 1 itt has L Ek & nt M- . 1 Ty FTE wf # os SES Rs; 3 2 


500K III. Chap. v. ORIGINES SACRA. 
Age, by what means they were firſt dee were a piece of as 
erat confidence as ignorance, till we have more certain d iſco- 
veries of it. I chule therefore rather to refer the Reader to the 7: Gr: 
bandyings of this Controyerſy in the many Writers about 3 . 
ic, than to undertake any thing as to the deciſion of it. On- 4-orix. 

ly in the general it appears from the remaining Tradition 6 . 
of the Flood, and many Rites and Cuſtoms: us'd among them, . Aang 
that they had the ſame original with us, and that there can be no 2 1745 
Argument brought againſt it from themſelves, ſince ſome Authors . 
cell us, that the eldeſt Accounts and Memoirs they have, do not 4 !/rae.. 
exceed 800 years backward; and therefore their Teſtimony can be 425i 
o no validity in a matter of ſo great Antiquity, as the origin of 

Nations is. 3 4 %»«;« ar To 
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HE main particulars contain'd in the Scriptures concerning 
the Hiſtory of ancient Times being thus far clear'd, there 


remains only that Evidence which there is of the truth of the Hi. 


ſtorical part of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe foot-ſteeps of it which 


ate contain'd in the Heathen e For we cannot conceixe, 


that ſince we have manifeſted t 

ſtory of the World, ſhould 1 hone obliterated and ewige 
| ſe 

| qa by degrees it would be ſo much alter'd for want of certain 


B. - 


at all Mankind did come fromthe 
Poſterity of Noah, that all thoſe paſſages which concern'd the H. 
at among them, but ſome kind of Tradition would be prefery'g, 
Records to preſerve it in, that it would be a hard matter to diſco- 
yer its original, without an exact $6 it with the true Hiſt. 
it ſelf from whence it was firſt taken. For it far'd with this Tra. 
tion of the firſt Ages of the World, as with a Perſon who hath a 
long time travell'd in Foreign Parts, who by the variety of Climes 
me Countries may be fo far alter'd from what he was, that his 
own Relations may not know him upon his return, but only by 
ſome certain marks which he hath in his Body, by which they ate 
aſſur'd, that however his Complexion and Viſage may be alter'd, 
yet the Perſon is the ſame ſtill. Thus it was in this original Tra- 
dition of the World; thro' its continual paſſing from one Ape to 
another, and the various humors, tempers, and deſigns of Men, it 


teceiv'd ftrange diſguiſes and alterations as to its outward favor and 


complexion; but yet there are ſome ſuch certain marks remaining 
on it, by which we find out its true original. Two things then 
will be Fe main ſubject of our inquiry here. 1. By -what means 
the original Tradition came to be alterd and corrupted. 2. h. 
what marks we may diſtern its true originul, or what Evidences 
we have of the remainders of Scripture-hiſtory in the Heathen 
Mytholog. V 
1. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by degrees 
came to be corrupted. There may be ſome more general, and o- 


chers more particular. The general cauſes of it were; 


1. The gradual decay of Knowledg and increaſe of Barbariſm 


in the World; occaſion'd by the want of certain Records to pre- 


Boo f. c. 1. 
ſect. 16. 


ſerve the ancient Hiſtory of the World in: Which we at large diſ 
cours d of in out entrante on this fubject. Now in the decay of 
Knowledg, there muſt noeds follow a ſudden and ſtrange alterat: 


on of the memory of former times, which hath then nothing to 


* 
1 . 


preſerve it, but the moſt uncertain report of Fame, which alters 


and dilguileth things according to the humors, and inclinations 
and judgments of thoſe whoſe hands it paſſeth hr. 
2. The gradual ihcreaſc of Idolatry in che World: which began 


not at ſo great a diſtance and in ſo great obſcurity preciſely deter. 


min; but as ſoon as Idolatry came in, all the ancient Tradition was 


made ſubſervient in order to that end; and thoſe Perſons whoſe 


memories were prefery'd-in ſeveral Nations, by degrees came v0 be 
worſhipped under dixer ſities of names; and ſuch things were an- 
greateſt Superſtition in the World. 
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nexed to the former Traditions as would tend moſt to advance the 


U 


18 
1e 


veral 


Scripture, for the producing ſuch diverſities of Languages, which 


would ariſe thro' mere length of time, and the varieties of Climes 


produce a ſtrange confuſion among them, and enough to make 
them deſiſt from their work. But ſuppoſing no ſuch diviſion of 
Languages there, yet after their diſperſion, which might be caus'd 
by the former confuſion, by the different Laws, Rites, and Cuftoms, 
Commerce, and Trading, and tract of Time, there would have ri- 
ſen a diviſion of their ſeveral Tongues. But if there were ſuch a 
diviſion of Tongues miraculouſly caus'd there (that as it is com- 
monly ſaid, all thoſe who were of the ſame language, went toge- 
ther in their ſeveral companies) whence comes it to paſs, that in 
_ their difperſion we read of ſeveral Families diſperſed, which uſed 
the ſame language after their diſperſion; as all the Sons of Canaan 
mentioned, Gen. 10. 15, 16, 17, 18. uſed the Canaanitiſp Tongue: 
in Greece, Javan and Eliſa had the ſame language. In Apt, 
Miſraim and Pathruſim; in Arabia the Sons of Foktan and Chus ; 
in Chaldza Aram and Uz the Inhabitants of Syria, Maſh of Me- 
ſopotamia, "Nimrod of Babylon, Aſſur of Aſſyria: whence comes it 
© paſs if their ſeveral Tongues were the cauſe of their diſperſion, 
that theſe ſeveral Heads of Families ſhould uſe the ſame Tongue? 
Another reaſon againſt the common opinion, is this, which ſeems 
to have a great deal of force in it. If Tongues were divided at 
Ccc 2 | Babe! 
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ORIGINES SACRA.  BooxIll Chp.y 


Caſaub. 


Diatrib. de 


L. Heb. 


p. 17, 18. 


P. 47. 


ry... 


Calvin. 


Annot. in 
Gen. 11. 1, 


2. 


Breer wood 


put Men upon. 


ed they ſhould, of themſelves cut it off to their mutual diſa 


Wee n 


Babel as it is imagin d; hence was it, that the nearer any Nato 
lay to thoſe who had the primitive bw the | Hebrew, the 
did participate more of that Tongue than thoſe who were more of 
mote, as is plain in the Chaldeans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others: 
Whereas if their language were divided at Babel, they would 
have retain'd their own languages as well as others. This very gr. 
py prevail'd fo far with the learned I/ Caſaubon, as appear 
by his Adverſaria on this ſubject ( publiſnh'd by the learned Doctor's 
Son) as to make him leave the common opinion, and to conclude 
the ſeveral Tongues to be only ſome variations from the Hebreu, 
but yet ſo as many new words were invented too. Hence he ob- 
ſerves that the Aſiatic Greeks came nearer to the Hebrew than the 
Emropean. And if this opinion hold true, it is the beſt foundation 
for deriving other re from the 7ebrew : a thing attempted by 
the ſame learned Perſon, as you may ſce in the Book fore-cired, 
and endeavor'd by Guicharans,. Avenarius and others. Thus we 
ſee there is no agreement in Mens minds concerning the diviſion 
of Tongues at Babel tt | N 
But having ſet down this Opinion with its Reaſons, I ſhall not 
ſo leave the recery'd Opinion, but ſhall firſt ſee what may be faid 
for that, and leave the judgment concerning the probability of ei. 
ther to the underſtanding Reader. And it ſeems to be grounded 
on theſe Reaſons. 1. That had it been left to Mens own choice, 
there cannot be a ſufficient reaſon aflign'd of languages in the 
World. For there being one language originally in the World, 
whereby Men did repreſent their conceptions to one another; we 
cannot imagin that Men {ſhould of themſelves introduce ſo greatan 
alteration, as whereby to take off that neceſſary ſociety and 
converſe with each other, which even Nature it elf did 
Hence Catuin and others conclude that pro. 
digi loco habenda eff linguarum diverſitas; becauſe there having 
been that freedom of converſe among Men, it is not to in ge 
dvan- 
tage. But to this it is ſaid, That the long tract of time and atvuer- 
futy of Cuſtoms might alter the language. I grant it much, but not 
wholly; and they would only therein differ in their languages, 
wherein their Cuſtoms differ'd: fo that thet would remain {til 


ſuch an agreement as whereby they might underſtand each other; 
which ir will be hard to find in many of the eldeſt languages. 45 
for the length of time, tho' that doth alter much in reference to 


Words and Phraſes, in which that of Horace holds true, Malta 


Inquiries 
t. 55 6. 


renaſcentur que jam cecidere, &c. yet it will be more difficult to 
find where mere length of time walk brought a whole language 
out of uſe, and another in the room of it. But that which I thin 
deſerves well to be conſider'd, is this, that the greateſt alteration 
of languages in the World hath riſen from Colonies of Nations 
that us'd another language; and ſo by the mixture of both toge- 
ther the language might be much alter'd: as the Hebrew by the 
Chalaces in Babylon: the Spaniſh, Italian and others by the Lam, 
as Breerweod ſhews, our own by the Normans and others. $0 
that were there not a diverſity of languages ſuppos'd, this inter- 
tering of People would bring no conſiderable alteration along with 
it; no more than a Colony from New-England would 15 our 

8 | W | language 


have been no reaſon for it. 


399 


o R. D. Kimchi obſerves of the Ephraimites, 
was the Air that was the cauſe of their hy 84. calling it $6- 
boleth, as he there obſerves the Men of Sarphath, that is, the 
French that they could not pronounce Schin, but pronounc'd it 
like Than Raphe. But by theſe examples we ſee that this would 
cauſe only an alteration as to ſome Letters and SyHables, and ra- 
cher as to the pronunciation, than any variety of the language. 
So that we ſee that, ſetting aſide the confuſion of languages 3 
hel, there can be no reaſon ſufficient aſſign'd for the variety of lan- 
guages in the World. 2. The” it be granted, that a confuſion in 
their Minds without diftin& languages were enough to make them 
deſiſt from their work, yet the Context in that place, Gen. II. 
doch infer a diverſity of tongues, as will appear from the antece- 


dents and conſequents; as from the firſt verſe, where it is not con- 


ceivable why it ſhould be there taken notice of as ſuch a remark- 
able circumſtance, that then they had but one language before the 
{ct upon this work, if there was not a diverſity of tongues cauſ- 
od by the work they went about; but eſpecially ver. 6. where Gop 
takes ſuch notice of this very thing, that they had but one lan- 
guage, wherein they were ſo confident to carry on their work; 
therefore, ver. 7. when he would deſtroy their work by confound- 
ing their language, it muſt be by multiplying that language into 


many more; for it mult be taken in oppoſition to what is ſaid in | 


the other verſe. And what is there added, their not underſtanding 
one anothers ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their inward conceptions, 
as tho they did not underſtand one anothers Minds, but to the 
outward expreſſions, as N22 doth apparently relate to them: further 
in ver. 8. this is. ſet down as the cauſe of their diſperſion, which 
had rhe tongue been the ſame afterwards as it was before, could 
| gain ſome argue from the name Ba- 
bel given to the place, from 0 2, which _— to confound and 
mingle chings of ſeveral kinds together. So us'd Zude. 19.21. E- 


A 


” left out, as in Golgotha for Golgoltha, Kigaltha for Kilkal- 
tha, and others of a like nature. Beſides, there ſeems to be ſome- 
What in what is ſaid, that the families were divided according to 
their tongues, Gen. 10. 5, 20, 31. which doth at leaſt imply a di- 
verſity of tongues among them, the cauſe of which muſt be aſſign- 
ed by them who will not allow of the confuſion and diviſion of 
languages at Babel. Further, this ſeems moſt agreeable to Gop's 
end in making of them thus leave off their work, that there might 

cnor only a preſent judgment upon them, but that which might re- 
mam to Poſterity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. "Thoſe 
who recede from the common opinion left they ſhould give advant- 
43e to Infidels by attributing that to a Miracle, which might be 
one without, ſeem. to be more wary than wiſe in it. For beſides 

chat it is certain that Miracles may be in thoſe things which might 
© cliected otherwiſe by natural cauſes, when they are produced 
* Ccc 3 withour, 


Jy 30. 24. Job 6. 5. &c. thence the name 922 for 292 the mid- 
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„ 0 0 RIGINES SAC . Book III. Chap. V. 
1 without the help of thoſe Cauſes, and in a ſpace of time im. 
14 poſſible to nature; and that it hath not been as yet prov'd how 
* ſuch diverſity of tongues as is in the World would have been ef. 
[1 fected without ſuch a Miracle; it muſt be granted by them that 
* 8 there was a Miracle in it; and what greater difficulty there ſhould 
WI j be in the variety of languages, than in the ſignification of the ſame 
ble. words, I underſtand not. But I ſee no neceſſity of aſſerting that 
"4g every one of the Families had a diſtin& language; and the com. 
Py mon opinion of 70 or 72. as the Gr. Families and as many lan. 
ALY guages, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy " learned Men: ag 
1 5 Bochart. 18 eaſily prov'd from the dividing Father and hildrenz whoſe Fa. 
11 9 u milies could not certainly be without them: and ſome ſuppos'd to 
* bat d iur. be unborn then, as Zoktar's 13 Children; eſpecially if we fay, as 
. 1 PT 2 0 many do, that the confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and of. 
We 68. lan was his younger Brother, as the Fews generally do. To the 


laſt objection it may be d. fe that the agreement of languages 
in ſome radical words doth not infer the derivation of the one 
from the other, as is plain in the Perſian and German, in which 


Lip/.cent. learned Men have obſerv'd ſo many words alike. And fo by B, 
_ Filet e. bequins of the Inhabitants about Tauric Cherſoneſe ; and ſo in moſt 
Is 24 of our modern tongues there may be ſome words alike without a- 
| | ny ſuch dependence or derivation. Again, tho' it be granted that 


the languages of them who were at Babel were confounded, yetit 
Mayer. is not neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Noa#'spolterity were there. It is 
: 0/47. thought by ſome that they were chiefly Cham and his company; 
if ſo, then Sem and his Poſterity might retain the language they 
165 e had before, only with ſome variations. But this is very uncertain, 
14 unleſs we take it for Heber and Phaleg, from whoſe vicinity other 
bordering Nations might make uſe of many of their primitive 
words: and for the Greeks, it will be granted that many of their 
words, eſpecially the old Bæotic, had affinity with the Hebrew; 
but it was from the Pelaſgi at firſt, and Cadmus the Phencianat- 
terwards: the old Canaanztiſh language, being if not the pure He. 
brew, yet a dialect of that tongue, as is prov'd by many learned 
Men. But however theſe things be, it is not neceſſary to ſay that 
all Mother tongues ſo call'd, were then exiſtent at that confuſion: 
but the preſent curſe did divide their languages Who were there, 
and that all diviſion of languages ſince, is to be look d upon as the 
effect of that curſe. _ „„ 
It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of languages 
was caus'd in the World, we may thereby eaſily underſtand how 
the ancient Tradition came to be corrupted and alter'd in-the World. 
1 Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient Traditions, was 
. the fabulouſneſs of the Poets: for theſe made it their delign to 
N diſguiſe all their ancient Stories under Fables, in which they were 
ſo loſt, that they could never recover them afterwards. For the 
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bi elder Poets of Greece being Men of greater logs than general. 
_ /_ Iy che People were of, and being converſant in ct and other 
8 8 parts, did bring in new reports of the ancient times which they 


receiv d from the Nations they went to; and by mixing their 9v! 
Traditions and others together, and by ſuting what was remaining 
of the ancient Tradition to theſe, they muſt needs make a ſtrange 
confuſion of things together, and leave them much more oe 
| 3 an 


; 

y 
C 
C 


the Poct calls ae E arena, The Father of Mankind. This mn. 
be now the firſt way of corrupting the ancient Tradition, by fup- 
poſing all that was convey d by it to have been acted among rhem- 
elves; which may be imputed partſy to their Ignorance of the 
late « partly to their Pride, leſt they 
ſnould ſcem to be behind others in matters of Antiquitr. 


„ Another fountain of Heathen Mythology, was the taking che 
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and fabulous than they found chem. And herein all their cunning 


ſcarce challenge them as theirs. under ſo ſtrange a Metamorphoſis. 
For thoſe things Which were moſt plain and hiſtorical in the Foun- 
tains whence they deriv'd them, they did fo nei, as Clemens A. Clemen: 


1-xandrinus ſpeaks, (of as Origen, Þguinms inh.) wrapt them $7": . 
up under ſo great Myzhotogy, that the original Truths can hard! 


be diſcerned, becauſe of that multitude of prodigious Fables, wit 


Orig. contr. 
Celſ. l. 4 


which they have inlaid them. But as great as their Artifice was 
in the doing this, we may yet diſcern apparently many of thoſe 


particular courſes which were taken by them to 
the primitive Tradition. e 


I. Attributing what was done by the great Anceſtors of Man- 
kind to ſome Perſons of their own Nations. Thus the Thefſa- 


/ians make Deucaliom to be the Perſon who eſcap'd the Flood, 


and from whom the World was peopled after it. And whoever 


compares the Relation of the Flood of Deucalion in Apallodorus 
with that in the Scripture, might caſily render Apolladorus his Greek 
in the Language of the Scriptures, only changing Greece into 
the whole Fareh, and Deucalion into Noah, Parnaſſus into Ara- 


rat, and Jupiter into Fehovah. On the ſame account the Athe- 


71915 attribute the Flood to Ogyges, not that the Flood of Ogyges 
and Deucalion were particular and diltinct Deluges, which many 


have taken a great deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeveral 


Ages: But as Denucaizon was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, fo 
was Oggees at Athens, and ſo the Flood as being a matter of re- 
moteſt Antiquity, was on the ſame account in both places attribu- 
ied to both theſe. Becauſe as Mankind was ſuppos d to begin a- 
gain after the Flood, ſo they had among tliem no memory extant 


of any elder than theſe two, from whom on that account the 


ſuppos'd Mankind deriv'd. © And on the fame reaſon it may bo 


whom they ſupposg'd* to be 2 King of A Hria; but the circum- 


landes of the Story as deliver'd by Alexander Palybiftor, and G. elch. 


© and alter 


Apollod, 
biblioth. J. 
_ = P. 19. 


ſuppos'd that the AHriaus attribute the Flood to Xiſutbhrus, 


v4-1s, are ſuch às make it clear to be only a remainder of the is 27. 


univerſal Flood which happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſ- 


/alians make Prometheus to be the Protoplaſt ; the Peloponneſrans 


Phoroneus, as Clemens  Alexandrinus tells us, whom Phoronides 


ate of their ancient times, a 


* n 


diom of the Oriental Languages in a proper Senſe. For whether 


vc ſuppoſe tlie ancient Traditions were convey d to them in the 
25 ent Hebrew by the Pelaſgi, or were deliver d to them by the 


icians, or were fetch'd out of the Scriptures themſelves (as 
me ſuppoſe, tho improbably, of Hamer and ſome ancient Poets) 


et all theſe ſeveral ways agreeing in this, That the Traditions were 


Or 1ental, 
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42 ORIGINES' SACRA. Boox I. Chap, V 


Oriental, we thereby underſtand how much of their Myrhojge. 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal ſenſe without at. 
tending to the Idiom of the Tongue. From hence Bocharras hath 
ingeniouſly fetch'd many Heathen Fables. Thus when Noz i; 
fd to be STRIRN WINS Gen. 9. 20. which in the Idiom of the 
Hebrew only ſignifies a husbandman, they took it in a proper ſenſe 
for « «we © zi, and thence Saturn who was the fame with Ny 
(as will appearafterwards) is made by Mythologiſts the husband of 

_ Rhea, which was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyants making 
war againſt Heaven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the de. 
ſign at the building of Babel, whole top in the Scripture is faid to 
Gen. 11.4. Teach PRWA, which in the Hebrew ſignifies only a great height ; 
but to aggrandize the Story, was taken in the literal Interpreta- 
tion, that they attempted Heaven. So when they are faid to fight 
againſt the Gods, Bochartus thinks it might be taken from that 
Phraſe of Nimrod, that he was nenen hunter, 1 MD before the 
Lord we render it, but it ſometimes ſignifies agazn/? the Lord. So what 
4p.Euſeb. Abydenus faith the Gyants, that they were * 1 is «rom, thoſe 
i Prep. Ev. that came out of the earth, 1s ſuppos'd to be taken from that 
$399 "Ol hraſe, Cen. 10. 11. NS). INT FD, e terra ipſu extit. But far more 

TE e ar and probable is that which Learned Men are generally agreed 
5 in concerning Bacchus his _ born of Jupiter's Thigh, which 
5 1 18 wo an Expreſſion of that Hebraiſin & h, wherein coming 
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5 | out of the thigh is a phraſe for ordinary Procreation. 


1190 3. 3. A third way obſervable, is, the alteration of the Names in 
we | the ancient Tradition, and putting Names of like importance to 
= them in their own Language. Thus Jupiter who was the fame 
ſt. | with Cham; was called zu 29 d as DN, from: BAN fervere, 
incaleſcere. Auel. Alia bine N Ad, faith Herodotus; him whom 
the Greeks call zus the «Egyptians call Cham. So Fapheth, whoſe 
memory was preſerv'd under Neptune, to whoſe portion the Iſlands 
in the Sea fell, was called by the Greeks nau, which comes(faith Bo. 
Bochart. chartus) from the Punic dH, which ſigniſies large and broad, which 
Phaleg.l.1. is the very importance of the Hebreu , thenge in alluſion to 
to the Name, it is ſaid, Gen. 9 25. FB! r HD Cod ſhall en. 
large faphet. Thence the Eprithets of Neptune are E6gmp® Fw 
Fefurgel, all equally alluding to the Name Faphetr. | So ne, 
in the Greek is of the ſame importance with the Heb. M, Demon, 
from TW to deſtroy. Thence we read, Deut 32. 17. they ſacrificed 
Dun, i Devils. Canaan in the Hebrew! ſignifies a Merchant; 
thence Mercury, under whom the memory of Canaam the Son of 
Cham was preſerv'd is deriv'd, by many from n, 'zo-ſell. Ceres 
which was the Inventreſs of Agrzcultuze, from V which 1mports 
Bread. corn. Theſe and many others are/produc'd by Yoſſus, He 
frus.; Bothartus and other Learned Men, which I inſiſt not om] 
becauſe my deſign is only 4igitos ad funtes intendere, and to mak 
theſe handſom and probable. conjectures, argumentative to 0 
purpoſe, and to bind up thoſe looſe and ſcattering obſervation 
into tome order and method, in which they; have not yet appear © | 
nor been 1mprov'd to that end which I make uſe of them tor. 
When the Oriental phraſes were ambiguous and equivocal; the 
omitted that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, and took ; 
which was more ſtrange and fabulous. From hence mw wy ras 
oe Bochari 
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hHochartus hath fetch'd the Fable of the Golden Fleece, which was 

nothing elſe wit yet the Treaſury. of the Kingof:Colchis ; but 

it was diſguis'd under the name of the Golden Fleece, becauſe the 

gyriac word NP, fignifies both a Fleece and a Treaſury: So the. 

Pulls and Dragons that kept it, were nothing but the Walls and 

Rrazen-gates; for WW, ſignifies both a Bull and a Wall, and 

5 Braſs, anda Dragon. And ſo the Fable of the Braſ5-Bull inthe 

Mountain of 3 which foretold Calamities, aroſe from the 

Fgquivocation of the Pheniciam or Hebrew words v MR, which 

ſignify either Doctor, Augur, or bos ex ere, a foreteller of events or 

2 Prazen-ÞBull. From the like Ambiguity of the word ND aroſe 

the Fable of Jupiter ſtealing Europa in the form of a Bull, becauſe 

the word either ſignifies a Hip in which he convey d her away, or 

a Bull; or it may be the Ship had e bovis, as the Ship St. 

Paul ſailed in had Caſtor and Pollux, it r ng to call their Ships 

by the names of the Signs they carry'd. From the like Equivo- Bact. 

cation in the Phænician Language doth Bochartus fetch many other 795". 

Heathen Fables, in his Excellent Piece De Phenicum Coloniis, as 

particularly that of Arethuſa coming from Alpheus, which was 

from 22% a Ship, becauſe it was not far from an Excellent Ha- 

ben. And fo he makes the Chimera to be no more than a mere 

ens rationis ; for he takes the Chimera which Hellerophon con- 

quered, to be only the People of Sohm under the three Gene- 

rals, Aryus, Troſibis, and Arſalus ; N that ſignifies a Lion; Tro- 

ſibis was NM WR) the head of a Serpent: Arſalus was 1 VR 4 16d. Li. 

joung Kidz and fo the Chimæra conſiſted of the form of a Lion, a2 

Goat, and 4 Serpent. Thus we ſee how eafy a matter it was to ad- 

vance the Heathen Mythology from the Equivocation of the Oriental 

Languages, in which their Traditions were convey'd to them. 

But yet a more prolific Principle of Mythology was by attri- VI. 

buting the Actions of ſeveral Perſons to one who was the firſt or 

che chief of them. Thus it was in the Stories of Jupiter, Neptune, 

Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Juno, Bacchus and Hercules, which 

were a collection of the Actions done by a multitude of Perſons, 

which were all attributed to one Perſon So Voſſius tells us before vj. 4. 

the time of the Trojan Wars, moſt of their Kings, who were re- 74% 1.1. 

nowned and powerful, were called Zoves. Now when the Actions 

of all theſe were attributed to one Jupiter of Crect, they muſt needs 

well his Story up with abundance of Fables. J oſſius hath taken a 

great deal of pains to digeſt in an Hiſtorical manner the Stories of 

the ſeveral Fuptters, whereof he reckons two Argives, a third the 

Father of Hertules, a fourth a King of Phrygia, and two more of 

Creet z to one of which, without any Diſtinction, the Actions of 

al the reſt were aſcribed; and who was worſhipped under the name 

of Fupiter. And ſo' beſides the ancient Neprane, who was the 

lame with Japhetz they ſometimes underſtood any Inſular Prince, 

or one that had great power at Sea; but beſides theſe, there were 

wo Famous Weprunes among the Greets, the one of Athens, the 

other the Builder of the Walls of Troy: Now the Stories of all 

thcie being mixed together, muſt needs make a ſtrange confuſion. 

So for Mars,” beſides that ancient one they had by the Oriental 

Tradition; they had a Spartan, Thracian , and Arcadian Mars. * cite! 
hat abundante of Mercuries are we told of by * Tw/ly ? and of B.. 
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no leſs than five Minervas? Every angry, ſcornful, jealous Query 
would fill up the Fables of Juno, who was equally. claim'd by the 
Argives and Samians. What conteſts were there between the Gree, 
— eg yptians, concerning the Country of Bacchus, or Liber 
Pater, whoſe Story was made up of many patches of the Orieg. 
tal Story, as will appear afterwards. The fame may be ſaid of 
| Hercules. Now what a ſtrange way was this to increaſe the num. 
ber of Fables? when they had one whoſe memory was anciently 
preſerved among them, they attributed the Actions of all ſuch to 
bing who came near him in that which his Memory was moſt re. 
markable for: And in thoſe things which they did retain of the 
Eaſtern Tradition, it was an uſual thing to confound Perſons, 
Places and Actions together. So the Story of Enoch and Methy. 
ſelah is joyned together by Stephanus de Urbibus, under the Name 


| Srezh. V. of Ana, who is there ſaid to live above 300 years (which agrees 
Aan, with Enoch as the Name doth) and that at his death the World 


ſhould be deſtroy'd by a Flood; which agrees with Methu/elah. 80 
Abraham by Orpheus is called Men, which belongs to 1/aac his 
Son; ſo the Actions of Nimrod, Ninus and Cham, are confounded 
together in their 8 By theſe ſeveral ways now we under- 
ſtand how the Original Tradition was by degrees corrupted and 
altered in the Heathen Mytholgg . vs Tree | 
I come now to the footſteps of Scripture- hiſtory, which not. 
withſtanding theſe corruptions, may be diſcern'd in the Heathen 
Mythology, which I ſhall methodically inquire after according to 
the ſeries of Scripture-hiſtory. That the Names given to Gop 


v. Scalger. in Scripture were preſerv'd among the Phænicians, appears ſuth- 


5 Gre, Ciently by the remainders of the Phanician Theology , tranilated 


Selden.ds by Philo Byblius out of Sanchonathon ; wherein we. rcad of the 


Du, Yr. God e, which hath the fame Letters with MV, beſides which 


Cine l. +. there we I e Ea, the ſame with I, The moſt Highs2nd 
2 *@, which is IN The ſtrong God; Beelſaman, which is, 19 2 
The God of Heaven: and Hue, the very Name of Gop us'd in 

the beginning of Geneſis ſo often. Beſides in thoſe Fragments we 

have expreſs mention of the Chavs, and the Evening following it, 

or the Darkneſs on the face of the Deep; the Creation of Angels 

under the z N thoſe Beings which contemplate the 
Heavens: and the Creation of Mankind, k-. be Adee, 1.6. 0 

*, faith Bochartus, The voice of the mouth of God, which 1s 

by Gop's Ward and Inſpiration, when it is expreſs d that GO 

faid, Let us make Man, and that he breathed into him the breath 

e lde. of life. After we read of he. and a, which properly agree to 
5 % Adam, who was made out of the Earth. Vaſſius conceives that 
Tait de the memory of Adam was preſerv'd among the old Germans, of 
moribus whom Tacitus ſpeaks, Celebrant antiquis carminibus Twiſtont 
, Deum terra editun, c filitum Mannum, originem gentis, condito- 
reſque. Either by Tuiſto Adam is underſtood, who was form'd of 

the Earth, and by Mannus, Noah. or by Tuiſto Gop may be un- 
derſtood, by Mannus, Adam; to which conjecture may be 

added further that the ſame Author reports that ſome of the G. 

ans ſacrificed to 1/is, which Vaſſius likewiſe conceives to be a fe- 
mainder of the Hebrew Iſeha And ſo among the A gnptians 

is with like probability conceiv'd that Adam and 1/che were af 
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ſerv'd under Oſiris and Jſis, as they were 1 In 

| ainder of the 
Name of Adam; for the Greeks had no termination in M, there- 
fore for Adam they pronounced it Adan, and that from A and 
ſo the City Adana: Now that 'av#%, by Srephanus de Urbibus, is 
{aid to be the Son of Heaven and Earth. k A 144 g dt m 


Cilicia, the City Adana is thought to have ſome re 


This Adanus; he tells us, Was otherwiſe | called xe. or. Saturn, 


lee, Tale Caſſius, Severus, and Cornelius" Nepos, de al (ae 
Tertullian faith) confeſs Saturn to have been a Many and accord- 


ing to their Fables, he muſt have been the firſt of Men. Sat urn 


was the Son of Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam: he taught 


Men Husbandry ; and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the ground? 


Beſides, that power which Saturn had, and was depos'd from, doth 
fly ſet out the Dominion Man had in the Golden Age of Inno- 


cency which he loſt by his own folly. And Adams hiding him 


{elf from the preſence of the Lorp, gave occaſion to the Name 
of Saturn, from Satar to hide. We find ſomething of Cain pre- 


ſery'd in the Phenician Antiquities, under the Name of *Azzr;0-. 
or '4ye5ms, the firſt Countryman or Husbandman, who with his 
Brother Ave, built Houſes, and the firſt foundation of à City is 
attributed to Cam: And on that account Voſſius conjectures: that 
the memory of Cain's Wife was preſerv'd under Veſta, both 
becauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Saturn, 1. e. of Adam, and that 
ſhe is ſaid , vir an,, rigetd, to find find out fipſt the way of 
building Houſes. That Tubal-Cain gave firſt occaſion to the Name 


and Worſhip of Vulcan, hath been very probably conceiv'd,' both 


from the very great affinity of the Names, and that 'Tuba/-Cair' is 
xpreſly mention'd 2% be an Inſtructer of every Artificer in braſs and 


iron; and as near relation as Apollo had to Vulcan, fubal had to 
Tubal-Cain, who. was the Inventer of Muſic, or the Father af all 


ſuch as handle the ere Organ; which the Greeks attribute to 


Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrard and others aſeribe 
to Naamah, the Siſter of Jubal and Tubal-· Cain, vis. that ſhe was 
the Inventer of Spinning and Weaving, then may ſhe come in for 
Mmery4. + Thus we fee there were ſome, tho! but obſcure foot- 
ſteps preferved, even of that part of Scripture-hiſtory which pre- 
ceeded the'Bilood. © 2549 9 25 0) - in HRS N 
The memory of the Deluge it (elf we have already found to be 
preſerved in the Heathen 22 ve come therefore to Noah 
and his Poſterity. Nany parcels of Noah's memory was preſerved 
in the ſcattered fragments of many Fables, under Saturn, Janus, 
Prometheus; and Bacchus. Bochartus inſiſts on no fewer than 14 
Parallels between Noah and the Heathen Saturn, which he faith 
are ſo plain, that there is no doubt but under Saturn, Noah was 
underſtood in the Heathen Mythology. Saturn was ſaid to be the 
common Parent of Mankind, ſo was Noah; Saturn was a juſt 


King, Noah not only righteous himſelf, but a preacher of Righ- 
teouſneſs; The Golde 


en Age of Saturn was between Noah and the 
diſperſion of Nations. In Noa#'s time all Mankind had but one 
Language, which the Heathens extend under Saturn, both to Men 
and Beaſts : The Plantation of Vines attributed to Saturn by the 
Heathens as to Noah by the Seriptures: The Law of Saturn men- 
. tioned 
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— | only an adumbration of Noa#'s preſervationafter the Flood, which 
10 might be accounted. a ſecond; Nativity, when the reſt of the World 
. was deſtroy d; and withal Phileſtratus in the Life of Apollonius 
0 pia, relates that the ancient Indian Bacehus came thither out of 4 
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{FA 9 0 Itaditions, we ns gather almoſt an intire Hiſtory of all the pal- 


= him. Herodotus his ſaying that Aſia was Prometheus his Wife, 
145 might relate to the Country Noah lived in, and our propagation 
i Fl from thence. Another part of Noa/'s memory was preſerved un. 
oy. der Fanus; the Name of Janus is moſt probably derived from iu, 


= : L 0 mani, que fano autor? conſeritur now to whom can this be {6 
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1 Ix. As che Story. of Sat 1 

„ Sons of Noah and thoſe of Saturn, Fupiter, Neptune, and Pluie 
| | "* | have their. peculiar reſemblances to each other. Of which I eu 
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Gods without puniſhment, ſeems to reſpect the Fact and Curſe of 
Cham, in reference to Noah. Saturn and Rhea, and thoſe with 
them are ſaid to be born of Thetis, or the Ocean, which plainly 
alludes to Noah and his companies eſcaping the Flood; thence 1 
Ship was the ſymbol of Saturn; and that Sarurn devoured all his 
Qhlldren, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Deſtruction of the old 
World by Noa#'s Flood. And not only under Saturn, but under 
Promat heus too, was Noah's memory preſerved. Diodorut ſpeaks 
44.1.1. of the great Flood under Prometheus; and Prometheus implies 
- one that hath Forecaſt and Wiſdom, ſuch as N oah had, hereby 
he foretold the Flood, and was ſaved in it, when others were Ehi. 
netheus's,. that had not Wit to prevent their own deſtruction. 

And no wonder if Prometheus were Nogh, that the forming Man- 

kind was attributed to him, when the World was peopled from 


1 becauſe of Npa/'s planting a Vine, and Janus was called Conj. | 
WW; - | V. Mayer. VUius, faith Macrobius, a conſtrendo, hoc eſt, d propagine generis fu. 


properly apply'd as to Noah, from whom Mankind was propa- 
gared? and Janus his being bj5frons. or looking ves. xy. ales, for- 
_ ward and backward, is not ſo fit an Emblem of any thing as of 
Noah's ſeeing thoſe two Ages before. and after the Flood. And 
Rueſtions, that the ancient Coins had on one ſide the Image of 
Janus with his two Faces, on the other. ws. ariyarar A agdepr. dry 
Ale, the fore or hinder part of the ſbip, by which the memory of 
the Ark of Noah ſeems to have been preſerv d. Thus we ſee What 
Analogy there is in the Story of Janus to that of Noah not that 
Igive credit to thoſe fooleries which tell us of Noab's coming from 
Paleſtine with his Son Japhet into Italy, and planting. Colonies 
there, for which we are beholding to the ſpurious Erbruſcen An- 
tiquities; but all that I aſſert is, that the NAP of Noah raighs.he 
preſery'd in the eldeſt Colonies, cho! diſguiſed under other Names, 
as here in the caſe of anus And on the fame account that the 
Name of Janus is attributed to Noah, ſome likewiſe believe him 
to have been the moſt ancient Bacchus; who was according to Dio- 
dorus Eogmis © «waide the firſt planter of Vines. and inſtrutter af Men 
in making Wines: and beſides Bacchus his being twice born) {cems 
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Expeditions into India were the attempts of Nimrod and the A. 
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largely ſpoken, and we have touched on al. 7 4: 

rcady. Beſides Which chis latter Author hach carry'd the Parallel 16. 

lower, and finds Canaan the Son of Cham, the fame with: Aercuty Bochorr, 
the Son of Jupiter as it was the eurſe of Canaan to be a ſervant my 5 
of ſervants». ſo Mercury is always deſcribed under ſervile employ+ 

ments; his Wings ſeem to be the Ships of the Phenicians who 


vere derived from Canaan, and his being the God of Trade, 


ting the gx cat Merchandize of the Phænicians, and Mercur * 85 
Thievery noting the Pyracies, or at leaſt the ſubtilty and craft of 


the Phentcians ; he was the Father of Eloguence and Aſtronumy, 


xs Letters and Aſtronam came from the Phænicians into Greece. 
The ſame Author parallels Nimrod and Bacebus, and Magog and 
Prometheus together. The Name of Bacchus is but a light varia - 
tion of 2 W, Bar- cus, as Nimrod was the Son of Chus, and 
Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the Greeks, which is the very Name 
of Nimrod among them, and Bacchus is called aureus. which ex- 
cellently interprets Nimrod 's being a mighty hunter. Bacchus his 
nan Emperors. On which account FVoſſius makes Nimrod or Be- Yoſſi: de 
/us the moſt ancient Mars; for Heſtiaus Mileſins ſpeaks of Enya: 1% 
lus which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. That the 
memory of Magog was preſerved under Prometheus, theſe things 
make it probable, that Magog was the Son of Fapbet, as Prome- 
theus of Iapetus, and that the Poſterity of Magag was placed about 
Caucaſus, where Prometheus is feigned to lie: and the eating of Pro- 
metheys his Heart, islonly an Interpretation of , which apply d 
to the Heart ſignifies to waſte away, and be conſum d. Thus far 
Boch artes , ! % fot; x11 

The Phwmician Antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the memory 
of Abraham's ſacrifieing his Son Iſaacs by that place which Euſe- 
bius produceth out of Porphyry's: Book concerning the Fews ; 
where he relates, How Saturn whom the Phoenicians call Iſrael, ben 
he reigned in thoſe parts and had an only ſon called ſeoud, of a Nymph ”. Scaliger. 
calle Anobret, being under ſome great calamity, did ſacrifice that 4 . 
[on of his, being clothed quit h a royal habit. Here we have a Royal _ 
Perion called Iſrael; and that Abraham ſhould beaccounted a King 
in thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, and 
what petty Royalties there were in thoſe times. But Grotius, and Gros. in 


V. 10, 


rael, but that the Tranſeriber of Euſebius meeting with b, ſup- vic de 
oſed 3 be 2 1 27 10 F l. N d ſ 8 | 1 1 | n: Idol. i 1. 

poſech it to be à contraction of h. and ſo writ at length: it © 

muft be acknowledg'd that h is uſed in the Phencian Theology for 

Saturn, but yet the circumſtances of the Story make the ord! 

reading not improbable; neither is it ſtrange, that Abraham ſhould 


be called by the name of the People which he was the Progenitor 
of. That J 


from him Voſtus, do not think that Abraham was here called / Pee. f 


Take thy ſon, Vu, thy only ſon; 
can feoud. That Sara is meant by 
implies, which is n | 
is, ex gratis concipiens, which the Apoſtle explains, Through f 


erives it Ma v, Annoberet, that Bocharr.de 
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bam, was believ'd'by the'Phenicians as really done, that it might 
de as a precedent to them for their A ee, ſacrificing of Mes 1 
thing ſo much in uſe among the Phænicians, and all the Co oniegde | 
rived from them, as many Learned Men have at large ſhew'd;- Bu. 
eſides _ there are particular teſtimonies concerning Abraßaꝶ 

his age, wiſdom and knowledg, his coming out of Call aa, and 

+ Feſuph, — ropagation of Knowledg from him among the 'Cha/Jzzy; 


Antiq. I. 1. 


NJ 


hwnicians, and «© Egyptians, are extant out of Beroſus, EBupte. 
AS... and others in * Fo/ephus and Euſebius, and fromthenee trap, 
Erg. Il. ſeribed by many Learned Men, which on that account 1 forhe,, 
. 16. tranſcribing, as being common and obvious 
x. _ Some have not improbably conjectured, that the memory 9f 
Jacob's long peregrination and ſer vice with his Uncle Laban, was 
preſerved W the _— Apollo his baniſhment and being a She 
Callimach. herd under Admetus. For Callimachus reports that Love was the 
Hun in cauſe of Apolla's travails, as it was of Jacob's, and withal mention; 
ga a ſtrange increaſe of Cartel under Apollo's care, anſwerable to what 
the Scripture reports concerning Jacob. But it is more certain, 
Gen. 28. that the memory of Jacob's ſetting up the Hrone he had reſted on 
18. for a Pillar, a pouring O) upon it, and calling the place Bethe 
Scalig. not. Was preſerved under the Anointed Stones, Which the Phenician; 
in Frag Gr. from Bethel called Barn, ' as hath been frequently oblery'd by 
_ Learned Men, from whence came the cuſtom of Anbinting fone; 
22 among the Heathens, of which ſo very many have largely if: 
_ a courſed. Thence the Proverb of a ſuperſtitious Many aw 3b 
7 Hein in 09 ct. which Arnobius calls lubricatum lapidem, & ex” olivi 
_ A. unguine ſordidatum It ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyl, was 
Caſautos, then the ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The Name '2xm6 
«d Theoph. for {uch-a ſtone occurs in Heſychins, the Greek Etynologiſts, Da. 
P. 25: , maſcius in Photius, and others. That the memory of Foſeph in | 
Arnes.l. i. Egypt was preſerved under the COD ee, Apis, hath been ſhew'd 
Calvi, with a great deal of probability by the Learned Yo/7us, in his often- 
Ford, cited piece of Idolatry, from the teſtimonies of Julius Maternus, 
ouzel. Rufinus, and Suidas'z and from theſe three Arguments 1, The 
ro" ge greatneſs of the Benefit which the © /Zgyprians received by Foſeph; 
Minuc. de Which was of that nature that it could not eaſily be forgot, and that 
wands N was ſo proper to ſet it out as the A tian Apis; be. 
cauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine, and the plenty by 
fat; and Minucius at Nome, for 1 the People in a time 
5 of famine, had à Statue of a golden Bull erected to his memory. 
2. The «Egyptians were not backward to teſtify their reſpect 
to Joſeph, as appears by Pharaoh's rewarding him; now it 
was the cuſtom: of the Aayptians to preſer ve the memories 
of their great Benefactors by ſome ſymbols to poſterity; hic 
were at firſt intended only 2 a Civil uſe, altho' they were af. 
ter abus d to Superſtition and Tdolatry. z. From the Names 0! 
Apis and SHerapis. Apis he conceives to be the ſacred Name 0 
2 among the e. and is as much as IN,” Father; 10 


Joſeph himſelf ſaith, he was a Father to Pharaoh. And Serabis, 
as Rufnus and Sudas both tell us, had a Buſbel upon his Head 
Gen. 45.8. and Serapis is probably derived from , Sor, which ſignifes 1 

Bull, and Apit. So that by this means the Story of Fofeph is at. 

teſted by the r rn ſuperſtitions, of which they can give 1 

account ſo likely ast "25 


is is. <Dp% | Many 


F F 


preſery'd among the Braſiatæ of Laconica: and Bacchus in Or- 

phens is called wins. and by Plutarch de Jide & Oſiride, Paleſtinus : 

and he is called Byzdmp, which agrees to Moſes, who, beſides his own 
Mother, was on by Pharaoh's Daughter: Bacchus was likewiſc 
commended for his Beauty as Moſes was, and was ſaid to be educa- 

ted in a Mount of Arabia called Nyſa, which agrees with Moſes 

his reſidence in Arabia forty years; ſo Plutareh mentions | 00; Au- 

ws, the baniſhments of 4 ; and Nonnus mentions Bacchus xom. 
his flight into the Red-ſea: who hkewiſe mentions his Battles Pio l. ac. 
in Arabia, and with the neighboring Princes there. Diodorus faith, Died. 1. 4. 
that Bacchus his Army had not only Men but Women in it; which 


7 


is moſt true of the company which Moſes led. Orpbeus calls Bac- 


chas wage, and attributes to him A t whereby we un- 
derſtand Moſes his being a Legiſlator, and that he deliver'd the 
Laws in two Tables. Moſes g Water out of a Rock with 
his Rod, is preſerv'd in the Orgia of Bacchus, in which Euripides 
relates that Agave and the reſt of the Bacehz celebrating the Orgia, 
one of them touched a Rock, and the Water came out: we in 
the ſame Orgia Euripides reports how they were wont to crown 

their Heads with Serpents, probably in memory of the cure of the 

fiery Serpents in the Wilderneſs. A Dog is made the companion 

of Bacchas ; which is the ſignifieationof Caleb, who ſo faithful ad- 

hered to Moſes. To theſe and ſome other circumſtances infifted 2ocbarr, 
on by Vaſſius, Bochartus adds two more very conſiderable ones; . 


which are, that Nonnus reports of Bacchus that he touched the © at 285 


two Rivers Orontes and Hydaſpes with his Thyrſus, or Nod, and 
that the Rivers dried, and he paſs d thro' them: and that his Tvy- 


ſlaſf being thrown upon the ground, crept up and down like a 


Serpent, and that the Indians were in darkneſs while the Bacchæ en- 
joy'd light; which circumſtances confider'd will make every one that 


bath judgment ſay as Bochartus doth; Ex mirabilt illo conſenſu vel 


bci apparebit priſcos fabularum-arechitettos a ſcriptoribus ſacris mul- 
ia eſſe mutuatos. From this wonderful agreement of Heathen My- 


| 7hology with the Scriptures, it cannot but appear that one is a cor- 


ruption of the other. That the memory of Foſbua and Sampſon vefius d. 
was preſerved under Hercules Tyrius, is made likewiſe very pro- 7% 
bable from ſeveral circumſtances of the Stories. Others have de- % 
duced the many Rites of Heathen Worſhip from thoſe us'd in the 


rene among the Fews. Several other might be inſiſted on, 
35 the Parallel ber: 


2rween 'Og and Typ ho, | and between the old Sule- nnn 
m5 and Balaam, both noted for their skill in Divination, both Dir. co. 
taken by Water, Num. 22. J "both noted for ring on an Aſs : Foun: 
i 4s l $0" faith “ Lucian of the old Sms; and ; ; ut . + hs 
whic 
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ptions of Heathen Mythology. . 


which makes it more probable, is that of Pauſunias, E, n , Reh, 
wes loo wring,. which ſome Learned Mien have been much puzied 


to find out the truth of; and this conjecture which L here propoung, 
may paſs atleaſt for a probable account of it. But I ſhall no log. 
ger inſiſt on theſe things, having, I ſuppoſe,” done what is ſuff- 
cient to our purpoſe, which is, to make it appear hat footſteps 
there are of the truth of Scripture-hiftory amidſt all the corry- 
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. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture: the 


terms of Salvation only contain d therein. The ground of the 
diſeſteem of the Scripture is tacite Unbelief. II. The Excellency 
of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters aubich Gow hath 
reveal d therein. IV. The Excellency of the diſcoveries of Gov); 
Nature which are in Scripture." V. Of the Goodneſs and Love 
f Gob in CHRIST. The ſutableneſs of thoſe diſcoveries of 
Gop to our Natural Notions of a DEITY. Ihe neceſſity of 
Gop's making known Himſelf to us in order to the regulating 
our Conceptions of Him. VI. The Scriptures give the full 
account of the ſtate of Mens. Souls, and the corruptions which 
are in them. The only way of pleaſmg Gon diſcover d in Si. 
ptures. VII. The Soriptures contain matters. of greateſt Myfte- 
riouſneſs, and mos? univerſal ſatisfaftion to Men's _ Minds. 
VIII. The Excellency of the manner wherein things are re. 
veal d in Scriptures, in regard ef Clearneſs, Authority, Purity, 
IX. Uniformity, and Perſuaſivene ſs. X. the Excellency of the 
Seriptures as a Rule of life. The Nature of the Duties of Religion 
and the Reaſonableneſs of them. . The Greatneſs: of the Entou- | 
ragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures. XI. Ihe great 
Excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in them the Code. 
nant of Grace in order to Man's Salvation. -, . n 
FT Aviag thus largely prov'd the truth of all thoſe paſſages of 
| ſacred Scripture which concern the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages 
of the World, by all thoſe Arguments which a ſubject of that na-. 
ture is capable of, the only thing left in order to our full proving 
che Divinity of the Scriptures, is, the conſideration of thoſe mat. 


deters contain'd in it, which are in an eſpecial mannet ſaid to be of 


Divine Revelation. For thoſe hiſtorical paſſages, tho we believe 
them as contain d in the Scriptures to have been divinely inſpir d 


. 


. 


Boox III. Chap. I. - ORTGINES SAN ain 


1s well as others: yet they are ſuch things as ſuppoſing no Divine 
Revelation, might have been known ſufficiently to the World, 
had not Men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and means 
of preſerving them; but thoſe matters which Fnow come to diſ- 
courſe of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent nature, ſuch as 
it had been impoſlible for the Minds of Men to reach, had the 
not been immediately diſcover'd by Gop himſelf. And thoſe are 
the Terms and Conditions on which the Soul of Man tay upon 
| good grounds expect an eternal Happineſs, which we aſſert the 
Pook of Scriptures to be the only authentic and infallible records 
of. Men might by the improvements of Reaſon and the ſagacity 
of their Minds diſcover much, not only of the lapſed condition 
| of their Souls, and the neceſſity of a purgation of them, in or- 
der to their Felicity; but might in the general know what things 
are pleaſing and acceptable to the Divine Nature, from thoſe dif- 
ferences of Good and Evil which are unalterably fix d in the things 
themſelves: but which way to obtain any certainty of the Remiſ- 
fon of Sins, to recover the Grace and Faro of Gop, to enjoy 
perfect Tranquillity and Peace of Conſcience, to be able to pleaſe 
Gop in things agreeable to his Will, and by theſe to be aſſur'd of 
eternal Bliſs, had been impoſſible for Men to have ever found, had 
not Gop himſelf been graciouſly pleas'd to reveal them to us. Men 
might ſtill have bewildred themſelves in following the Ignes fatui 
of their own NN and hunting up and down the World for 
a path which leads to Heaven, but could have found none, unleſs 
Gop himſelf taking Py of the wandrings of Men had been pleas'd - 
to hang out a Light from Heaven to direct them in their way 
thicher, and by this Pharos of Divine Revelation to direct them 
ſo to ſteer their courſe, as to eſcape ſplitting themſelves on the F 


Rocks of open nh or being ſwallow'd up in the Quick- 
finds of terrene delights. Neither doth he ſhew them only what 
Shelves and Rocks they muſt eſcape, but what particular courſe 


they mult ſteer, what Star they muſt have in their Eye, what Com- | | 
| paſs they muſt obſerve, what Winds and Gales they muſt expect 1 | L 
; and pray for, if they would arrive at laſt at eternal Bliſs. Eternal 5 "ll 
Bliſs! What more could a Gop of infinite Goodneſs promiſe, or the 4 


Soul of Man wiſh for? A Reward to ſuch who are fo far from 
deſerving, that they are ſtill provoking ; Glory to fuch who are more 
apt. to be aham'd of their Duties, than of their Offences; but 
that it ſhould not only be a Glorious Reward, but Eternal too, is that 
which tho ivinfinicely tranſcend the Deſerts of the Receivers, yet 
it highly diſcovers the infinite Goodneſs of the Giver.” But when 
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4 we not only know that there is fo rich a Mine of ineſtimable Trea- 9 
c | fures, but if the Owner of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, : bl 
5 and gives us certain and infallible directions how to come to che | 
n full poſſeſſion of it; how much are we in love with Miſery, and 5 bi 
I do we court our own ruin, if we neglect to hearken to his Dire- | FH 
4 ions, and obſerve his Commands!” i 
b. This is that we are now undertaking to make good concerning . aj 
= the ger /prures, that theſe alone contain thoſe. ſacred diſcoveries, bb | bf 
N which the Souls of Men may come at laſt to enjoy a compleatand | | 9 


WE 


eternal Happineſs. One would think there could be nothing more f 
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needleſs in the World than to bid Men regard their own 


and to ſeek to be Bappy vet whoever caſts his Eye into the Wan 
wall find no counſel ſo little hearkened to as this, nor any thing 
which is more generally look d on as a matter trivial and impert; 
nent. Which cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two grounds, 
that either they think it no great wiſdom, to let go their preſent 
hold as to the good things of this World, for that which the 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever live to ſee or no; or else 


that their Minds are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be not ſent on: 


Guiana Voyage to Heaven, whether the certainty of it be yet ful 
diſcover'd, or the inſtructions which are given be ſuch as may in. 
fallibly conduct them thither. The firſt, tho it hath the adyan- 
tage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and further expectation; yet to 
a rational Perſon who ſeriouſly reflects on himſelf, and ſums u 
what (after all his troubles and diſquietments in the procuring, his 
cares in keeping, his diſappointments in his expectations, his feats 
of loſing what he doth enjoy, and that vexation of Spirit which 
attends all theſe) he hath gain'd of true contentment to his Mind, 
can never Fran believe that ever theſe things were intended for 
his Happineſs. For is it poſſible that the Soul of Man ſhould 


ever enjoy its full and compleat Happineſs in this World, when 


nothing is able to make it happy, but what is moſt ſutable to its 
Nature, able to fill up its large Capacity, and commenſurate wich 


its Duration? but in this Life the matter of Mens greateſt deliglt 


is ſtrangely unſutable to the Nature of our rational Beings, the 
meaſure of them too ſhort for our vaſt Deſires to ſtretch them- 
ſelves upon, the Proportion too ſcant and narrow to run parallel 
with Immortality. It muſt be then only a Supreme, Infinite and 


Eternal Being, which by the free communications of his Bounty 


and Goodneſs can fix and ſatiate the Soul's Deſires, and by the 
conſtant flowings forth of his own uninterrupted ſtreams of Fa- 
vor will always keep up Deſire, and yet always ſatisfy it: One 
whoſe Goodnels can N be felt by ſome tranſient touches here, 
whoſe Love can be ſeen but as thro” a lattice, whaſe conſtant pre- 
ſence may be rather wiſh'd for than enjoy d who bath reſerv d 
the full ſight and fruition of himſelf to that future ate, when all 
theſe dark veils ſhall be done away, and the Soul ſhall be conti- 
nually ſunning her ſelf under immediate beams of Light and Love. 
But how or in what way the Soul of Man in this degenerate con- 
dition ſhould come to be partaker of fo great a Happineſs, by the 
enjoyment. of that Gop our Natures are now at ſuch a diſtance 
from, is the greateſt and moſt important inquiry of Human Na- 
ture; and we continually ſee how ſucceſleſs and unſatisfactory the 


endeavors of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who have ſought 
for this Happineſs in a way of their own finding out: The large 


volume of the Creation, wherein Gon hath deſcrib'd fo much of 
his Wiſdom and Power, is yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and 
imperfect to ſet forth to us the way which leads to eternal Happr - 
nels. Unleſs then the ſame Gop who made Mens Souls at firſt, 
do ſhew them the way for their recovery; as they are in a dege- 


nerate, ARE will he in a deſperate condition: but the ſame Bouaty 


and Goodneſs of Gon, which did at firſt diſplay it ſelf in giving 


Being 
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Being to Mens Souls, hath in a higher manner enlarged the Di. 
covery of it ſelf, by making known the way whereby we may be 
taken into his Grace and Favor again W g {a 

Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, thereby to m. 
make it appear that this way is of that peculiar excellency, that | 
we may have from thence the greateſt evidence, it could come from „ 
no other Author but Gop himſelf, and doth tend to no other end 
but our eternal Happineſs. Now that incomparable excellency which 
is in the ſacred Scriptures, will fully appear, if we .confider the 
Matters contain'd in them under this threefold” capaci 1. As 
Matters of Divine Revelation. 2. As a Rule of Life. 3. As con- 
raining that Covenant of Grace which relates to Man's eternal Hap- 
i. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it Matters 
of Divine Revelation, and therein the excellency of the Scriptures 
appears in two things. 1. The Matters which are revealed. 2 The 
Manner wherem they re revealed. . 8 

I. The matters whith are revealed in Scripture, may be conſider'd 
theſe three ways. 1. As they are matters of. the preateſt weight 
and moment. 2. As matters of the greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. 
As matters of the moſt univerſal ſatisfattion to the Minds of © 

1. They are matters of the greateſt moment and importante for 
Men to pn The Wiſdom of Men is moſt known by the weight 
of the things they ſpeak; and therefore that wherein the Wiſdom 
of Gop 1s diſcover'd, cannot contain any thing that 1s mean and 
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5 trivial; they muſt be matters of the I importance, which 

the ſupreme Ruler of the World vouchſafes to ſpeak to Men con- 1 
N cerning: And ſuch we ſhall find the matters which Gop hath re- , | 
4 vealed in his Word to be, which either concern the rectifying our ! 
# apprehenſions of his Nature, or making knownto Men their ſtate a 
2 and condition, or diſcovering the way whereby to avoid eternal = 
F Miſery. Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppoſing Gop f 


> 
bu 


to diſcover his Mind to the World, it doth not highly become him 87 . 
to ſpeak to Men o ?? 5.04546 ee e 0 

1. V hat is there which doth more highly concern Men to know Iv. 
than Gon himſelf? or what more nde W  _ 1 
could he diſcover than himſelf to the World? There is nothing = 

certainly which ſhould more commend the Scriptures to us, than 2 | 
that thereby we may grow more acquainted with Gop; that we 


may know more of his Nature, and all his Perfections, and many 
of the great Reaſons of his: actings in the World. We 76 by 
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them underſtand with ſafety what the eternal purpoſes of Gop 
were as to the way of Man's Recovery by the death of his Son; 
Vc may there ſee and underſtand the great Wiſdom of Gop; not | 
only in the contrivance of the World, and opening of it, but in . | A 
the gradual Revelations of himſelf to his People, by what ſteps = 


he train d up his Church ell the JEL of time was come; what 
his Aim was.in laying ſuch a load of Ceremonies on his People of 
the eus; by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the full re- [ 
velation of his Will to the World by 3 in theſe laſt days 1 
by his Son, after he had ſpoke at ſundry times and in divers manners 1 
by the Prophets, &c. unto the Fathers. In the Scriptures we 15 i i 
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_ORIGINES SAC 
the moſt rich and admirable diſcoveries of Divine Goodneſs, and 
all the ways and methods he uſeth in alluring Sinners to himſelf. 
with what Majeſty he commands, with what Condeſcention hein. 
treats, with what importunity he wooes Mens Souls to be recon- 
ciled to him, with what Favor he embraceth, with what Tender. 
neſs he chaſtiſeth, with what Bowels he pitieth thoſe who have 
choſen him to be their Gop! With whar Power he ſupporteth, 
With what Wiſdom he directeth, with what Cordials he refteſherh 
he Souls of ſuch who are dejected under the ſenſe of his diſpleaſure, 
and yet their love is ſincere towards him! With what profound 
humility, what holy boldneſs, what becoming diſtance, and yet 
what reſtleſs importunity do we therein find the Souls of G oy; 
People addreſſing themſelves to him in Prayer! With what cheer. 
fulneſs do. they ſerve him, with what confidence do they truſt 
him, with what reſolution do they adhere to him in all ſtreights 
and difficulties, with what patience do they ſubmit to his Will in 
their greateſt extremities! How fearfulare they of ſinning againk | 
Gop, how careful to pleaſe him, how regardleſs of offering | 
when they muſt chools either that or ſinning, how little appre. 
henſtve of Mens diſpleaſure, while they enjoy the favor of Goy! 
Now all theſe things which are fo fully and pathetically expreſ5'd 
in Scripture, do abundantly ſet forth to us the exuberancy and 
Pleonaſin of Gop's Grace and Goodneſs towards his People, which 
makes them delight ſo much in him, and be fo ſenſible of his dif- 
pleaſure, But above all other diſcoveries of Gop's Goodneſs his 
ſending his Son into the World to die for Sinners, is that which 
the Scripture ſets forth with the greateſt Life and Eloquence By 
Eloquence, I mean not an artificial compoſure of Words, but the 
grayity, weight, and perſuaſiveneſs of the matter contain d in them. 
And what can tend more to melt our frozen Hearts into a cutrent 
of thankful obedience to Gop, than the vigorous reflection of the 
beams of Gop's love thro' Feſus Chriſt upon us! Was there ever 
ſo great an expreſſion of love heard of! nay, was it poſſible to be 
imagin'd, that that Gop who perfectly hates fin, ſhonld himſclt 
offer the pardon of it, and fend his Son into the World to ſecure 
it to the Nager, who doth fo heartily repent of his ſins, as to deny 
himſelf, and take up his Croſs md follow Chri/#! Well might 
Tim. 1. the Apoſtle ſay, This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all at- 
805 ceptation, that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to {ave ſinners 
How dry and ſapleſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of Philoſo- 
phers, c___ with this Sentence! How jejune and unfatisf2 
ctory are all the Diſcoveries they had of Gop and his Goodnels, 
in compariſon of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt! Wel 
might Paul then ſay, That he determined to know nothing bi 
Cor. 2. 2. Chriſt and him crucified. Chriſt crucified 1s the Library Which 
triumphant Souls will be ſtudying in to all eternity. This is the 
only Library which is the true Ih N, that Which (cures tlc 
Soul of all its Maladies and Diſtempers: other Knowledg makes 
Mens Minds giddy and flatulent; thi ſettles and compoſes them: 
other KRnowledg is apt to ſwell Men into high Concerts and Opt 
nions of themſelves; this brings them to the trueſt view of them- 
ſelves, and thereby to humility and ſobriety : other Knowledg 
leaves Mens Hearts as it found them; this alters them and 2 


R | hc . | p 2 | | 0 R TE © a * * 1 
them better. So tranſcendent an excellency is there in the 8 1 
knowledg of Chriſt crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpeculations in . | 
the Wor d. | 8 1 | KS | n | | | 


And is not this an ineſtimable benefit we enjoy by the Scripture, 
chat therein we can read and converſe with all bs expreſſions of 
Gon's Love and Goodneſs, and that in his own Language? Shall 
we admire and praiſe what we meet with in Heathen Philoſophers, 
which is generous and handſom; and ſhall we not adore the inft- 
nite fulneſs of the Scriptures, which run over with continued ex- 
reſſions of that and a higher nature? What folly is it to magnify 
thoſe Lean Kine, the Notions of Philoſophers, and contemn the 
Fat, the Plenty and Fulneſs of the Scriptures? If there be not 
far more valuable and excellent diſcoveries of the Divine Nature 
and Perfections; if there be not far more excellent Directions and 
Rules of Practice in the ſacred Scriptures, than in the ſublimeſt 
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of all the Philoſophers: then let us leave our full ears, and feed 1 
upon the thin. But certainly no ſober and rational Spirit that puts 1 
any rae EE the Knowledg of Gop, but on the ſame account | 
chat he doth praiſe the Diſcourſes of any Philoſophers concerning 9 
Gop, he cannot but ſer a value of a far higher nature on the 1 
Word of Gop. And as the goodneſs of Gop is thus diſcover dd „ 
in Scripture, ſo is his Juſtice and Holineſs: we have therein re- 5 "i 
corded rhe moſt remarkable judgments of Gop upon contuma- | 


cious Sinners, the ſevereſt denunciations of a judgment to come 
againſt all that live in fin, the exacteſt Precepts of Holineſs in the 
World; and what can be deſir d more to diſcover the Holineſs of 
Gop, than we find in Scripture concerning Him? If therefore 
acquaintance with the Nature, Perfections, 8 of ſo excel- 
lent 2 Being as Gop is, be a thing deſirable to Human Nature; 
we have the greateſt cauſe to admire the excellency, and adore the 
fulneſs of the 5 which give us ſo large, rational, and 
compleat account of the Being and Attributes of Gop. And which 
tends yet more to commend the Scriptures to us, thoſe things 
which the Scripture doth moſt fully diſcover concerning Gop, do 
not at all contradict thoſe prime and common Notions which are 
in our Natures concerning him, but do exceedingly advance and 
prove them, and tend the moſt to regulate our Conceptions and 
Apprchenſions of Gon, that we may not miſcarry therein, as other- _ i 
wiſe Men are apt to do. For it being natural to Mien ſo far to | f 


love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value upon thoſe excellen- | 2. 
cies which they think cherdſelyes moſt maſters of: thence Men | ; 
came to be exceedingly miſtaken in their Apprehenſions of a Dezty, 
lome attributing one thing as a Perfection, another a different } 
thing, according to their humors and inclinations. Thus impe- 3 
nous ſelf-willed Men are apt to cry up Gop's abfoliite Power and | 
Dominion as his greateſt Perfeckion; eaſy and ſoft- ſpirited Men 
nis Patience and Goodneſs; ſevere and rigid Men his Juſtice and 
Severity: every one according to his humor and temper, making 
his Gop of his own complexion: and not only fo, butin things re- 5 
mote enough from being Perfections at all; yet becauſe they are % 
luch things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſity they = 
muſt be in Gop, as is evident in the Epicureans 'Abexi, by whic - 
they excluded Providence, as hath been already obſery'd. And | 
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"withal conſidering how very difficult it is for one who, really be. 
lieves that Gop is of a pure, juſt, and holy Nature, and that he 
hath grievouſly offended him by his fins, to believe that thi; 
 Gop will pardon him upon true repentance: It is thence neceſſar 
that Gop ſhould make known himſelf to the World, to preren 
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our miſ-conceptions of his Nature, and to aſſure a ſuſpicious, be 
cauſe guilty Er, how ready he is to pardon iniquity, tran; 
Fed and an ro ſpch ag voleignedly repens. of. thei olles and 
return unto himſelf. Tho' the light of Nature may dictate much 
to us of the Benignity and Goodneſs of the Divine Nature, yet i 
is hard to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further than Go 
general Goodneſs to ſuch as pleaſe. him: but no foundation can 


4 be gathered thence of his readineſs to 8 55 offenders, which be. 
113 ing an act of Grace, muſt alone be diſcovered by his Will. I can- 
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bh 6 . rence to Man's acceptance with Gop upon repentance: It is not 
3 „ every Star in the Firmament can do that which the Har once did 
7 to the Wiſe-men, lead them unto Chrift. The Sun in the Heaven, 
1 is no Parelius to the Sun of Righteouſneſs. The beſt Aſtronomer 
1 will never find the Day ſtar from on high in the reſt of his num- 

ber. What St. Auſtin {aid of Tuly's Works, 1s true of the whole 


I INES b © 3 8 4 | . 1 | HERE ; 
102 not think the Sun, Moon, and Stars, are ſuch itinerant Preachers, 
15 as to unfold unto us the whole Counſel and Will of Gop in refe. 


jt Volume of the Creation, There are admirable things to be found 
mn in them: but the Name of Chrz/ is not 4 275 there. The work 
"= of Redemption is not engraven on the works of Providence; if it 
had, a particular Divine Revelation had been unneceſſary, and the 
" EO, 5 Apoſtles were ſent on a needleſs errand, which the World had un- 
walk | 1Cor5-15, derſtood without their Preaching, viz. That God was in Chriſt re 
. „„ conciling the World unto himſelf, not imputing to Men their treſ- 
hy | paſſes, and hath committed to them the 1 1 of Reconciliation. 
ky Wh was the word of Reconciliation committed to them, if it were 
i common to them with the whole frame of the World? and the 
"= nom. 10. Apoſtle's Quære elſewhere might have been eaſily anſwer d, Hou 
hi | * can Men hear without a Preacher? For then they might have known 
1 the way of Salvation, without any ſpecial Meſſengers ſent to de- 
liver it unto them. I grant that God's long-ſuffermg and patience i 
intended to lead Men to Repentance, and that ſome. general col- 
lections might be made from 5 of the placability of Gop's 
act. 14.14. Nature, and that God never left himſelf without 4 witneſs 0 
| 56.35, // Goodneſs in the World, being kind to the unthankful,. and di. 
| ing good, in giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons. But tho! theſe ching 
maight ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were apprehenſive of the 
| guilt of ſin, that Gop did not act according to his greateſt leye- 
rity, and thereby did give Men encouragement to hearken out and 
| inquire after the true way of being reconcil'd to Gop; yet all thus 
4 — amouits not to a firm Foundation for Faith, as to the remiſſion of 
wr 8 Gs | lin, which doth ſuppoſe Gop himſelf publiſhing an Act of Grace 
N 
1 
| 
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15 and Indemnity to the World, wherein he aſſures the Pardon of 
1 ſin to ſuch as truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy Goſpel 
1 Now is not this an ineſtimable advantage we enjoy by the Sectr 
0 1 ptures,. that therein we underſtand what Gop himſelf hath diſco- 


q ver'd of his own Nature and Perfections, and of his readineſs to 
1 pardon fin upon thoſe gracious terms of Faith and Repen! a; 
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Foo III. Chap. VI. ORIGINES SACRAE 


Ind that which neceſſarily follows from theſe two, hearty and fin- 
cere Obedienge? ft 51 et ber tied Zoe 
2. The Scripture gives the moſk faithful repreſentation of the 


joſt in Diſputes concerning the Nature, Condition, and Immorta- 
Mankind by the Goſpel of "Chriſt ; but Life and Immortality was 
brought to light by the''Goſpel, and the future ſtate of the Soul of 


greateſt light and evidence from that GOD who hath the ſupreme 
diſpoſal of Souls, and therefore beſt xnows and underſtands them. 


which God will judg the ſecrets of all Hearts, when every one muſt 
give an account of himfelf unto God, and Gop will call —— 
an account of their ſtewardſhip here, of all the Receipts they have 
had from him, and the Expences they have been at, and the Im- 
provements they have made of the Talents he put into their hands. 
So that the Goſpet of Chriſt is the fulleſt Inſtrument of diſcovery 
of the certainty of the future ſtate of the Soul, and the conditions 
which abide it, upon its being diflodg'd from the Body. But this 
is not all which the Scripture diſcovers as to the ſtate of the Soul; 
for it is not only a Proſpective-glaſs, reaching to its future ſtares 
but it is the moſt faithful Looking-glaſs, to diſcover all the ſpots 
and deformities of the Soul: And not only ſhews where they are, 
but whence they came, what their nature is, and w hither they tend. 

Ihe true Original of all that diſorder and diſcompoſure which is 
in the Soul of Man, is only fully and ſatisfactorily given us in the 
Word of Gop, as hath been already prov'd. The nature and 
working of this corruption in Man, had never been ſo clearly ma- 
nifeſted, had not the Law and Will of Go been diſcoyer'd' to 
the World: that is the Glaſs whereby we ſee the ſecret workings 
of thoſe Bees in our Hearts, the corruptions of our Natures; that 
ſets forth the folly of our Imaginations, the unrulineſs of our Paſ- 
lions, the diſtempers of our Wills, and the abundant deceitfulneſs 
of our Hearts. And it is hard for the Elephantin ſinner (one of 
the greateſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe Waters, as not therein 
to diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities. But that which 
tends moſt to. awaken the drowſy, ſenſleſs Spirits of Men, the 
Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of Corruption; 
that the wages of ſn is 8 and the iſſue of continuance in ſin 
will be the everlaſting miſery of the Soul, in a perpetual ſepara- 
tion from the preſence of G op, and undergoing the laſhes and 
leyerities of Conſcience to all eternity. What a great diſcovery 
is this of the faithfulneſs of Gop to the World, that he ſuffers 
not Men to undo themſelves without letting them know of it be- 
ore hand that they might avoid ir! God ſeeks not to entrap 
Mens Souls, nor ak e rejoyce in the miſery and ruin of his 
Creaturesz but fully declares to them what the conſequence and 
iſuc of their practices will be, aſſures them of a judgment to come, 
declares his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious Sinners, chat 
they might not think themſelyes turpriz'd, and that if they had 
own there had been ſo great danger in fin, they would never 


{ery. 


fate and chmndition of the Soul of Man. The World was almoſt - 


Man, not difeover'd in an uncertain Platonicul way, but with the 


The Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a judgment to come, in 


have been ſuch tools, as for the fake of it to run into eternal mi- 
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ſery. : Now Gop, to prevent this, with the greateſt plainneſs and 
faithfulneſs hath ſhew'd Men the nature and danger of all their 


T {ins, and asks them before-hand what they will do in the end thereof; 


whether they are able to bear his Wrath, and wreſtle with ever. 


laſting burnings? if not, he bids them bethink themſelves of what 


they have done already, and repent, and amend their Lives, leſt 
iniquity prove their ruin, and deſtruction overtake them, and that 
without remedy. Now if Men have cauſe to prize and value 3 
faithful Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would prevent 


their ruin; we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and value the Seri. 


ptures, which give us the trueſt repreſentation of the ſtate and 
ee © lwovor vill bas vitocly eommannge 4; 7 
3. The Scripture diſcovers ta us the only way of pleaſmg God, and 
enjoying his favor. That clearly reveals the way (Which Man 
might have ſought for to all eternity without particular Revela- 
tion) whereby {ins may be pardoned, and whatever we do may 
be acceptable unto Gop. It ſhews us that the ground of our ac- 
ceptance with Gop, is thro' Chriſt, whom he hath made a propiria- 
tion for the ſius of the World, and who alone is the true. and living 


© 


way, IT we may draw near to God with a true heart, in full 
"a 


aſſurance of Faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſti. 
ence. Thro' Chriſt, we underſtand: the terms on which Gop will 
ſhew Favor and Grace to the World, and by him we have ground 
of a N=jjwi«, acceſs with freedom and boldneſs unto God. On his 
account we may hope not only for Grace to ſubdue our fins, reſi 
temptations, conquer the Devil and the World; but having fought 


this good fight and finiſbed our courſe, by patient continuance in wel. 


VII. 


8 Ch. 8. Sect. hath been already 


Orig. contr. 
Celſ. l. 3. 


P. 135. 


doing, we may juſtly /ook jor 200 Honor, and immortality, and that 
crown of righteouſneſs which is laid up for thoſe who wait in faith, 
holineſs, and humility, for the . e., -of Chriſt from Heaven 
Now what things can there be of greater moment and importance 


for Men to know, or God to reveal, than the Nature of God, and 


our ſelves, the ſtate and condition of our Souls, the only way to 


avoid eternal miſery, and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs? 


Ihe Scriptures diſcover not only matters of importance, but of 
the greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. There are many wonderful 
things in the Lau of God, things we may admire, but are never 
able to comprehend. Such are the eternal Purpoſes and Decrees 
of God, the Doctrin of the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, and the manner of the Operation of the Spirit of God 
on the Souls of Men, which are all things of great weight and mo- 
ment for us to underſtand and believe that they are; and yet may 
be unſearchable to our Reaſon, as to the particular manner of 
them. What certain " ney our Faith ſtands on as to theſe things 

» ſhew'd, and therefore I forbear inſiſting on 
them. FFC 
The Scripture comprehends matters of the moſt univerſal ſatiſ. 
faction to x Minds of Men; tho' many things do much exceed 


our Apprehenſions, yet others are moſt ſutable to the Dictates of 
our Nature. As Origen bid Celſus ſee, * pr @ eines ud bn ont 
cnolan, Bore mu pfuden . fabi) ven Th; ed. axtres a aM, Whether 1 
was not the agreeableneſs of the Principles of Faith with the con, 
mon Notions" of Human Nature, which prevail d maſt upon. - 
7 Canal 
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did and ingenuons auditors of them. And therefore as Socrates 2 
ſaid of Heraclitus his Books, What he underſtood was excellent, IT : ö 


and therefore he ſuppos d that which he did not underſtand was 
roo: ſo ought we to ſay of the Scriptures; If thoſe things which 
are within our capacity be ſo ſutable to our Natures and Reaſons, 
thoſe cannot contradit our Reaſon which yet are above them. 
Therc are many. things which the Minds of Men were ſufficiently 
aſſur'd that they were, yet were to {eek for ſatisfaction concerning 
them, which they could never have had without Divine Revela- 
tion. As the Nature of true Happineſs, wherein it lay, and how 

to be obtain'd, which the Philoſophers were fo puzl'd with, the 
Scripture gives us full ſatisfaction concerning it. True content- 
nent under the troubles of Life, which the Scripture only ac- 
quaints us with the true grounds of; and all the preſcriptions of 
Heathen Moralifts fall as much ſhort of, as the directions of an 
Vip ric do of a wile and skilful Phyſician. Avording the fears of 
Death, which can alone be thro' a grounded Expectation of a ſtate 
of Happineſs which Death leads Men to, which cannot be had 
but thro” the right underſtanding of the Word of God. Thus we 
{ec che excellency of the matters themſelves contain'd in this Re- 
vclation of the Mind of Gop to the World. . 
As the Matters themſelves are of an excellent Nature, ſo is the vim. 
manner wherein they are reveal'd in the Scriptures, and that, 
I. In à clear and por ſpicuous manner; not but there may be ſtill ſome 2. 
pallages which are hard to be underſtood, as being either prophe- 
tical,or conſiſting of ambiguous Phraſes, or containing matters above 
our comprehenſion; but all thoſe things which concern the terms of 
Man's Salvation are deliver'd with the greateſt evidence and per- 
{picuity. Who cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, / hat 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſily, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? that without Faith it is impoſ- 
lible 19 pleaſe God; that without Holineſs none ſhall ſee the Lord; 
that unleſs we be born again, we can never enter into the Kingdom 

of Heaven £ Theſe and ſuch like things are ſo plain and clear, that 
bis nothing but Mens ſhucting their Eyes againſt the Light can 

| keep them from underſtanding them: Gop intended theſe things 
as Directions to Men; and is not he able to ſpeak intelligibly when 
he pleaſe? He that made the Tongue, ſhall he not ſpeak ſo as to 
be underſtood without an infallible Interpreter? eſpecially when 
ius his deſign to make known to Men the terms of their eternal 
Happineſs. Will Gop judg Men at the great day for not be- 
lieving thoſe things which they could not underſtand? Strange! 
that cyer Men ſhould judg the Scriptures obſcure in matters ne- 
ceſſary, when the Scripture accounts it ſo great a judgment for 
Men not to underſtand them. our Goſpel be hid, it is hid. to » Cor. 4 
them that are loſt; In whom the god of this world hath blinded the * + 
"nds of them which believe not, leſt the light” of the glorious G. 
{pet of Chriſt. ſpould ſhine unto them. Surc Lot's door was viſible 
cough, if it were a judgment for the Men of Sodom not to ice it; 
and the Scriptures then are plain and intelligible enough, if it be 
ſo great a judgment not to underſtand them. . 
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Heb. 4. 12, fecret thoughts; All things are open and naked before this Word 0] 


13. 


Tim. 1. form of ſound words ; here have been no huckſters to corrupt and 


13. 


ix. 4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant is not fif- 


Quint. I. i ee 
. 6. tainty of Grammar Rules, Quia non analogia dimiſſu celo forma 


2. Ina powerful and authoritative manner; as the thing; con. 
tain'd in 928 do not ſo much beg acceptance as command it 
in that the expreſſions wherein our duty is concern d are fich 3; 
awe Mens Conſciences, and pierce to their Hearts and to then 


God; every ſecret of the Mind and thought of the heart lies open to 
its ſtroke and force; it is quick and powerful, ſharper thay à rug. 
edged ſword, piercing to the dividing aſunder of foul and ſpirit, ang 
of the joynts and marrow, and is a diſcerner of the thoughts ang 
mtents of the heart. The Word is a Teleſcope to diſcover the great 
Luminaries of the World, the Truths of higheſt concernment to 
the Souls of Men; and it is ſuch a Microſcote as difcovers to ys 
the ſmalleſt Atom of our Thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret 
intent of the Heart. And, as far as this Light reacheth, it comes 
with Power and Authority, as it comes arm'd with the Majeſty of 
that Gop who reveals it, whoſe Authority extends over the Gaul 
and Conſcience of Man in its moſt fecret and hidden recefſes. 
3. In a pure and unmix d manner ; in all other Writings how good 
ſoever, we ſee a great mixture of droſs and gold together; here 
is nothing but pure gold, Diamonds without flaws, Suns without 
pots. The moſt current Coins of the World have their Alloys 
of baſer Metals, there is no ſuch mixture in Divine Truths; 25 
they all come from the fame Author, fo they all have the ſame pu- 
rity. There is a Urim and Thummim upon the whole Scripture, 
Light and Perfection in every part of it. In the Philoſophers ve 
may meet, it may be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of purer 
Metal, amidft abundance of droſs and impure Oar ; here we hay: 
whole wedges of Gold, the fame vein of purity and holineſs run- 
ning thro' the whole Book of Scriptures. Hence it is calbd the 


mix their own Inyentions with Divine Truths. 


ficient of it {elf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, becauſe all 
Men do not contradict themſelves in their Writings; but yet thete 
are ſome peculiar circumſtances to be conſider'd in the agreeable- | 
nels of the parts of Scripture to each other, which are not to be | 
found in mere human Writings. 1. That this Doctrine was dil. 
vered by perſons who lived in different Ages and Times from tath 
other. Ufually one Ape corrects another's faults, and we are apt 
to pity the Ignorance of our Predeceffors, when it may be our Po. 
ſterity may think us as ignorant as we do them. But in the ſacred 
Scripture we read not one Age condemning another ; we find Light 
till increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture, but no reflexions 11 
any time upon the In or Weakneſs of the precedent tic 
dimmeſt Light was ſufficient for its Age, and was a ſtep to further 
Quintilian gives it as the reaſon of the great uncl: 


_ loquenai dedit ; that which he wanted as to Grammar , we have 4 
to Divine Truths; they are deliver'd from Heaven; and therefore 
are always uniform and agreeable to each other. TN 

2. By 75 0 of different intereſts in the World. Go p made 
choice of Men of all ranks to be Inditers of his Oracles, to a 
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it appear it was no matter of State- policy or particular intereſt which 
was contain'd in his Word, which Perſons of ſuch different in- 
tereſts, could not have agreed in as they do. We have Moſes,. 
David, Solomon, Perſons of Royal Rank and Quality; and can 
it be any mean thing, which theſe think it their glory to be Pen- 
ners of? We have T/aiah, Daniel, and other Perſons of the 
hioheſt Education and Accompliſhments; and can it be any trivial 
ching which theſe imploy themſelves in? We have Amos, and 


| 
[3 other Prophets in the Old Teſtament, and the Apoſtles in the 
| New, of the meaner fort of Men in the World, yet all theſe joyn 
ö in conſort together; when God tunes the Spirits, all agree in the 
$ ame ſtrain of Divine Truths, and give light and Harmony to each 
l ther. by 5 | 
$ L 3. By perſons in different places and conditions; ſome in proſpe- 
f rity in their own Country, ſome under baniſhment and adverſity, 
| yet all agreeing in the ſame ſubſtance of Doctrine; of which no 
alteration we ſee was made either for the flattery of thoſe in power, 
d or for avoiding miſeries and calamities. And under all the diffe- 
0 rent diſpenſations before, under and after the Law, tho' the ma- 
It nagement of things was different, yet the Doctrine and Deſign 
's was for Subſtance the ſame in all. All the different diſpenſations 
5 agree in the ſame common Principles of Religion; the ſame ground 
1 of acceptance with God, and o „ e to duty was common to 
05 all, tho' the peculiar inſtances wherein God was ferv'd might 
e be different, according to the Ages of growth in the Church of 
Cl God. So that this great uniformity conſider'd in theſe circum- 
e ſtances, is an Argument that theſe things came originally from the 
* fame Spirit, tho' convey d thro different Inſtruments to the know- 
be edg of the World. F 
nd 5. In a perſuaſroe and convinc ing manner: and that theſe ways. 
gs: 1. Bringing Divine Truths down to our capacity, clothing Spiritual 
u. matter in familiar expreſſions and ſimilitudes, that ſo they might 
al have the eaſier admiſſion into our Minds. 2. Prapounding things 
Ie as our intereſt which are our duty: thence God ſo frequently in 
oe Scripture, recommends our duties to us under all thoſe motives 
be which are wont to have the greateſt force on the Minds of Men; 
1. and annexeth gracious Promiſes to our Performance of them; and 
ih thoſe of the moſt weighty and concerning things. Of Grace, Fa- 
apt vor, Protection, Deliverance, Audience of Prayers, and Eternal 
0. Hat pineſe: and if theſe will not prevail with Men, what Motives 
red will? 3. Courting us to Obedience, when he might not only command 
phi 5 ro obey, but puniſh preſently for diſobedience. Hence are all thoſe 
5g moſt pathetical and affectionate ſtrains we read in Scripture. O Dent. g. 
due that there was ſuch a heart within them, that they would fear me. 
het and keep all my commandments always, that it might go well with 
el them, and with their children after them. Wo unto thee, O Feru- jer. 14,27, 
lan ſalem, wilt thou not be made clean? when ſhall it once be? Turn yes krek.;3. 
> 40 turn ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? 11. 
ore How fhall I give thee up, Ephraim? hot ſhall I deliver thee, 1f- Hol. 11. 8. 
rael? how ſhall I make thee as Admah ? how ſhall I ſet thee as He- 
iy beim? mine heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
| 


?orether. O Jeruſalem, pr 24 often would ] have Ore "4 oe 
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Such a matchleſs and unparallell'd ſtrain of Rzetoric is there in the 
_ Scripture, far above the Art and Inſinuations of the moſt admired 
Qrators. Thus we ſee the peculiar excellency of the manner wherein 


fying Sin, and growing in Grace and Piety. In his Grace and 


God and keeping his Commaudments, is as neceſſary a part of Juſtice, 
as the rendring to every Man his own 1s. 


thy children together, as à hen gathereth her chickens und., Je, 
wings and ye would not. What Majelly, and yet what ſwectneſz 
and condeſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions? What obſtinac 

and rebellion is it in Men for them to ſtand; out againſt God, il 
he thus comes down from his Throne of - Majeſty, and-wooes re. 
belhous Sinners to return unto him that they may be pardoned? 


the matters contain'd in Scripture are reyeal'd to us: Thus we have 
conſider d the Excellency of the Scripture, as it is a Diſcovery of 
God's Mind to the World. - | FOE pigs 5 

The Scriptures may be conſidered as a Rule of Life, or as a Law 
of God, which is given for the Government of the Lives of 
Men, and therein the Exceliency of it lies in the Nature of the 
Duties, and the Encouragements to the Practice of them. 

1. In the Nature of the Duties requir'd, which are naſt becoming 
God to require, molt reaſonable for us to perform. 

1. Moſi becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſutable and 
agreeable to the Divine Nature, che imitation of which in our 
Actions, is the ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of him in 
his Goodneſs and Holineſs, by our conſtant Endeavors of morti. 


Mercy, by our kindneſs to all Men, forgiving the injuries Men 
do unto us, doing good to our greateſt enemies. In his Juſtice aud 
Equity, by dong as we would be done by, and keeping a £onſcience 
vod of offence towards God and towards Men. The fit 
takes in the Duties of the firſt, the other the Duties of the ſe- 
cond Table. All acts of fiery towards God, are a part of Juſtice; - 
for, as Tully faith, Quid aliud eſt pietas, niſi juſtitia adverſus Des! 

and fo our loving God with our whole hearts, our intire and ſincere 
obedience to his Mill, is a part of Natural Juſtice; for thereby we 
do but render unto God that which is his due from us as we arc 
his Creatures. We ſee then the whole Duty of Man, the fearing 


2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, in that, 1. Re- 
{12107 is not only a ſervice of the Reaſonable Faculties which ate 
imploy'd the moſt in it, the commands of the Scripture reaching 
the heart moſt in it, and the ſervice requir'd being a ſpiritual ſer- 
vice, not lying in Meats and Drinks, or any outward Obſerva- 
tions, but in a ſanQity'd temper of Heart and Mind, which diſco- 
vers it ſelf in the courſe of a Chriſtian's Life: but, 2. The Service 
it {elf of Religion is reaſonable; the Commands of the Go/pe! are 
ſuch as no Man's Reaſon which conſiders them can doubt of the 
excellency of them. All Natural Worſhip is founded on the D. 
ates of Nature, all inſtituted Worſhip on God's revealed Will; 
and it is one of the prime Dictates of Nature, that God mult be 
univerſally obey'd. Beſides, God requires nothing but what 16 
1 Man's intereſt to do; God prohibits nothing but what 
will deſtroy him if he doth it; ſo that the Commands of the Scr. 
ptures are very juſt and reaſonable. Es ; 5 
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+. The Encouragements are more than, proportionable to the 
dificulty of Obedience. God's Commands are in themſclvcs; eaſy; 
and molt ſutable to our Natures, What more rational for a Crea- 
ture than to obey. his Maker? all the difficulty, of Religion, axiſeth 
om the corruption of Nature. Now God to encourage Men 


ſtrongeſt Motives and moſt prevailing Arguments to Obedience. 
Such are the conſiderations of God's. Love. and Goodneſs, mani- 
{ſed to the World, by ſending his Son into it, to die for Sinners, 
and to give them an bene, which they are to follow, and by his 
readineſs thro' him to pardon the ſins, and accept the Perſons of 
Grace to aſſiſt them in the wreſtling with the enemies of their Sal- 
vation. And to all theſe add that glorious and unconceivable re- 


over-weigh the difficulties, and that none can make the leaſt 
pretence that there is not motive ſufficient to down-weigh the 
troubles which attend the exerciſe of Obedience to the will of God. 
Thus we fee what a peculiar excellency there is in the Scriptures as 
a Rule of Life, above all the Precepts of mere Moraliſts; the foun- 
dation of Obedience being laid deeper in Man's Obligation to ſerve 
his Maker, the practice of Obedience being carry'd higher in thoſe 
moſt holy Precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of Obedi- 
ence being incomparably greater than What Men are able to con- 
ceive, much leſs to promiſe or beſtow. VTV 

The Excellency of the Scriptures appears, as they contain in 
them a Covenant of Grace, or the Tranſactions between God and 
Man, in order to his eternal Happineſs. The more memorable 
any Tranſactions are, the more valuable are any authentic Records 
of chem. The Scriptures contain in them the Magna Charta of Hea- 
ven, an Act of Pardon with the Royal Aſſent of Heaven, a Pro- 
= climition of Good-will from God towards Men; and can we then 
| {cr too great a value on that which contains all the remarkable 
paſſages between God and the Souls of Men, in order to their 
Felicity, from the beginning of the World? Can we think, ſince 
there is a God in the World of infinite Goodneſs, that he ſhould 
| ſuffer all Mankind to periſh inevitably , without his propounding 

auy means for eſcaping of eternal Miſery? Is God ſo good to Men 


mortal, as we have proy'd it is, that he ſhould wholly neglect 
any offer of good to, Men as to their eternal welfare? Or 1s 
it poſſible to imagine that Man ſhould be happy in another World 
without God's promiſing it, and preſcribing conditions in order 
to it? If fo, then this 1 is no free gift of God, unleſs 
he hath the beſtow ing and promiſing of it; and Man is no rational 
Agent, unleſs a reward ſuppoſe conditions to be perform'd in or- 
dor to the obtaining it; or Man may be bound to conditions 


quire them: And if ſo, then there are ſome Records extant of the 
Tranſactions between God and Man, in order to his eternal Hap- 
pincſs: For what reaſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Re- 
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to conquer the difficulties ariſing thence, hath. propounded the 


ſuch who ſo receive him as to walk in him; and by his Promiſes of 


ward which God hath promis'd to all thoſe who, ſincerely obey 
him; and by theſe things we fee how much the encouragements 


a5 to this preſent Life; and can we think if Man's Soul be im- 


Which were never requir'd him; or if they muſt be requir'd, then 
there muſt be a Revelation of God's Will, whereby he doth re- 
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cords, if once extant, ſhould not continue ſtill, eſpecially ſince the 
fame Goodneſs of God is engag d to preſerve ſuch Records, which 
at firſt-did cauſe them to be indited? 3 then ſuch Rec 
cords, extant ſomewhere in the World of theſe grand Trang. 
ftions between God and Mens Souls, our buſineſs is brought tg 
a Period; for what other Records are there in the World that can 
in the leaſt vye with the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo juſt an ac 
count of all the Tranſactions between God and Men from the 
foundation of the World? Which gives us all the ſteps; methode 
and ways whereby God hath made known his Mind and Wil 
to the World, in order to Man's eternal Salvation. It remain 
only then that we adore and _— the Goodneſs of God in 
making known his Will to us, and that we ſer a value and eſteen 
on the Scriptures, as on the only authentie Inſtruments of that 
Grand Charter of Peace, which God hath reveal'd in order to Man' 


Eternal Happineſs. 
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